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Fort  Worth  and  The  Texas  Northwest 


Khleber  Miller  Van  Zandt  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  November  7, 
1836.  His  father  was  a native  of  that  county, 
but  in  early  life  moved  to  Yallobusha  County, 
Mississippi,  thence  to  Harrison  County,  Texas, 
where  he  practiced  law.  In  1840-41  he  was 
a member  of  the  Texas  Congress,  and  in 
1842  he  was  appointed  minister  from  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  until  Texas  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  He  was  a member  of  the  first 
convention  that  framed  a constitution  for  the 
State  of  Texas  in  1845.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  “Homestead  Provision”  of  that  consti- 
tution. He  died  at  Houston  in  1847,  at  which 
time  he  was  a candidate  for  governor.  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  has  one  brother,  Dr.  Isaac  L.  Van 
Zandt,  and  three  sisters,  Louisa  V.,  widow  of 
Col.  J.  M.  Clough;  Fannie  C.,  widow  of  Dr. 
E.  J.  Beall;  and  Ida  V.,  widow  of  J.  J.  Jarvis, 
all  of  whom  are  still  living  in  Fort  Worth. 

In  1839  the  family  moved  to  what  is  now 
Harrison  County,  Texas,  locating  near  the 
spot  where  the  City  of  Marshall  was  after- 
ward founded,  in  1842.  Here  K.  M.  Van 
Zandt  spent  his  early  boyhood  and  attended 
the  common  schools  of  that  place.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Tennessee,  where  he  graduated  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years. 

After  spending  one  year  in  the  emn'ov  of 
the  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  Railroad  he  re- 
turned to  Marshall  and  began  the  studv  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Col.  J.  M.  Clough,  who 
subsequently/  married  his  sister  Louisa  and 
who  was  killed  in  Fort  Donelson,  in  1862. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  with  Colonel 
Clough,  where  he  remained  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  recruited 
and  organized  a companv  for  service  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  of  which  companv  he 
was  made  the  captain.  His  companv  was  a 
member  of  the  Seventh  Texas  Regiment, 
which  received  its  baptism  of  fire  at  Fort 
Donelson.  where  the  reghuent  was  surren- 
dered. He  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio, 
and  afterward  was  transferred  to  Johnson’s 
Island,  where  he  remained  a prisoner  until 


September  16,  1862,  when  he  was  exchanged 
at  Vicksburg.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
regiment  Captain  Van  Zandt  was  made  major, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  surrender  he 
was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  the  colonel 
and  lieutenant-colonel  being  absent  from  the 
service.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  always 
felt  that  great  injustice  was  done  Major  Van 
Zandt  by  his  superior  regimental  officers  who, 
failing  to  serve  themselves,  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  deserved  promotion. 

The  regiment  was  sent  to  Port  Hudson, 
Louisiana,  and  participated  in  the  defense  of 
that  place  until  its  capitulation,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  Mississippi  and  there  it  took  part 
in  the  several  engagements  between  Vicks- 
burg and  Jackson,  notably  Raymond  and 
Jackson.  The  latter  was  the  most  sanguinary 
in  the  experience  of  the  regiment,  more  than 
half  the  command  having  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  the  soldier.  After  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Braggs’ 
Armv  before  Chattanooga.  In  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  the  Seventh  Texas,  led  by  Major 
Van  Zandt,  made  the  farthest  advance  against 
the  enemy  of  any  engaged  in  that  sanguinary 
struggle.  as  is  shown  bv  “markers”  placed  on 
the  fieM  bv  the  national  government. 

During  the  winter.  1863-4,  Maior  Van 
Zandt’s  health  becommg  impaired  bv  expo- 
sure and  arduous  service  in  the  field,  the  chief 
surgeon  ordered  his  transfer  from  active  serv- 
ice to  less  arduous  and  exacting  duties,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  engaged  in  post  service.  No  officer  in 
the  armv  ern'oved  the  confidence  of  his  suoer- 
riors  and  the  devo+ion  of  his  men  more  fully 
than  Maior  Van  Zandt. 

The  results  of  the  war  wrought  manv 
changes  in  the  aspirations,  ambitions-  and 
destmies  of  the  vonng  men  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  and  Maior  Van  Zandt’s  prospective 
corner  was  no  exception  to  this  almost  invari- 
able ruU.  The  practice  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion offerino-  hut  little  encouragement  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  or  as  a field  for  his  talents 
and  energies,  he  sought  a new  location.  After 
a careful  examination  he  decided  to  locate  in 
Fort  Worth,  which  he  did  in  1866.  Fort 
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Worth  was  then  an  unpretentious  hamlet,  but 
Major  Van  Zandt’s  vision  saw  that  its  future 
was  bright  with  promise.  His  first  business 
venture  was  merchandising.  Possessing  no 
capital,  but  what  was  more  valuable,  a good 
name,  boundless  energy  and  the  confidence  of 
the  business  world,  his  credit  was  unlimited, 
and  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a stock  of  merchandise  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  sparsely  settled  section  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  home. 

His  first  landed  acquisition  was  the  block 
bounded  by  Main  and  Houston,  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  which  he  made  his  home.  He 
subsequently  acquired  a farm  west  of  the 
Clear  Fork,  on  a portion  of  which  Camp  Bowie 
was  located  and  which  became  of  great  value. 

His  only  political  experience  aside  from  be- 
ing a leader  in  counsel  and  advice  was  in  1873, 
when  without  solicitation  and  against  his  ex- 
pressed desire,  without  leaving  his  place  of 
business  for  a day,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  represent  Tarrant  County  in  the  Thirteenth 
Legislature,  and  this  being  the  first  Legislature 
after  the  reconstruction  period  there  were 
many  vexed  questions  of  policy  and  procedure 
confronting  that  body.  His  wisdom  and  con- 
servatism were  early  recognized  by  his  fellow 
members,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  sought 
and  accepted.  He  was  importuned  to  serve  in 
succeeding  Legislatures,  but  steadfastly  de- 
clined. 

He  discontinued  merchandising  in  1874  and 
entered  the  field  of  finance.  In  conjunction 
with  John  Peter  Smith  and  T.  J.  Tarvis  he  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  J.  B.  Wilson  in  the 
banking  firm  of  Tidball  and  Wilson  and 
formed  the  copartnership  of  Tidball,  Van 
Zandt  & Comoany,  which  continued  for  ten 
vears.  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank,  of  which  Maior  Van 
Zandt  was  made  president,  the  position  he 
holds  at  this  time.  This  bank  has  been  recog- 
nized for  three  decades  as  among  the  leading 
financial  institutions  of  this  section  of  the 
Southwest,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  recog- 
nized conservatism  and  financial  ability  of  its 
president. 

Notwithstanding  the  exacting  duties  de- 
volving upon  him  as  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank  he  ahvavs  found  time 
to  devote  to  civic  matters.  For  nearly  twenty 
vears  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Fort  Worth  public  schools,  which 
he  assisted  in  establishing,  as  is  related  else- 
where in  these  pages.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  most  active  and  devoted  mem- 


bers of  the  First  Christian  Church,  one  of  the 
strongest  churches -of  that  denomination  in 
the  state,  and  much  of  its  growth  and  success 
may  be  attributed  to  his  active  and  persistent 
work. 

Of  his  domestic  life  volumes  might  be  writ- 
ten, and  every  word  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion. He  has  been  married  three  times.  His 
first  wife  was  Minerva  J.  Peete,  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Peete,  of  Harrison  County,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  April,  1857.  Five 
children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union:  Mary 
L.,  now  the  wife  of  George  B.  Hendricks; 
Florence,  the  widow  of  Hyde  Jennings;  and 
Khleber,  now  a citizen  of  Mexico  City,  where 
at  one  time  he  was  United  States  consul  and 
vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Mercantile 
Banking  Company  and  who  had  the  fullest 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties in  all  the  varied  and  trying  experiences 
of  that  afflicted  country.  The  other  two  chil- 
dren of  that  marriage  are  dead. 

In  July,  1869,  he  married  Mattie  V.  Peete, 
the  sister  of  his  first  wife.  By  this  marriage 
he  bad  five  children:.  Ida;  Richard,  now  gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
Twelfth  District;  Isaac;  Annie  and  Elias 
Beall,  the  latter  of  whom  died  February  11, 
1920,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
vice  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  National 
Bank,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tive younger  business  men  of  the  city.  The 
third  wife  of  Major  Van  Zandt,  whom  he 
married  October  8,  1885,  was  Miss  Octavia 
Pendleton,  and  five  children  have  blessed  this 
union:  Edmund  P.,  Alice,  Francis  Cooke, 
Margaret  and  Albert  Sidney.  Edmund  P., 
though  exempt  from  service,  enlisted  and 
served  his  country  in  France  as  a member  of 
the  Tank  Corps  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

That  Major  Van  Zandt  has  done  his  full 
duty  in  obeying  the  Biblical  injunction  to 
“multiply  and  replenish  the  earth”  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  at  one  time  he  had  thirty-two 
children  and  grandchildren  in  the  public 
schools  of  Fort  Worth. 

He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans’  Association  from  its 
inception  until  this  time.  He  was  commander 
of  the  Texas  Division  for  ten  years,  and  after 
that  was  made  commander  of  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissinpi  Department.  At  the  reunion  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  in  1918,  he  was  chosen  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  association,  was  re- 
elected at  the  reunion  at  Atlanta  in  1919  and 
again  at  Houston  in  1920.  He  was  never  a 
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candidate  for  any  of  these  positions,  adhering 
to  the  idea  that  the  honor  should  come  un- 
sought and  without  solicitation  by  himself  or 
personal  friends,  which  it  has  in  every  in- 
stance. In  this  service  to  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  Army  he  has  shown 
the  same  liberality  to  and  interest  in  his  com- 
rades that  has  actuated  and  inspired  him  in 
every  walk  of  an  active  life  as  business  man 
and  citizen.  There  is  no  man  who  enjoys  and 
deserves  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
business  associates  and  fellow  men  more  than 
Khleber  M.  Van  Zandt. 

George  Thompson  is  a prominent  P'ort 
Worth  lawyer  whose  practice  from  the  time 
he  came  to  the  city  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
He  is  head  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Thomp- 
son, Barwise,  Wharton  & Hiner,  the  two 
senior  partners  having  been  associated  for 
many  years  and  each  occupying  a command- 
ing position  among  the  lawyers  of  the  South- 
west. 

George  Thompson  was  born  near  Winches- 
ter, Tennessee,  November  10,  1857.  He  com- 
pleted his  literary  education  in  Carrick  Acad- 
emy at  Winchester,  and  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice law  in  November,  1880.  He  was  well 
equipped  by  training  and  knowledge  of  his 
profession  when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  in 
February,  1887.  Not  long  afterward  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Justice  Court  cases  in- 
volving the  Texas  & Pacific  Company,  and  a 
few  months  later  was  made  attorney  for  the 
company  in  all  the  courts  of  Tarrant  County. 
He  has,  therefore,  been  associated  with  the 
legal  department  of  this  pioneer  North  Texas 
Railway  for  over  thirty  years.  In  1914  he  was 
made  general  attorney;  July  1,  1918,  was  ap- 
pointed general  solicitor  for  the  Federal  man- 
ager of  the  lines,  and  on  March  1,  1920, 
became  general  solicitor  for  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway,  which  position  he  now  holds. 
His  firm  are  also  general  attorneys  for  the 
Fort  Worth  & Denver  City  Railway,  and  sev- 
eral other  North  Texas  railway  companies. 
In  addition  to  the  corporation  practice  his  firm 
also  conducts  a general  practice,  ranking  with 
the  leading  firms  of  Texas. 

In  November,  1885,  Mr.  Thompson  married 
Anna  B.  Baker,  of  Houston,  Texas.  They 
have  four  children,  Mary  Louise,  George,  Jr., 
Beverly  and  James  McRobert.  The  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  B.  N.  Honea,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Star-Telegram  of  Fort  Worth. 
The  oldest  son,  George,  is  associated  with  his 
father’s  law  firm.  Mr.  Thompson  gave  all 


three  of  his  sons  to  the  Government  in  the 
World  war.  Beverly,  in  May,  1917,  enrolled 
in  the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  San  Antonio, 
later  was  transferred  to  the  aviation  branch, 
finished  in  the  training  school  at  Austin  in 
September,  1917,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  where  he  was  commis- 
sion a first  lieutenant.  James,  the  youngest 
son,  enlisted  as  an  aviator  in  January,  1918. 
George  volunteered  in  the  hydroplane  service 
of  the  navy.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a member  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  other  civic  and  social 
organizations  in  his  home  city. 

Joseph  H.  Barwise,  Jr.,  a member  of  the 
law  firm,  Thompson,  Barwise,  Wharton  & 
Hiner,  has  been  a citizen  of  Fort  Worth  since 
1902,  having  come  from  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
where  he  was  reared.  His  father,  J.  H.  Bar- 
wise,  Sr.,  came  to  Dallas,  Texas,  from  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  in  1877,  but  moved  to 
Wichita  County  in  1880. 

Mr.  Barwise  was  born  March  19,  1869,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892,  and  has  since  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
law.  He  studied  law  at  Wichita  Falls,  and  at 
the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  was 
elected  county  attorney  of  Wichita  County, 
which  was  an  unusual  tribute  to  a young 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Barwise  was  married  in  December, 
1896,  at  Brenham,  Texas,  to  Lucy  Mayfield. 
Their  only  child,  Seth,  was  born  on  May  14, 
1900. 

William  Monnig,  who  now  holds  secure 
vantage-ground  as  one  of  the  foremost  figures 
in  the  commercial  field  of  Fort  Worth,  came 
to  this  city  in  1889,  and  here  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  brothers,  Otto  E.  and  George 
B.,  in  the  founding  of  what  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  department  stores 
in  this  section  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Since 
the  death  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  Monnig  has 
continued  as  the  executive  head  of  this  exten- 
sive and  important  mercantile  business,  which 
is  now  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  order,  and 
the  broad  extent  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  that  the  annual  business  has  reached 
an  average  aggregate  of  about  six  million 
dollars.  The  metropolitan  department  store  is 
eligibly  situated  with  an  aggregate  floor  space 
of  95,000  square  feet,  and  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  highest  modern  standard  in  equip- 
ment and  service.  In  this  representative  mer- 
cantile emporium  of  Fort  Worth  is  retained 
an  average  force  of  about  250  employes.  It  is 
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needless  to  say  that  in  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  this  great  mercantile  concern 
Mr.  Monnig  has  brought  to  bear  not  only  dis- 
tinctive initiative  and  administrative  powers, 
but  also  the  fair  and  honorable  policies  that 
ever  beget  popular  confidence  and  support. 

Mr.  Monnig  was  born  at  Hermann,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  18th  of  May,  1866,  and  is  a son 
of  Otto  and  Emma  (Sauer)  Monnig.  He  was 
reared  in  his  native  state,  where  his  educa- 
tional advantages  were  those  of  the  public 
schools,  and  prior  to  coming  to  Fort  Worth  he 
had  made  an  excellent  record  in  connection 
with  the  general  merchandise  business  in  his 
native  town.  In  1889,  as  before  stated,  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth  and  associated  himself 
with  his  brothers  Otto  E.  and  George  B.  in 
the  founding  of  the  business  of  which  he  has 
continued  the  head  since  the  death  of  his 
brothers,  who  were  his  able  coadjutors  in  the 
development  of  the  large  and  prosperous  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Monnig  now  holds  commanding 
position  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  in- 
fluential merchants  of  Fort  Worth,  and  his 
activities  have  done  much  to  further  the  com- 
mercial prestige  of  this  city.  He  is  a director 
of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth,  is  president  of  the  Mutual 
Home  Association,  a director  of  the  W.  B. 
Fishbaum  Company,  is  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens Hotel  Company,  and  is  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  in  1920,  president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  of  these  alliances 
clearly  mark  him  as  one  of  the  liberal,  loyal 
and  progressive  citizens  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
he  is  always  ready  to  lend  his  influence  and 
co-operation  in  support  of  enterprises  and 
measures  projected  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community.  He  is  a popular  and  appreciative 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club  and  the  Glen  Garden 
Country  Club,  besides  which  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  actively 
identified  also  with  the  Rotary  Club. 

Irr  the  year  1891  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Monnig  to  Miss  Alma  Wandry, 
and  they  have  three  sons — Otto,  William,  Jr., 
and  Oscar  W.  The  two  elder  sons  are  actively 
associated  with  their  father’s  business,  and  as 
vigorous  and  resourceful  young  business  men 
are  well  upholding  the  honors  of  the  family 
name,  the  while  they  are  proving  efifective  and 
valued  assistants  to  their  father  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  extensive  mercantile  enterprise 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Monnig  a fa- 
miliar one  throughout  the  territory  normally 


tributary  to  Fort  Worth  as  a distributing 
center. 

Willard  Burton.  A purpose  in  life  is  as 
the  helm  of  a ship,  it  shapes  direction  to  the 
goal.  It  stirs  ambition,  arouses  determination, 
and  is  the  mainspring  of  success.  To.  have 
some  definite  aim,  some  target  to  shoot  at,  no 
matter  how  modest  it  may  be,  is  already  to  be 
well  on  the  way  to  achievement.  Destination 
has  much  to  do  with  destiny.  Purpose  is 
something  for  which  men  endure  difficulties 
and  hardships ; take  blows  and  rebufifs ; tol- 
erate disappointments.  No  man  can  hope  to 
reach  a high  position  among  his  fellows  with- 
out he  lives  up  to  the  above  qualifications,  and 
when  he  does,  and  selects  some  line  of  indus- 
try peculiarly  adapted  to  the  region  in  which 
he  has  seen  fit  to  locate,  his  ultimate  pros- 
perity is  assured.  Such  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  Willard  Burton,  president  of  the 
Burton-Lingo  Company  of  Fort  Worth  and 
one  of  the  best-known  men  in  this  part  of 
Texas. 

Willard  Burton  was  born  in  Delaware,  a 
son  of  Wolsey  and  Hettie  (Waples)  Burton, 
who  moved  to  Missouri  when  their  son  was  a 
child,  and  there  he  was  reared  on  a farm  until 
1873,  when  he  came  to  Texas.  For  fourteen 
years  he  was  associated  with  William  Cam- 
eron. for  half  of  that  time  as  an  employe  and 
for  the  remaining  seven  years  as  a partner. 
In  1888  Mr.  Burton  established  his  present 
business,  of  which  Mr.  Lingo  was  the  first 
president.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  G. 
Waples,  and  finally  Mr.  Burton  was  elected 
to  the  office.  The  territory  covered  by  this 
concern  extends  from  Fort  Worth  to  El  Paso 
on  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad,  and  they  own 
and  operate  ceveral  yards  along  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Burton  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Burton  Lumber  Company, 
another  imnortant  enterprise,  with  yards  at 
Dallas  and  Houston.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Kemp  Lumber  Company,  and  he  has  aided 
in  developing  many  tracts  and  ventures,  for 
he  is  a man  of  big  ideas  and  knows  how  to 
make  them  practical.  The  Fort  Worth  Club 
and  the  River  Crest  Country  Club  hold  his 
membership.  He  is  also  a director  in  the 
Lumberman’s  Association  of  Texas.  Relig- 
iously he  is  a Presbvterian. 

Mr.  Burton  has  been  thrice  married,  first  in 
1884,  second  in  1899  and  third  in  1918.  He 
has  no  children.  Mr.  Burton  is  one  of  the 
largest  lumber  dealers  in  Texas,  and  his  oper- 
ations are  carried  on  in  a manner  which  has 
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won  for  him  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
best  element  in  the  state. 

Van  Zandt  Jarvis  A native  of  Fort 
Worth,  Van  Zandt  Jarvis,  who  inherited 
wealth  and  the  best  traditions  of  the  old 
South,  has  devoted  himself  to  an  intensely 
practical  career  as  a rancher,  stock  man  and 
banker,  and  has  thereby  honored  the  two  dis- 
tinguished family  names  he  bears,  Jarvis  and 
Van  Zandt. 

His  father  was  the  late  Major  James  J. 
Jarvis,  whose  career  will  always  be  closely 
associated  with  the  history  of  Fort  Worth. 
Major  Jarvis,  who  died  January  20,  1914,  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  April  30,  1831,  son 
of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Jones)  Jarvis.  When 
he  was  a child  his  parents  moved  to  Tennes- 
see and  thence  to  Illinois,  and  he  studied  law 
at  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  was  admitted  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  1856.  One  of  his 
examiners  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  soon 
came  south  and  from  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
walked  to  Wood  County.  He  settled  at  Quit- 
man  in  Wood  County  for  practice,  and  while 
there  served  two  years  as  county  judge  and 
two  years  as  district  attorney.  In  1861  he 
joined  the  Confederate  army,  serving  in  Com- 
pany A of  the  10th  Texas  Cavalry,  as  brigade 
adjutant  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  at 
first  under  General  Beauregard  but  after  the 
battle  of  Corinth  was  under  General  Kirby 
Smith.  Fie  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Murfreesboro,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
was  home  on  a furlough  and  was  not  present 
at  the  surrender  of  his  command. 

Major  Jarvis  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1872, 
four  years  before  the  first  railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  the  town.  His  name  is  linked  with 
that  group  of  courageous  and  far-sighted  men 
who  actually  made  a city  out  of  a frontier 
town.  He  practiced  law,  acquired  great  tracts 
of  land  and  developed  ranches  in  several  coun- 
ties, and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
highest  grades  of  cattle  and  horses  to  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Major  Jarvis  achieved 
wealth,  but  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  distributed  his  gener- 
ous share  of  this  world’s  goods.  The  Texas 
Christian  University  at  Fort  Worth  was  par- 
ticularly the  beneficiary  of  his  means  and  influ- 
ence. He  acquired  the  property  of  the  famous 
Add-Ran  University  at  Thorp  Springs,  and 
donated  it  to  Texas  Christian  University. 
When  the  buildings  at  Thorp  Springs  were 
destroyed  in  1904,  the  institution  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  new  home  at  Fort  Worth.  He 


was  a charter  member  of  the  directors  of  the 
university  and  one  of  the  buildings  on  the 
campus  at  Fort  Worth  is  Jarvis  Hall.  Mrs. 
Jarvis  established  the  Dome  tic  Science  School 
of  the  university.  She  also  founded  Jarvis 
Institute,  a negro  indu  trial  school  in  Wood 
County,  Texas. 

Major  Jarvis  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate in  18S6  and  was  always  a stanch  democrat. 
In  1866  he  married  Miss  Ida  Van  Zandt, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  who  was  a sol- 
dier of  the  Texas  Revolution,  was  minister 
from  the  Texas  Republic  to  the  United  States, 
and  had  a large  share  in  the  negotiations  by 
which  Texas  was  .admitted  to  the  Union. 
Mrs.  larvis  inspired  much  of  the  practical 
philanthropy  of  her  husband,  and  her  life  was 
one  long  continuous  devotion  to  religion  and 
social  reform.  Major  Jarvis  had  two  sons, 
Van  Zandt  and  Daniel  Bell  Jarvis,  and  a 
daughter,  Lennie  Flynn  Burgess. 

Van  Zandt  Jarvis  was  born  at  the  home  of 
his  parents  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fourth 
streets  in  Fort  Worth,  March  26;  1873.  His 
birthplace  is  now  the  site  of  the  Westbrook 
Hotel.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  graduated  in  1895  from 
Texas  Christian  University,  and  on  leaving 
college  became  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Jarvis  ranches  in  Tarrant,  Hood 
and  Erath  counties.  There  he  continued  work 
in  which  his  father  was  much  interested,  the 
breeding  of  registered  Shorthorn  and  Here- 
ford cattle  and  blooded  horses.  He  is  a for- 
mer president  of  the  Texas  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers Association.  The  Jarvis  home  ranch  is  a 
large  tract  of  land  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  Fort  Worth  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  Trinity  and  near  Blue  Mound, 
east  of  Hicks,  Texas,  where  Van  Zandt  Jarvis 
has  a beautiful  country  home.  Mr.  Jarvis 
has  carried  on  an  extensive  real  estate  busi- 
ness and  is  also  a director  in  the  Fort  Worth 
National  Bank,  and  a stockholder  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  He  is  a demo- 
crat and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  1901  he  married  Miss 
Anne  Dora  Burgess,  member  of  one  of  the 
old  substantial  families  of  Tarrant  County,  a 
daughter  of  John  W.  Burgess.  The  five  chil- 
dren of  Van  Zandt  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  are  Van 
Zandt,  Jr.,  Priscilla  Anne,  Jane  Innis,  Mary 
Cook  and  John  Lycurgus. 

William  Bryce  has  been  a resident  of  Fort 
Worth  thirty-seven  years,  has  continuously 
been  identified  with  the  building  and  contract- 
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ing  business,  and  the  record  of  his  work  would 
present  a satisfactory  sketch  of  the  building 
growth  and  improvement  of  this  city  during 
this  period  of  nearly  four  decades.  The  Bryce 
Building  Company,  of  which  he  is  president, 
is  one  of  the  leading  organizations  of  its  kind 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Bryce  was  born  in  Scotland,  February 
14,  1861,  son  of  John  and  Jean  (Gray)  Bryce. 
In  1868  the  family  crossed  the  ocean  to  Can- 
ada. William  was  then  seven  years  of  age, 
and  he  grew  up  in  Canada  and  lived  there 
until  twenty,  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  in  1883  located  in  the  then  lively 
cattle  town  of  Fort  Worth.  During  the  next 
few  years,  when  Fort  Worth  hardly  boasted  of 
a building  more  than  two  stories  in  height, 
Mr.  Bryce  was  doing  his  share  of  business  as  a 
building  contractor.  He  has  increased  his 
facilities  apace  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
finally,  in  1907,  incorporated  the  Bryce  Build- 
ing Company,  the  better  to  handle  the  exten- 
sive business.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  business  buildings  in  Fort  Worth 
were  erected  by  Mr.  Bryce  as  an  individual 
contractor  or  by  his  company.  Some  of  these 
that  might  be  mentioned  are  the  building  of 
the  Texas  Brewing  Company,  the  Burris  Mill 
and  Elevator,  the  Hendricks  Building,  one  of 
the  large  plants  of  Armour  & Company,  and 
the  Exchange  Building  at  the  stockyards,  the 
power  houses  of  the  Northern  Texas  Trac- 
tion Company,  and  also  the  six-story  Fort 
Worth  Club  Building  on  Main  and  Sixth 
streets. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  acquired  interests  in  many 
other  Fort  Worth  business  concerns,  is  a di- 
rector of  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank,  is 
president  of  the  Drumm  Seed  and  Floral 
Company  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Acme 
Brick  Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country 
Club,  is  active  in  Masonry,  being  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  Shrine,  and  a life  member  of  the 
Elks,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  In  1887  Mr.  Bryce  married  Miss 
Catherine  Roberts,  a native  of  Wales.  Her 
only  son  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Bryce  is  an 
active  member  and  trustee  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Fort  Worth.  His  offices 
are  at  909  Throckmorton  Street  and  his  home 
is  at  Arlington  Heights. 

Joseph  Alexander  Kemp.  That'  a city 
may  become  great  in  its  facilities  and  commer- 
cial service  to  a large  scope  of  country  all 
through  the  vitalizing  energy  of  one  man  is  the 


conspicuous  fact  in  the  career  of  Joseph  A. 
Kemp  and  Wichita  Falls.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  the  larger  institutions  and  enterprises  of 
this  city  upon  which  and  with  which  the  name 
and  influence  of  Mr.  Kemp  has  not  either  now 
or  at  some  time  been  impressed  and  associated. 
That  a community  should  be  what  it  is  largely 
as  a result  of  one  man’s  life  and  activities  is 
perhaps  the  highest  tribute  possible  to  pay  to 
human  individuality.  Mr.  Kemp  has  had  a 
career  typical  of  many  successful  Americans. 
He  started  out  in  life  a poor  boy,  but  pos- 
sessed peculiar  qualities  and  abilities  in  a busi- 
ness way,  and  was  hardly  of  age  when  he  had 
become  a factor  in  local  business  circles.  He 
has  been  officially  connected  with  a dozen  or 
more  successful  enterprises,  including  rail- 
roads in  and  about  Wichita  Falls,  and  he  is 
known  all  over  the  state  of  Texas  for  his 
energy  and  also  for  his  modest  manner. 
Though  a man  who  has  attained  almost  the 
summit  of  success,  Mr.  Kemp  is  still  a loyal 
and  every  day  citizen  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  has 
no  desire  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  many  suc- 
cesses for  life  in  the  larger  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  the  world. 

Joseph  Alexander  Kemp  was  born  at  Clif- 
ton in  Bosque  County,  Texas,  July  31,  1861,  a 
son  of  William  T.  and  Emma  F.  (Stinnett) 
Kemp.  His  father,  a native  of  Tennessee, 
came  to  Texas  when  a young  man  before  the 
Civil  war,  in  1856,  locating  in  McClennan 
County,  afterward  moving  to  Clifton,  where 
for  many  years  he  was  a well  known  and  re- 
spected merchant  and  citizen.  He  also  served 
as  tax  assessor  of  Bosque  County,  and  died  at 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  in  1891,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  During  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  his 
services  with  the  Confederacy  and  saw  a long 
and  arduous  service,  including  many  notable 
battles,  but  went  through  the  war  without 
wounds  or  capture,  and  at  its  close  returned  to 
his  regular  business  in  Bosque  County.  His 
wife,  who  was  a native  of  Missouri,  where 
her  people  were  pioneer  settlers,  came  to  Texas 
when  she  was  a girl,  and  from  Grayson 
County  moved  to  Bosque  County,  where  she 
completed  her  education  and  was  married. 
She  is  still  living  at  Wichita  Falls,  and  is  a 
fine  old  lady  who  easily  bears  the  weight  of 
her  seventy-nine  years.  She  was  the  mother 
of  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  Joseph  A.  was  the  oldest. 

He  grew  up  in  Bosque  County  and  had  the 
usual  amount  of  schooling  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  day.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
become  more  or  less  familiar  with  merchan- 
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dising  through  his  vacation  periods  of  work 
in  his  father’s  establishment,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  undertook  his  first  independent 
venture  as  a merchant,  opening  a stock  of 
goods  at  Clifton  and  conducting  the  business 
successfully  until  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
accepted  an  excellent  offer  to  sell.  In  1883  he 
came  to  Wichita  Falls,  a town  which  was  very 
small  at  the  time,  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
City  Railway  having  only  recently  been  com- 
pleted, Wichita  Falls  being  its  terminus,  and 
he  thus  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  present  city  and  has 
been  very  closely  identified  with  all  the  work 
of  rearing  the  superstructure  of  this  city  as 
a commercial  center  of  North  Texas.  His 
first  enterprise  was  the  establishment  of  a 
small  stock  of  general  merchandise,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  early  merchants  of  the  village. 
His  store  was  located  on  Ohio  Street,  and  was 
one  of  the  typical  establishments  of  its  kind, 
at  least  in  general  appearance,  although  there 
was  probably  no  other  business  man  in  Wichita 
Falls  at  that  time  who  possessed  so  much 
ambition  as  young  Kemp.  After  several  years 
of  successful  merchandising  he  sold  out  in 
1887,  and  then  spent  several  years  in  looking 
over  the  field  preparatory  to  his  next  venture. 
In  1890  was  established  the  J.  A.  Kemp 
Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  established  some  time  before 
by  C.  C.  White.  Under  his  control  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  prospered  exceedingly, 
and  continued  to  flourish  and  develop  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Kemp  until  it  was  doing 
a business  of  more  than  a million  dollars  each 
year.  At  the  same  time  branches  were  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  and  the  success  of  this  establish- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  corner  stones  of 
Wichita  Falls’  importance  in  trade  circles  of 
North  Texas.  In  the  latter  part  of  1903  Mr. 
Kemp  sold  his  controlling  interest  in  the  gro- 
cery company  to  Messrs.  Coleman,  Lysaght  & 
Blair  (now  the  Blair  & Hughes  Company), 
but  still  has  stock  in  the  business  and  is  its 
vice  president.  The  grocery  house  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper  under  its  present  manage- 
ment, and  now  has  branches  in  all  the  leading 
trade  centers  of  the  Southwest,  including  a 
branch  house  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Probably  at  the  present  time  and  in  years 
to  come  the  work  of  Mr.  Kemp  of  greatest 
importance  to  Wichita  Falls  and  surrounding 
territory  will  be  his  activity  as  a builder  and 
promoter  of  railroads.  He  had  become  inter- 
ested in  railroad  construction  before  leaving 


the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  since  then 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  ability  along 
this  line.  Mr.  Kemp’s  first  venture  was  when 
he  promoted  and  builded  a railroad  from  Hen- 
rietta to  Wichita  Falls,  this  being  the  second 
railroad  built  into  Wichita  Falls.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  road  for  many  years.  Un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr. 
Kell,  his  associate,  it  was  extended  430  miles, 
and  was  an  enterprise  of  which  every  citizen 
of  Wichita  Falls  was  very  proud.  These  lines 
embrace  what  is  known  as  the  Wichita  Falls 
& Northwestern  Railroad,  extending  from 
Wichita  Falls  to  Forgan,  Oklahoma,  a distance 
of  303  miles,  and  the  Wichita  Falls  & Welling- 
ton Railroad,  from  Altus,  Oklahoma,  to  Wel- 
lington, Texas,  and  also  a line  known  as  the 
Wichita  Falls  & Southern,  extending  from 
Wichita  Falls  to  Newcastle  in  Young  County, 
known  as  the  Young  County  Coal  Fields.  Mr. 
Kemp  was  president  during  the  promotion  and 
construction  of  all  these  lines,  and  remained 
president  until  1911,  at  which  time  these  prop- 
erties were  acquired  by  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rail- 
road Company,  Mr.  Kemp,  however,  remain- 
ing as  vice  president  of  all  these  lines. 

During  the  year  1920  Mr.  Kemp,  together 
with  Mr.  Kell  and  other  associates,  repur- 
chased the  Wichita  Falls  & Southern  Railway 
Company,  of  which  road  Mr.  Kemp  is  now 
the  president.  This  line  is  being  extended 
from  Newcastle,  its  present  terminus,  to  the 
town  of  Breckenridge,  a distance  of  forty-six 
miles. 

In  1890  the  City  National  Bank  of  Wichita 
Falls  was  organized,  and  in  1891  Mr.  Kemp 
was  elected  president,  a position  which  he  has 
filled  to  the  present  time.  In  1920  this  bank 
was  consolidated  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  under  the  name  of  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Kemp  being 
elected  as  president  of  the  new  institution, 
which  has  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  prof- 
its of  one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  is 
doubtless  the  strongest  financial  institution  in 
North  Texas.  It  is  a model  banking  institu- 
tion, and  has  quarters  in  its  own  magnificent 
fourteen-story  building. 

Mr.  Kemp  is  vice  president  of  the  Blair- 
Hughes  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  and  for  so  many 
years  active  as  its  president.  It  was  his  suc- 
cess in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  which 
gave  him  his  first  great  start. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Traction  Company  owes 
its  inception  and  construction  to  Mr.  Kemp 
and  Mr.  Kell,  who  own  the  line,  and  is  a first- 
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class  electric  line  affording  good  urban  trans- 
portation facilities  and  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  ecpiipped  properties  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  This  road  was  built  and  opened  in 
1910,  and  Mr.  Kemp  has  been  its  president 
since  it  started.  The  main  line  of  the  system 
operates  between  Wichita  Falls  and  the  beau- 
tiful Lake  Wichita.  Along  the  route  of  this 
electric  line  is  located  the  plant  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Window  Glass  Factory,  the  Wichita 
Motors  Company  and  Ball  Brothers  Glass 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  first  two  having 
been  organized  and  brought  to  successful  issue 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kemp.  The 
plants  manufacture  high  grade  of  wares,  em- 
ploy a number  of  expert  workmen  and  repre- 
sent a large  investment  of  capital. 

Through  his  instrumentality  has  also  been 
brought  to  Wichita  Falls  an  industry  which 
has  already  given  this  city  a reputation 
throughout  the  West  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  entire  country.  This  is  the  Wichita  Mo^or 
Truck  Company,  an  entirely  new  enterprise 
for  Texas.  The  company  confines  its  output 
entirely  to  trucks,  and  the  Wichita  Trucks  have 
already  established  themselves  in  the  favor  of 
users  all  over  the  United  States  and  ninety 
foreign  countries.  Mr.  Kemp  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  company.  Since  the  organ- 
ization of  this  company  its  growth  has  been 
nothing  short  of  remarkable,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturing  plants  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  president  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Water  Company  until  its  purchase  by 
the  city  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Lake  Wichita  Irrigation  & Water  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  by  him  in  1901, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  irrigation  undertak- 
ings in  this  part  of  the  state.  Through  his 
success  in  carrying  out  this  irrigation  enter- 
prise, he  first  became  prominent  as  a pioneer 
in  industrial  affairs  and  larger  constructive  en- 
terprises. With  regard  to  the  project,  which 
involved  the  impounding  of  the  waters  of 
Holliday  Creek  and  the  making  of  an  immense 
artificial  lake,  three  thousand  acres  in  extent, 
Mr.  Kemp  had  complete  confidence  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  had  to  endure  a great  deal  of  suspi- 
cion and  apathy  before  he  could  get  the  under- 
taking well  under  way.  It  was  regarded  as 
one  of  those  visionary  schemes  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  capital  might  be  sunk  and  from 
which  the  material  benefits  would  never  be 
great.  However,  Mr.  Kemo  finally  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  aid  of  outside  capital,  did  much 
.of  the  preliminary  work  himself,  and  finally 
produced  a body  of  water  which  in  itself  is  an 


attractive  feature  of  this  vicinity,  and  affords 
water  privileges  valued  at  many  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year  to  the  farmers  in  this  lo- 
cality. Through  his  success  in  this  enterprise 
Mr.  Kemp  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  irrigation  in  North  Texas, 
and  the  Lake  Wichita  project  has  without 
doubt  influenced  many  similar  enterprises 
undertaken  in  different  sections  of  the  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  western  plains  region. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Kemp 
has  advocated  and  worked  for  a large  irriga- 
tion project,  and  his  work  is  now  about  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  as  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict has  been  created  and  four  and  one-half 
millions  of  bonds  have  been  voted,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  used  to  impound  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Wichita  River,  which  water 
will  be  made  use  of  in  the  irrigation  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  as  well  as  making  available  to 
the  city  of  Wichita  Falls  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  water.  When  this  irrigation  system  is 
completed  it  will  mean  more  to  the  city  of 
Wichita  Falls  and  Wichita  County  than  any- 
thing which  has  been  heretofore  accomplished. 
It  is  practically  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Kemp’s 
persistence  and  untiring  efforts  that  this  vast 
irrigation  project  will  become  a reality. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  president  of  the  Wichita 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  until  the 
time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Great  South- 
ern Life  Insurance  Company,  in  which  com- 
pany he  is  now  a stockholder,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  insurance  companies  in  the 
state,  if  not  in  the  entire  Southwest.  He  is  a 
large  stockholder  in  and  vice  president  of  the 
Texhoma  O 1 & Refining  Company,  a six  mil- 
lion dollar  corporation.  This  company  has 
had  a wonderful  growth  since  its  organiza- 
tion a few  years  ago,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  refineries  of  the  state.  During  the 
years  1919  and  1920  Mr.  Kemp  and  associates 
builded  the  Kemp  Hotel,  a million  dollar  struc- 
ture, which  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the 
entire  Southwest. 

Governor  Hobby  appointed  Mr.  Kemp  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University,  which  office  he  now  fills. 

There  stands  as  a monument  to  Mr.  Kemp’s 
public-spiritedness  and  his  love  for  Wichita 
Falls,  a beautiful  kbrary  building,  donated  by 
him  to  the  city,  and  which  bears  his  name. 

These  are  the  more  important  undertakings 
in  which  Mr.  Kemp  has  engaged  in  line  with 
his  purpose  to  make  Wichita  Falls  one  of  the 
leading  commercial  and  business  centers  of 
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Texas.  It  is  a distinctly  worthy  ambition,  and 
the  more  so  because  in  his  success  he  is  work- 
ing not  less  for  the  city  than  for  himself.  As 
will  readily  be  understood  from  this  brief  re- 
view of  his  active  business  career,  Mr.  Kemp 
has  had  little  time  for  public  affairs,  and  has 
never  been  in  any  sense  a politician.  However, 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  county  treasurer  of 
Wichita  County,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
appointed  term  was  elected  for  two  successive 
terms  to  the  same  office.  Since  then  he  has 
been  too  busy  to  accept  any  preferment  from 
his  party,  although  he  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a loyal  democrat.  Fraternally  his  associations 
are  with  the  Masonic  bodies,  in  which  he  has 
attained  to  the  K.  C.  C.  H.  degree,  and  the 
Shrine,  and  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
He  is  one  of  the  directors  in  the  Wichita  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  church  is  the  old- 
sehool  Presbyterian. 

On  October  18,  1882,  at  Clifton,  Mr.  Kemp 
married  Miss  Flora  Anderson,  a native  of 
Texas  and  a daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Robinson  (McLennan)  Anderson.  Capt. 
Allen  Anderson  was  a well  known  pioneer  and 
Indian  fighter,  and  did  much  service  on  the 
frontier  during  the  early  days  in  protecting 
life  and  property  of  the  settlers.  He  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  a member  of  his  own  com- 
pany while  engaged  in  a fight  with  Indians  on 
the  western  border.  Mrs.  Kemp’s  mother  was 
a daughter  of  the  McLennan  for  whom  Mc- 
Lennan County  was  named,  and  was  one  of 
the  very  prominent  pioneers  in  central  Texas. 

The  five  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp 
were  Emma  Sibyl,  Mary  Jewel,  Flora  Char- 
lotte, Bertha  Mae  and  Joseph  Anderson.  The 
first,  born  in  1885,  at  Wichita  Falls,  is  a grad- 
uate of  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Dallas,  and  also 
a graduate  in  the  languages  and  music  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  now 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Newton  Maer,  of  Wichita 
Falls.  Mary  Jewel  was  born  in  1888,  at 
Wichita  Falls,  and  is  a graduate  of  St.  Mary’s 
College  at  Dallas.  She  is  now  the  wife  of 
W.  S.  Langford,  of  Wichita  Falls.  Flora 
Charlotte,  born  in  1890,  at  Wichita  Falls,  died 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1911,  after  a long 
illness  of  typhoid  fever.  Bertha  Mae  was  born 
at  Wichita  Falls  in  1895,  and  is  a graduate  of 
St.  Mary’s  College  at  Dallas  and  also  of  a 
private  school  in  St.  Louis.  She  is  now  the 
wife  of  A.  B.  Booth,  of  Wichita  Falls. 
Joseph  Anderson  Kemp,  born  at  Wichita  Falls 


in  1904,  is  now  attending  the  Hill  School  at 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kemp  and  his  family  reside  in  one  of 
the  most  palatial  homes  in  Wichita  Falls, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Hill  District,  the  most 
exclusive  residence  portion  of  the  city. 

George  H.  Colvin.  Not  long  after  the 
first  great  railway  line  opened  up  the  range 
country  of  Western  Texas  to  civilization 
George  H.  Colvin  explored  that  district  and 
found  opportunity  as  a ranch  hand,  gradu- 
ally accommodating  himself  to  the  circum- 
stances and  raising  his  business  status.  It 
was  in  the  typical  stockman’s  paradise  of  West 
Texas  that  he  learned  banking,  and  graduated 
from  a bank  there  to  come  to  Fort  Worth 
about  twenty  years  ago.  As  a banker  Mr.  Col- 
vin is  known  all  over  the  Southwest  and  has 
the  distinction  of  being  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank,  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  banks  in  Texas,  and  housed  in 
a beautiful  home  in  the  tallest  building  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  Colvin  was  born  in  Howard  County, 
Central  Missouri,  March  22,  1860.  His  father, 
Christopher  Colvin,  was  a Kentuckian  and 
spent  his  comparatively  brief  life  as  a farmer. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Mr.  Col- 
vin’s mother  was  Ann  Elizabeth  Amick,  a 
native  of  Howard  County,  Missouri,  and 
daughter  of  Leander  Amick,  of  the  same 
section  of  that  state.  George  H.  Colvin  was 
the  third  in  a family  of  nine  children.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  in  a rural  environment 
in  Central  Missouri  until  he  was  nearly 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  attended  a cross 
roads  school  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with 
suffi  education  as  he  had  been  able  to  acquire 
and  with  the  viewpoint  only  of  a farm  boy, 
he  became  a clerk  in  a grocery  store  at  Glas- 
gow, Missouri.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
adventure  caused  him  to  leave  his  work  at 
Glasgow  and  in  1879  go  out  to  Leadville, 
Colorado,  where  he  worked  in  the  mines  and 
also  did  prospecting  there  and  at  Denver  for 
three  years.  Returning  with  a very  modest 
capital,  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at 
Glasgow,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Colvin  identified  himself  with  Texas 
in  May,  1883,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  he 
has  acknowledged  the  Lone  Star  common- 
wealth as  his  home  state.  He  did  his  work 
as  a ranch  hand  on  one  of  the  large  ranches 
near  Colorado  City.  He  also  clerked  in  a 
store  there  for  about  a year  and  for  eight 
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years  was  in  the  livery  business.  In  1892 
Mr.  Colvin  became  cashier  of  the  Colorado 
National  Bank,  and  while  there  he  also 
assumed  many  responsibilities  of  a public 
nature,  serving  both  as  alderman  and  mayor. 

In  1898  he  came  to  the  financial  metropolis 
of  Northwest  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  and  assumed 
his  post  as  cashier  of  the  American  National 
Bank.  Since  then  his  associations  have 
brought  him  steadily  increasing  prestige  with 
the  men  of  wealth  in  this  section  of  Texas. 
In  1915  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  National  Bank.  Then,  in  January, 
1919,  was  effected  the  consolidation  of  the 
American  National  and  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  Bank  under  the  new  title  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank,  which 
is  now  quartered  in  its  home  in  the  twenty- 
four  story  F.  & M.  Building.  At  the  con- 
solidation Mr.  Colvin  became  vice  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  general  welfare  of  Fort  Worth  is  one 
of  Mr.  Colvin’s  primary  considerations.  When 
the  city  went  under  the  commission  plan  of 
government  in  1908  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  first  board  of  commissioners.  He  has 
been  honored  with  a number  of  other  posts 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Colvin  is  a 
democrat  by  inheritance  and  by  practice,  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club  and  is  a Knight  of  Pythias 
and  Elk.  In  1887  he  married  Miss  B.  Pear- 
son, daughter  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Pearson.  They 
have  two  children : M.  Pearson  Colvin,  now 
paying  teller  in  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
National  Bank,  and  Georgia  Elizabeth,  a stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Frank  McKnight,  president  of  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Arlington,  is  a Tarrant  County 
pioneer,  having  lived  here  for  half  a century. 
He  knew  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Fort 
Worth  and  had  a share  in  developing  the 
country  around  Arlington,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  first  merchants  and  now  for  a number 
of  years  past  has  been  active  in  banking. 

Mr.  McKnight  was  born  in  East  Texas  at 
the  historic  town  of  Nacogdoches,  November 
5,  1850,  son  of  W.  D.  and  Susan  E.  (Wynne) 
McKnight.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Ten- 
nessee and  settled  in  Texas  in  1837,  the  year 
after  the  winning  of  independence.  His  father 
took  an  active  part  in  Americanizing  Texas, 
and  when  the  United  States  went  to  war  with 
Mexico  he  joined  the  fighting  forces  and  was  in 
service  from  1846  until  1848.  Then  when  the 
war  between  the  states  came  on  he  joined  the 


Confederate  army  as  captain  of  a company,  but 
was  accidentally  killed  November  11,  1861, 
a few  months  after  the  war  started.  His 
widow  survived  him  until  December  24,  1878. 
They  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  and 
the  sons  are  still  living,  Frank  being  the  oldest. 

His  early  youth  was  spent  on  a Texas  farm 
and  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  It  was  on  January  1,  1870, 
that  Mr.  McKnight  came  to  Tarrant  County. 
There  was  not  a single  railroad  in  the  county 
at  the  time,  and  the  principal  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  outside  of  Fort  Worth  was  farm- 
ing and  ranching.  In  1887  Mr.  McKnight 
removed  to  the  present  city  of  Arlington,  and 
for  a number  of  years  conducted  mercantile 
establishments  that  was  a popular  center  for 
the  trade  of  a large  surrounding  district. 
Later  he  took  up  banking,  and  for  four  years 
was  active  vice  president  of  the  Arlington 
National  Bank.  On  November  26,  1915,  he 
and  others  associated  with  him  organized  the 
State  Bank  of  Arlington,  and  he  has  been 
president  of  that  institution  ever  since. 

Mr.  McKnight  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  being  past  master  of  Arlington  Lodge 
No.  148.  He  married  Miss  Mattie  Middleton 
on  September  19,  1894.  They  have  two  sons, 
Alfred  and  Frank,  Jr. 

J.  E.  M.  Yates.  Few  men  can  claim  a 
longer  continuous  experience  in  business  than 
Mr.  Yates  of  Grapevine,  who  has  been  a dry 
goods  merchant  in  that  Tarrant  County  com- 
munity forty-four  years  and  is  also  president 
of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Grapevine. 

Mr.  Yates  who  came  to  Tarrant  County  be- 
fore the  first  railroad  was  built  in  this  part 
of  North  Texas  was  born  in  Randolph  County, 
Missouri,  December  12,  1850.  His  father, 
John  M.  Yates,  was  born  in  Virginia,  his 
birthplace  being  two  and  a half  miles  from 
the  spot  where  General  Stonewall  Jackson 
died.  The  father  was  also  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia where  the  family  lived  for  several  years. 
John  M.  Yates  was  a double  cousin  of  Richard 
Yates,  the  famous  war  governor  of  Illinois. 
His  life  was  spent  as  a farmer  and  planter  in 
Missouri,  where  he  died.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Terrill,  a native  of  Kentucky,  whose 
father  was  a Virginian.  John  M.  Yates  and 
his  wife  were  twice  married,  and  there  were 
three  sets  of  children,  twenty-two  in  all,  two 
by  the  mother’s  first  marriage,  ten  by  the 
father’s  first  wife,  and  ten  by  the  marriage  of 
John  M.  Yates  and  Elizabeth  Terrill,  fifth 
among  whom  is  J.  E.  M.  Yates. 
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The  latter  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  North- 
eastern Missouri,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Mount  Pleasant  College  at  Huntsville,  that 
state.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  started 
out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and 
in  1873  reached  Texas.  He  joined  the  little 
community  of  Grapevine  in  Tarrant  County 
and  four  years  later  married  the  daughter  of 
the  pioneer  merchant  of  that  community,  E. 
M.  Jenkins.  He  soon  became  identified  with 
the  mercantile  business,  was  for  a number 
of  years  associated  in  the  firm  of  Jenkins  & 
Yates,  his  partner  being  Zeb  Jenkins.  He 
bought  the  business  in  1896  and  without  a 
break  has  been  selling  dry  goods  at  Grapevine 
for  forty-four  years.  He  developed  one  of 
the  largest  dry  goods  enterprises  in  any  coun- 
try town  in  Texas. 

In  1906  he  helped  organize  the  Farmers 
National  Bank  of  Grapevine  with  a capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  He  was  vice  president 
until  1910,  and  since  that  year  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  Mr.  Yates  is  one  of 
the  large  property  owners  of  Tarrant  County, 
owning  several  valuable  farms  and  other  in- 
terests. 

February  21,  1877,  he  married  Miss  Kate 
Jenjdns,  daughter  of  E.  M.  Jenkins  who  es- 
tablished the  first  store  at  Grapevine  in  1859. 
She  was  born  and  reared  in  Grapevine.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yates  have  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter: Earl,  associated  with  his  father  as  a mer- 
chant; Carl,  a traveling  man  living  at  Fort 
Worth;  Junius  E.  with  the  Reynolds  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Fort  Worth;  John  M.,  a 
traveling  man;  and  Weechie,  wife  of  Frank 
T.  Estil,  a farmer.  Mr.  Yates  has  always 
been  a stanch  democrat.  He  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  Shriner  and  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church. 

Burr  Wilson  Couch.  A former  president 
of  the  Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Associa- 
tion, Burr  Wilson  Couch  is  widely  known  over 
the  Southwest  as  an  expert  and  authority  on 
all  branches  of  cotton  seed  products  manu- 
facture, and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Fort 
Worth,  primarily  interested  in  cotton  oil  mill 
promotion,  but  also  bearing  a share  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  general  forward  movement  that 
has  kept  the  city  in  stride  with  the  foremost 
centers  of  commerce  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Couch  was  born  near  Italy,  Texas, 
July  14,  1869,  son  of  James  C.  and  Laura 
( Morris)  Couch.  He  had  a good  practical 
education  in  public  and  private  schools,  and 


graduated  in  1889  from  Hope  Institute,  a 
boarding  school  of  Italy.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  over  thirty  years,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a versatile  role  of  business.  In 
1890  he  was  in  the  drug  business.  In  1891 
he  became  interested  in  a grocery  establish- 
ment, with  which  he  continued  until  1893.  In 
that  year  of  general  industrial  depression  he 
began  his  association  with  the  cotton  business. 
He  was  a cotton  broker  until  1899,  in  which 
year  he  acquired  some  holdings  in  the  Italy 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  becoming  principal 
owner  and  general  manager  of  the  plant.  He 
confined  his  enterprise  largelv  to  his  home 
town  in  this  business  until  1910,  when  he  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Fort  Worth  as  a larger 
city  from  which  to  direct  his  increasing  inter- 
ests. At  Fort  Worth  he  became  associated 
with  the  prominent  capitalist  Winfield  Scott 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Mutual  Cotton  Oil 
Companv.  being  vice  president  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Scott  acquired  the  Scott  estate’s 
holdings  and  served  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company  until  November  1, 
1917.  At  that  time  he  sold  a controlling  in- 
terest and  retired  from  the  active  manage- 
ment, though  he  is  still  on  the  board  as  a 
director  and  stockholder.  One  of  Fort 
Worth’s  leading  enterprises  todav  is  the  Trad- 
ers Oil  Mill  Comoanv.  which  Mr.  Couch  or- 
ganized March  15.  1918,  with  a capital  of 
$150,000.  He  is  interested  as  a stockholder 
and  otherwise  in  a number  of  cotton  oil  mills 
over  Texas.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
and  principal  owner  of  the  Grandview  Cotton 
Oil  Companv  at  Grandview  and  also  the  Trad- 
ers Cotton  Oil  Companv  of  Sulnhur  Springs. 
He  owns  the  Citizens  Cotton  Oil  Company  of 
Taylor,  Texas,  and  this  is  operated  under 
his  direction.  It  was  his  prominence  as  an 
owner  and  manager  of  such  industries  that  led 
to  his  appropriate  selection  as  president  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association. 
The  Traders  Oil  Mill  Companv,  which  Mr. 
Couch  organized  in  1918,  has  its  large  plant 
at  the  South  end  of  Hemphill  Street  in  Fort 
Worth,  this  plant  having  been  constructed  at 
a cost  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Couch  was  elected  mavor  of  his  home 
town  of  Italy  in  1909,  but  resigned  the  office 
on  his  removal  to  Fort  Worth  the  follorving 
year.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  the  Elks  and  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  is  also  identified  bv  mem- 
bership with  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  River 
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Crest  Country  Club.  He  married  Myrtle  Ad- 
kisson,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Vivienne. 

Judge  I.  H.  Burney-  Soon  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  through 
Western  Texas  to  El  Paso,  a young  lawyer,  a 
native  Texan,  established  his  office  at  Colo- 
rado City  in  the  midst  of  the  great  range 
country,  and  gained  his  early  clientage  chiefly 
among  the  stockmen  of  Northwestern  Texas. 
Judge  Burney  has  always  been  a prominent 
lawyer  among  Texas  cattlemen,  served  for 
many  years  as  attorney  of  the  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers’  Association  and  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a century  has  lived  at  Fort  Worth. 

Judge  Burney  was  born  at  Kerrville, 
Texas,  April  16,  1859,  son  of  H.  M.  and  Mary 
(Tatum)  Burney.  The  interesting  record  of 
his  father  is  given  in  the  following  sketch.  I.  H. 
Burney  spent  his  boyhood  in  Southwestern 
Texas,  attended  common  schools  there,  was 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Southwest- 
ern College  at  Georgetown,  Texas,  in  1880, 
and  received  his  degree  in  law  from  Vander- 
bilt University  in  1882.  The  following  year 
he  located  at  Colorado  City  and  was  in  gen- 
eral practice  there  for  twelve  years,  handling 
many  of  the  important  legal  matters  in  the 
district  and  country  west  of  Fort  Worth. 
While  there  he  held  two  appointments  from 
the  governor  of  Texas,  one  as  special  district 
judge  and  the  other  as  a commissioner  to  the 
International  Exposition  at  Paris,  France,  in 
1889.  The  first  public  office  he  ever  held  was 
as  city  attorney  of  Colorado.  His  partner  in 
law  at  Colorado  City  was  R.  L.  Ball.  In  1894 
they  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where  Judge 
Burney  practiced  two  years,  and  then  deter- 
mined to  resume  his  place  and  his  association 
with  his  former  clients  in  West  Texas  and  in 
1896  came  to  Fort  Worth.  Judge  Burney, 
while  practically  retired,  is  still  nominally  a 
partner  in  law  practice  with  S.  H.  Cowan.  In 
later  years  Judge  Burney  has  given  much  of 
his  time  to  his  investments  and  other  personal 
affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  National  Bank,  and  when  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
National  Bank  he  remained  on  the  board  of 
the  larger  institution.  He  is  a director  in  sev- 
eral other  corporations  at  Fort  Worth  and 
elsewhere  and  owner  of  considerable  real 
estate. 

Judge  Burney  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  and  River  Cre^t  Country  Clubs  and  is 
a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  Knight  of 


Pythias.  Judge  Burney  married  in  1896  Belle 
Largent  Stonemets. 

Judge  Burney  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
traveled  men  of  Texas.  He  acquired  a taste 
for  travel  through  his  visit  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition in  1889,  and  the  possession  of  ample 
means  has  enabled  him  to  gratify  that  taste. 
He  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  more  than  half 
a dozen  times,  and  has  been  a student  as  well 
as  a traveler  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  His  travels  have  given  him  a 
wide  knowledge  of  all  the  Americas  and  he 
has  been  in  every  capital  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  and  has  an  interesting  acquaintance 
with  the  complex  racial  and  political  problems 
involved  in  the  eastern  countries,  including  the 
Balkans.  He  has  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  South  America. 

Judge  Burney  has  served  as  city  park  com- 
missioner of  Fort  Worth  and  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Texas  Woman’s  College  since 
its  organization.  During  the  World  war  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  auxiliary  war 
work,  being  chairman  of  the  Tarrant  County 
Red  Cross,  while  Mrs.  Burney  was  chairman 
of  the  Canteen  Committee  in  association  with 
a hundred  other  faithful  women.  Judge  Bur- 
ney was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
president  of  the  first  golf  club  in  Fort  Worth, 
now  the  River  Crest  Country  Club.  Mrs. 
Burney  organized  the  Woman’s  State  Golf 
Association  and  was  its  first  president.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Library.  Their  home  at  Fort 
Worth  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  private 
residence  in  the  city,  located  on  Sunset  Ter- 
race. 

Hance  McCain  Burney,  father  of  the 
prominent  Fort  Worth  lawyer  Judge  I.  H. 
Burney,  was  a pioneer  of  Texas  and  a man 
whose  record  may  be  studied  with  profit  by 
all  who  admire  the  sturdiness  and  enterprise 
of  those  men  who  “made  Texas.” 

He  was  born  near  the  famous  Revolution- 
ary war  battleground,  Guilford  Courthouse, 
North  Carolina,  May  12,  1826.  He  lived  to 
be  nearly  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  passing 
away  at  his  home  in  Kerr  County  April  23, 
1915.  The  vitality  and  vigor  of  his  life  are 
reflected  in  the  seven  sons  who  survive  him. 
He  spent  his  early  life  in  McNary  County, 
Tennessee,  and  first  came  to  Texas  in  1853, 
locating  in  Washington  County.  In  Washing- 
ton County  on  December  28,  1853,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  A.  Tatum,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  Tatum,  who  in  1852  came  from 
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McNary  County,  Tennessee,  and  settled  at 
Labaradee  Prairie,  two  miles  from  the  old 
town  of  Burton  in  Washington  County, 
Texas.  On  December  28,  1913,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burney  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding,  six  of  their  sons  being  present. 
Mrs.  Burney,  the  aged  wife  and  mother,  is 
still  living  in  Kerr  County,  and  her  home  has 
been  in  one  house  for  over  sixty  years.  She 
was  born  in  Tennessee  June  13,  1839.  After 
their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burney  returned 
to  Tennessee  for  several  years,  then  came 
back  to  Texas  in  1856,  and  after  about  a year 
in  Washington  County  moved  to  Kerrville, 
where  they  were  associated  with  the  first  set- 
tlers, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  H.  M. 
Burney  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
original  group  of  pioneers  in  that  community. 
Their  first  home  was  at  the  corner  of  what  is 
now  Main  and  Baker  streets.  A Postoffice 
was  established  at  Kerrville  in  1857,  with 
Judge  Burney  as  the  first  postmaster.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  merchants,  his  store 
being  next  door  to  the  courthouse.  He  served 
as  postmaster  seven  years,  and  in  1862  he  es- 
tablished a ranch  on  Turtle  Creek  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Guadalupe  River,  where  he 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a man  of 
exceptional  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  The 
opportunities  for  accumulating  wealth  were 
not  abundant  in  that  sparsely  settled  section 
of  Southwest  Texas,  but  by  the  production  of 
the  means  to  wealth  and  his  public  spirit 
H.  M.  Burney  deserved  all  the  prosperity  that 
comes  to  the  most  successful  men.  Besides 
his  ranching  industry  he  recognized  some  of 
the  natural  resources  of  his  community  and 
proceeded  in  characteristic  manner  to  develop 
them  not  only  for  his  own  profit  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  district.  The  banks  of 
the  Guadalupe  River  contained  a large  amount 
of  cypress  timber.  To  convert  it  into  lumber 
he  imported  into  the  country  a steam  sawmill, 
freighted  from  San  Antonio  laboriously  by 
ox  teams.  He  constructed  the  mill  in  1871, 
and  sawed  up  large  quantities  of  cypress  tim- 
ber, much  of  which  was  sent  to  San  Antonio. 
The  home  in  which  he  lived  the  best  years 
of  his  life  and  in  which  his  widow  still  re- 
sides was  built  from  cypress,  every  piece  of 
timber  from  sills  to  shingles  being  of  the 
“wood  everlasting.”  While  he  was  a success- 
ful cattle  rancher,  he  was  also  interested  in 
agriculture  and  early  understood  the  avail- 
ability of  the  valley  lands  of  the  Guadalupe 
for  wheat  growing.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  produce  wheat  in  that  section,  and  in  order 


to  find  an  outlet  for  his  crop  and  encourage 
his  neighbor  farmers  and  ranchers  to  sow 
wheat  he  established  a flour  mill,  using  the 
water  power  from  the  Guadalupe  River.  This 
flour  mill  was  erected  in  the  early  ’70s.  Thus 
he  had  a prominent  share  in  establishing  local 
industries,  that  went  a long  way  toward  mak- 
ing the  community  self  supporting  in  the 
many  years  when  Kerrville  had  no  railroad 
facilities. 

In  the  early  ’60s  he  was  appointed  probate 
judge  of  Kerr  County  and  in  1878  was  elected 
to  the  office  then  known  as  chief  justice  or 
county  judge,  filling  that  post  four  years.  He 
also  served  as  deputy  county  and  district  clerk. 
Judge  Burney  both  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
children  and  for  the  community  in  general 
was  deeply  interested  in  education,  and  from 
his  own  slender  resources  he  provided  gener- 
ously for  the  needs  of  his  sons  and  gave  them 
the  advantages  of  college.  The  records  of 
these  sons  show  that  they  well  repaid  the  af- 
fection and  interest  of  their  parents.  The  nine 
sons,  seven  of  whom  survive  their  father, 
were  Judge  R.  FI.  Burney,  Judge  I.  H.  Bur- 
ney, W.  D.  Burney,  J.  G.  Burney,  William 
Burney,  Lee  Burney,  John  W.  Burney,  Mack 
Burney  (deceased)  and  Percy  Clitus  Burney 
(deceased).  The  survivors  all  live  in  Kerr 
County  except  I.  H.  Burney  of  Fort  Worth 
and  J.  G.  Burney  of  Austin.  Robert  Henry 
Burney  has  been  a prominent  Texas  lawyer 
for  many  years,  a former  member  and  for  a 
time  president  pro  tern  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  for  the  past  sixteen  years  has  been  judge 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  Judicial  District,  with 
home  at  Kerrville.  W.  D.  Burney,  a resident 
of  Center  Point  in  Kerr  County,  is  cashier  of 
the  Guadalupe  Valley  Bank.  J.  G.  Burney  is 
a farmer,  merchant  and  former  member  of  the 
Legislature,  living  at  Austin.  William  is  a 
stock  farmer  at  Center  Point.  Lee  is  also  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  John  W.  is  a 
merchant  at  Kerrville. 

Giles  H.  Connell.  The  story  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  Texas  is  rich  in 
the  lore  of  the  boundless  prairie,  the  range 
and  the  trail,  and  closely  interwoven  in  the 
legend  are  the  names  of  certain  men  and 
families  who  have  played  an  active  part  in 
transforming  the  wilderness  into  a modern 
commonwealth  with  all  of  its  twentieth-cen- 
tury advantages  and  opportunities,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  brief  review  to  record  a 
few  salient  facts  in  the  life  of  one  who  has 
won  for  himself  deserved  recognition  in  the 
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field  of  commerce,  banking  and  industrial 
development  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  ranch- 
ing and  the  cattle  industry. 

Mr.  Connell  is  a native  Texan,  born  in  Bell 
County,  where  the  Town  of  Holland  now 
stands,  May  25,  1856.  His  father,  William 
Connell,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina.  He 
came  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  in  1834,  his 
first  location  being  made  in  Washington 
County.  He  served  as  a soldier  in  Gen.  Sam 
Houston’s  army  in  the  war  for  Texas  inde- 
pendence. He  became  a prominent  cattle- 
man, rancher  and  freighter  when  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  was  by  ox  teams,  “trek- 
king” across  the  plains.  In  1843  he  married 
Loumisa  Wills,  a native  of  Missouri,  who 
had  come  with  her  parents  to  Texas  and  who, 
like  her  husband,  was  a member  of  one  of 
those  sturdy  families  who  had  cheerfully  faced 
the  dangers  of  a new  country  and  whose 
prairie  homes  stood  as  the  outposts  of  civiliza- 
tion upon  the  Western  frontier.  Of  a family 
of  eight  sons  and  three  daughters  born  to  this 
union  three  sons  and  two  daughters  still  sur- 
vive. The  parents  spent  the  latter  years  of 
their  lives  in  Brownwood,  Texas,  where  Wil- 
liam Connell  died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years.  His  widow  survived  him  until  1899, 
when  she  passed  to  her  eternal  rest  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years. 

Giles  H.  Connell  went  with  his  parents  to 
Brown  County  when  but  five  years  of  age, 
and  there  he  spent  his  boyhood  amidst  such 
surroundings  and  with  the  limited  advan- 
tages common  to  the  youth  of  that  locality 
and  period.  In  1878  he  went  to  Buffalo  Gap, 
where  he  engaged  in  merchandising,  opening 
one  of  the  first  stores  in  the  town.  With  mule 
teams  he  hauled  from  Fort  Worth  the  lumber 
used  in  the  construction  of  his  buildings,  and 
later  employed  the  same  means  in  transport- 
ing the  merchandise  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  the  business.  When  the  railroad  was  ex- 
tended to  Sweetwater  he  located  there  and 
built  the  first  residence  erected  in  the  town. 
His  brother,  Wilson  E.,  joined  with  him  and  a 
general  merchandising  business  was  established 
under  the  firm  name  of  Connell  Brothers,  and 
continued  many  years.  Sweetwater  in  the 
early  days  of  its  existence  was  no  place  for 
the  tenderfoot  or  the  faint  hearted.  It  was 
the  gathering  point  for  the  cowboys  and  ranch- 
ers for  miles  around,  and  also  one  of  the 
principal  stopping  points  on  the  Overland  trail. 
Many  rough  characters  were  also  attracted  to 
the  place,  as  was  common  with  all  frontier 
towns  in  the  early  days,  and  many  worthy 


travelers  who  sought  safe  lodgings  were  accom- 
modated by  the  hospitality  of  Connell  Brothers, 
who  furnished  them  blankets  upon  which  to 
sleep  in  the  back  of  the  store,  sacks  of  flour 
being  utilized  as  a barricade  against  stray 
bullets  as  possible  disturbers  of  their  slumber. 

In  1888  Connell  Brothers  opened  a store  in 
Midland,  and  also  established  a private  bank- 
ing business  there,  which  bank  is  now  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Midland.  This  humble 
beginning  also  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
career  in  banking  that  has  brought  honor  and 
success  to  both  of  the  brothers.  A sketch  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  work  outlines  the 
career  of  Wilson  E.  Connell,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  in  which 
institution  G.  H.  Connell  is  a director.  In 
addition  to  his  banking  interests  in  Fort  Worth 
G.  H.  Connell  owned  and  conducted  a bank  in 
Duncan,  Oklahoma,  for  fourteen  years,  and 
has  also  conducted  banks  at  Eastland  and  Spur. 

Mr.  Connell  came  to  Fort  Worth,  to  reside, 
in  1890.  Two  years  later,  in  association  with 
Winfield  Scott  and  A.  A.  Hartgrove,  he  organ- 
ized the  Dublin  Cotton  Oil  Company  and  was 
chosen  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
business  which  he  conducted  with  signal  suc- 
cess. He  also  built  the  cotton  oil  mill  at 
Brownwood,  and  operated  the  same  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  has  been  heavily  interested  in 
the  lumber  manufacturing  business  in  East 
Texas,  and  in  this  field  of  enterprise  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  industrial  development 
of  his  state. 

February  16,  1879,  Mr.  Connell  married 
Josephine  McHan,  a native  of  Alabama  who 
had  come  to  Texas  in  1877,  and  a descendant 
of  an  old  and  prominent  family  in  Alabama. 
Of  the  ten  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Connell  two  died  in  infancy,  two  died  in  early 
childhood,  and  those  surviving  are:  Elma, 

now  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Reese,  a prominent 
lumberman  of  Beaumont,  Texas;  Edna  mar- 
ried E.  C.  Edmonds,  president  of  the  bank  at 
Spur,  Texas;  Esther  married  C.  R.  Miller, 
president  of  the  Miller  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Dallas ; Phoebe  married  T.  S.  Corri- 
her,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Waco 
Twine  Mills,  Waco,  Texas;  Walter,  the  only 
living  son,  is  a well  known  resident  of  Arling- 
ton Heights ; and  Ruth,  who  is  now  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Snyder,  resides  in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Connell  in  religious  faith  is  a member 
of  the  College  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  where 
he  has  served  as  deacon.  He  is  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  good  government,  and  has  ever  been 
liberal  in  his  support  of  those  movements 
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tending  toward  the  betterment  of  his  state  and 
community.  A man  of  keen  discrimination 
and  sound  judgement,  he  has  been  able  to  see 
opportunities  and  has  profited  thereby,  and  in 
the  different  spheres  of  activity  which  have 
claimed  his  attention  he  has  achieved  honor- 
able and  accredited  success. 

Eugene  S.  Allen  is  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Fort  Worth  bar,  where  his 
work  and  services  have  gained  him  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  fellow  lawyers  and  other  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  his  personal  ability. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Tarrant  County, 
Texas,  March  6,  1882,  son  of  W.  V.  S.  and 
Mary  (Mosaly)  Allen.  His  father,  a native 
of  Tennessee,  came  to  Tarrant  County  in  1878 
and  spent  his  active  life  as  a farmer.  The 
mother,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  is 
still  living  on  the  old  farm.  All  her  seven 
children  are  still  living  in  Tarrant  County. 

The  fourth  child  and  third  son,  Eugene  S. 
Allen,,  had  a farm  environment  and  a farm 
training,  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
through  his  own  earnings  achieved  his  higher 
and  professional  education.  He  attended  the 
North  Texas  State  Normal  School,  but  studied 
law  at  a night  school  at  Fort  Worth  and  also 
by  correspondence  courses.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  June,  1917,  and  began  regular 
practice  in  August,  1918.  Mr.  Allen  has 
acquired  other  business  interests  in  Fort 
Worth  and  vicinity,  and  to  some  degree  has 
interested  himself  in  politics. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  In  1908  he  married  Una  Morgan, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Allen. 

Leon  Gross.  The  largest  exclusive  cloth- 
ing establishment  in  North  Texas  is  Washer 
Brothers  of  Fort  Worth,  a business  that  has 
enjoyed  a steady  growth  and  increasing  pres- 
tige for  over  twenty  years  and  would  easily 
rank  among  the  first  ten  or  twelve  large  stores 
in  the  South. 

The  (president  of  this  business  is  Leon 
Gross,  who  came  to  Fort  Worth  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  rise  in  commercial  affairs.  He 
was  born  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  August  26, 
1866,  son  of  Henry  and  Jeannette  (Levy) 
Gross.  He  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  was  well  educated  and 
given  a thorough  commercial  training.  On 
coming  to  Fort  Worth  in  1887  he  entered  the 
clothing  business,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
associated  with  the  Washer  Brothers  Com- 


pany, and  has  been  president  of  that  company 
since  1907.  The  company  employs  eighty- 
five  people,  and  the  store,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  business  landmarks  in  the  city, 
is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Main  streets,  in 
a building  100  by  100  feet. 

Mr.  Gross  married  in  1899  Edith  Mayer,  of 
Fort  Worth.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner,  an  Elk,  Knight  of  Pythias,  a 
member  of  the  U.  B.  A.,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  is  popular  in  many  of  the  civic 
and  social  organizations,  including  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  the  Fort  Worth  Country 
Club. 

John  P.  King.  Possessing  strength  of  will 
and  indomitable  ambition,  combined  with  the 
necessary  caliber  of  brain,  John  P.  King  has 
steadily  advanced  until  he  is  today  numbered 
among  the  leading  business  men  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  is  a recognized  authority  upon 
civic  matters.  He  has  had  no  outside  assist- 
ance of  either  undue  influence  of  powerful 
friends  or  large  capital,  but  has  worked  his 
way  upward  through  his  own  abilities  and  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  position  he  now  occupies 
in  the  confidence  of  his  associates. 

John  P.  King  was  born  at  Brenham,  Wash- 
ington County,  Texas,  December  5,  1861,  a 
son  of  Porter  and  Eudora  (Bush)  King,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Hopkinsville,  Ken- 
tucky, who  came  to  Texas  in  1842,  and  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  Washington  County. 
Porter  King  was  a farmer  by  occupation,  and 
lived  to  be  eighty-three  years  of  age,  but  his 
wife  passed  away  when  she  was  fifty-eight 
years  old.  They  had  nine  children  to  reach 
maturity,  six  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  of 
them  all  John  P.  King  was  the  second  in  order 
of  birth.  When  he  was  about  eight  years  old 
his  parents  moved  to  Fort  Worth,  and  lived 
in  this  city  for  four  years,  and  then  moved  to 
a farm  near  Hundley,  in  Tarrant  County. 
There  John  P.  King  continued  to  live  for  five 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Fort  Worth.  Sub- 
sequently he  attended  Adran  College,  and 
upon  his  return  began  clerking  in  a dry  goods 
store  of  Fort  Worth,  and  was  thus  occupied 
for  seven  years.  While  thus  employed  he 
naturally  served  many  persons  and  acquired  a 
wide  acquaintance,  and  when  he  was  placed 
on  the  ticket  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
county  clerk  he  made  an  excellent  campaign 
and  was  elected  to  it  by  a gratifying  majority, 
and  was  re-elected  several  times,  serving 
until  1898. 
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In  the  latter  year  Mr.  King  organized  the 
Southern  Ice  & Cold  Storage  Company,  now 
the  King  Ice  Company,  and  has  made  of  it 
one  of  the  leading  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
city,  and  is  still  serving  it  as  president.  In 
1906  he  organized  the  King  Candy  Company 
upon  a small  scale,  his  first  plant  only  employ- 
ing about  twenty-four  persons.  His  present 
plant  gives  employment  to  450  people,  and  his 
trade  is  a wholesome  one,  his  representatives 
traveling  as  far  west  as  Arizona,  and  covering 
all  of  the  southern  states.  Mr.  King  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank, 
and  the  Fort  Worth  Power  & Light  Company, 
and  he  is  a stockholder  in  other  local  concerns, 
for  he  has  great  faith  in  Fort  Worth  and  has 
ever  been  willing  to  give  a practical  demon- 
stration of  this  by  investing  his  money  in 
the  undertakings  of  its  business  men  of  good 
repute. 

Mr.  King  was  united  in  marriage  in  1897 
with  Lorena  Blain,  and  they  have  three  sons, 
namely:  John  P.,  Jr.,  Clinton  B.  and  Robert 
Lee.  He  belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the 
River  Cress  Country  Club  and  to  the  Masons 
and  Elks.  Possessing  a strong  personality 
and  extraordinary  ability  for  organizing, 
Mr.  King  has  captured  the  confidence  of  his 
business  associates,  and  has  become  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  his  two  companies,  as  well  as 
their  executive  head.  His  strong  and  well- 
balanced  mind  enables  him  to  handle  success- 
fully and  promptly  the  various  and  intricate 
problems  which  come  before  him  for  solution. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  of  Fort  Worth  who  pos- 
sesses that  new  courage  and  bigger  vision 
which  are  resulting  in  the  remarkable  growth 
of  this  region,  and  his  community  owes  him  a 
heavy  debt  for  what  he  has  done  for  it  as  an 
honorable  and  public-spirited  citizen. 

John  Howard  Wright,  merchant  and 
banker  of  Mansfield,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
merchant  with  a continuous  record  of  activity 
in  Tarrant  County.  He  has  lived  in  that  one 
locality  of  Northwest  Texas  forty-five  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  achieved  a splendid 
reputation  both  as  a business  man  and  as  a 
public-spirited  citizen. 

Mr.  Wright  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  May  28,  1857.  Kansas  City  is  in 
Jackson  County,  though  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  birth  the  two  towns  of  any  con- 
sequence there  were  Westport  and  Indepen- 
dence. His  grandfather,  William  Wright,  was 
a Virginian  and  settled  at  Fayette,  Missouri, 
in  pioneer  times,  later  removing  to  Palmyra 


in  Northern  Missouri  and  finally  to  Yazoo, 
Mississippi,  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever. 
Dr.  William  Sebree  Wright,  father  of  the 
Mansfield  banker,  was  born  at  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri, and  during  the  Civil  war  was  a surgeon 
in  Price’s  army.  He  was  once  captured  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot  as  a spy,  and  he  was 
a prisoner  of  war  for  two  years,  four  months, 
eleven  days  at  St.  Louis  and  Alton.  In  1870 
he  moved  to  Texas,  locating  at  Nacogdoches 
for  five  years  and  in  1875  moved  to  Mans- 
field, but  five  years  later  went  to  Montana 
and  died  at  Butte  City  in  1882.  Dr.  William 
S.  Wright  married  S.  I.  Hinch,  whose  father, 
Henry  Hinch,  was  in  his  day  a prominent 
man  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  but  spent  his 
last  days  and  died  at  Mansfield,  Texas.  J.  H. 
Wright  was  the  oldest  of  five  children.  Three 
others  are  still  living:  W.  H.  and  H.  L., 

both  in  Montana ; Alice,  wife  of  R.  H.  Evans 
of  South  Texas.  J.  H.  Wright  spent  his  boy- 
hood days  in  New  Orleans,  Shreveport  and 
Nacogdoches,  acquiring  his  education  in 
Louisiana  and  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
the  family  located  at  Mansfield.  The  first 
year  here  he  farmed,  and  he  then  took  the 
contract  for  handling  the  first  daily  mail  be- 
tween Mansfield  and  Fort  Worth.  Mr. 
Wright  in  1884  opened  a stock  of  general 
merchandise  at  Mansfield,  and  his  experience 
as  a merchant  has  continued  uninterrupted 
for  thirty-seven  years.  In  1897  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mike  Hurly,  J.  M.  Logan, 
J.  T.  Stephens  and  W.  B.  McKnight  as  a 
private  banking  firm,  but  a year  later  bought 
the  interests  of  Hurly  and  Logan.  He  was 
president  of  this  private  bank,  but  since  1906 
this  has  been  the  State  Bank  of  Mansfield 
with  Mr.  Wright  as  president  and  T.  G. 
Davis,  cashier.  It  is  one  of  the  prosperous 
country  banks  of  North  Texas,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $35,000,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $20,000,  and  total  resources  of  over 
$210,000.  In  addition  to  his  banking  and  mer- 
chandising interests  Mr.  Wright  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural 
development  of  this  section  of  Texas,  having 
some  1,300  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  Tarrant  and  Johnson  counties. 

In  1880  he  married  Lu  Smith  Halsell.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  children : Alice,  wife 

of  H.  C.  Walker  of  Fort  Worth;  Frances  E., 
wife  of  E.  B.  Spiller  of  Fort  Worth;  Harriet 
S.,  wife  of  Joe  M.  Callens  of  Fort  Worth; 
Lucien  H.,  who  was  in  the  Headquarters 
Company  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
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Aviation  Train  and  saw  service  in  France; 
and  William  Sebree,  who  attended  the  Stu- 
dents Amy  Training  Camp  and  was  in  train- 
ing at  Camp  Taylor,  Louisville,  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  This  son  is  now  a 
student  of  law  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

John  E.  Quarles  has  been  in  the  lumber 
business  almost  since  he  came  to  Texas,  and 
in  former  years  was  closely  associated  with  a 
group  of  pioneer  business  men  whom  Fort 
Worth  has  long  honored.  Mr.  Quarles  is  a 
well  known  man  of  affairs,  though  his  chief 
interests  are  in  the  Quarles  Lumber  Company. 

He  was  born  in  Obion  County,  Tennessee, 
March  13,  1875,  son  of  John  R.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Emmerson)  Quarles,  the  former  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Tennes- 
see. His  mother  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years 
and  his  father  is  still  living  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six.  All  their  eight  children 
lived  to  mature  years,  John  E.  being  the  fifth 
child  and  third  son. 

His  boyhood  days  were  passed  quietly  and 
uneventfully  in  Tennessee,  and  he  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  grew  up.  He  was  only  a 
boy  when  he  came  to  Texas,  and  for  several 
years  lived  at  Decatur,  in  Wise  County,  and 
in  other  sections  of  North  Texas.  In  1894  he 
became  identified  as  manager  of  the  Conway 
and  Leeper  Lumber  Company  at  Midlothian, 
Texas,  and  in  1899  at  Cleburne,  in  Johnson 
County,  but  since  1901  his  home  has  been  at 
Fort  Worth.  Here  he  became  associated  with 
Paul  Waples,  N.  Harding  and  W.  Scott  Wil- 
son, all  now  deceased.  He  organized  with  them 
a lumber  business  known  as  the  John  E. 
Quarles  Company,  and  of  this  corporation 
Mr.  Quarles  is  president.  It  is  one  of  the 
leading  lumber  companies  in  North  Texas,  and 
operates  a chain  of  seven  outside  yards. 

Mr.  Quarles  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club.  On  March  14,  1919,  he  married  Mae 
Wilson,  a daughter  of  the  late  W.  Scott 
Wilson. 

Elbert  L.  Lavender.  Through  that  con- 
centration of  effort  which  is  the  keystone  of 
success  Elbert  L.  Lavender  has  made  his 
way  to  a prominent  position  in  Fort  Worth 
business  affairs  as  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Crouch  Hardware  Company. 

Mr.  Lavender  belongs  to  the  very  earliest 
families  who  were  in  the  original  settlement 
of  the  Upper  Trinity  Valley  of  Texas.  His 
grandfather,  A.  M.  Lavender,  on  coming  to 


Texas  in  1846,  about  the  time  the  old  Peters 
Colony  was  established  as  the  nucleus  of 
Dallas,  located  in  what  is  now  Lancaster  in 
Dallas  County.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
the  Fort  Worth  business  man  was  James  H. 
Holloway,  who  came  from  Illinois  in  1849  and 
established  a home  in  the  same  community. 
These  men  were  spendid  types  of  the  pioneers 
in  North  Texas.  Grandfather  Lavender  had 
nine  children  and  grandfather  Holloway  had 
eight,  all  born  in  Texas.  Elbert  L.  Lavender 
was  born  at  Lancaster  January  8,  1874,  being 
the  only  son  of  C.  E.  and  M.  F.  (Holloway) 
Lavender,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Dallas 
County.  They  had  two  daughters. 

Elbert  Lavender  was  reared  in  his  home 
community  and  lived  there  until  March,  1904, 
when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  began  his 
connection  with  the  Crouch  Hardware  Com- 
pany as  bookkeeper.  Since  1915  he  has 
enjoyed  the  responsibilities  of  manager  of  thal 
widely  known  establishment. 

In  1903  Mr.  Lavender  married  Minnie  Willi 
of  Mineral  Wells,  Texas.  They  have  three 
children:  Elbert,  Jr.,  born  in  1909;  Thelma 
born  in  1911,  and  Marvin,  born  in  1915 
Mr.  Lavender  is  associated  with  the  progres- 
sive young  business  and  civic  element  at  Fort 
Worth,  is  a member  of  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is 
an  active  member  and  deacon  of  the  First 
Christian  Church. 

William  Joseph  Hefley  has  been  an  active 
factor  in  Fort  Worth  commercial  enterprise 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  is  president  of 
the  W.  J.  Hefley  Coal  Company  and  president 
of  the  Artesian  Bottling  & Ice  Cream  Com- 
pany. 

He  was  born  in  Anderson  County,  Texas, 
December  13,  1864,  son  of  George  W.  and 
Elizabeth  (Bradberry)  Hefley.  His  father 
was  a native  of  South  Carolina  and  his  mother 
of  Jackson,  Tennessee.  The  family  came  to 
Texas  in  1864,  locating  in  the  Town  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Anderson  County.  When  W.  J. 
Hefley  was  about  a year  old  his  parents  moved 
to  Belton,  Texas,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  finishing  his  education  in  the  high 
school.  At  Belton  he  learned  the  drug  busi- 
ness, and  subsequently  for  about  five  years 
lived  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
On  returning  to  Texas  he  located  in  Waco, 
where  he  was  a manufacturer.  About  1905 
he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  became  interested 
in  the  cotton  seed  oil  industry  and  the  coal 
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business.  His  chief  attention  at  present  is 
given  to  the  Artesian  Bottling  Works  & Ice 
Cream  Factory,  a business  that  has  rapidly 
grown  and  requires  most  of  his  time  and  man- 
agement. He  is  one  of  the  city’s  successful 
business  men  and  has  a number  of  interests 
in  the  locality. 

In  1897  he  married  Mary  Dalzell,  of 
Brownsville,  Texas.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: Mary  E.,  wife  of  David  S.  Googans, 
of  Fort  Worth;  Robert  D.,  and  William,  who 
was  born  in  1915.  Mr.  Hefley  is  a member 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River  Crest  Coun- 
try Club  and  of  other  civic  and  social  organ- 
izations. He  is  a Mason  and  Shriner. 

Max  Bergman,  president  of  the  Bergman 
Produce  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  has  been 
an  interesting  and  progressive  figure  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  that  city  from  a time 
when  its  population  was  such  that  he  practi- 
cally knew  everyone  claiming  Fort  Worth  as  a 
home. 

Mr.  Bergman  has  spent  all  his  life  since 
early  boyhood  in  Fort  Worth.  He  attended 
the  public  schools,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
started  his  business  career  as  a newsboy 
employe  of  the  old  Fort  Worth  Gazette,  when 
that  journal  was  edited  and  published  by 
Capt.  B.  B.  Paddock.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came clerk  in  a retail  grocery  store,  learned 
the  business,  and  for  seventeen  years  was  a 
grocery  merchant. 

On  February  1,  1909,  Mr.  Bergman  entered 
the  wholesale  produce  and  grocer’s  sundries 
business,  organizing  the  Bergman  Produce 
Company  that  year.  He  has  since  been  its 
president,  and  has  made  this  one  of  the  lead- 
ing firms  of  the  kind  in  Northern  Texas.  His 
business  associates  are  J.  W.  Bondurant,  vice 
president,  W.  S.  Hooper,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, while  his  brother,  G.  A.  Bergman,  is  also 
financially  interested  in  the  firm.  Besides  the 
headquarters  at  Fort  Worth  a branch  estab- 
lishment is  maintained  at  Quanah,  Texas.  The 
business  has  grown  to  one  of  large  volume 
and  employs  about  forty  persons,  including 
eleven  traveling  salesmen.  Mr.  Bergman  is 
also  interested  as  a stockholder  in  various 
other  enterprises  at  Fort  Worth. 

In  1894  he  married  Miss  Daisy  Watson,  of 
Tamaroa,  Illinois.  They  have  two  children, 
Lloyd  H.  and  Mary  Louise.  Mr.  Bergman 
is  a member  of  the  Glen  Garden  Club,  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  and  Knight  Templar 
Mason  and  Shriner,  and  a member  of  the 
Elks  Lodge.  He  has  ever  been  an  advocate 


and  a willing  supporter  of  all  movements  tend- 
ing toward  civic  betterment,  and  contributes 
liberally  of  his  time  and  effort  in  their  sup- 
port. He  is  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Boy  Scout  movement ; a member 
of  the  junior  board  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ; a member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Relief  Association;  an  active 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club ; and  a steward 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Fort  Worth. 

Judge  Sam  J.  Hunter.  More  than  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  Judge  Hunter  of 
Fort  Worth  prepared  his  first  brief  as  a 
lawyer.  He  came  to  Texas  about  the  close 
of  the  period  of  reconstruction,  from  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  is  one  of  the  compara- 
tively few  men  still  living  who  personally  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  which  restored  demo- 
cratic rule  in  the  state.  He  has  been  honored 
with  some  of  the  highest  judicial  offices,  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Fort 
Worth  bar. 

He  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Ken- 
tucky, October  31,  1845.  His  father  was  a 
first  cousin  of  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  who  served 
as  secretary  of  state  in  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. His  father,  Dr.  Andrew  Jackson 
Hunter,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1816,  but 
was  reared  in  Kentucky  and  educated  as  a 
physician  in  that  state.  He  was  a man  of 
adventurous  impulse,  and  while  he  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  he  was  never  satisfied 
with  a long  residence  in  one  locality  until  he 
reached  the  frontier  country  of  the  North- 
west. For  a time  he  was  a railroad  physician 
in  Illinois,  also  practiced  in  Missouri,  but  in 
1864  started  for  Montana  territory  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Yellowstone 
Valley.  While  in  this  valley  he  discovered 
the  famous  Hot  Springs,  still  a prominent 
resort  and  known  as  Hunter’s  Hot  Springs. 
However,  he  could  not  occupy  that  location 
on  account  of  Indian  hostilities  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  He  engaged  in  mining,  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  was  a Government  phy- 
sician at  forts  and  Indian  reservations,  also 
served  as  probate  judge,  and  spent  his  last 
years  at  Bozeman,  Montana,  where  he  died 
April  19,  1894.  His  career  is  claimed  as  con- 
spicuously belonging  to  the  history  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Judge  Hunter  was  the  oldest  of  his  father’s 
children  by  his  marriage  to  Lucy  Ann  Phil- 
pott,  a native  of  Kentucky.  Her  mother,  Sid- 
ney B.  Monroe,  was  a niece  of  President 
Monroe. 
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Judge  Hunter,  only  survivor  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  acquired  a common  school  educa- 
tion in  Kentucky.  After  his  father  went  West 
he  remained  at  home  working  on  the  farm, 
and  from  the  age  of  ten  years  was  practically 
dependent  on  his  own  resources  and  energies. 
He  worked  out  as  a farm  hand  at  ten  dollars 
a month  and,  nevertheless,  managed  to  edu- 
cate himself  through  books  borrowed.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  taught  school.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  became  a drummer  boy  in  a 
regiment  of  Home  Guards,  and  served  with  a 
Union  command  until  he  was  captured  at 
Stone  River,  Tennessee,  just  before  the  great 
battle.  He  was  paroled  and  sent  home.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  clerking  in  a 
dry  goods  store  at  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  where 
he  cast  his  first  vote,  supporting  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  While  in  the  store  at  Glasgow 
he  kept  many  books  in  a back  room  and 
employed  all  his  leisure  time  and  many  of  his 
night  hours  in  studying  literature,  mathemat- 
ics and  such  sciences  as  geology,  astronomy 
and  chemistry.  At  Tompkinsville,  Kentucky, 
he  also  studied  law  with  John  R.  Leslie,  a 
brother  of  Preston  H.  Leslie,  who  served  two 
terms  as  governor  of  Kentucky.  While  at 
Tompkinsville  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Ray, 
daughter  of  John  Ray,  a wealthy  resident  of 
that  section. 

Judge  Hunter  was  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  Kentucky  April  8,  1868,  and  remained  at 
Tompkinsville  four  years.  His  wife’s  father 
had  moved  to  Louisville  in  1870  and  Judge 
Hunter  went  to  that  city  in  1872  and  pursued 
the  regular  course  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  graduating  with  the 
legal  degree  of  L.L.  B.  February  26,  1873.  On 
the  first  of  May  of  that  year  he  arrived  in 
Texas  and  located  in  Sulphur  Springs,  where 
he  became  associated  in  the  law  firm  of  Gen. 
Sam  Bell  Maxey  and  W.  H.  Lightfoot,  until 
General  Maxey  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1876.  In  November,  1873, 
Senator  Coke  was  elected  governor  of  Texas, 
but  Mr.  Hunter  was  unable  to  vote  in  this 
election  since  he  had  not  been  in  the  state  as 
a resident  a year.  However,  he  used  his  influ- 
ence in  the  campaign  to  support  the  champion 
of  Democracy.  When  Governor-elect  Coke 
went  to  Austin  to  take  his  seat  early  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  military  governor,  E.  J.  Davis, 
refused  to  vacate,  and  in  the  historic  proceed- 
ings that  followed  Judge  Hunter  participated 
to  the  extent  of  purchasing  a Winchester  rifle 
and  two  hundred  rounds  of  cartridges  and 


accompanied  a body  of  determined  men  who 
started  for  Austin  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
election  was  carried  out.  However,  when 
President  Grant  refused  the  aid  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  to  support  Governor  Davis’  con- 
tentions the  controversy  abruptly  ended  with- 
out bloodshed.  Judge  Hunter  practiced  law 
at  Sulphur  Springs  until  the  election  of  O.  M. 
Roberts  as  governor.  At  that  time  a new 
judicial  district  was  created  from  half  a dozen 
counties  in  northeastern  Texas,  and  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  Mr.  Hunter  district  attorney, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  appointment  until 
a meeting  of  the  bar  was  held,  represented 
by  the  lawyers  of  the  district,  and  formal 
resolutions  passed  - urging  Mr.  Hunter  to 
accept  the  office.  He  gave  a vigorous  admin- 
istration in  that  office  for  fifteen  months,  and 
in  that  time  secured  the  conviction  of  thirty- 
five  men  to  penitentiary  sentences  and  the 
hanging  of  two  criminals. 

June  8,  1884,  Judge  Hunter  removed  to 
Fort  Worth  and  opened  his  office  in  this  then 
bustling  small  city  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
great  west  Texas  cattle  country.  The  first 
friends  Judge  Hunter  made  in  Fort  Worth 
were  B.  B.  Paddock  and  J.  Peter  Smith. 
Judge  Hunter  was  soon  handling  a large  pri- 
vate practice  and  continued  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  law. until  1894,  when  the  legislature 
created  the  three  courts  of  Civil  Appeals.  He 
was  then  appointed  by  the  Fort  Worth  bar  to 
represent  the  interests  and  claims  of  Fort 
Worth  as  the  location  for  Court  No.  2,  and 
proceeded  with  characteristic  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  after  a notable  campaign 
brought  about  the  favorable  decision  by  which 
Fort  Worth  became  the  seat  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  first  three  judges  of  the  Court 
were  B.  D.  Tarlton,  chief  justice,  H.  O.  Head 
and  I.  W.  Stephens.  With  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Head  in  the  fall  of  1895  Governor 
C.  A.  Culberson  appointed  Judge  Hunter  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  his  appointment  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  election  for  a full 
term  of  six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Judge  Eric  Speer.  Upon  the  election  of 
Judge  Speer  Judge  Hunter  retired  from  the 
bench  and  resumed  his  law  practice  in  part- 
nership with  W.  W.  Flood.  Three  years  later, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Flood,  Judge  Hunter 
took  in  as  his  partner  his  son  Ray.  Ray 
Hunter  was  a young  man  of  brilliant  attain- 
ments in  the  law,  and  his  death,  September 
26,  1916,  was  greatly  lameted.  Since  then 
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Judge  Hunter  has  continued  in  practice  and 
is  head  of  the  firm  of  Hunter  & Hunter,  com- 
posed of  six  members  of  the  Fort  Worth  bar, 
retaining  his  son’s  name  as  a matter  of  sen- 
timent. 

Judge  Hunter  served  as  a member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1913-14.  He  is  a Royal  Arch 
Mason,  and  both  as  a lawyer  and  citizen  is 
one  of  Fort  Worth’s  grand  old  men.  Judge 
Hunter  was  three  times  married.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Kate  Rice  Burnett,  widow  of 
Bruce  Burnett.  His  third  wife  was  Miss 
Anna  E.  Schober.  He  has  one  living  son, 
Horace,  a merchant  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Judge  Hunter’s  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
famous  case  of  Chicago,  R.  I.  & T.  Ry.  Co. 
vs.  Rosa  Langston,  47  S.  W.  Rep.  on  page 
1030  et  seq.,  bespeaks  the  character  of  the 
man  and  of  the  judge  more  certainly  and 
graphically  than  would  a whole  volume  of 
biography.  And  we,  for  that  reason,  copy  it 
in  full,  and  for  the  further  useful  purpose 
that  he  there  declares  the  law  of  the  personal 
security  of  an  American  citizen  more  clearly 
and  emphatically  than  was  ever  declared  by  a 
Texas  Court  before,  and  cites  both  State  and 
National  authorities  to  support  his  opinion. 

The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas  on  the  dissent,  and  that  Court  sustained 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals,  overruling  Judge  Hunter’s  dissenting 
opinion  and  the  judgment  was  reversed  and 
remanded  for  a new  trial.  See  Opinion  of 
Justice  Stephens,  47  S.  W.  Rep.  1027. 

The  case  was  never  retried  but  the  rail- 
way company  succeeded  in  compromising  the 
claim  for  $12,500.00 — just  half  the  sum  the 
jury  had  awarded  her. 

Just  five  years  later  the  precise  question 
came  before  the  same  court  again  when  Jus- 
tice Brown  who  had  participated  in  the  deci- 
sion overruling  Judge  Hunter’s  dissenting 
opinion  above  quoted,  rendered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Austin  & N.  W. 
R.  Co.  vs.  Cluck,  77  S.  W.  Rep.  403,  97  Tex. 
172,  holding  just  the  reverse  of  their  decision 
in  the  Langston  case  when  they  overruled 
Judge  Hunter’s  opinion,  and  settled  the  law 
of  personal  security  in  Texas  as  Judge  Hunter 
had  declared  it  in  his  dissening  opinion. 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  Judge  Hunter 
(Nov.  29,  1898.) 

Hunter,  J.  (dissenting).  I regret  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  my  brothers  on  the  opinion 
they  present  in  this  case.  I think  that  the 


ruling  of  the  learned  district  judge  in  refusing 
to  require  the  plaintiff  to  unwrap  and  expose 
her  wounded  limbs  to  the  company’s  doctors 
was  exactly  correct.  It  appears  from  the  bill 
of  exceptions  that  they  were  “surgeons  of 
defendant  and  in  defendant’s  regular  employ- 
ment” ; that  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  had  previ- 
ously refused  to  allow  them  to  examine  her 
upon  this  ground,  offering,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  “to  have  plaintiff  examined  by 
any  number  of  physicians  the  court  might  see 
proper  to  appoint,  on  defendant’s  application, 
who  were  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
plaintiff  or  defendant.”  Defendant  then  made 
application  to  the  court,  and  upon  this  applica- 
tion the  court  appointed  Doctor  Stinson  to 
make  the  examination,  refusing  to  appoint  the 
company’s  doctors,  or  either  of  them,  stating 
that  Stinson  could  act  or  not,  as  the  parties 
themselves  desired.  At  this  juncture,  it  seems, 
defendant’s  counsel  placed  two  of  the  com- 
pany’s doctors  on  the  stand  and  requested 
them  then  and  there  “to  examine  the  plaintiff 
and  her  injuries,”  and  I infer  that  the  afore- 
said doctors  were  then  and  there  about  to 
seize  the  plaintiff’s  limbs,  and  examine  them, 
nolens  volens,  when  her  counsel  came  to  her 
rescue,  again  objecting  to  the  assault  upon  her 
by  these  corporation  doctors,  placing  their 
objections  upon  the  grounds  (1)  that  they 
were  in  the  employment  of  defendant,  and 
were  partisan,  and  not  impartial;  (2)  that 
they  had  not  been  appointed  by  the  court  to 
make  such  examination;  and  (3)  that  defend- 
ant had  no  right  to  have  such  examination 
without  the  plaintiff’s  consent,  agreeing  at  the 
same  time  to  submit  herself  to  such  exami- 
nation at  the  hands  of  any  other  doctors  con- 
sidered by  the  court  to  be  impartial  and 
competent,  and  not  in  the  employment  of  de- 
fendant. 

In  order  to  have  a clear  understanding  of 
the  question  as  it  stood  for  decision  in  the 
district  court,  at  least  upon  the  motion  for 
a new  trial,  and  as  it  stands  in  this  court,  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  defendant  accepted  the  order 
appointing  Dr.  Stinson  to  make  the  examina- 
tion, and  acted  upon  it ; because  the  undis- 
puted evidence  is  that,  after  he  was  appointed, 
defendant’s  counsel  took  him  to  Mrs.  Langs- 
ton and  caused  him  to  examine  her,  and  then 
failed  to  put  him  on  the  witness  stand,  when 
the  plaintiff  herself  called  him  as  a witness, 
and  he  testified  fully  as  to  the  condition  of 
her  injuries,  and  whether  she  would  be  able 
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to  wear  artificial  limbs  or  not,  his  evidence 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  that  of  Doctor  Poin- 
dexter. It  is  important  to  note,  furthermore, 
that  this  effort  to  force  an  examination  was 
not  made  until  after  the  plaintiff  had  been 
twice  upon  the  witness  stand,  and  had  testi- 
fied fully,  and  exhibited  her  limbs  to  the  court 
and  jury,  and  her  cross-examinations,  partly 
referring  to  the  condition  of  her  limbs  and 
ability  to  wear  artificial  limbs,  cover  10  pages 
of  typewritten  matter  in  the  record ; that  it 
nowhere  appears  in  the  record  that  the  com- 
pany’s doctors  were  not  present  during  her 
entire  examination  as  a witness,  and  had  every 
opportunity  to  view  and  examine  the  injured 
limbs  and  question  her  fully  concerning  the 
same ; that  it  occurred  after  she  had  closed 
her  evidence  in  chief.  It  also  appears  that 
Doctor  Poindexter  had  examined  her  limbs  on 
the  day  the  trial  began,  and  it  nowhere 
appears,  nor  does  defendant’s  counsel  con- 
tend, that  Doctor  Poindexter  and  Doctor 
Stinson  were  incompetent,  or  had  not  made 
a thorough  examination,  or  were  interested  in 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  or  in  any  manner  par- 
tial to  her,  or  prejudiced  against  the  com- 
pany, but  they  stand  here  as  graduated, 
competent,  and  experienced  physicians  and 
surgeons,  with  long  years  of  practice,  with- 
out a breath  of  complaint  against  them  of  any 
character,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
company’s  doctors  did  not  hear  them  testify, 
fully  describing  the  injuries  and  their  condi- 
tion and  appearance.  I think  that,  under  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  court  did  not  err  in 
refusing  to  appoint  the  company’s  doctors  to 
examine  her  limbs  out  of  court.  Her  coun- 
sel had  refused  to  consent  to  the  appointment, 
and  the  court,  in  the  absence  of  a statute,  had 
no  power  to  enforce  such  an  order  against  her 
will.  We  held  this,  in  effect,  in  the  Pendery 
case,  cited  by  the  majority,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  a writ  of  error  therein.  36 
S.  W.  Rep.  793. 

Nor  did  the  court  err  in  refusing  to  compel 
her  to  submit  to  an  examination  of  the  com- 
pany’s doctors  in  open  court  on  the  trial.  Our 
Supreme  Court  has  intimated  this  view  on 
several  occasions,  and  I think  has,  in  effect, 
so  decided.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Norfleet,  78  Tex.  323, 
14  S.  W.  703;  Railway  Co.  v.  Johnson,  72 
Tex.  101,  10  S.  W.  325;  Railway  Co.  v. 
Underwood,  64  Tex.  466. 

In  the  Norfleet  case,  supra,  Chief  Justice 
Stayton  said  for  the  court : “Such  an  order 

should  never  be  made,  unless  in  a case  in 


which  the  ends  of  justice  imperatively  demand 
it,  and  in  no  case  should  such  an  order  be 
made  when  the  party  is  willing  to  be  exam- 
ined by  competent  and  disinterested  men  with- 
out such  order.  If,  however,  a court  should 
refuse  to  make  such  an  order  under  a state 
of  facts  that  would  justify  it,  this  would  not 
be  ground  for  reversal,  if  it  appeared  that 
during  the  trial  opportunity  for  such  exam- 
ination was  given.  On  the  trial  of  this  case 
plaintiff  submitted  his  injured  limb  for  exam- 
ination, it  was  examined,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  belidve  that  any  physician  or  surgeon 
brought  by  appellant  would  have  been  refused 
an  opportunity  to  make  a full  examination.” 

Our  present  Chief  Justice  Gaines,  in  the 
Johnson  case,  supra,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said:  “If  this  power  should  be  exercised  at 
all  it  should  be  by  the  appointment  by  the 
court  of  one  or  more  disinterested  experts, 
either  of  its  own  selection  or  such  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties.”  Our  brothers 
of  the  Fifth  district,  it  seems,  take  the  same 
view  of  the  question  (Railway  Co.  v.  Nelson, 
5 Tex.  Civ.  App.  387,  24  S.  W.  589)  ; and 
so  it  has  been  ruled  in  the  first  (Railway  Co. 
v.  Berling,  14  Tex.  Civ.  App.  544,  37  S.  W. 
1083)  ; and  our  Supreme  Court  refused  a 
writ  of  error  in  the  latter  case. 

The  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky  hold 
“that  such  examination  may  be  required  in 
the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  trial  court,  and  when  it  fairly  appears 
that,  the  ends  of  justice  require  it,  and  that 
knowledge  of  necessary  and  material  facts  can 
only  be  brought  to  light  by  such  examina- 
tion”; and  that  court  affirmed  a judgment, 
where  the  lower  court  had  refused  to  make 
such  an  order,  because  “eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  accident  to  the 
date  of  the  trial,  and  it  was  apparent  to  all 
that  the  appellee  was  a cripple.  It  was  an 
undisputed  fact  that  he  had  suffered  extreme 
and  excruciating  pain.  His  right  thigh 
mashed,  and  his  body  otherwise  bruised  and 
injured.  An  examination  by  the  company’s 
expert  physicians,  or  by  a commission  of 
learned  doctors,  might  have  informed  the 
jury  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble  under 
which  the  appellee  labored,  and  have  clothed 
their  information  in  the  usual  technical  nomen- 
clature of  the  profession,  but  the  patent  fact 
that  the  man  had  thus  suffered  and  was  a 
cripple  could  not  have  been  explained  away. 
In  the  courts  where  the  power  to  compel  a 
submission  to  such  an  examination  is  upheld 
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— and  it  is  denied  in  many — it  is  not  held  that 
a defendant  has  an  absolute  right  to  demand 
such  an  order,  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  mo- 
tion therefor  is  addressed  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.”  Distilling  Co.  v.  Riggs 
(Ky.)  45  S.  W.  99. 

In  Railway  Co.  v.  Rice,  144  111.  227,  33 
N.  E.  953,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  say: 
“The  extent  to  which  courts  have  gone,  sus- 
taining the  power  to  compel  such  examina- 
tions, is  that  such  orders  may  be  made  in  the 
sound  legal  discretion  of  the  trial  court  when 
it  appears  that  such  an  examination  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  attainment  of  justice. 
* * * But  the  ruling  in  this  case  was 

placed  upon  the  broad  ground  that  the  court 
had  no  power  to  grant  the  motion,  and  this 
court  is  committed  to  that  doctrine.”  Parker 
v.  Enslow,  102  111.  272 ; Loyd  v.  Railway  Co., 
53  Mo.  515. 

In  Railway  Co.  v.  Michaels,  57  Kan.  474, 
46  Pac.  938,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas, 
while  asserting  the  power  of  the  trial  court 
to  compel  a physical  examination,  denied  it 
to  the  railway  company  in  that  case,  because 
the  application  was  not  made  until  after 
plaintiff  had  closed  his  evidence,  and,  further- 
more, because  no  necessity  was  shown  to  exist 
requiring  such  an  order. 

In  Stuart  v.  Havens,  17  Neb.  211,  22  N.  W. 
421,  the  same  question  arose,  and  in  almost 
identically  the  same  manner  as  here.  In 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  state,  Justice  Maxwell  said:  “The 

plaintiff  below,  on  his  direct  examination,  was 
asked  to  show  his  arm,  which  he  claimed  was 
injured  by  falling  into  the  excavation,  to  the 
jury.  This  he  did  without  objection,  and 
afterwards  three  physicians  who  had  treated 
the  arm  professionally  testified  as  to  its  con- 
dition, without  objection.  Afterwards  the 
defendant  below  asked  the  court  below  to 
make  an  order  requiring  Havens  to  exhibit 
his  arm  to  four  physicians  called  by  him  (the 
defendant).  This  the  court  refused  to  do;” 
and  error  was  assigned  on  this  refusal.  Dis- 
cussing this  assignment,  the  court  further 
said : “Where,  in  a case  like  this,  experts  are 
called  by  a party,  and  permitted  to  make  a 
personal  examination  of  the  person  injured, 
and  to  testify  therefrom,  there  is  danger  that 
they  will  feel  under  obligations  to  the  party 
calling  them,  and,  however  honest  they  may 
be,  color  their  testimony  somewhat  in  his 
interest ; while  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases 
their  general  views  upon  the  question  will  be 


known  to  the  party  producing  them  before 
they  are  called.  In  any  event,  the  evidence 
partakes  somewhat  of  a partisan  character. 
To  avoid  this,  they  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties,  or  appointed  by  the  court,  and  an 
examination,  if  desired,  should  be  made  before 
the  trial  begins,  although  the  court  may  per- 
mit it  to  be  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
trial.” 

The  reasoning  of  the  above  case  is  of  pecu- 
liar force  here,  because  the  bill  of  exceptions 
here  shows  that  the  company’s  counsel  knew 
and  were  able  to  state  to  the  court  in  advance 
what  these  company  doctors  would  swear,  for 
they  insert  in  the  bill  these  words : “Defend- 
ant could  have  proved  by  said  witnesses  that 
plaintiff  could  at  that  time  wear  artificial 
limbs  without  pain,  and  get  about  on  them 
in  such  manner  that  her  injuries  could  not  be 
detected  in  her  locomotion.”  The  majority, 
it  seems,  rely  upon  this  statement  for  a pred- 
icate that  the  evidence  of  these  doctors  would 
have  been  so  favorable  to  defendant  as  to 
have  influenced  the  jury  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  verdict,  and  therefore,  in  their 
judgment,  the  excluded  evidence  was  material. 

I have  no  right  to  doubt  that  counsel’s 
statement  was  true,  and,  being  true,  it  was 
almost  sufficient  in  itself,  in  my  judgment,  to 
exclude  the  witnesses  from  testifying  as  ex- 
perts, because  an  expert  should  come  onto 
the  witness  stand  without  himself  knowing 
what  his  evidence  will  be,  where  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  facts  upon  which  his  opinion  is  desired, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  here,  to  show  any 
necessity  for  the  examination,  and  to  entitle 
appellant  to  raise  this  question  at  all.  See, 
also,  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Baily,  37  Ohio  St.  104; 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Finlayson,  16  Neb.  578,  20 
N.  W.  860;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Hill,  90  Ala.  74, 
8 South,  90;  Shephard  v.  Railroad  Co.  85 
Mo.  632. 

I conclude,  then,  from  the  trend  of  the 
cases  cited,  holding  that  the  trial  court  would 
have  the  power  to  order  the  examination,  that 
this  power  should  be  exercised  only  in  cases 
where  the  facts  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise, 
and  the  ends  of  justice  imperatively  demand 
it,  and  not  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury  was  patent,  and  the 
limbs  had  been  exhibited  to  the  court  and 
jury,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  defendant’s 
physicians  were  not  present  at  the  time. 
While  this  specific  objection  was  not  made  by 
defendant’s  counsel,  yet,  if  the  evidence  was 
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properly  excluded  for  any  legal  reason,  this 
court  should  not  reverse  the  judgment. 

But  I justify  the  action  of  the  court  upon 
the  further  ground  that  the  courts  of  this 
country,  in  the  absence  of  a statute,  have  no 
such  powers.  It  may  be  that  the  state,  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  might  require  ladies 
in  such  cases  to  submit  to  such  examinations 
in  response  to  the  imperative  demands  of  jus- 
tice, under  the  penalty  of  being  denied  relief 
in  her  courts ; but  under  our  constitution  such 
a statute  would  raise  a serious  question,  and 
it  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  genius  of 
the  American  republic,  nor  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  Texas. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Botsford,  141 
U.  S.  250,  11  Sup.  Ct.  1000,  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a power  in  any  court.  Justice 
Gray  says : “The  inviolability  of  the  person 
is  as  much  invaded  by  a compulsory  stripping 
and  exposure  as  by  a blow.  To  compel  any 
one,  and  especially  a woman,  to  lay  bare  the 
body,  or  to  submit  it  to  the  touch  of  a stranger, 
without  lawful  authority,  is  an  indignity,  an 
assault,  and  a trespass ; and  no  order  or  proc- 
ess, commanding  such  an  exposure  or  sub- 
mission, was  ever  known  to  the  common  law 
in  the  administration  of  justice  between  indi- 
viduals, except  in  a very  small  number  of 
cases,  based  upon  special  reasons  and  upon 
ancient  practice,  coming  down  from  ruder 
ages,  now  mostly  obsolete  in  England,  and 
never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  introduced  into 
this  country.” 

In  Railway  Co.  v.  Griffin,  25  C.  C.  A.  417, 
80  Fed.  282,  where  the  physical  examination 
of  the  plaintiff  was  asked  for  during  the  trial, 
Judge  Woods,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  after  citing  Railway 
Co.  v.  Botsford,  supra,  says : “The  reason- 

ing of  that  case  forbids  a compulsory  exam- 
ination during  the  trial  equally  with  one  in 
advance  of  the  trial.” 

In  Lyon  v.  Railway  Co.,  142  N.  Y.  298, 
37  N.  E.  113,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  O’Brien, 
shows  that  the  power  to  compel  a party  to 
submit  to  personal  examination  by  physicians 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  an  amendment  to  an 
article  of  their  statute  authorizing  plaintiff’s 
deposition  to  be  taken,  and,  after  citing  with 
approval  the  above  language  of  Mr.  justice 
Gray,  he  adds : “This  amendment  has 

changed  the  law,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
it  will  ever  change  the  general  sentiment  of 


mankind  which  was  expressed  in  Judge 
Gray’s  remarks.”  See,  also,  McQuigan  v. 
Railway  Co.  (N.  Y.  App.)  29  N.  E.  235; 
Roberts  v.  Railroad  Co.,  29  Hun,  154;  Penn- 
sylvania Co.  v.  Newmeyer,  129  Ind.  401,  28 
N.  E.  860. 

In  the  Newmeyer  case,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana  said:  “To  say  that  the 

power  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
court  does  not  meet  the  case,  for  the  real 
question  is  as  to  whether  the  power  exists  at 
all.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  courts  of  this 
state  have  never  attempted  to  exercise  such 
a power,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  no 
such  power  is  inherent  in  the  courts.  We 
think  the  better  reason  is  against  the  existence 
of  such  a right, .and,  in  the  absence  of  some 
statute  upon  the  subject,  we  do  not  think  the 
courts  should  attempt  to  compel  litigants, 
against  their  will,  to  submit  their  persons  to 
the  examination  of  strangers  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  evidence  to  be  used  on  the  trial 
of  a cause.  Should  a litigant  willingly  sub- 
mit, there  could  be  no  legal  objection  to  such 
an  examination,  and  should  he  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  a reasonable  examination  his  conduct 
might  possibly  be  proper  matter  for  com- 
ment ; but  this  is  quite  a different  matter  from 
compelling  him,  against  his  will,  to  submit  his 
person  to  the  examination  of  strangers.” 

In  Mills  v.  Railway  Co.  (Del.  Super  1894) 
2 Hardesty,  31,  40  Atl.  1114,  it  was  held  that, 
although  the  plaintiff  had  exhibited  his  leg  on 
the  trial  to  the  jury,  and  at  noon  recess  to  the 
company’s  physicians,  he  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  expose  it  again  to  the  jury,  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation  by  one  of  said  physi- 
cians. 

True,  the  language  of  Judge  Gray  was  used 
in  a case  where  the  examination  was  sought 
out  of  court ; but  from  the  reasoning  above 
I am  led  to  believe,  with  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Griffin  case,  supra,  that,  if  her 
body  was  secure  from  the  “touch  of  a 
stranger”  out  of  court,  this  right  of  personal 
security  would  follow  her  even  on  the  witness 
stand.  And,  though  she  may  have  volun- 
tarily exhibited  her  limbs  to  the  jury  on  one 
occasion  during  the  trial,  there  is  not  power 
enough  in  the  American  Government,  State  or 
Federal,  in  a controversy  between  herself  and 
a private  person  or  corporation,  to  lift  the 
hem  of  her  tattered  skirt,  and  expose  her 
mangled  limbs  to  public  gaze,  or  require  her 
to  do  so  against  her  will.  The  right  of  per- 
sonal security,  wherever  the  common  law  of 
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England  obtains,  is  one  of  the  absolute  rights 
of  individuals  and  the  pride  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence we  have  declared  it  to  be  inalien- 
able. She  cannot  deprive  herself  of  it.  She 
cannot  contract  it  away.  Nor  can  she  by 
any  act  of  hers  estop  herself  from  the  right 
to  assert  it.  It  is  the  shield  of  her  person, 
except  against  the  state’s  right  to  punish  her 
for  crime  whereof  she  is  duly  convicted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I would  gladly  close  this  dissent  here,  but 
if  there  is  any  assignment  in  the  record  upon 
which  I could  agree  to  a reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment it  would  be  my  duty  to  do  so.  Hence  I 
feel  compelled  to  discuss  other  assignments, 
in  order  that  my  reasons  for  not  agreeing 
may  be  known. 

It  was  proved  by  several  of  plaintiff’s  wit- 
nesses that  none  of  the  trainmen  or  other 
servants  of  defendant  assisted  or  offered  to 
assist  the  plaintiff  in  boarding  the  train. 
Defendant  moved  to  exclude  this  evidence 
from  the  jury  because  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  defendant  to  furnish  passengers  with 
servants  to  assist  them  in  boarding  or  alight- 
ing from  its  trains,  except  where  they  are  old 
or  infirm,  or  incumbered  with  baggage  or 
bundles,  etc.,  and  that  such  evidence  was  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  jury.  The  court 
refused  to  exclude  it,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I think  properly.  It 
seems  that,  where  the  passenger  is  not  afflicted 
or  incumbered  in  some  way,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  railway  company  to  assist  her  in  board- 
ing the  train  or  alighting  therefrom.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  company  to 
stop  its  trains  at  the  stations  for  a length  of 
time  reasonably  sufficient  for  passengers  to 
get  off  and  on,  of  course  furnishing  them 
proper  and  safe  facilities  for  doing  so.  When 
this  is  done,  the  passenger  must  do  the  rest. 
But  plaintiff’s  theory  was  that  as  it  was  night, 
and  the  platform  was  not  lighted,  and  as  the 
train  was  behind  time,  and  only  stopped  from 
three  to  ten  seconds — not  long  enough  to  dis- 
charge and  take  on  the  passengers  in  safety, 
without  assisting  them — it  was  a question  for 
the  jury  to  determine  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  negligence  in  the  com- 
pany to  fail  to  assist  the  passengers  in  board- 
ing the  train  on  that  occasion ; and,  in  that 
view  and  theory  of  the  case,  I think  the  evi- 
dence was  competent.  Railway  Co.  v.  Miller, 
79  Tex.  78,  15  S.  W.  264;  Railway  Co.  v. 


Finley,  79  Tex.  85,  15  S.  W.  266;  4 Elliot, 
R.  R.  Sec.  1628,  and  cases  cited. 

The  twelfth  assignment  of  error  complains 
of  the  opening  speech  of  the  plaintiff’s  coun- 
sel, and  the  points  raised  are  shown  by  the 
following  statement  from  appellant’s  brief : 
“Judge  Wilkins,  one  of  plaintiff’s  counsel,  in 
his  opening  argument,  used  the  following 
language : ‘Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  an 

unequal  contest- — this  poor  woman  on  one 
side,  and  this  powerful  corporation  on  the 
other.  I say  that  the  evidence  shows  that  it 
is  an  unequal  contest.  Look  at  the  array  of 
witnesses  on  one  side  that  came  here  for  the 
railway  company  and  the  number  that  came 
for  Mrs.  Langston.  We  allege  in  our  peti- 
tion that  the  train  crew  was  drunk.  There 
was  enough  testimony  in  this  case  to  raise  the 
issue.  It  don’t  seem  to  me  that  the  men 
could  have  been  sober  and  gave  no  attention 
to  the  passenger  cars  and  passengers  in  the 
cars.  It  was  a grave  charge  made  upon  the 
conductor  and  his  underlings.  They  knew  the 
charge  had  been  made,  and  the  attorneys  of 
the  railway  company  knew  the  charge  had 
been  made,  and  they  didn’t  open  their  mouths 
about  it.  The  man  who  run  that  engine  was 
charged  with  being  drunk,  and  didn’t  deny  it. 
There  were  some  depositions  taken  in  this 
case  by  the  notary  who  had  testified  in  this 
case — questions  propounded  by  the  defendant 
and  crossed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  answers 
written  down,  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  and 
certified  to  by  Mr.  Collier — that  never  found 
their  way  into  this  court  house.  Who  is 
responsible  for  that  I do  not  know.  I hope 
no  lawyer  in  this  case.  It  was  not  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
when  these  depositions  were  taken,  if  it  was 
found  by  anybody  who  had  any  authority  in 
the  matter  that  they  were  against  the  defend- 
ant, it  was  their  duty  to  let  them  be  returned 
to  the  court,  filed  here  as  testimony  in  this  case, 
to  be  used  by  the  plaintiff  if  she  saw  proper 
to  use  them,  even  if  the  defendant  did,  on 
those  depositions,  lose  the  case.  But  they  dis- 
appeared. Where  they  went  I do  not  know. 
I don’t  know  who  was  responsible  for  them, 
whether  it  was  the  agents  of  the  railway  com- 
pany or  the  notary  public,  and  I don’t  believe 
it  was  the  lawyers.  But  they  are  gone.  Those 
depositions  were  against  the  defendant ; other- 
wise they  would  be  on  file  here  today,  to  be 
read  to  you.  We  were  entitled  to  them  but  we 
did  not  get  them.  That  poor  woman  who  sits 
there  with  her  limbs  cut  off,  helpless  as  she 
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is,  was  entitled  to  those  depositions,  to  be 
used  for  whatever  they  were  worth.  But  you 
can’t  get  them.  They  are  gone.  Collier  tes- 
tified that  he  took  them,  but  no  explanation 
is  made  of  their  absence.  They  are  unac- 
counted for.  Nothing  more  is  said  about 
them  by  the  defendant.  When  he  testified 
that  they  hadn’t  been  returned  to  the  court, 
they  didn’t  attempt  to  explain  it  away.  Noth- 
ing more  was  said  about  it.  They  ought 
not  to  have  done  this  poor  woman  that  way ; 
they  ought  to  have  given  her  a fair  chance. 
This  is  almost  a death  struggle  for  her.  If 
there  is  anything  in  her  favor,  let  her  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  Don’t  rob  the  grave.  Give 
her  a fair  show’ — which  language  and  argu- 
ment the  defendant  then  and  there  excepted 
to  in  open  court  as  calculated  to  leave  a false 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  to 
the  duty  and  liability  of  the  defendant,  to 
arouse  their  prejudice  against  defendant,  and 
elicit  their  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff ; 
which  objection  the  court  overruled,  to  which 
ruling  defendant  then  and  there  excepted,  and 
tendered  its  bill  of  exceptions  No.  17.”  The 
court,  before  signing,  added  the  following 
explanation  to  this  bill : “The  above  bill  is 
signed,  with  the  following  modification  and 
explanation:  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilkins 

contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  above 
bill  of  exceptions  were  objected  to,  at  the 
time  made,  by  Mr.  Lassiter,  of  counsel  for 
defendant.  Mr.  Wilkins  objected  to  being 
interrupted.  Mr.  Lassiter  said  that  he  would 
not  interrupt  the  speaker  any  more.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted unless  there  was  good  grounds  for  it, 
but  that  he  would  thank  Mr.  Lassiter  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  out  of 
the  record,  if  that  should  occur,  and  that  he 
(Wilkins)  would  correct  it.  Mr.  Lassiter, 
who  followed  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  argument, 
discussed  before  the  jury  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Wilkins,  as  set  forth  in  said  bill  of 
exceptions.”  It  seems,  from  the  district 
judge’s  explanation  of  this  bill,  that  he  did 
not  understand  that  any  part  of  the  speech 
was  objected  to  except  the  first  paragraph, 
which  relates  only  to  the  case  presenting  an 
unequal  contest,  with  “this  poor  woman  on 
one  side  and  this  powerful  corporation  on  the 
other,”  and  to  the  remarks  about  the  train 
crew  being  drunk.  In  support  of  the  first 
statement,  he  said  to  the  jury : “Look  at  the 

array  of  witnesses  on  one  side  that  came  here 
for  the  railway  company,  and  the  number  that 


came  for  Mrs.  Langston.”  The  record  indi- 
cates that  there  were  about  ten  witnesses  wbo 
testified  for  the  plaintiff,  and  about  twenty-six 
for  the  defendant.  The  remarks  about  the 
train  crew  being  drunk  were  explained  by  him 
to  be  based  upon  the  fact  “that  the  petition 
charged  it,  and  that  the  defendant’s  counsel 
knew  it,  and  did  not  open  their  mouths  about 
it.”  His  remarks  show  that  he  only  inferred 
they  were  drunk,  because  “when  on  the  stand 
they  did  not  deny  it,  and  because  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  they  could  be  sober  and  give 
no  attention  to  the  passenger  cars  and  pas- 
sengers in  the  cars.”  I am  unable  to  see  that 
any  harm  could  have  resulted  from  this  part 
of  the  opening  speech,  and,  if  so,  it  was  easily 
answered  and  easily  turned  against  the  side 
using  such  assertions  and  inferences  for  argu- 
ment. An  advocate  worthy  of  the  name 
understands  very  well  how  to  turn  such 
unsupported  arguments  and  assertions  to  his 
own  advantage  with  powerful  force,  and 
ought  to  be  delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  without  troubling  any  court  with  such  mat- 
ters. I am  very  much  averse  to  limiting 
counsel  in  their  speeches  to  the  jury,  so  long 
as  they  keep  within  the  bounds  of  any  kind 
of  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from 
proven  facts  or  from  the  absence  of  such. 
These  attenuated,  filmy  inferences  often  estab- 
lish the  weakness  of  the  speaker’s  cause,  and 
ought  to  be  gratifying  to  the  opposing  coun- 
sel, where  he  has  the  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing them,  rather  than  ground  of  complaint. 
The  reference  to  the  depositions  which  Collier 
had  not  returned  was  not  improper.  There 
was  sufficient  evidence  admitted,  without 
objection  from  appellant,  to  entitle  counsel  to 
contend  that  they  had  been  taken  by  defend- 
ant, and,  being  unfavorable  to  it,  had  been 
withheld,  and  never  filed.  The  inference  was 
legitimate  and  strong  from  the  facts  proved. 
The  balance  of  the  speech,  if  considered  as 
objected  to,  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  for  justice  and  for  sympathy,  and  was 
not  any  stronger  than  the  facts  of  the  case 
warranted.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  in  my 
judgment,  for  an  advocate  to  magnify  the 
wrongs  which  he  conceives  have  been  perpe- 
trated upon  his  client  by  the  adverse  party, 
and  appeal  to  the  humanity  and  sympathy  of 
the  jury  or  court — to  their  sense  of  right  and 
justice;  aye,  sweep  every  chord  of  every  sen- 
timent of  the  human  soul,  until  they  vibrate 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  speaker.  This  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  oral  argument,  and  to 
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deny  an  advocate  these  rights  is  to  violate  the 
law  of  the  forum,  and  deprive  litigants  of 
the  advantages  they  have  a right  to  expect 
from  the  employment  of  skilled,  able,  elo- 
quent, or  experienced  lawyers.  A distin- 
guished writer  on  the  subject  says : “The 

benefit  of  the  constitutional  right  to  counsel 
depends  very  greatly  on  the  freedom  with 
which  he  is  allowed  to  act,  and  to  comment 
on  the  facts  appearing  in  the  case,  and  on 
the  inferences  deducible  therefrom.  The 
character,  conduct,  and  motives  of  parties 
and  their  witnesses,  as  well  as  of  other  per- 
sons, more  remotely  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings, enter  very  largely  into  any  judicial 
inquiry,  and  must  form  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, if  they  are  to  be  sifted  and  weighed. 
To  make  the  comment  of  value,  there  must 
be  the  liberty  of  examination  in  every  possi- 
ble light,  and  of  suggesting  any  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  of  the  motives 
surrounding  it,  which  seem  legitimate  to  the 
person  discussing  them.”  Weeks,  Attys.  at 
Law,  Sec.  110.  And  again,  quoting  from  the 
case  of  Garrison  v.  Wilcoxson,  11  Ga.  154, 
he  says:  “Parties  have  a right  to  appear  by 

counsel,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  counsel  to 
address  the  jury  on  the  facts.  If  the  jury 
are  to  disregard  the  argument  of  counsel  alto- 
gether, if  they  are  to  shut  their  ears  to  their 
illustrations,  comments,  and  reasonings— how 
unmeaning,  indeed  how  absurd,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  counsel ! It  is  a most  valuable  right 
to  be  represented  by  learned  and  eloquent 
counsel,  not  only  before  the  court  as  to  the 
law,  but  also  before  the  jury  as  to  the  facts.” 
Weeks,  Attys.  at  Law,  pp.  240,  241 ; Abb.  Tr. 
Brief  PI.  “Counsel’s  Address  to  the  Jury,” 
p.  136,  Sec.  11,  and  cases  cited.  See  also 
Railway  Co.  v.  Brown  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)  40 
S.  W.  612;  Ferguson  v.  Moore  (Tenn.  Sup.) 
39  S.  W.  343.  The  only  point  that  can 
legally  be  made  against  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  jury  is  that  the  verdict 
is  for  more  than  the  evidence  fairly  sustains, 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for ; and 
where  such  is  the  result  of  such  appeals  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  set  aside  such 
verdicts  or  reduce  them  to  a sum  sustained 
by  the  evidence.  Counsel  may  therefore 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  jury,  but  at 
the  risk  of  having  the  verdict  set  aside  or 
reduced  by  the  court,  if  excessive. 

This  brings  me  to  the  only  other  serious 
question  in  the  case,  and  that  is  whether  the 
verdict  is  excessive.  It  is  for  $25,000.00  with 


no  exemplary  damages  included.  Is  this  sum 
more  than  enough  to  fairly  compensate  the 
plaintiff  for  her  pecuniary  loss  and  physical 
and  mental  suffering?  I have  hunted  the  books 
through  for  some  definite  rule  to  guide  me 
in  the  solution  of  this  question,  and  have 
found  none.  I do  not  think  that  the  eloquent 
and  pathetic  language  of  counsel  complained 
of  pushed  the  verdict  beyond  the  amount  at 
which  the  mute  appeals  of  her  mangled  limbs 
would  have  placed  it.  But  even  these  mute 
appeals  sometimes  do  great  injustice,  espe- 
cially with  humane  and  tenderhearted  men, 
whose  sympathies,  all  unconsciously,  overcome 
their  reason  and  judgment,  and,  when  this  is 
so,  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  set  aside  or 
reduce  verdicts  found  under  such  influences. 
The  highest  function  of  a trial  court  is  to 
arrive  at  exact  justice  in  the  particular  case, 
but  this  must  be  attained  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land ; otherwise  no  man  could  know 
his  rights  or  duties.  In  the  trial  of  such  causes 
as  this,  where  the  damages  claimed  are  un- 
liquidated, and  are  based,  not  only  upon 
pecuniary  loss,  but  upon  physical  and  mental 
suffering  as  well,  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  jury  to  assess  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
ages, and,  when  assessed  by  them,  the  court 
has  no  right  to  disturb  their  verdict,  unless  it 
is  shown  that  some  error  has  entered  into 
the  estimate,  or  that  it  has  been  unduly 
affected  by  some  improper  influence.  In 
Brooke  v.  Clark,  57  Tex.  113,  our  Supreme 
Court  said : “In  a case  of  this  nature,  where 
the  actual  damages  may  include  mental  suf- 
fering through  life,  the  court  can  rarely  set 
aside  a verdict  as  excessive.”  In  Railway  Co. 
v.  Porfert,  72  Tex.  353,  10  S.  W.  213,  where 
plaintiff  had  one  leg  broken,  and  was  disabled 
for  life,  and  had  suffered  twenty-one  months 
and  his  leg  was  not  well  at  the  trial,  the  court 
said  they  could  not  say  that  $14,167.00  dam- 
ages was  excessive,  though  large,  where  the 
trial  judge  had  approved  it ; citing  Railway 
Co.  v.  Dorsey,  66  Tex.  148,  18  S.  W.  444, 
and  numerous  other  Texas  cases.  See,  also, 
Railway  Co.  v.  McClain,  80  Tex.  98,  15  S.  W. 
789,  and  cases  cited;  1 Suth.  Dam.  (2d  Ed.) 
Par.  459,  460;  3 Suth.  Dam.  (2d  Ed.)  Sec. 
1256,  and  note.  Here  the  record  shows  that 
the  plaintiff  was  37  years  old  at  the  date  of 
the  injury,  was  in  robust  health,  and  engaged 
in  a business  that  brought  her  an  income  of 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day,  say  an  average 
of  $1500.00  a year.  It  is  shown  that  she  is 
now  helpless  and  requires  the  aid  of  an  assist- 
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ant  or  servant  all  the  time,  and  probably  will 
the  rest  of  her  life.  The  proof  shows  that 
this  assistant  or  servant  will  cost  her  from 
$30.00  to  $50.00  per  month,  say  an  average 
of  $500.00  a year.  This  gives  $2000.00  a 
year,  counting  the  loss  of  her  income  and 
what  she  must  necessarily  pay  out  on  account 
of  the  injury.  It  was  proved  that  her  health 
had  been  impaired  by  reason  of  this  injury 
and  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  employ 
physicians  and  buy  medicines,  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  years.  This  last  item  might  run  from 
$100.00  to  $300.00  a year,  or  even  more.  I 
am  not  informed  by  the  statement  of  facts 
what  her  life  expectancy  is,  nor  what  amount 
would  be  required  to  purchase  for  her  an 
annuity  of  $2000.00  or  $2500.00  a year  during 
the  remainder  of  her  natural  life,  if  such  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  The  statement  of 
facts  shows : “It  was  admitted  by  defend- 

ant’s counsel  that  her  injuries  were  perma- 
nent and  that  she  suffered  all  the  pain  that 
any  person  would  suffer  from  such  injuries.” 
Her  physical  suffering,  the  record  shows,  had 
been  great  and  intense  up  to  the  time  of  the 
trial,  a period  of  32  months,  and  her  back  and 
breast,  which  she  testified  were  also  injured 
in  her  fall  under  the  wheels,  were  paining  her 
on  the  trial,  as  well  as  her  limbs.  One  of  her 
limbs  was  not  then  healed,  and  the  other, 
though  healed,  was  extremely  tender,  and  the 
evidence  tended  to  prove  that  they  would 
never  be  well  unless  she  submitted  to  another 
amputation,  which  would  be  attended  with 
danger  to  her  life.  She  was  suffering  pain 
on  the  day  of  the  trial,  and  in  all  probability 
would  continue  to  suffer  the  balance  of  her 
days.  Her  mental  sufferings  over  her  muti- 
lated condition  for  life — dragging  out  a living 
death,  as  it  were— can  better  be  imagined 
than  described.  All  these  facts  and  figures 
the  jury  had  before  them,  and  they  have 
found  an  amount  which  at  first  shocks  the 
conscience  until  the  injury  is  contemplated; 
but,  when  the  injury  is  considered,  I am 
unable  to  say  that  it  is  excessive.  The  rec- 
ord fails  to  furnish  any  data  which  enables 
me  to  point  out  wherein  and  how  much  it  is 
excessive ; and  hence  I have  finally  concluded, 
after  many  consultations  and  much  hesitation, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  would 
justify  this  court  in  setting  it  aside.  The  jury 
were  certainly  severe,  but  I cannot  say  unjust. 
The  district  judge  before  whom  the  trial  took 
place  is  distinguished  for  his  fairness,  impar- 


tiality, and  learning.  He  heard  all  the  wit- 
nesses testify,  observed  their  manner,  became 
conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  facts,  him- 
self saw  the  condition  of  the  injured  limbs, 
and  the  full  effect  they  had  produced  upon 
the  health,  happiness,  and  life  of  the  plaintiff; 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  no  injustice 
was  done  the  defendant,  but  to  accord  to  it 
all  of  its  rights  under  the  law.  He  has  rati- 
fied the  verdict  by  refusing  to  set  it  aside,  and 
I fail  to  see  wherein  we  are  justified  in 
reversing  his  judgment.  I think  the  judgment 
ought  to  be  affirmed. 

The  author  of  this  short  sketch  of  Judge 
Hunter’s  life  cannot  close  the  same  without 
setting  forth  one  of  the  poems  written  by  him 
which  tells  of-  his  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  better  than  any  further  comment  of 
his  can  do  it. 

Texans  to  President  Roosevelt 

(Lines  by  Judge  Sam  J.  Hunter,  a prom- 
inent Texas  Democrat,  who  has  admired 
Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the  beginning  of  his 
public  career  as  a member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature.  Copied  from  Fort  Worth  Rec- 
ord of  April  8,  1905,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  President’s  visit  to  Texas.) 

Hail,  Chieftain  of  the  rank  and  file,  brave 
colonel  of  San  Juan, 

We  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  state  the  hand 
of  valor  won. 

We  saw  thee  midst  the  smoke  and  flame  on 
Santiago’s  hills, 

Leading  our  Texas  boys  to  fame — sharing 
their  joys  and  ills. 

We  heard  thy  question  passed  along  (tho’ 
Shafter  said  “lie  still”), 

“Boys,  who  will  face  those  guns  with  me? 

We’ve  got  to  take  that  hill.” 

We  saw  thy  bold  Rough  Riders  then,  in  face 
of  shot  and  shell, 

Leap  forth  and  shout  in  trumpet  tones : “We’d 
follow  thee  to  hell.” 

And  when  the  blaze  of  Spanish  guns  into 
their  bosoms  burned, 

And  other  men  with  faces  blanched  in 
deathly  terror  turned, 

The  valorous  cowboys  of  thy  band  beheld 
with  manly  pride 

Thy  proud,  heroic  form  in  front,  their  colonel 
by  their  side. 

Then  came  the  charge  of  fearless  men — the 
shout  of  triumph  high — 

And  then  the  flag  of  freedom  kissed  the  blue 
of  Cuba’s  sky. 
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Brave  Fish  was  left  on  Guasmas  field,  the 
first  in  fight  to  fall, 

That  gallant  youth  of  gentle  blood  heard  not 
his  colonel’s  call, 

But  o’er  thy  pallid  form,  proud  boy,  and  o’er 
thine  early  bier, 

Brave  Texans’  heads  in  sorrow  bow  and  hold 
thy  memory  dear. 

And  thou,  brave  chief  of  this  proud  land, 
shalt  live  in  song  and  story, 

Thy  charge  with  thy  Rough  Rider  band  hath 
covered  thee  with  glory. 

Yet  other  victories  hast  thou  won  since  war 
hath  ceased  his  carnage, 

For  thy  just  rule  of  honest  hand  we  offer  thee 
our  homage. 

No  kingly  diadem  binds  thy  brow  nor  servile 
throngs  surround  thee ; 

Thy  throne  is  thy  brave  people’s  love,  and 
deeds  of  valor  crown  thee. 

Then  welcome  to  this  sunny  land,  brave 
colonel  of  San  Juan, 

We’ll  greet  thee  with  an  open  hand  and  open 
hearts  will  join. 

Beneath  the  Alamo’s  saintly  towers,  on  San 
Jacinto’s  wolds, 

The  spirit  of  our  deathless  dead  reanimates 
our  souls. 

Thermopylae’s  messenger  of  defeat  was  a 
Grecian  traitor  son, 

But  Texas  youth  can  proudly  boast  “The 
Alamo  had  none.” 

No  braver  deeds  in  history’s  tomes  can  pen 
of  man  relate ; 

No  prouder  name  than  Texas  bears  is  borne 
by  any  state. 

And  soon  the  granite  shaft  shall  rise  to  point 
the  sacred  place 

Where  heroes  fell,  in  freedom’s  cause,  a 
nation’s  birth  to  grace. 

And  on  that  shaft  no  prouder  line  can  grate- 
ful hearts  unveil, 

Than,  from  that  deadly  field  of  strife,  none 
came  to  tell  the  tale. 

And  so,  on  San  Juan’s  rugged  hill,  midst  fires 
of  death  and  hell, 

Fair  Cuba  rose — a nation  free — thy  glorious 
deeds  to  tell. 

And  when  thy  bleeding  wounds  are  healed, 
fair  maiden  of  the  sea, 

Thou’lt  sing  of  the  Rough  Rider  boys  whose 
valor  set  thee  free. 

Then  welcome  to  this  glorious  state,  brave 
champion  of  the  right, 

No  brighter  name  in  peace  or  war  can  poet’s 
pen  indite. 


No  party  name  can  hem  thee  in;  no  creed  thy 
conscience  claims ; 

The  glory  of  thy  deeds  is  all  thy  country’s 
now — and  fame’s. 

There  is  a strain  of  dry  humor  in  Judge 
Hunter’s  Scottish  blood  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  incident: 

He  worshipped  his  wife,  who  was  a sincere, 
devoted  Christian  and  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  But  he  was  always  delighted  to 
crack  a joke  at  her  expense  or  play  a prank 
on  her.  She  was,  however,  always  ready  to 
give  him  a “Roland  for  his  Oliver.”  But  on 
the  occasion  following  she  had  confided  to 
him  that  she  was  to  give  a dollar  to  her 
Christian  Aid  Society  with  some  verses  on 
how  she  had  earned  it.  So,  several  days 
before  the  event  was  to  occur  she  showed 
him  her  verses.  He  praised  them  as  very 
beautiful  and  sweet  and  promised  to  accom- 
pany her  to  that  meeting  to  share  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  anticipated  and  enthusiastic 
approval  they  would  receive  from  her  fellow 
members. 

There  were  at  least  500  members  present 
that  night  when  Mrs.  Hunter  handed  over  her 
dollar  and  read  her  verses  as  follows: 

This  dollar  I lend  to  the  Lord, 

As  my  Master  hath  told  me  to  do, 
Relying  on  His  precious  word — 

His  love  and  His  mercy,  too. 

I earned  this  dollar  by  toil, 

With  my  hands  at  the  midnight  hour, 

And  I bring  it,  dear  Lord,  to  thee, 

That  Thy  blessing  may  fill  it  with  powei 

Power  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  poor, 

To  lift  from  their  shoulders  the  rod, 

That  comfort  may  come  to  the  door 
Of  all  the  true  lovers  of  God. 

She  then  took  her  seat  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  amid  a roar  of  cheers  and  several 
encores,  requiring  her  to  rise  and  bow.  She 
finally  settled  down  in  her  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  judge,  very  well  satisfied  and  happy, 
when  to  her  surprise  the  judge  arose  and 
read : 

Another  Version  of  How  Wifey  Earned 
That  Dollar 

Yes,  “At  midnight,”  while  her  husband  lay 
All  wrapt  in  slumber  sweet, 

A-dreaming  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

And  of  his  bank’s  red  balance  sheet, 
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His  pantaloons  unguarded  hung 
On  an  old  split-bottom  chair, 

And  in  their  honest  pockets  were 
Three  dollars,  bright  and  fair. 

Beside  him  lay  his  honest  spouse, 

Whose  prayers  had  all  been  said, 
A-thinking  of  the  preacher’s  flock 
Who  must  be  clothed  and  fed. 

And  how  to  earn  a dollar-pledged — 

To  “lend  unto  the  Lord” 

By  “giving  to  the  poor”  in  need 
According  to  His  word. 

She  knew  her  lord  the  “shiners”  had, 

For  oft  his  hand  would  stray 
Down  in  his  breeches  pocket  where 
The  precious  metal  lay, 

While  they  were  eating  dinner 
And  while  he  quafifed  his  wine, 

But  he  told  her  “ ’twas  for  taxes” 

And  not  for  things  divine. 

All  night  she  had  rolled  and  tumbled 
And  wondered  in  her  head 
How  she  could  earn  that  dollar 
Which  she  had  promised, 

Till  a happy  thought  it  struck  her 
And  she  rose  up  in  the  bed. 

She  saw  his  breeches  all  spread  out 
Upon  that  sturdy  chair ; 

She  knew  the  thing  she  longed  for  most 
Was  in  his  pockets  there, 

And,  noiseless  as  a mouse,  she  ’rose 
Arrayed  in  garments  fair. 

She  seized  the  precious  bifurcates, 

The  while  she  turned  her  head 
Upon  her  “Sleeping  Beauty”  who 
Lay  snoring  on  the  bed, 

And  then  into  his  pockets  dived 
And  never  left  a “red,” 

And  thus  she  earned  the  dollar 
Which  she  had  promised. 

The  audience  cheered  and  roared  again  as 
the  judge  took  his  seat,  when  the  little  wife 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  smilingly,  in  a clear 
sweet  voice  cried  out:  “Yes,  but  that’s  not 
so,”  and  the  whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet 
and  cheered  her  vociferously. 

M.  R.  Carb  is  one  of  the  prominent  young 
business  men  of  Fort  Worth,  and  since  early 
manhood  has  been  identified  with  the  real 
estate  business,  in  which  his  father  was  a 
prominent  figure  and  one  of  the  earliest  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Panther  city. 


M.  R.  Carb  was  born  at  Fort  Worth  Febru- 
ary 19,  1888.  His  father  was  the  late  I.  Carb, 
who  was  born  at  Hillsboro,  Mississippi,  No- 
vember 6,  1853.  From  1862  he  was  reared 
and  educated  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Western  Texas  and  Fort 
Worth  in  1871,  when  Fort  Worth  was  a typi- 
cal cow  town  without  a single  railroad.  In 
1872  he  permanently  established  his  home  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  his  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  helped  the  city  grow  in  the  critical  years 
of  the  seventies.  He  was  a merchant  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  but  subsequently  entered 
the  real  estate  and  loan  business,  and  was 
prominent  in  that  line  until  his  death  in  1915. 
At  Fort  Worth  in  1883  I.  Carb  married  Hattie 
Kahn,  and  they  had  three  children : David, 
who  has  achieved  prominence  in  literary  circles 
in  New  York  City;  M.  R.  Carb;  and  Gladys, 
wife  of  A.  D.  Gugenhin,  of  Austin,  Texas. 

M.  R.  Carb  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Fort  Worth  and  after  leaving  school  entered 
his  father’s  office  and  subsequently  became  a 
partner  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business. 
On  his  father’s  death  he  became  president 
of  the  company  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Carb  Building  Company. 

In  1914  he  married  Miss  Bessie  Brown. 
They  have  two  children,  Helen  Ann  and 
M.  R.,  Jr.  Mr.  Carb  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

Radford  O.  Braswell,  M.  D.  While  for 
a number  of  years  he  has  been  numbered 
among  the  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Fort  Worth,  Doctor  Braswell  had  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  splendid  facili- 
ties which  constitute  Mineral  Wells  one  of 
the  great  health  resorts  of  Texas.  He  was 
founder  of  the  Braswell  Sanitarium  in  that 
city. 

Doctor  Braswell  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Morgan  County,  Alabama,  September  19, 
1873,  son  of  D.  B.  and  Jane  Braswell,  the 
former  a native  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
latter  of  Georgia.  Doctor  Braswell  spent  his 
youth  in  a country  district,  and  early  realized 
that  to  achieve  his  ambitions  for  a larger  and 
broader  life  he  must  rely  upon  himself.  He 
literally  earned  his  way  through  school  and 
college  and  university  and  is  a splendid  exam- 
ple of  self-help.  He  attended  high  school  at 
Decatur,  Alabama,  was  also  a student  in  the 
Southern  University  of  Alabama,  and  in  1896 
graduated  from  the  Physio-Medical  College 
of  Indiana.  In  the  meantime  he  had  visited 
Texas  in  1894,  and  has  ever  since  that  date 
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considered  Texas  his  home.  He  also  attended 
Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  the  New 
York  Polyclinic,  the  Chicago  Post  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine,  and  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  his  powers  and  abilities  as  a 
professional  man. 

For  five  years  Doctor  Braswell  practiced 
at  Dallas,  and  in  1900  moved  to  Mineral 
Wells,  where  he  founded  and  built  the  Bras- 
well Sanitarium,  a high  class,  five  story  brick 
sanitarium.  From  Mineral  Wells  he  moved 
to  Fort  Worth  and  still  continues  his  practice 
as  a physician  and  surgeon.  He  is  chief  sur- 
geon to  the  Braswell  Sanitarium  located  in 
Fort  Worth,  and  which  he  established  in  Jan- 
uary, 1921.  The  institution  is  limited  to  sur- 
gical cases.  It  is  the  only  strictly  surgical 
hospital  in  Texas,  and  only  graduate  nurses 
are  employed. 

In  1900  Doctor  Braswell  married  Miss 
Mayme  McKinnon,  a member  of  a well  known 
Dallas  family.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Loraine  Braswell.  Doctor  Braswell  served 
for  six  years  as  a member  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  He  was  active 
in  civic  affairs  while  at  Mineral  Wells,  is  a 
prominent  Mason  and  Shriner  and  also  affili- 
ated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Elks. 

Walter  H.  Beck,  president  of  the  Beck 
Automobile  Company,  was  industrial  com- 
missioner of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce several  years,  and  his  business  asso- 
ciates and  friends  look  upon  him  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  greatest  fund  of  reliable, 
accurate  and  available  information  respecting 
every  industrial  and  commercial  advantage  and 
asset  of  the  city. 

His  interest  in  Fort  Worth  is  all  the  greater 
because  it  is  his  birthplace.  His  parents, 
Charles  C.  and  Myrtle  (Hart)  Beck,  came 
here  about  1877,  when  Fort  Worth  was  a 
pioneer  railroad  town.  Charles  C.  Beck  was 
in  the  grocery  business  for  a time,  but  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama and  his  wife  in  Kentucky,  and  the  latter 
is  still  living.  Walter  was  the  first  of  three 
children,  his  brother  Frank  being  a resident 
of  Dallas.  The  daughter,  Fay,  is  deceased. 

Walter  H.  Beck  was  born  March  29,  1887. 
He  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
Up  to  thirteen  he  attended  the  Fort  Worth 
schools,  and  then  went  east  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  found  employment,  also 
attended  a term  of  school,  and  spent  one  year 
at  sea.  Returning  to  Fort  Worth  when  about 


sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  for 
some  two  years  by  the  Fort  Worth  Furniture 
Company,  and  then  entered  the  service  of 
Armour  & Company,  and  part  of  the  three 
years  he  spent  with  that  corporation  he  was 
branch  house  manager  at  Amarillo.  He  next 
went  on  the  road  as  traveling  representative 
for  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  and 
for  three  years  was  manager  of  its  branch 
house  at  Fort  Worth. 

It  was  after  leaving  the  Remington  Company 
that  Mr.  Beck  became  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  beginning  as 
assistant  secretary.  He  handled  a varied  rou- 
tine of  interests  for  the  Chamber  but  even- 
tually specialized  in  industrial  work,  and  was 
the  first  industrial  commissioner  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  it  is  said  he  was  the  fourth 
industrial  commissioner  of  a Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  entire  United  States.  Alto- 
gether Mr.  Beck  was  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  three  and  a half  years.  He  was 
a member  of  the  committee  of  Fort  Worth 
business  men  who  went  to  New  York  and 
argued  the  case  and  closed  the  contract  with 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  to  establish  its 
plant  at  Fort  Worth.  Members  of  that  com- 
mittee give  the  chief  credit  to  Mr.  Beck  for 
the  imposing  array  of  facts  and  statistics  that 
convinced  the  Chevrolet  executives  of  the 
unsurpassed  facilities  of  Fort  Worth.  Mr. 
Beck  had  spent  months  studying  every  angle 
of  the  situation,  and  had  fortified  himself 
with  data  that  enabled  him  to  meet  every 
point  of  opposition  raised.  Fort  Worth  citi- 
zens are  justly  proud  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company’s  local  connections.  Mr.  Beck  also 
had  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  erection 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  in 
1913.  Whatever  is  to  the  interest  of  Fort 
Worth  is  a matter  of  concern  to  Mr.  Beck. 
For  a number  of  years  past  he  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  in  the  city  of  good 
roads  construction,  and  has  lent  his  influence 
to  all  the  good  roads  movements  in  his  part 
of  the  state. 

In  April,  1916,  Mr.  Beck  entered  the  auto- 
mobile business  as  president  of  the  Beck  Auto- 
mobile Company,  a distributing  concern.  He  is 
also  vice  president  of  the  Liberty  Laundry 
Company,  which  has  recently  completed  one  of 
the  finest  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  He 
is  a stockholder  in  a number  of  other  local 
enterprises,  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  director  in  the  Glenn  Garden  Country 
Club,  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  Shriner, 
director  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
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vice  president  of  the  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  of  Fort  Worth  and  a director  in 
the  Texas  Automobile  Dealers’  Association. 
He  is  a also  a past-president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Ad  Club  and  a member  of  the  Kiwanis 
dub. 

In  1907  he  married  Miss  Gladys  Richard- 
son, of  Fort  Worth.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters : Mary  Gladys,  born  in  1910,  and  Kather- 
ine L.,  born  in  1918,  and  a son,  Walter,  Jr., 
born  December  5,  1920. 

John  Albert  Richolt.  While  it  is  true 
that  a flourishing  community  gives  a man 
ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  and 
prestige,  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  he 
does  not,  in  turn,  bear  his  part  in  its  further 
development  his  prosperity  is  apt  to  be  short- 
lived. No  one  can  keep  on  taking  out  with- 
out putting  something  in ; this  holds  just  as 
true  in  civic  relations  as  it  does  in  business 
connections.  Therefore  when  it  is  stated  that 
a man  has  lived  in  a locality  for  a number 
of  years  and  become  one  of  its  substantial 
citizens,  acquiring  a fair  portion  of  material 
prosperity,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  active  forces  in  making  his 
city  a center  of  large  interests  and  added  to 
its  public  improvements.  John  Albert  Rich- 
olt, vice  president  and  director  of  the  Security 
National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls,  a member  of 
the  important  lumber  and  building  material 
firm  of  Moore  & Richolt,  and  an  ex-city  offi- 
cial, is  one  of  the  men  who  has  made  a for- 
tune at  Wichita  Falls,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  increased  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city 
that  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  men. 

John  Albert  Richolt  was  born  at  Defiance, 
Ohio,  in  1867,  a son  of  John  Martin  and 
Pauline  (King)  Richolt.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  at  Defiance,  and  there  learned  the 
carpenter  trade.  When  still  a young  man  he 
became  a builder,  and  in  1889  left  Ohio  for 
Alabama,  and  after  a few  months,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  same  year,  came  to  Texas, 
first  locating  at  Vernon,  but  in  1891  moving 
to  Wichita  Falls,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  where  his  wealth  has  been  accumulated 
and  invested.  He  embarked  in  a contracting 
business  and  for  many  years  took  a very  active 
part  in  building  operations  in  Wichita  Falls. 
In  1896,  together  with  W.  L.  Moore,  he  went 
into  the  lumber  and  building  material  business 
under  the  name  of  Moore  & Richolt,  and  this 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  firms  of 
its  kind  in  northwestern  Texas,  the  annual 


volume  of  trade  being  immense.  It  has  large 
resources  and  the  highest  standing  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  world. 

During  the  great  boom  in  building  at 
Wichita  Falls,  beginning  with  the  oil  discov- 
eries in  the  Burkburnett  field,  and  continuing 
to  the  present  time,  the  firm  of  Moore  & 
Richolt  has  taken  a very  important  part  in  the 
construction  of  hundreds  of  new  buildings 
that  have  been  erected  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Richolt  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  building  trades,  but  has  invested  in  a num- 
ber of  local  enterprises  and  is  now  vice  presi- 
dent and  a director  of  the  Security  National 
Bank  of  this  city,  one  of  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  the  Southwest.  He  is  particu- 
larly active  in  the  magnificent  work  being 
done  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
organizations  which  have  in  view  the  devel- 
opment of  “The  Greater  Wichita  Falls,”  and 
few  men  are  better  fitted  to  act  and  advise  on 
such  matters  than  he,  for  he  has  had  a wide 
and  varied  experience  and  is  a man  of  broad 
vision  and  liberal  ideas.  For  ten  years  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  Wichita  Falls  City 
Council,  and  for  some  years  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  streets  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Richolt  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Kate  Huckaby,  who  was  born  at  Louis- 
iana, Missouri,  but  reared  in  Kansas.  They 
have  a daughter,  Miss  Pauline  Richolt. 

Walter  R.  Bennett  is  president  of  the 
Acme  Brick  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  during 
his  youth  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
that  industry,  and  the  business  has  been  in 
the  family  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  and 
is  now  one  of  the  larger  corporations  in  Texas 
manufacturing  clay  products. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  born  in  Dallas  November 
26,  1886,  son  of  George  E.  and  Octavia  (Hen- 
dricks) Bennett,  the  former  a native  of  Ohio 
and  the  latter  of  Texas.  Walter  is  the  sec- 
ond of  five  children. 

He  began  his  education  in  Fort  Worth 
schools,  attended  high  school,  and  then  went 
to  work  for  his  father,  president  of  a brick 
company.  He  has  had  every  phase  of  expe- 
rience in  this  industry,  and  eventually  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  president  of  the  company. 

The  business  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth 
employ  about  fifteen  people.  There  is  a plant 
at  Bennett  Station  with  a labor  pay  roll  of 
125,  while  another  plant  at  Denton,  Texas, 
is  of  similar  extent  and  employs  about  the 
same  number  of  people.  The  company  is  now 
building  a large  plant  at  Perla,  Arkansas. 
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W.  R.  Bennett  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  River  Crest  Country  Club, 
is  a Royal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar  Mason 
and  a Shriner. 

In  1912  he  married  Miss  Ethel  Evans, 
daughter  of  the  late  B.  C.  and  Ella  Evans. 
Her  father  was  a Fort  Worth  pioneer  of  the 
early  seventies,  and  long  distinguished  for  his 
success  as  a cattleman  and  merchant.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  have  two  daughters,  Lena  and 
Ethel. 

Gustave  W.  Link  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s 
capable  young  business  men,  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  George  W.  Armstrong  Company, 
Incorporated,  and  came  to  Fort  Worth  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  1,  1916,  as  clerk  of 
the  Armstrong  Company,  Incorporated. 

Gustave  W.  Link  was  born  at  Venice,  in 
Southern  Illinois,  April  14,  1886,  son  of  John 
and  Bertha  (Schultz)  Link.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Germany,  came  to  America  when 
young,  were  married  in  this  country  and  had 
ten  children,  Gustave  W.  being  the  youngest 
Gustave  W.  Link  grew  up  in  the  industrial 
tri-cities  of  Venice,  Madison  and  Granite  City, 
Illinois,  and  has  been  working  and  earning  his 
own  way  in  the  world  since  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age.  In  the  intervals  of  his  work 
he  managed  to  acquire  a high  school  educa- 
tion. For  several  years  he  was  employed  in 
railroad  offices,  and  at  one  time  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  Merchants  Bridge  Terminal  Com- 
pany, near  St.  Louis.  Afterwards  in  Chicago 
he  was  connected  with  the  Philip  Carey  Com- 
pany, beginning  in  the  office,  and  later  acting 
as  superintendent  of  construction  in  the  North- 
west and  subsequently  was  transferred  to 
St.  Louis  in  the  same  capacity.  On  January  1, 
1916,  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  as  clerk  in  the 
offices  of  the  George  W.  Armstrong  Company, 
was  made  auditor,  later  secretary  and  treas- 
urer and  now  second  vice  president  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Link  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  married  in 
1915  Florence  Barth.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Laura  B.,  John  B.  and  George  W.,  Jr. 

Elbert  G.  Rall.  The  personal  success  of 
Elbert  G.  Rall  emphasizes  the  increasing  pres- 
tige of  Fort  Worth  as  one  of  the  important 
Southwestern  centers  of  the  grain  industry. 
Mr.  Rall  has  been  in  the  grain  industry  prac- 
tically all  his  mature  career,  and  the  E.  G. 
Rall  Grain  Company  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, is  an  organization  commanding  a great 
deal  of  capital  and  facilities  and  is  a most 


effective  unit  in  the  great  grain  marketing 
system  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rall  was  born  at  North  Vernon,  Jen- 
nings County,  Indiana,  March  17,  1866,  a son 
of  George  S.  and  Estelle  M.  (Cary)  Rall.  His 
parents  were  both  born  in  Ohio,  his  father  at 
Dayton.  The  family  came  to  Texas  in  1877 
and  George  S.  Rail  was  for  many  years  a 
successful  cattle  man,  though  for  a time  he 
was  also  in  the  drug  business  at  Whitesboro. 
He  was  well  known  in  Fort  Worth  where  he 
lived  many  years  and  where  he  died  in  July, 
1920.  He  was  a member  of  the  Broadway 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Worth.  His 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Third  in  a family  of  six  children  Elbert  G. 
Rall  came  to  Texas  when  about  twelve  years 
of  age  and  finished  his  education  in  the  Fort 
Worth  schools.  About  1893  he  entered  the 
wholesale  grain  business,  and  his  energies  have 
been  focused  on  that  business  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  In  1914-15  the  E.  G.  Rail  Grain 
Company  erected  at  Fort  Worth  an  elevator 
and  grain  handling  plant  with  a capacity  of 
600,000  bushels,  and  the  company  has  facili- 
ties for  the  handling  of  fifty  carloads  of  grain 
daily.  Mr.  Rail  is  not  only  a wholesale  grain 
merchant  but  is  interested  in  milling  and  has 
financial  connections  with  mills  and  elevators 
at  Paris,  Denton,  Gainesville,  Ardmore  and 
Sherman. 

He  is  a director  in  the  Fort  Worth  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  and  has  other  valuable 
interests  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Rail 
as  a young  man  acquired  a liking  for  the  live- 
stock industry  and  has  indulged  his  interests 
along  that  line  by  acquiring  what  is  known  as 
the  finest  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Worth. 
The  ranch  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  city 
and  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  herds  of 
white  faced  cattle  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Rall  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  belongs  to  the 
Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Broad- 
way Presbyterian  Church,  is  a member  of 
Julian  Field  Lodge  of  Masons,  Worth  Com- 
mandery  No.  19,  Knights  Templar,  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  Shrine.  He  belongs  to  the 
Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country 
Club.  In  1889  Mr.  Rail  married  Kate  Cren- 
shaw of  Grayson  County,  Texas.  They  have 
two  children : Marvin  C.,  who  is  associated  in 
business  with  his  father,  is  married  and  has 
two  children;  and  Estelle,  wife  of  H.  L.  Cal- 
houn, Jr.,  of  Fort  Worth. 
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Reuben  Smith  Phillips.  The  scene  of 
Mr.  Phillips’  early  triumphs  as  a lawyer  was 
Cleburne,  and  from  that  city  he  came  to  Fort 
Worth  with  a well  earned  reputation  as  a 
counsellor  and  lawyer.  In  the  larger  city  he 
has  acquitted  himself  with  distinction  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  in  the  handling  of  an  extensive 
general  practice,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  North  Texas  today. 

He  was  born  in  East  Tennessee  August  9, 
1867,  son  of  J.  T.  and  Mary  (Ellen)  Phillips, 
who  were  also  natives  of  Tennessee.  His 
father  spent  all  his  life  at  farming.  February 
28,  1879,  he  arrived  with  his  family  in  Texas, 
and  after  a brief  residence  in  Johnson  County 
moved  to  Wise  County,  where  he  was  an 
early  settler  and  developed  a ranch  and  farm. 
He  died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  and 
his  wife  at  thirty-eight.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy  while 
the  others  are  all  living  at  this  writing. 

R.  S.  Phillips  was  the  oldest  child  and  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Wise  County.  He  grew  up  on  the  farm  and 
ranch,  made  the  best  of  his  advantages  in  the 
common  schools,  and  for  his  professional  edu- 
cation attended  Cumberland  Law  School  at 
Lebanon,  Tennessee.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  June  29,  1897,  and  at  once  began  practice 
at  Cleburne,  Texas.  He  served  four  years  as 
city  attorney  at  Cleburne.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American  war  he  was  a private  in  the 
volunteer  forces.  Mr.  Phillips  came  to  Fort 
Worth  in  1914,  and  for  a time  was  associated 
with  Marshall  Spoonts,  then  district  attorney, 
and  for  two  years  was  a member  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth.  Since 
then  he  has  given  his  time  exclusively  to  his 
private  practice. 

June  1,  1904,  Mr.  Phillips  married  Maud 
Stewart,  of  Cleburne.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Vola  May.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a member  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  is  a Royal  Arch 
Mason  and  Knight  of  Pythias. 

Norman  W.  Self  is  a Texas  business  man 
of  many  years  experience,  chiefly  as  a whole- 
sale merchant,  but  more  recently  has  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  oil  industry  at 
Electra,  where  he  is  manager  of  the  Beaver- 
Electra  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Self  was  born  at  Wilsonville,  Alabama, 
in  1877,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  town  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  family 


then  moved  to  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  where 
he  remained  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Self  has  been  in  Texas  since  1898.  His 
home  was  at  Cleburne  for  a number  of  years, 
and  in  1910  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls.  He 
was  identified  with  the  wholesale  business  at 
Wichita  Falls  until  in  the  spring  of  1919  he 
moved  to  Electra.  jL JL3' s 723 

The  plant  of  the  Beaver-Electra  Refining 
Company  was  established  in  March,  1919, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
refining  establishments  in  Wichita  County, 
and  an  industry  that  contributes  largely  to 
the  wealth  of  the  county.  The  business  has 
been  under  the  personal  management  of 
Mr.  Self  from  the  first  operation  of  the 
plant.  The  company  manufactures  gasoline, 
kerosene  and  fuel  oil,  the  capacity  of  the 
Electra  plant  being  about  2,000  barrels  per 
day.  Mr.  Self  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
Electra  Tank  Line  Company,  owning  150  tank 
cars. 

He  has  always  worked  with  those  progres- 
sive interests  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
advancement  of  Wichita  County  in  propor- 
tion to  its  wonderful  resources.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Electra, 
and  fraternally  is  a Mason  and  Knight  of 
Pythias.  Mr.  Self  married  Miss  Cary  A. 
Leach,  of  Cleburne,  Texas.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mary  Helen. 

W.  T.  Ladd,  a resident  of  Fort  Worth  for 
thirty  years,  has  built  up  a highly  prosperous 
mercantile  enterprise.  A successful  business 
man  he  has  given  generously  of  his  time  and 
means  to  the  promotion  of  some  of  the  city’s 
leading  welfare  activities  and  has  long  been 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Mr.  Ladd  was  born  in  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  March  8,  1869,  son  of  J.  W.  and  Marga- 
ret (Wright)  Ladd.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  the  same  Ohio  county,  and  his  father  is 
now  living  at  Fort  Worth  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  His  mother  died  at  the  age  of 
forty.  W.  T.  Ladd  is  the  oldest  of  three  chil- 
dren. His  brother,  J.  A.  Ladd,  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Mathews,  both  live  at  Fort  Worth. 

W.  T.  Ladd  acquired  his  education  in  Ohio, 
and  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1890.  For  several 
years  he  was  interested  in  the  livestock  and 
dairy  business  in  Tarrant  County,  but  in  1898 
began  in  a modest  way  the  furniture  business, 
and  as  a retail  dealer  is  president  of  the  Ladd 
Furniture  Company,  carrying  one  of  the  most 
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complete  stocks  of  that  kind  in  North  Texas. 

A number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Ladd  became 
interested  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation movement  in  his  home  city,  and  is 
president  of  the  association  at  this  time.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  is  a direc- 
tor of  the  Welfare  Association  and  the  Boy 
Scouts.  He  is  a steward  and  active  member 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1894  Mr.  Ladd  married  Mary  Houlihan,  of 
Fort  Worth.  They  have  one  son,  Homer  W., 
now  associated  with  his  father  in  business. 

Andrew  Jackson  Power  made  his  early 
reputation  as  a lawyer  in  Stephens  County, 
where  he  served  as  county  attorney  and  county 
judge,  and  came  to  the  larger  city  of  Fort 
Worth  some  years  before  his  home  county 
became  the  center  of  a great  oil  field.  Mr. 
Power  is  one  of  the  able  men  in  his  pro- 
fession and  is  a member  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal firms  of  lawyers  in  the  Fort  Worth  bar. 

He  was  born  in  Stephens  County  August 
18,  1878,  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Elizabeth 
(Arnold)  Power.  On  both  sides  he  is  of 
pioneer  Texas  stock.  His  grandfather,  James 
Power,  was  a native  of  Kentucky  and  came 
to  Texas  about  1835,  having  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  for  independence  from  Mexico. 
Later  this  Texas  pioneer  moved  to  Northern 
Texas  and  settled  in  Tarrant  County,  where 
Thomas  J.  Power  was  born.  Thomas  J.  Power 
was  a member  of  the  Texas  Rangers  during 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  in  the  service  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Rangers  when  their  camp 
was  at  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Ranger 
in  Western  Texas.  Thomas  J.  Power  after 
the  war  became  prominent  in  the  cattle  indus- 
try in  Stephens  County,  where  he  died  when 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  His  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Arnold,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  is  still 
living  at  Fort  Worth.  She  was  about  five 
years  of  age  when  her  father  moved  to  Texas 
and  located  in  Stephens  County.  At  that  time 
there  were  hardly  half  a dozen  families  in  that 
entire  district.  Thomas  J.  Power  and  wife 
had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  still 
living:  D.  E.  Power,  of  Breckenridge,  Texas; 
Stokley,  of  Graham,  Texas;  and  Andrew  J. 

Andrew  J.  Power  grew  up  in  the  country 
around  Breckenridge,  attended  school  there, 
but  acquired  his  legal  education  in  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  graduated  in  1900.  He  at 
once  returned  to  Texas  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Stephens  County,  and  at  that  time 


was  serving  as  deputy  district  clerk.  He 
began  practice  at  Breckenridge,  and  filled  the 
office  of  county  attorney  from  1902  to  1904 
and  as  county  judge  from  1904  to  1908. 
Mr.  Power  has  been  in  practice  at  Fort  Worth 
from  1909,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Power,  Dryden  & Rawlings,  with  offices 
in  the  Stripling  Building. 

In  1902  Mr.  Power  married  Miss  Annie 
Riddel,  of  Ranger,  Texas,  daughter  of  O.  R. 
Riddel.  They  have  two  children : Theresa 
Evelyn  and  Truman.  Mr.  Power  is  a Royal 
Arch  Mason  and  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

Edward  Dorman  Rutledge  has  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  building  up  one  of  the 
leading  general  insurance  agencies  of  Fort 
Worth.  Prior  to  taking  up  the  insurance  busi- 
ness he  traveled  for  many  years  in  the  railway 
postal  service,  part  of  the  time  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Worth,  where  he  acquired 
an  extensive  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Rutledge  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  in 
Karnes  County  April  24,  1870.  He  is  the 
oldest  of  five  children,  all  still  living,  of  E.  E. 
and  Mattie  (Malone)  Rutledge.  His  mother, 
who  is  living  at  San  Antonio,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  is  the  oldest  of  eleven  children 
and  all  of  them  are  living.  The  father  was 
born  in  Alabama  and  died  in  April,  1919,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Edward  Dorman  Rutledge  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  most  of  his  boyhood 
was  spent  on  a ranch  in  Southern  Texas.  He 
entered  the  railway  postal  service  at  the  age 
of  twenty  as  a clerk,  and  continuously  for 
twenty-one  years  performed  the  arduous 
routine  required  of  this  branch  of  the  postal 
department.  The  last  eight  years  of  his  serv- 
ice was  on  a run  between  Fort  Worth  and 
Little  Rock. 

When  he  resigned  he  took  charge  of  a loan 
company  at  Fort  Worth,  and  in  1916  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business  on  his  own  account. 
In  1917  he  formed  a partnership  with  L.  H. 
DuBose,  and  in  January,  1920,  they  admitted 
M.  J.  Miller  to  the  firm.  This  firm  is  now 
DuBose,  Rutledge  & Miller,  general  insurance 
agency,  with  offices  in  the  F.  & M.  Bank 
Building. 

Mr.  Rutledge  is  prominent  in  Masonry, 
being  a Knight  Templar,  York  Rite  and 
Shriner,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Elks. 
In  1892  he  married  Bessie  Conoly.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Norma,  wife  of  R.  N. 
Grammer,  of  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Rutledge  and 
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family  are  members  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

Ben  H.  Martin,  vice  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers & Mechanics  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth,  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  set  a 
worthy  precedent  which  the  present  genera- 
tion will  do  well  to  follow  and  added  to  the 
history  of  Texas  a chapter  that  must  prove 
a positive  incentive  to  their  associates.  He 
has  and  is  connected  with  interests  of  moment, 
and  has  made  his  banking  institution  a syno- 
nym for  sound  finance,  square  dealing  and 
unquestioned  standing.  The  judgment  which 
Mr.  Martin  exercises  has  made  his  name  as  a 
backer  of  other  works  of  like  character 
desirable. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Tennessee,  January  4,  1870,  a son  of  George 
W.  and  Henrietta  (Hill)  Martin,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Tennessee.  The  paternal 
grandfather  was  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
from  which  state  he  moved  at  an  early  day  to 
Middle  Tennessee.  The  family  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  origin,  although  long  established  in 
America. 

The  youngest  in  a large  family  of  children, 
Mr.  Martin  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm,  and 
after  attending  the  common  schools  took  a 
business  course  at  the  Lexington  Business 
College  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  1889  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  being  attracted 
here  by  the  conviction  that  there  was  a great 
future  ahead  of  the  place,  and  his  original 
connection  with  the  business  life  here  was  as 
a clerk  in  a grocery  store,  but  he  did  not 
long  remain  in  that  position,  for  he  secured 
one  as  a bookkeeper,  and  as  such  so  proved 
his  ability  that  in  1893  he  was  offered  a posi- 
tion with  the  Farmers  & Mechanics  National 
Bank  as  assistant  bookkeeper.  From  then  on 
he  has  remained  with  this  institution,  rising 
through  various  positions  to  his  present  one 
as  active  vice  president.  He  is  also  a stock- 
holder in  several  country  banks,  and  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  of  the  Mu- 
tual Home  Association.  He  is  treasurer  and  a 
director  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
and  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  several 
banking  institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  Farmers 
& Mechanics  National  Bank,  and  is  a member 
of  the  finance  and  building  committees  of  the 
latter.  The  bank  is  now  erecting  a new 
twenty-four  story  building  at  Seventh  and 
Main  streets,  and  he  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
this  work. 


In  1904  Mr.  Martin  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Katherine  Boland,  of  Fort  Worth,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Williams,  Sr.,  this  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  have  one  daughter, 
Margaret.  Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  both  the  Fort  Worth  and  the  River 
Crest  Country  clubs,  and  is  serving  both  of 
these  institutions  in  an  official  capacity.  Ever 
since  he  first  came  to  Fort  Worth  he  has 
had  the  good  of  the  community  at  heart,  and 
while  expanding  his  private  interests  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  give  freely  and  generously 
of  his  time  and  money  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  city,  and  is  rightly  numbered 
among  its  most  representative  men  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. 

Mars  Nearing  Baker,  of  Dallas,  has  been 
a prominent  figure  in  some  of  the  important 
developments  in  West  Texas  during  recent 
years,  having  been  president  of  the  Oil  Belt 
Power  Company,  which  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1920  the  large  unit  of  an  electric  power 
plant  on  the  Leon  River,  near  Eastland,  Texas. 
One  conspicuous  feature  of  this  enterprise 
involved  the  construction  of  a large  dam  on 
the  river.  The  utility  furnishes  electric  power 
and  lighting  current  to  a number  of  cities  in 
Central  West  Texas,  but  the  plant  was  de- 
signed primarily  as  a source  of  electric  power 
for  the  many  great  oil  industries  in  that  region. 
Colonel  Baker’s  younger  business  associate  and 
engineer  in  charge  of  construction  and  present 
manager  of  the  Oil  Belt  Power  Company  is 
J.  E.  Lewis. 

Mars  Nearing  Baker  has  had  almost  a life- 
time of  experience  with  public  utility  corpora- 
tions. He  was  born  at  Medina,  New  York, 
March  19,  1854,  son  of  Lyman  A.  and  Eunice 
(Nearing)  Baker.  He  was  educated  in  the 
high  school  of  Geneva,  New  York,  and  Vos- 
burges  Academy  at  Rochester,  and  in  1874 
began  his  business  career  as  cashier  in  the 
office  of  the  Street  Railway  System  of  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Subsequently  he  was  teller  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Toledo. 

Colonel  Baker,  as  he  is  generally  known, 
has  been  a resident  of  Texas  since  1882.  For 
a number  of  years  he  operated  an  extensive 
cattle  ranch  in  Hamilton  County.  He  was  a 
rancher  and  cattleman  until  1898,  and  since 
1899  his  home  has  been  in  Dallas,  though  his 
projects  and  business  enterprises  have  affected 
many  communities  outside  of  that  city.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  land  business,  in  the 
oil  industry,  and  is  a director  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Dallas. 
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Colonel  Baker  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
public  park  system  of  Dallas.  He  became 
particularly  interested  in  the  parks  in  1905, 
when  he  was  made  vice  president  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  and  held  that  post 
continuously  until  1917.  For  several  years 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  at  a loss  to  his 
private  business,  to  improving  and  completing 
a splendid  system  of  parks  for  his  home  city. 
In  1917  Colonel  Baker  was  appointed  the 
first  supervisor  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  Dallas  and  held  that  post  two  years. 
He  has  given  vigorous  support  to  every  move- 
ment having  civic  welfare  for  its  object.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Club  and  the  Dallas 
Country  Club. 

D.  Elliott  Chipps,  president  of  the  D.  E. 
Chipps  Lumber  Company,  of  Fort  Worth,  is 
one  of  the  thoroughly  practical  lumber  men 
and  lumber  manufacturers  in  the  state.  He 
has  been  through  every  phase  of  the  industry 
from  the  mills  and  timber  to  business  offices. 
Mr.  Chipps  established  one  of  the  first  hard- 
wood lumber  mills  in  Texas. 

One  of  Fort  Worth’s  prominent  business 
men  and  esteemed  citizens,  Mr.  Chipps  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1876,  son  of  John  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Maria  (Riggs)  Chipps.  His  parents  were  also 
natives  of  Virginia,  and  they  died  in  West 
Virginia.  The  boyhood  of  D.  E.  Chipps  was 
spent  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
after  a common  school  education  he  started 
for  himself  in  the  lumber  business  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  Subsequently  he  was  located 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  at  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky. In  1905  he  came  to  Texas,  and  at 
Diboll  established  in  that  year  the  first  hard- 
wood mills.  Mr.  Chipps  removed  his  busi- 
ness headquarters  to  Fort  Worth  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1908,  and  has  since  been  the  active 
head  of  the  D.  E.  Chipps  Lumber  Company. 
This  is  both  a manufacturing  and  distributing 
business,  manufacturing  large  quantities  of 
Texas  hardwood  and  pine  with  mills  at  Jack- 
sonville, Security  and  other  points  in  East 
Texas.  The  company  is  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  state  handling  lumber  products. 

Mr.  Chipps  is  a resident  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
is  a popular  member  of  the  Fort  Worth  and 
River  Crest  Country  Clubs.  He  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  Shriner  and  in  politics 
classifies  as  a Joe  Bailey  Democrat,  though 
he  voted  for  Harding  in  1920.  On  Decem- 
ber 14,  1908,  he  married  Miss  May  Murphy, 


of  Texarkana,  Arkansas.  They  have  one  son, 
D.  E.,  Jr. 

Andrew  Jackson  Clendenen  has  been  a 
Texas  lawyer  thirty  years,  but  is  almost 
equally  well  known  for  his  extensive  business 
interests,  particularly  in  Wise  County,  though 
his  home  and  law  offices  since  1902  have  been 
in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth. 

Some  of  the  facts  in  the  career  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Clendenen  have  a significance  that 
imparts  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  him. 
For  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  successful 
lawyers  and  men  of  affairs  in  Northern  Texas. 
But  at  the  age  of  four  years  he  was  left  an 
orphan  and  grew  up  largely  among  strangers, 
had  to  seek  opportunities  to  acquire  an  edu- 
cation in  the  intervals  of  self-supporting  labor, 
and  his  mature  career  and  battle  with  circum- 
stances have  been  therefore  much  longer  than 
the  date  of  his  birth  would  indicate. 

He  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Tennessee, 
November  27,  1862,  the  youngest  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  four,  and  his  father  died  while  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  He  had  some 
advantages  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  graduated  from  a collegiate  institution 
in  Tennessee.  After  a period  of  work  in 
Tennessee  Mr.  Clendenen  came  to  Cleburne, 
Texas,  in  1886,  and  while  paying  his  way  by 
other  occupations  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891.  The  following 
year  he  moved  to  Wise  County  and  established 
himself  in  practice  at  Decatur,  where  he  was 
busied  with  his  cases  in  court  and  counsel  for 
ten  years.  In  1902  he  moved  to  Fort  Worth, 
where  he  continues  active  in  law  practice, 
though  much  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  two 
important  industrial  organizations,  one  being 
the  Wise  County  Coal  Company,  of  which  he 
is  president  and  manager,  and  the  other  the 
Bridgeport  Brick  & Tile  Company,  both  pros- 
perous institutions  at  Bridgeport. 

In  1893  Mr.  Clendenen  married  Miss  Mity- 
lene  Long,  of  Cleburne,  daughter  of  W.  S. 
and  Sarah  Long.  They  have  three  daughters, 
Holly,  Marie  and  Trula.  Holly  is  the  wife 
of  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Wichita  Falls. 

Newton  Alonzo  Cunningham.  A busi- 
ness that  has  been  growing  and  acquiring  a 
constantly  enlarging  circle  of  patronage  not 
only  from  Fort  Worth  but  from  much  of  the 
adjacent  territory  is  the  furniture  store  of 
Newton  A.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Cunningham 
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has  been  a Fort  Worth  merchant  and  business 
man  for  thirty  years  and  has  achieved  a place 
of  influence  among  the  city’s  merchants  from  a 
beginning  without  capital. 

He  was  born  in  Cherokee  County,  Alabama, 
December  15,  1857.  His  birthplace  was  a 
farm  twenty  miles  from  the  Alabama  & 
Great  Southern  Railway.  His  parents  were 
James  M.  and  Sarah  (Standifer)  Cunningham, 
both  natives  of  Alabama.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  cattle  raiser  and  merchant  and  was 
born  in  Alabama,  December  15,  1814.  Sarah 
Cunningham  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  the 
mother  of  ten  children.  James  Cunningham 
had  four  children  by  two  other  marriages. 

The  seventh  child  and  the  seventh  son 
N.  A.  Cunningham  passed  his  boyhood  days 
on  a farm,  and  acquired  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  a varied  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  farm  work,  cattle  raising  and  mer- 
chandising. After  he  left  home  lie  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  several  towns  before  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1890.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham made  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth  for 
several  years  while  traveling  over  a large  part 
of  the  state  as  representative  for  a Boston 
shoe  company.  He  did  a good  business  for 
his  house,  made  considerable  money,  but  sent 
all  his  surplus  earnings  back  home  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  widowed  stepmother  in  assisting 
her  to  pay  for  a home  she  was  then  buying. 
Therefore  when  Mr.  Cunningham  decided  to 
start  in  business  for  himself  in  1894  he  had  no 
capital  of  his  own  to  put  into  the  venture,  and 
his  first  stock  of  furniture  was  acquired  solely 
on  credit.  His  experience  as  a furniture  mer- 
chant at  Fort  Worth  covers  twenty-six  years, 
and  his  business  has  grown  apace  with  Fort 
Worth’s  general  development.  Fort  Worth 
had  a population  of  about  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand when  Mr.  Cunningham  reached  the  city 
and  at  that  time  there  were  neither  paved 
streets  nor  modern  facilities  of  transportation, 
the  street  cars  on  Main  Street  being  drawn 
by  mules. 

October  24,  1894,  about  the  time  he  started 
in  business  for  himself  Mr.  Cunningham  mar- 
ried Laura  Fender.  Her  father  Capt.  John  W. 
Fender  was  a Confederate  soldier.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cunningham  have  a daughter  and  son. 
Kate  is  the  wife  of  A.  L.  Kentwell,  connected 
with  the  Gulf  Production  Company  at  Fran- 
kell,  Texas.  John  F.,  the  son,  is  a student  in 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  is  a member  of  the  Lions 
Club,  and  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 


First  Presbyterian  Church,  having  held  the 
office  of  elder  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

Fergus  Moriarty  has  been  a resident,  of 
Fort  Worth  since  the  year  1893  and  has  here 
been  continuously  associated  with  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  in  connection  with  which 
he  has  become  a prominent  and  influential  rep- 
resentative and  gained  place  as  one  of  the 
vigorous  and  progressive  figures  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Moriarty,  who  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  James  McCord  Company,  which 
controls  a large  and  widely  disseminated 
wholesale  grocery  trade,  was  born  in  Wapello 
County,  Iowa,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1859, 
a date  that  indicates  that  he  is  a representa- 
tive of  a pioneer  family  of  the  Hawkeye  State. 
He  is  a son  of  Maurice  P.  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Moriarty,  both  natives  of  Ireland,  where 
the  former  was  born  in  County  Cork  and  the 
latter  in  County  Kerry.  The  marriage  of  the 
parents  was  solemnized  in  New  York  City, 
and  thereafter  they  were  for  a time  residents 
of  Ohio,  from  which  state  they  went  forth 
to  Iowa,  where  they  became  pioneers  and 
where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Maurice  P.  Moriarty  was  a success- 
ful contractor  and  was  associated  in  this  field 
of  enterprise  with  the  construction  of  the  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad 
to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  at  which  place  he  later 
established  himself  in  the  grocery  business, 
with  which  he  continued  to  be  identified  until 
his  death,  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  his 
widow  having  been  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age  when  she  passed  to  the  life  eternal  and 
both  having  been  devout  communicants  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Fergus  Moriarty  gained  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  thereafter  was  for  one  year  a student  in 
the  Benedictine  College  at  Atchison,  Kansas. 
He  then  entered  a college  conducted  by  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  in 
this  institution  he  continued  his  studies  four 
years.  After  thus  receiving  a liberal  education 
he  became  associated  with  his  brother  in  the 
retail  grocery  business,  at  Ottumwa  and  Red 
Oak,  Iowa.  In  July,  1890,  he  established  a 
wholesale  jobbing  business,  in  the  grocery  line, 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  this  being  the 
first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  that  now  pros- 
perous commonwealth.  He  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  Oklahoma  until  February,  1893, 
when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  became 
associated  in  the  founding  of  the  wholesale 
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grocery  house  of  McCord  & Collins.  He  took 
an  executive  position  in  the  office  of  this  firm 
and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Collins  the  firm  name 
was  changed  to  the  James  McCord  Company, 
of  which  corporation  he  has  since  been  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  He  has  been  a resource- 
ful factor  in  the  development  of  the  extensive 
business  of  this  company,  which  maintains 
branches  at  Cleburne,  Quanah,  San  Angelo, 
and  Pecos,  Texas,  and  at  Altus,  Oklahoma. 
In  the  headquarters  and  the  branch  establish- 
ments the  company  now  gives  employment  to 
a corps  of  about  115  persons,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  exclusively  wholesale,  with  trade  ex- 
tending throughout  Northwest  Texas  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Moriarty  has  been 
distinctively  successful  in  his  business  career 
since  coming  to  Texas  and  has  important  busi- 
ness interests  aside  from  those  represented  by 
the  James  McCord  Company.  He  is  alert, 
progressive  and  loyal  as  a citizen,  is  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Fort 
Worth,  as  he  is  also  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
the  Salesmanship  Club,  and  the  Glen  Garden 
Country  Club.  He  holds  membership  in  the 
Travelers’  Protective  Association,  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers,  and  the  Commercial 
Travelers  Association  of  America.  He  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  was 
also  his  wife,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  the  Benevolent  & Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  Mr.  Moriarty  is  president  of 
the  Columbia  Investment  Company,  is  a direc- 
tor of  the  Fort  Worth  Relief  Association,  and 
during  the  nation’s  participation  in  the  World 
war  he  was  active  and  liberal  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  various  agencies  in  support  of  the 
Government’s  war  policies. 

In  the  year  1881  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Moriarty  to  Miss  Anna  Hart, 
and  she  passed  to  the  life  eternal  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1911,  being  survived  by  four  chil- 
dren— Mary  E.,  Margarette,  Fergus  Maria, 
and  J.  Hart.  Mr.  Moriarty  takes  loyal  interest 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  civic  and  mate- 
rial well-being  of  his  home  city,  is  a progres- 
sive and  public-spirited  citizen  and  is  a stal- 
wart supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic 
party. 

Judge  Robert  Hamilton  Ward,  a dis- 
tinguished corporation  attorney,  is  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Texas  bar,  and  has 
been  prominent  at  Wichita  Falls  for  the  past 
several  years,  but  proposes  to  leave  this  city 
in  the  near  future  for  the  wider  field  offered 
at  Houston.  At  an  early  period  of  his  pro- 


fessional career  he  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  engaged 
in  large  affairs,  and  this  he  has  always  re- 
tained. No  interests  have  been  so  important 
that  those  concerned  with  their  management 
have  hesitated  to  commit  them  to  him  when 
the  occasion  has  arisen  either  for  counsel  or 
the  assertion  or  defense  of  their  rights  in  the 
courts.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  stated  that 
not  one  of  his  professional  contemporaries  has 
been  concerned  in  such  a number  and  variety 
of  great  cases  involving  large  property  inter- 
ests and  interesting  and  important  legal  ques- 
tions. His  entire  professional  career  has  been 
dominated  by  a fixed  and  stern  integrity  which 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable,  as  it  is  the  most 
commanding  trait  in  his  character.  He  has 
a mind  that  is  severely  logical.  He  approaches 
a legal  question  as  a mathematician  would  a 
problem  in  mathematics.  To  him  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  reasoned  out  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  law.  A man  of  singular 
independence  of  mind  and  entirely  fearless  in 
the  assertion  of  his  convictions,  he  has  special- 
ized in  that  branch  of  his  profession  dealing 
with  the  legal  aspect  of  the  oil  industry,  and 
is  now  general  counsel  for  the  Bass  Petroleum 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  independent  oil 
concerns  operating  in  the  oil  fields  of  the 
Southwest. 

Judge  Ward  was  born  at  Warrenton,  Fau- 
quier County,  Virginia,  in  1852,  a son  of  Dr. 
John  and  Mary  Grace  Dalton  (Hamilton) 
Ward.  For  several  years  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
Dr.  John  Ward  was  a surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  but  when  the  two  sections  divided 
he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South,  resigning 
his  post  and  entering  the  Confederate  Navy,  in 
which  he  continued  to  serve  as  a surgeon  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Growing  up  in  his  native  place,  Judge  Ward 
received  an  excellent  classical  training,  and 
then,  coming  to  Texas  in  1872,  he  located  at 
Austin,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1874.  His  first  professional  experience 
was  gained  at  Austin,  and  from  the  beginning 
he  displayed  ability  of  an  unusual  character, 
and  was  brought  before  the  public  as  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Legislature,  in  which 
he  served  from  1895  to  1897.  He  also  served 
as  registrar  in  bankruptcy  at  Austin  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1899  he  was  first  assistant  at- 
torney-general of  Texas  under  Governor 
Sears’  administration.  Moving  to  San  Antonio 
in  1900,  Judge  Ward  continued  adding  to  his 
laurels,  and  became  a member  of  the  strong 
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legal  firm  of  Upson  & Newton.  By  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Colquitt  he  served  one  year 
as  judge  of  the  Seventy-third  District  Court 
at  San  Antonio,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  to  resume  private  practice.  Having 
acquired  a state-wide  reputation  as  a corpora- 
tion lawyer,  his  services  were  sought  by  the 
Bass  Petroleum  Company,  and  July  11,  1919, 
Judge  Ward  came  to  Wichita  Falls  as  gen- 
eral counsel  of  that  corporation,  engaged  very 
extensively  in  oil  production  in  Texas.  Judge 
Ward  as  counsel  for  this  important  concern 
represented  it  in  the  various  phases  of  liti- 
gation, which  oftentimes  have  involved  the 
most  intricate  problems  to  which  oil  operators 
are  subject,  particularly  those  with  respect  to 
oil  lands  and  leases.  In  some  cases  the  amount 
involved  has  run  up  into  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  litigation  has  been  carried  up  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  which  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  several  years  ago. 
In  all  of  these  important  matters  Judge  Ward 
has  borne  a responsible  and  conspicuous  part, 
and  his  arguments  have  been  entirely  worthy, 
not  only  of  the  great  court  to  which  they  were 
addressed,  but  of  the  important  questions  in- 
volved. His  professional  associates  recognize 
him  not  only  as  a great  lawyer  but  as  a high 
type  of  all  those  qualities  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  traditional  glories  of  a learned 
and  noble  calling.  Early  in  1921  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bass  Petroleum  Company 
were  moved  to  Houston,  and  Judge  Ward’s 
duties  will  take  him  to  that  city  as  a permanent 
resident. 

Judge  Ward  is  married  and  has  four  chil- 
dren, namely:  Robert  Hamilton  Ward,  Junior, 
who  is  a veteran  of  the  great  war,  having 
served  as  a first  lieutenant  in  the  Third  In- 
fantry, United  States  Regulars ; Louise,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Lev  Clarkson,  an  employe  of 
the  Houston  Post;  Grace,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Lee  Ransom,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and 
Addie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Shelby  Robbins, 
of  Lubbock,  Texas. 

William  A.  Darter  has  been  a resident  of 
Tarrant  County  for  sixty  years.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  that  group  of  citizens 
who  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  Fort  Worth 
as  a city  and  were  old  timers  when  the  first 
railroad  was  built.  His  has  been  a career  of 
most  unusual  experience  and  he  regards  Fort 
Worth  as  the  scene  of  the  most  satisfactory 
portion  of  it. 

He  was  born  in  Randolph  County,  Ala- 
bama, November  3,  1846,  son  of  Francis  and 


Mary  (Boyd)  Darter,  the  former  a native  of 
Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  His 
father  went  to  Alabama  in  1839,  was  a miner 
in  that  state,  and  in  1859  brought  his  family 
to  Texas.  He  passed  through  Fort  Worth, 
which  was  then  the  county  seat  of  Tarrant 
County,  it  having  been  moved  from  Birdville 
the  year  before,  and  settled  in  Erath  County, 
six  miles  northwest  of  Stevensville,  on  the 
Bosque  River.  Leafing  his  family  there,  he 
took  two  sons,  John  H.  and  William  A.,  with 
him  into  Limestone  and  Falls  counties,  where 
he  purchased  cattle.  These  he  drove  back 
through  Waco  and  Meridian  to  his  ranch, 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  Stevensville.  There 
were  two  other  ranches  adjoining  his  owned 
by  Mr.  Lemly  and  Mr.  Tucker.  It  was  an  ex- 
posed position,  far  away  from  other  settle- 
ments, and  in  the  direct  path  of  raiding 
Indians. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  West  Texas  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  1860,  when  Indians 
raided  the  three  ranches  and  carried  away 
four  women,  three  of  the  Lemly  daughters 
and  Mr.  Woods’  wife.  They  killed  Mrs. 
Woods  and  the  youngest  of  the  Lemly  sisters, 
while  the  other  two  were  released  and  finally 
made  their  way  back  to  the  settlement.  A 
company  of  the  settlers,  which  consisted  of 
five  or  six  men,  was  quickly  organized  to 
make  pursuit,  one  of  the  members  being 
James  I.  Darter,  brother  of  William  A.  How- 
ever, after  several  days,  the  trail  was  lost,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  never  pun- 
ished. As  a result  of  this  and  other  raids, 
Francis  Darter  traded  his  cattle  for  horses 
and  in  the  spring  of  1861  moved  to  Tarrant 
County  to  enjoy  greater  protection. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war  William 
A.  Darter  made  a number  of  dangerous  trips 
back  and  forth  to  Erath  and  Palo  Pinto  coun- 
ties in  search  of  horses  that  had  strayed  away. 
In  1864,  when  the  call  went  out  for  youths  of 
seventeen  to  serve  the  Confederacy,  he  joined 
Company  B of  Scantlin’s  Squadron  of  Cav- 
alry, and  served  with  his  older  brother,  John, 
in  General  Cooper’s  command  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  His  brother  James  was  fatally 
wounded  as  a Confederate  soldier  at  the  siege 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  July,  1864.  He  died 
in  August  of  the  same  year  at  Forsythe, 
Georgia. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Darter  attended  school 
at  Denton  and  in  1867  he  received  instruction 
from  a noted  Fort  Worth  educator,  Captain 
John  Hanna.  In  1868  Mr.  Darter,  with  his 
father,  started  across  the  plains  to  California 
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with  a company  of  thirty-three  men,  besides 
women  and  children.  Some  were  driving  their 
cattle  with  them,  the  trip  being  made  by  wagon 
and  on  horseback.  The  meeting  place  was 
Comanche  town.  Before  reaching  the  Pecos 
River  about  sixty  Indians  were  seen  approach- 
ing from  the  south,  hoping  to  stampede  the 
outfit.  Mr.  Darter  was  with  the  cattle,  but  his 
father,  seeing  the  danger,  rode  furiously  be- 
side the  wagons,  calling  the  men  to  grab  their 
guns  and  get  on  their  horses  and  follow  him. 
Swiftly  they  rode  towards  the  Indians,  who 
cut  through  between  the  cattle  and  wagons, 
never  stopping,  but  moving  northward  as  fast 
as  they  could.  After  crossing  the  Pecos  River 
the  company  turned  southward  toward  Fort 
Davis.  Upon  leaving  Fort  Davis  they  made 
their  way  to  Fort  Quitman  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  a distance  of  100  miles  without  water 
for  their  stock.  At  this  place  the  company 
divided.  Eight  of  the  men,  including  Mr. 
Darter  and  his  father,  with  three  wagons, 
journeyed  on  to  El  Paso  and  Lascruses.  Six- 
teen miles  beyond  they  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  started  for  Apache  Pass  in  the  moun- 
tains. Before  reaching  the  Pass  they  were 
confronted  by  a tragic  incident  which  had  just 
occurred.  The  United  States  Government  was 
attempting  to  establish  a mail  service  route  be- 
tween Tucson  and  El  Paso.  There  were  four 
men  who  started  in  the  wagon  with  plenty  of 
ammunition  and  guns.  At  a bend  of  the 
stream  some  Indians  opened  fire  upon  them. 
They  returned  the  fire  and  endeavored  by  run- 
ning their  horses  to  escape.  This,  however, 
was  impossible,  for  they  were  again  con- 
fronted by  Indians  and  driven  back  to  the 
place  from  which  they  started.  In  the  fighting 
one  man  was  killed  in  the  wagon,  two  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  mountains,  and  the  fourth 
was  never  found,  but  was  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  Indians  to  have  a war 
dance  over.  When  the  party  of  eight  reached 
the  Pass  they  sought  the  aid  of  an  escort  from 
the  soldiers,  but  were  refused  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  their  numbers.  From  here  they 
journeyed  toward  Tucson,  being  attacked  once 
by  Indians  on  their  way.  From  Tucson  they 
traveled  down  the  Guila  River  to  Fort  Uma. 
Passing  from  there  they  made  their  way 
across  the  California  desert  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  After  sending  his  father 
home  by  water,  Mr.  Darter  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia two  years,  being  at  Sacramento  City 
at  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike,  which  was 
the  last  one  to  be  driven  on  the  Union  Pacific 


tracks  that  connected  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
states. 

In  1870  Mr.  Darter  returned  to  Fort  Worth 
and  from  then  on  was  engaged  in  surveying. 
He  surveyed  Houston  and  Main  streets, 
through  Daggett’s  field  and  the  Pioneer’s  Rest 
in  that  same  year.  In  1872  Mr.  Darter  was 
elected  county  surveyor  of  Tarrant  County, 
which  office  he  held  six  years.  He  was  the 
only  one  who  saved  records  when  the  court 
house  burned  in  1876.  During  that  year  he 
made  the  first  complete  map  of  Tarrant 
County,  which  is  still  being  used  by  the  com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  as  the 
official  map  of  the  county.  After  leaving  the 
surveyor’s  office,  Mr.  Darter  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  is  still  active  in  that 
line. 

For  several  years  he  represented  the  Second 
Ward  in  the  City  Council.  He  also  assisted 
Captain  Sam  Evans,  from  Tarrant  County, 
who  was  then  State  senator,  and  Judge  E.  L. 
Dohoney,  from  Lamar  County,  also  a State 
senator,  in  helping  to  make  Fort  Worth  the 
junction  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  and  the  Trans- 
continental branch  of  the  Texas  & Pacific 
railroads.  Mr.  Darter  also  helped  in  the  bring- 
ing of  all  the  other  railroads  into  Fort  Worth. 
He  served  ten  years  in  the  City  Council,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  land  where  the  city  hall  is 
built  was  negotiated  by  him  and  bought  by  the 
city.  He  assisted  in  securing  the  right-of-way 
for  the  Cotton  Belt  through  Dallas  and  Tar- 
rant counties. 

In  1873  Mr.  Darter  married  Martha  Adelia 
Gambrell  of  Mississippi.  They  have  eight  liv- 
ing children:  John  H.,  present  county  sur- 
veyor; Mrs.  Blanche  Fakes;  Mrs.  Ada  John- 
son; William  A.,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Adelia  Zihlman ; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Callan ; Miss  Mary  Sue  Darter 
and  Miss  Fannie  Darter.  All  the  children 
were  born  in  Tarrant  County. 

Uriah  Myer  Simon.  For  a number  of 
years  the  business  and  other  interests  of  Fort 
Worth  have  recognized  in  Mr.  Simon  one  of 
the  most  capable  legal  minds  of  the  city.  With 
assured  success  in  his  profession  he  has  also 
been  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs  and  is 
a citizen  of  the  very  highest  character. 

Mr.  Simon  was  born  in  Mississippi  July  11, 
1879.  His  father  was  a native  of  Russia,  came 
to  America  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  and  in  1881,  when  his  son 
Uriah  was  two  years  old,  moved  to  Tyler, 
Texas. 
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Uriah  M.  Simon  graduated  from  the  high 
school  at  Tyler  in  1896,  and  continued  his 
higher  education  in  the  University  of  Texas 
and  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  in  1903.  He  established  his 
home  in  Fort  Worth  in  1904,  and  for  three 
years  was  assistant  to  the  late  Jeff  D.  McLean, 
then  county  attorney  of  Tarrant  County.  In 
1910  Mr.  Simon  formed  a partnership  with 
W.  H.  Slay,  and  in  1916  Judge  Mike  E.  Smith 
became  a member  of  the  firm.  For  several 
years  past  the  firm,  Slay,  Simon  & Smith,  have 
constituted  a law  firm  whose  practice  and 
clientage  extend  all  over  northern  Texas.  The 
firm  are  extensive  and  successful  operators  in' 
the  oil  industry  of  North  Texas,  also  in  Fort 
Worth  and  West  Texas  real  estate.  Mr.  Simon 
devotes  much  of  his  personal  attention  to  this 
feature  of  the  firm’s  business. 

September  12,  1905,  at  Fort  Worth,  Mr. 
Simon  married  Miss  Hattie  Weltman.  They 
have  three  children,  Richard  Uriah,  Ruth 
Louise  and  Henry  Weltman.  Mr.  Simon  is 
a leader  among  the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith 
at  Fort  Worth.  He  is  a past  president  of 
Temple  Beth-El,  and  an  officer  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B’nai  B’rith  and  for  a 
number  of  years  a member  of  the  general 
committee  of  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  7, 
including  eight  southern  states.  He  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 

A.  J.  Beavers,  former  county  clerk  of  Tar- 
rant County,  is  a well  known  Fort  Worth 
business  man,  his  friends  and  numerous  ac- 
quaintances knowing  him  best  as  “Lon” 
Beavers. 

He  was  born  in  Johnson  County,  Texas, 
April  6,  1873,  son  of  George  W.  and  Caroline 
(Harris)  Beavers.  His  father,  who  was  born 
in  Tennessee  in  1845,  was  brought  to  Texas  in 
1852,  served  as  a Confederate  soldier  in  the 
company  commanded  by  Captain  Sam  Evans 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  after  the  war  was  actively 
identified  with  farming  for  many  years.  He 
died  at  Fort  Worth  February  14,  1917,  and  his 
widow  is  now  living  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Johnson  County. 

Lon  Beavers,  the  second  of  four  children, 
grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm  south  of  Fort 
Worth,  had  a common  school  education  and 
spent  one  year  in  Baylor  University  at  Waco. 
When  he  was  about  twenty-one  he  located  at 
Mansfield  in  Tarrant  County,  and  began  his 
business  career  in  the  hardware  store  of  J.  H. 
Harrison.  His  home  has  been  in  Fort  Worth 


since  1902.  He  served  for  a time  as  deputy 
county  clerk,  and  in  1910  was  elected  as  chief 
of  that  office  for  a term  of  four  years.  After 
retiring  from  office  Mr.  Beavers  engaged  in 
the  warehouse  business,  but  sold  out  his  busi- 
ness in  that  line  in  1920  and  his  principal  con- 
nection at  present  is  with  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  Beavers  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  is  affiliated  with 
the  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  is  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  In  1907  he  married  Lucile  Colgin, 
of  Fort  Worth.  They  have  three  children, 
Carolyn  Ann,  Lon,  Jr.,  and  George  Rufus. 

Thomas  F.  Hunter,  of  Wichita  Falls, 
whose  reputatioa  as  a lawyer  extends  over 
several  states,  had  no  school  advantages  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  born 
in  the  Willow  Point  community  of  Wise 
County,  Texas,  in  1886,  son  of  Thomas  F.  and 
Ida  (Johnson)  Hunter,  who  soon  afterward 
removed  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  old  In- 
dian Territory.  The  son  lived  in  one  of  the 
isolated  country  communities  of  that  nation 
with  Indians  as  his  companions  until  he  ran 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

To  get  an  education  he  returned  to  Texas, 
and  every  step  of  his  progress  was  due  to  his 
own  effort  and  all  his  schooling  was  paid  for 
by  his  earnings.  To  a young  man  of  a high 
degree  of  native  intelligence,  inspired  by  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  a zeal  for  substan- 
tial achievement,  such  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions frequently  prove  a boon  rather  than  an 
obstacle.  When  Mr.  Hunter  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy  from  the  East  Texas  Col- 
lege at  Commerce  in  Hunt  County.  He  not 
only  kept  up  with  all  his  classes  in  this  school 
but  also  studied  law  and  continued  this  study 
while  teaching  school  for  three  years,  one  year 
at  Arlington  in  Tarrant  County  and  two  years 
in  Terry  County  on  the  plains  of  West  Texas. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  in  Terry  County  in  1910,  serving 
one  year  as  county  attorney.  In  1912  he 
located  at  Wichita  Falls,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  busy  lawyers  of  that  city  ever  since. 

In  his  professional  career  as  in  the  hard 
struggle  he  made  to  get  an  education  Mr. 
Hunter  has  relied  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  abilities.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
lawyers  in  modern  times  who  achieve  dis- 
tinction and  success  measured  high  in  financial 
terms  without  establishing  connections  with 
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the  corporate  or  commercial  side  of  the  law. 
He  has  never  been  associated  with  any  influ- 
ential firm  or  corporation  or  bank  lawyers. 
His  reputation  is  due  to  his  skill  and  success 
in  handling  the  interests  of  individual  clients, 
and  some  of  his  cases  have  gone  to  high 
courts,  and  he  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
resourceful  trial  lawyers  in  Texas  today.  In 
these  contests  he  has  met  the  best  legal  talent 
in  the  country.  During  the  great  oil  boom 
period  of  Wichita  County  he  was  engaged  in 
some  notable  litigation  involving  many  new 
points  of  law  in  oil  leases,  including  the  law 
of  contract  and  notice  to  third  parties  and 
other  points.  One  of  his  biggest  cases  in  this 
connection  was  that  in  which  he  represented 
the  Hines  & Bodiford  vs.  the  Gulf  Produc- 
tion Company.  The  main  question  was  the 
cancellation  of  an  oil  lease  in  the  proven 
field  adjoining  Burkburnett,  the  value  of 
which  ran  into  the  millions.  Another  notable 
case  in  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  counsel  was 
that  of  the  United  States  against  W.  P.  Mason, 
who  was  indicted  in  the  Federal  Court  charged 
with  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  the  dis- 
posal of  thirty-five  million  dollars’  worth  of 
par  value  stock  in  various  oil  and  industrial 
enterprises.  The  culmination  of  this  case  was 
in  the  Federal  Court  of  Minneapolis  in  the 
summer  of  1920.  Mr.  Hunter,  representing 
the  defendants,  secured  an  acquittal.  It  was 
a trial  presenting  a number  of  new  angles 
from  a legal  standpoint,  and  attracted  wide 
attention. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  a large  and  valuable  law 
practice  and  has  also  acquired  some  oil  pro- 
duction in  the  North  Texas  field.  He  has  in- 
terested himself  in  politics  for  the  sake  of 
some  of  his  friends,  but  is  thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  profession  and  his  work,  and  cares  for 
none  of  the  honors  of  politics  for  himself. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriller. 

He  married  Miss  Vera  Scott,  who  was 
reared  in  West  Texas.  They  have  two  sons, 
Frank  and  Scott  Hunter.  Frank  Hunter  was 
born  in  1914,  and  at  the  age  of  six  was  carry- 
ing the  studies  of  the  third  grade  in  the  public 
schools.  His  remarkable  talents  have  attracted 
much  attention  from  educators  at  Wichita 
Falls  and  elsewhere. 

Mike  E.  Smith,  former  judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  has  been  a member  of  the  bar  of 
Northwest  Texas  for  over  thirty  years,  and 


his  home  has  been  in  Fort  Worth  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century.  Judge  Smith  has 
many  friends  over  Texas,  and  the  public  rec- 
ognizes him  as  a man  of  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations in  his  profession  and  in  the  affairs  of 
citizenship. 

He  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Tennessee, 
December  10,  1867,  son  of  Hugh  B.  and  Fran- 
ces (Dillard)  Smith.  His  parents  were  also 
Tennesseans,  and  his  father  was  born  in  the 
same  house  as  Judge  Smith.  Hugh  B.  Smith 
was  a planter  and  slave  holder  and  fought  in 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  war  between 
the  States.  The  third  in  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, Judge  Smith  grew  up  in  Tennessee,  at- 
tended public  schools,  and  acquired  his  legal 
education  under  his  uncle,  Captain  Dillard,  at 
Cookville,  Tennessee.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  reaching  his  majority,  and  in  1889 
came  to  Texas  and  located  in  the  new  town  of 
Vernon.  He  soon  established  a fine  practice 
in  that  section  of  Texas,  served  as  city  attor- 
ney and  mayor  of  Vernon,  but  in  1894  came  to 
Fort  Worth,  where  he  began  practice  with  O. 
W.  Gillespie,  later  a congressman,  and  W.  R. 
Parker.  He  was  a member  of  this  firm  until 
1900,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Judicial  District  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge his  judicial  duties  for  ten  years,  resign- 
ing in  1910,  in  the  middle  of  his  third  term. 
Since  then  he  has  looked  after  a large  general 
practice  at  Fort  Worth,  and  since  1915  has 
been  member  of  the  firm  of  Slay,  Simon  & 
Smith. 

Judge  Smith  for  many  years  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In 
1892  he  married  Miss  Annette  Bryan,  of  Ver- 
non, a native  of  Bonham,  Texas.  Their  two 
children  are  Hugh  and  Ruth. 

William  Craton  Guthrie,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Bryce  Building  Company,  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  contract- 
ing and  building  business  in  Fort  Worth  since 
1902,  the  year  the  city  took  its  great  forward 
stride  as  a result  of  the  establishment  here  of 
the  first  packing  houses  of  the  Armour  and 
Swift  interests. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
July  1,  1876,  son  of  W.  S.  and  Carrie  (Cra- 
ton) Guthrie.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Tennessee  and  died  in  1897,  and  his  mother 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  is  now  living 
in  Fort  Worth.  William  C.  Guthrie  was 
reared  and  educated  in  North  Carolina,  having 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  attending  a school  at  Rutherford- 
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ton  and  also  at  Charlotte.  After  completing 
his  education  he  had  a thorough  business 
training  and  for  six  years  was  connected  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Coming  to  Fort  Worth  in  1902,  he  assisted 
in  building  the  plant  of  Armour  & Company, 
and  also  the  Exchange  Building  in  North  Fort 
Worth.  Since  then  his  enterprise  and  re- 
sources as  a building  contractor  have  been 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  a number 
of  the  larger  buildings  of  the  city.  In  addition 
to  his  connection  with  the  Bryce  Building 
Company  he  is  president  of  the  Trinity 
Heights  Land  Company,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Fairmont  Land  Company, 
and  has  a number  of  other  business  interests. 

In  1908  he  married  Miss  Lillian  Fakes.  Her 
father,  Bailey  Fakes,  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  house  of  Fakes  & Company.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guthrie  have  four  children,  Emily  E., 
Lillian,  W.  Craton,  Jr.,  and  John  Bryce.  Mr. 
Guthrie  is  one  of  the  popular  members  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club,  the  Glen  Garden  Country 
Club  and  the  Rotary  Club  and  is  a steward  in 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

John  G.  Russell  has  spent  all  his  life  in 
Texasi  has  been  connected  with  the  lumber 
business  for  over  twenty  years,  and  recently 
established  his  business  headquarters  at  Fort 
Worth,  where  he  continues  as  a jobber  and 
broker  in  lumber,  a dealer  in  land  and  oil 
properties. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  at  Terrell,  Texas, 
January  9,  1878,  son  of  John  O.  and  Martha 
A.  (Stewart)  Russell.  His  parents  were  born 
in  Mississippi  and  came  in  an  early  day  to 
Texas.  John  G.  Russell  grew  up  at  Terrell, 
attended  the  common  schools  of  that  city,  and 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1898,  went 
to  Brownwood,  Texas,  and  subsequently  to 
Stephenville.  He  was  employed  as  book- 
keeper in  a lumber  firm,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Haskell,  Texas,  where  he  continued 
in  the  same  line  of  business  for  five  years. 
Then  he  and  three  associates  bought  out  the 
Haskell  Lumber  Company,  and  continued  the 
business  on  a profitable  scale  until  1916.  Sell- 
ing out  his  interest,  Mr.  Russell  then  spent 
two  years  with  the  W.  B.  Brazelton  Lumber 
Company  at  Amarillo,  and  in  December,  1917, 
moved  to  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  joined  the 
Southland  Lumber  Company  and  represented 
it  on  the  road.  In  1919  Mr.  Russell  moved  to 
Fort  Worth,  and  has  since  engaged  in  the 
lumber,  land  and  oil  business,  with  offices  on 


the  seventh  floor  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Building. 

Mr.  Russell  is  affiliated  with  Amarillo 
Lodge  of  Elks. 

/ Henry  Edward  Byrne,  banker,  educator, 
author  and  business  man  of  Fort  Worth  has 
probably  started  more  young  men  and  women 
on  the  high  road  to  success  than  any  other 
one  individual  in  Texas  today.  As  president 
of  the  Tyler  Commercial  College  of  Tyler, 
Texas,  which  institution  he  founded  in  1900, 
Mr.  Byrne  has  seen  tangible  evidence  of  his 
success  in  the  work  accomplished  by  more 
than  thirty  thousand  students  who  obtained 
their  business  training  in  his  school. 

Commencing  in'  a small  way,  the  Tyler 
Commercial  College  has  grown  until  now  it 
occupies  all  of  a large  three-story  brick  build- 
ing especially  constructed  for  the  school,  and 
winch  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  modern 
establishments  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
commercial  college  education.  It  is  especially 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  constructed 
throughout  with  a view  of  facilitating  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  average 
annual  enrollment  in  the  various  departments 
is  over  four  thousand,  and  every  phase  of 
business  activity  is  covered  in  the  curriculum. 
Besides  the  usual  course  of  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  business  arithmetic,  commercial 
law,  etc.,  taught  in  the  average  business 
school,  the  Tyler  Commercial  College  fur- 
nishes courses  in  cotton  classing  and  grading, 
marketing  of  cotton,  business  administration 
and  finance  and  railway  telegraphy  and  station 
work.  Each  department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  capable  expert  instructors  who  are 
especially  versed  in  the  subject  taught.  An 
average  of  thirty  teachers  is  required  at  all 
times. 

Besides  the  Tyler  Commercial  College  Mr. 
’Byrne  also  is  the  head  of  the  Byrne  Publish- 
ing Company  and  the  Byrne-Robertson  Loan 
Company  of  Tyler.  His  publishing  establish- 
ment has  one  of  the  largest  job  printing  plants 
in  Texas,  and  besides  the  printing  for  the 
school  turns  out  bank  and  commercial  print- 
ing, also  high  grade  art  calendars,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  maintains  several  salesmen  on 
the  road  disposing  of  its  products. 

The  Byrne  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Byrne  in  1916  and  pub- 
lishes eight  different  text  books  for  the  com- 
mercial schools  and  denominational  schools. 
Mr.  Byrne  is  author  of  all  these  works,  some 
of  which  have  required  from  five  to  eight  edi- 
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tions  and  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  wide  sale 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Texas  Finance  Corporation  of  Dallas 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Byrne  in  1918  for 
financing  automobile  dealers  in  North  Texas. 
The  Houston  Finance  Corporation  handles  the 
same  line  of  business  in  South  Texas.  The 
Fort  Worth  Finance  Corporation  handles  the 
same  line  of  business  for  Fort  Worth  and 
West  Texas.  All  three  of  the  corporations 
are  meeting  with  splendid  success. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Tyler  in  1909,  and 
served  as  a director  and  vice  president  of  the 
bank  for  several  years.  In  1920  he  acquired 
a controlling  interest  and  became  president  of 
the  Security  State  Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  He 
is  a tireless  worker.  He  receives  daily  reports 
from  the  nine  concerns  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, and  regularly  inspects  each  of  them  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  Byrne  is  a native  of  Missouri  and  was 
born  at  Edina  in  Knox  County  December  14, 
1870,  a son  of  John  Byrne,  a farmer.  He 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chariton  County,  Missouri,  later  attending  a 
normal  and  business  college  at  Chillicothe.  He 
was  then  elected  principal  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  high  school  of  Brunswick, 
Missouri,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years,  from  1895  until  1897.  From  1897  until 
1900  he  was  principal  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Patterson  Institute  at  Hills- 
boro, Texas,  and  in  the  latter  year  moved  to 
Tyler,  Texas,  and  organized  the  Tyler  Com- 
mercial College  there  and  of  which  he  is  still 
the  active  head.  While  residing  in  Tyler  Mr. 
Byrne  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  three  years  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  the  civic  movements  and  under- 
takings of  the  East  Texas  city.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  also  of  the  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  a charter 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  enforce 
peace,  and  a member  of  the  American  Immi- 
gration League. 

In  1914  Mr.  Byrne  was  named  a member  of 
the  American  Commission  of  Municipal  Exe- 
cutives and  Civic  Leaders  appointed  by  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  to  investigate 
civic  conditions  in  European  cities.  He  went 
abroad  and  was  in  Paris  when  war  was  de- 
clared between  Austria  and  Serbia.  He  was 
present  at  the  American  Embassy  when  the 


first  official  notification  of  the  declaration  was 
read  there  in  the  presence  of  Joffre,  Viviani 
and  other  notables.  While  in  London  Mr. 
Byrne  delivered  an  address  on  education  at  an 
International  Educational  Convention  which 
was  commented  on  in  very  favorable  terms 
by  the  British  press. 

J.  W.  Irion,  M.  D.  A physician  and  sur- 
geon whose  professional  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  Fort  Worth  through  a period  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  Dr.  Irion  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  medical  director  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

He  was  born  at  Montgomery,  Texas,  July 
1,  1860,  and  is  a member  of  that  distinguished 
Irion  family,  one  of  whom,  also  a physi- 
cian, played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Texas  republic  and  the  early  state,  and 
for  whom  the  county  of  Irion  in  western 
Texas  was  named.  Dr.  J.  W.  Irion  is  a son 
of  J.  L.  and  Ann  Elizabeth  (Griggs)  Irion. 
His  father,  a native  of  Tennessee,  came  to 
Texas  in  1850  and  lived  at  Montgomery, 
where  he  was  a planter  and  physician. 

The  younger  of  the  two  children  of  his 
parents,  Dr.  J.  W.  Irion,  grew  up  at  Mont- 
gomery in  Southern  Texas,  and  his  early 
school  advantages  there  were  liberally  supple- 
mented in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Tefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1883.  Dr. 
Irion  had  a country  practice  in  Texas  until 
1887,  when  he  moved  to  Fort  Worth.  He 
was  one  of  the  busy  physicians  and  surgeons 
engaged  in  a large  private  practice  until  he 
practically  retired  to  assume  his  duties  as  med- 
ical director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  as  vice  president  of  this  cor- 
poration. He  is  a member  of  all  the  medical 
organizations,  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  and  is  affiliated  as  a Mason. 

November  3,  1908,  Dr.  Irion  married 

Malinda  Weber  Weeks,  a granddaughter  of 
the  distinguished  soldier,  statesman,  governor 
and  United  States  senator  of  Illinois,  Gen. 
John  M.  Palmer. 

Robert  C.  Hearne,  vice  president  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank  of 
Fort  Worth,  is  a man  to  whom  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  because  his  progress  in  life  is 
the  result  of  his  own  efforts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  natural  ability.  He  is  now  num- 
bered among  the  representative  men  of  this 
city,  and  is  interested  in  a number  of  its 
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enterprises  which  he  is  assisting  in  the  way 
of  money  and  advice. 

Mr.  Hearne  was  born  in  Missouri,  but  was 
reared  in  Northern  Texas,  where  he  came  with 
his  parents,  James  W.  and  Edith  M.  (Bristol) 
Hearne,  when  but  a year  old.  The  family 
located  at  Sherman,  Texas,  where  the  father 
developed  lumbering  interests.  He  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  his  wife  was  born  in 
New  York  state.  Both  are  still  living,  al- 
though aged  people,  and  make  their  home  at 
Ithaca,  New  York.  They  had  two  children, 
Mr.  Hearne  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Franklin  C. 
Cornell,  now  a resident  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
Mr.  Hearne  being  the  younger. 

Mr.  Hearne  attended  a private  school  at 
Sherman,  conducted  by  Capt.  J.  H.  LeTelliar, 
a noted  educator  of  the  times.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  he  engaged  with  his  father  in 
the  lumber  business,  although  only  fifteen 
years  old,  and  was  with  him  for  three  years. 
At  that  time  his  father  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  for  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  he  took  his  son  in  with 
him  as  deputy,  and  the  youth  held  that  posi- 
tion for  about  three  and  one-half  years.  In 
1893  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Waples- 
Platter  Grocery  Company,  wholesale  grocers 
at  both  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  and  with  whom 
he  remained  until  January,  1910,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  the  merchandise  brokerage  business 
in  Fort  Worth,  conducting  the  same  with 
marked  success  for  seven  years.  He  then,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  W.  R. 
Edrington,  organized  a private  bank  at  Fort 
Worth,  which  was  operated  until  June  24, 
1919,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics  National  Bank,  of  which 
Mr.  Hearne  was  made  an  active  vice  president 
and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  1915  Mr.  Hearne  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Olive  (Edrington)  Scott.  Mr. 
Hearne  belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the 
River  Crest  Country  Club,  and  is  a Blue 
Lodge,  Chapter,  Commandery  and  Shriner 
Mason.  He  is  a man  who  has  ever  lived  up 
to  high  ideals  in  his  business  life,  and  is  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  years  of  faithful- 
ness. Standing  high  among  his  associates,  he 
earnestly  strives  to  prove  worthy  of  the  great 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  the  success  which  at- 
tends him  proves  that  the  confidence  he  in- 
spires is  well  merited.  Broad  in  his  sympa- 
thies, he  has  always  given  liberally  to  aid 
worthy  charities,  and  his  support  can  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  furtherance  of  measures 
he  believes  will  work  out  for  the  good  of  the 


majority.  During  the  war  with  Germany  Mr. 
Hearne  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  the  Red  Cross  work,  and  is  still  serving  as 
treasurer  of  the  Tarrant  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Elza  Tilman  Renfro,  As  a unit  in  the 
aggregate  commercial  activities  of  Fort  Worth 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Renfro 
chain  of  drug  stores,  nine  in  number,  located 
at  eligible  situations  about  the  city,  and  alto- 
gether comprising  a highly  successful  business 
service.  These  stores  are  the  outgrowth  of  a 
single  modest  enterprise  established  in  Fort 
Worth  some  fifteen  years  ago  by  Elza  Tilman 
Renfro,  who  is  president  and  active  head  of 
the  entire  business  today. 

Mr.  Renfro  was  born  in  Eastern  Texas,  in 
San  Augustine  County,  October  29,  1872,  son 
of  D.  K.  and  Alef  Augusta  (Tilman)  Renfro. 
His  mother  is  a native  of  Georgia,  while  his 
father  is  a native  of  Texas  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty  is  now  living  at  Brownwood.  The 
mother  is  sixty-nine.  Elza  T.  is  the  oldest  of 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  there  has 
not  been  a death  in  the  family  circle  since  his 
parents  were  married. 

Mr.  Renfro  grew  up  on  a Texas  ranch  in 
Brown  county,  attended  school  at  Brownwood 
and  for  several  years  occupied  his  abundant 
energy  with  the  business  of  farming  and  cattle 
raising.  It  was  in  1895,  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  that  he  embarked  with  a modest  capital 
in  a drug  business  at  Marlin.  From  there  he 
moved  to  Fort  Worth  in  1905  and  resumed 
business  with  a small  store.  In  Fort  Worth 
he  has  come  into  his  own  as  a business  man, 
and  has  shown  exceptional  abilities  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  manager,  establishing  one  after 
another  drug  stores  until  there  are  nine  Renfro 
drug  stores  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Renfro  has  also  acquired  important 
business  interests  in  other  lines.  He  owns  a 
half  interest  in  the  Artesia  Bottling  Works,  is 
a director  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  is  interested  in  oil  properties,  being  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Bankers  Petro- 
leum and  Refining  Company  of  Wichita  Falls. 

In  1906  Mr.  Renfro  married  Inez  Clifton 
of  San  Antonio.  Their  daughter  is  Inez  Clif- 
ton Renfro.  Mr.  Renfro  is  a Knight  Templar 
Mason  and  Shriner,  and  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  Elks  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 

J.  H.  Mumbower  is  in  the  cotton  business 
and  is  vice  president  and  manager  of  Fisher  & 
Mumbower,  Incorporated,  cotton  brokers.  Mr. 
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Mumbower  before  coming  to  Texas  lived  for 
a number  of  years  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coal  business. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  22,  1874,  son  of  Isaac  N. 
and  Mary  Ellen  (Jennings)  Mumbower.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  the  same  county.  The 
oldest  of  seven  children,  J.  H.  Mumbower, 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  attended  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  Buckhannon  Seminary  in  West 
Virginia,  and  finished  in  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  at  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  several  years  of  his  early  life  he 
was  a school  teacher  and  then  entered  the  coal 
business  in  charge  of  the  Charleroi  Coal  Com- 
pany in  Washington  County.  After  two  years 
he  left  that  to  take  up  the  stock  and  bond 
mortgage  business  at  Philadelphia,  but  came 
south  in  1915  to  Texas,  and  was  successively 
located  at  Waco,  San  Antonio  and  Bowie 
until  1917,  when  he  established  his  present 
business  at  Fort  Worth.  He  has  acquired 
other  business  interests  in  Fort  Worth  and 
other  parts  of  Texas,  and  has  entered  heartily 
into  the  civic  and  business  affairs  of  his  home 
city. 

Mr.  Mumbower  is  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  and 
Glen  Garden  Country  Club,  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  Shriner  and  belongs  to 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  Fort  Worth.  In 
1906  he  married  Lucie  D.  Dickerson,  who  died 
July  14,  1918,  leaving  one  son,  John  L. 
August  2,  1919,  Mr.  Mumbower  married  Flor- 
ence R.  Beachy,  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Neely  Bonner  began  practice  as 
a young  lawyer  at  Wichita  Falls  in  1908. 
With  this  addition  the  Wichita  Falls  bar  then 
comprised  nine  members.  That  fact  is  inter- 
esting not  only  in  connection  with  Judge  Bon- 
ner’s personal  career,  but  is  significant  as  an 
item  showing  the  wonderful  development  of 
Wichita  Falls  as  a city  within  a period  of  a 
dozen  years,  since  the  active  bar  alone  now 
comprises  a large  catalogue,  not  only  numeri- 
cally but  in  aggregate  of  abilities  ranks  with 
the  leading  cities  of  the  Southwest.  The  pos- 
session of  unusual  talents  and  abilities,  com- 
bined with  personal  character  and  public 
spirit,  has  brought  Judge  Bonner  some  of  the 
most  enviable  rewards  of  professional  and 
civic  life. 

He  represents  an  old  and  prominent  Louis- 
iana family.  His  grandfather  was  the  late 
P.  S.  Bonner,  a well  known  Confederate 


veteran  in  the  state.  William  N.  Bonner  was 
born  in  Claiborne  Parish  December  3,  1888,  a 
son  of  Charles  I.  and  Cordelia  (Neely)  Bon- 
ner. His  father  is  a large  planter,  and  still 
lives  on  his  old  homestead  in  Claiborne  Par- 
ish. On  that  plantation  Judge  Bonner  was 
reared,  and  was  liberally  educated  in  private 
schools  and  in  the  University  of  Louisiana  at 
Baton  Rouge.  He  took  the  law  course  in  the 
university,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his 
native  parish  in  1908,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  remained  there  and  practiced  only  a few 
months,  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  Wichita 
Falls,  where  his  serious  career  as  a lawyer 
may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

The  rewards  of  his  profession  were  not 
slow  in  coming.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
local  affairs  and  in  1911  was  elected  city  at- 
torney. In  December,  1916,  the  governor 
honored  him  by  appointment  to  the  vacancy 
as  judge  of  the  Thirtieth  Judicial  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Clay,  Archer, 
Young  and  Wichita.  In  1917  he  was  regu- 
larly elected  as  judge  of  this  district  and  was 
re-elected  in  1919.  The  testimony  of  the  bar 
and  public  accords  Judge  Bonner  the  honor 
of  having  discharged  his  duties  with  the  high- 
est ability,  and  for  a time  he  was  the  young- 
est as  well  as  the  most  popular  judge  in  the 
State  of  Texas  on  the  district  bench.  He 
was  on  the  bench  four  years  and  two  months, 
resigning  in  March,  1920,  to  resume  private 
practice.  As  a lawyer  he  is  associated  with 
his  brother,  J.  M.  Bonner,  and  Wayland  H. 
Sanford.  Judge  Bonner  as  a lawyer  has  at- 
tained genuine  distinction,  his  brilliant  talents 
bringing  him  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
His  work  is  almost  altogether  confined  to 
civil  law,  and  he  represents  some  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  private  and  corporate 
interests  centered  at  Wichita  Falls.  He  owns 
valuable  oil  productions  in  the  county  and  is 
vice  president  of  the  American  National  Bank. 

Even  now  Judge  Bonner  carries  some  im- 
portant civic  responsibilities,  being  commis- 
sioner of  public  utilities  of  Wichita  Falls  and 
mayor  pro  tern.  For  several  years  he  has 
given  much  time  to  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  and  has  served  as  commander  of  the 
Texas  division.  He  is  a past  exalted  ruler 
of  the  local  lodge  of  Elks,  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Wichita 
Club,  of  both  the  American  and  Texas 
Bar  Associations  and  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a Mason  and  deacon  in 
the  Baptist  Church.  In  1917  Judge  Bonner 
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married  Miss  Irma  Electra  McKibbin,  of  Ver- 
non, Texas.  Her  father,  H.  F.  McKibbin, 
was  a prominent  merchant  of  Vernon  for  over 
thirty  years. 

Andrew  E.  Want  is  a citizen  whose  vigor- 
ous and  resourceful  individuality  has  con- 
tributed definitely  to  the  commercial  prestige 
and  general  civic  prosperity  and  advancement 
of  Fort  Worth,  where  he  is  president  of  the 
wholesale  grocery  corporation  of  A.  E.  Want 
& Company,  one  of  the  leading  concerns  of 
this  order  in  this  section  of  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

Andrew  Edwin  Want  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  and  is  a son  of  Walter  and  Susan 
(Harris)  Want,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  the  section  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada that  was  formerly  designated  as  Canada 
West,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in 
Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  where  their  mar- 
riage was  solemnized.  The  father  died  dur- 
ing the  war  in  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  and  the 
mother  died  in  Fort  Worth,  December  27, 
1908.  Of  the  ten  children  the  subject  of  this 
review  is  now  the  only  survivor.  Andrew  E. 
Want  acquired  his  youthful  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  state,  and  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  when  he  became  a resident  of 
Fort  Worth,  where  his  splendid  advancement 
in  the  business  world  has  been  won  entirely 
through  his  own  ability  and  well  ordered  en- 
deavors. His  first  work  in  this  city  was  in 
selling  copies  of  the  Fort  Worth  Democrat, 
of  which  Captain  Paddock  was  then  the  edi- 
tor. Shortly  before  his  twenty-first  birthday 
anniversary,  in  1880,  Mr.  Want  married,  and 
he  then  entered  the  employ  of  Charles  B.  Dag- 
gett at  a salary  of  nine  dollars  a week.  The 
youthful  benedict  was  animated  by  a goodly 
ambition  and  determination,  which,  as  coupled 
with  his  ability  and  effective  service,  soon  won 
him  advancement  in  connection  with  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  of  Mr.  Daggett. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  he  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  Mr.  Daggett’s  business, 
and  he  retained  this  responsible  executive  posi- 
tion until  1886.  On  the  1st  of  January  of  that 
year  he  purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  Dag- 
gett, almost  entirely  on  credit,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  John  O.  Talbott  and  Charles  E. 
Ryan  were  admitted  to  partnership  in  the 
business,  the  firm  title  of  Talbott,  Want  & 
Company  being  adopted  at  this  time.  Under 
this  title  the  business  was  continued  until 
May  1,  1890,  when  Samuel  C.  Jackson  and 
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George  R.  Clayton  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Want  in  the  conducting  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  that  has  since  been  success- 
fully continued  under  the  title  of  A.  E.  Want 
& Company.  The  business  was  incorporated 
in  1890,  and  Mr.  Want  has  since  continued  as 
president  of  the  company.  He  has  been  a re- 
sourceful force  in  the  development  and  up- 
building of  the  large  and  substantial  business 
of  this  company,  which  has  a modern  establish- 
ment of  the  best  equipment  and  service,  and 
which  gives  employment  to  an  average  force  of 
about  seventy  persons. 

In  1898  the  Nash  Hardware  Company, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1872,  and  which 
originally  conducted  a retail  hardware  busi- 
ness, was  reorganized  and  expanded  its  func- 
tions by  entering  the  wholesale  field.  At  the 
reorganization  Charles  E.  Nash  became  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  Mr.  Want,  as  a sub- 
stantial stockholder,  assumed  the  office  of  vice 
president,  the  directorate  of  the  company  in- 
cluding also  Samuel  C.  Jackson  and  George  R. 
Clayton.  In  1912  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Clay- 
ton sold  their  interest  in  this  business  to  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  company, 
and  thereafter  Mr.  Nash  continued  as  presi- 
dent of  the  company  until  his  death,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  when  Mr.  Want  became  his  succes- 
sor. He  continued  as  chief  executive  of  vhe 
Nash  Hardware  Company  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1919,  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of 
Arthur  Hodson,  who  had  been  with  the  busi- 
ness since  he  was  a lad  of  twelve  years  and 
who  is  giving  loyal  and  effective  service  as  its' 
executive  head. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1890,  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  of  A.  E.  Want  & Company 
was  incorporated,  with  a capital  stock  of 
$20,000,  and  with  the  splendid  expansion  of 
the  enterprise  the  capital  has  been  gradually 
increased  until  the  capital  and  surplus  are  rep- 
resented in  the  sum  of  $362,500  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  The  Nash 
Hardware  Company  was  incorporated  in  1898, 
and  its  original  capital  stock  of  $20,000  is 
today  replaced  by  an  aggregate  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $435,000.  Mr.  Want  has  an  attrac- 
tive home  at  610  Fifth  Avenue,  nine  miles 
distant  from  Fort  Worth,  and  there  he  finds 
recreation  and  pleasure  during  the  major  part 
of  the  time  when  his  attention  is  not  demanded 
in  connection  with  his  large  and  important 
business  interests  in  the  city. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1880,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Want  to  Miss 
Jennie  Sherrod.  She  is  the  popular  mistress 
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of  their  beautiful  rural  home,  which  is  a 
center  of  gracious  social  activity. 

George  R.  Clayton,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  A.  E. 
Want  & Company  of  Fort  Worth,  came  to  this 
city  as  a young  man  of  nineteen  years,  and 
here  his  advancement  has  been  gained  entirely 
through  his  own  ability  and  well  directed  en- 
deavors, which  have  so  marked  his  course  as  to 
secure  to  him  prestige  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  the  city,  which  is 
the  commercial  center  of  this  section  of  the 
Lone  Star  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  born  in  Noxubee  County, 
Mississippi,  January  7,  1865,  and  on  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides  he  is  a scion  of 
staunch  old  southern  families.  His  father, 
George  R.  Clayton,  was  born  at  Athens, 
Georgia,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Laura  Johnston,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  is  the  younger  of 
the  two  children,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Lily  B., 
has  been  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Latin 
department  of  the  Senior  High  School  in  Fort 
Worth,  in  the  public  schools  of  which  city  she 
became  a teacher  in  1885.  Mr.  Clayton  was 
reared  principally  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, to  whose  public  schools  he  is  indebted 
for  his  early  education.  There  he  remained 
until  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  established 
his  residence  in  Fort  Worth.  Here  he  took 
the  position  of  office  boy  in  the  mercantile 
establishment  of  Joseph  H.  Brown,  and  effec- 
tive service  won  him  promotion  to  the  posi- 
tion of  head  bookkeeper  and  official  credit 
man,  of  which  dual  position  he  continued  the 
incumbent  until  1889. 

At  this  juncture  in  his  career  he  became 
associated  with  Samuel  C.  Jackson  in  pur- 
chasing the  interest  of  Colonel  Tolbert  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  of  the  firm  of 
Tolbert,  Want  & Company  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1890.  With  this  readjustment  Messrs.  Jack- 
son  and  Clayton  became  members  of  the  firm, 
in  which  the  other  two  members  were  A.  E. 
Want  and  Charles  E.  Ryan.  With  the  growth 
and  expansions  of  the  business,  and  as  a 
matter  of  commercial  expediency,  the  inter- 
ested principals  finally  effected  incorporation 
under  the  present  title  of  A.  E.  Want  & Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Clayton  has  since  continued 
as  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  repre- 
sentative corporation,  as  one  of  the  leading 
stockholders  and  as  a director  of  the  company. 
The  large  and  well  equipped  wholesale  estab- 


lishment of  this  company  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Commerce  streets, 
and  in  the  employ  of  the  concern  are  about 
fifty  persons,  including  traveling  representa- 
tives. The  substantial  trade  of  the  company 
extends  throughout  the  territory  normally 
tributary  to  Fort  Worth  as  a distributing  cen- 
ter, and  this  is  emphatically  a growing  concern, 
with  effective  management  and  well  fortified 
financial  control. 

Mr.  Clayton  holds  membership  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country 
Club,  and  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
is  serving  as  a trustee. 

In  September,  1896,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Clayton  to  Miss  Louise 
Wardlaw,  of  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  and  they 
have  two  children:  Charlotte  is  the  wife  of 
Glen  H.  Mitchel,  of  Fort  Worth  ; and  Laur- 
ance  is  a member  of  the  class  of  1921  in  the 
Fort  Worth  High  School. 

Ben  O.  Smith.  Fort  Worth  is  a city  which 
offers  opportunities  for  advancement  along 
almost  every  known  line  of  endeavor,  and  con- 
sequently has  attracted  to  it  some  of  the  most 
energetic  and  reliable  men  of  the  country, 
who,  as  they  have  advanced  themselves,  have 
exerted  themselves  to  further  improve  the  con- 
ditions and  enhance  the  importance  of  this 
metropolis.  One  of  these  dependable  and  suc- 
cessful men  is  Ben  O.  Smith,  who  is  conduct- 
ing a flourishing  business  in  loans,  stocks  and 
bonds  in  the  Fort  Worth  Club  Building. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Boyle  Countv,  Ken- 
tucky, October  17,  1867,  a son  of  A.  R.  and 
Minerva  (Calvert)  Smith,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Kentucky,  and  there  both  died  when 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  They  had  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Ben  O.  Smith  is  the  youngest, 
and  the  only  one  now  surviving.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  but  when 
only  fifteen  years  old  he  came  to  Texas,  and 
reaching  Fort  Worth,  entered  the  office  of 
B.  C.  Evans  Company,  with  which  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  In  1889  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Farmers  & Mechanics  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  made  teller,  and  in 
1893  was  promoted  to  be  cashier,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  for  twenty-three  years.  In 
1913  he  was  made  president  of  the  bank,  and 
officiated  as  such  until  January,  1916,  when  he 
sold  his  interests  in  the  institution  and  em- 
barked in  a private  banking  business,  which 
he  is  still  conducting. 
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In  1892  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Frances  H.  Portwood,  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  they  have  one  son,  Ben  O.,  Jr.  Mr.  Smith 
belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club,  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
the  order  of  Elks  and  other  organizations, 
and  is  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  His  long  connection  with  the 
Farmers  & Mechanics  National  Bank  has  given 
his  name  added  prestige  in  financial  circles, 
and  his  methods  of  doing  business  and  his 
astuteness  in  handling  matters  of  moment 
have  won  for  him  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
men  of  extensive  interests. 

Walter  Scott  Curlee.  While  he  has  been 
a factor  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  Texas 
Northwest  only  about  a decade,  Walter  Scott 
Curlee  has  played  a very  influential  role  in 
developing  some  of  the  vast  range  and  pasture 
area  of  this  part  of  the  state  into  farm  col- 
onies, and  from  his  initial  ventures  in  han- 
dling farm  land  has  extended  his  business  to 
the  urban  improvement  of  Wichita  Falls,  and 
has  been  a real  leader  at  all  vital  points  in 
the  city’s  remarkable  progress  and  growth  of 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Curlee  is  a native  Texan,  born  in  Lime- 
stone County  in  1887,  a son  of  Henry  Wesley 
and  Julia  (Frazier)  Curlee.  His  father  was 
a native  of  Louisiana,  but  as  a boy  came  to  the 
Lone  Star  State  and  lived  in  Limestone 
County.  Walter  Scott  Curlee  had  a farm 
training,  and  knows  the  practical  side  of  a 
Texas  farm,  a knowledge  that  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  began  his  work  as  a col- 
onizer in  North  Texas.  Most  of  his  early 
education  was  acquired  at  Mart,  Texas,  and 
in  1907  he  graduated  from  the  Central  Texas 
University  at  Blooming  Grove.  The  first  two 
years  out  of  school  he  was  a teacher,  but  in 
1910  he  came  to  North  Texas  and  established 
his  home  at  Wichita  Falls. 

From  this  city  he  became  actively  identified 
with  an  ambitious  scheme  of  farm  develop- 
ment in  Clay  County,  not  far  from  Wichita 
Falls.  He  took  charge  of  a 13,000  acre  ranch, 
one  of  the  great  undivided  parcels  of  land 
still  remaining  in  that  part  of  Texas.  On  this 
vast  property  was  only  one  house.  Under  Mr. 
Curlee’s  direction  the  tract  was  divided  into 
80-acre  and  160-acre  farms.  On  each  such 
farm  was  built  a house,  other  initial  improve- 
ments were  made  for  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture, roads  were  constructed,  three  school- 
houses  built,  and  Mr.  Curlee  was  busy  in  locat- 


ing practical  farmers,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  there  was  developed  a prosperous 
farming  community  with  an  enormous  aggre- 
gate of  production  above  the.  possibilities  of 
its  previous  use  for  pasture  and  grain. 

In  his  business  as  a real  estate  man  at 
Wichita  Falls  Mr.  Curlee  has  been  similarly 
guided  by  the  creative  and  constructive  side 
of  the  work.  In  most  of  his  local  enterprises 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  firm  of  Curlee 
& Johnson.  This  firm  owns  the  Curlee  Addi- 
tion, West  Side  Park  Addition,  and  they  are 
also  exclusive  agents  for  the  Highland  Heights 
Addition  and  the  North  Park  Addition,  and 
do  a general  real  estate  and  brokerage  busi- 
ness, handling  business  and  residence  property 
in  Wichita  Falls  and  vicinity. 

While  his  business  responsibilties  are  heavy, 
Mr.  Curlee  has  never  stood  back  and  allowed 
other  public  spirited  citizens  to  perform  com- 
munity duties.  During  the  war  with  Ger- 
many he  was  countv  food  administrator  for 
Wichita  County,  had  charge  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  and  after  the  war  served 
on  the  Fair  Price  Committee.  He  is  vice  pres- 
ident and  a director  and  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has 
assisted  in  carrying  out  some  of  the  big  plans 
formulated  by  that  body.  As  a means  of  sup- 
plementing tbe  constructive  enterprise  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  is  reorganizing  the' 
Wichita  Club  and  making  it  a clearing  house 
of  civic  plans  and  public  undertakings.  Mr. 
Curlee  is  one  of  the  present  city  commission- 
ers of  Wichita  Falls,  a director  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  the  World,  a 
director  of  the  Wichita  State  Bank  and  a 
member  of  the  Elks,  the  University  Club  and 
the  Kiwanis  Club. 

He  married  Miss  Myrtle  James,  of  Waco. 
Their  five  children  are  Ardath,  Derwood, 
Walter  S.,  Jr.,  Fayton  and  Monette.  The  fam- 
ily enjoy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pre- 
tentious residences  in  the  city,  located  on 
Buchanan  Avenue  in  Floral  Heights.  It  is 
said  that  this  home  was  built  for  Mr.  Curlee 
at  a cost  of  about  a hundred  thousand  dollars. 

William  A.  Hanger  has  for  thirty  years 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Fort 
Worth,  and  in  that  time  has  achieved  many 
of  the  highest  successes  and  best  rewards  of 
the  able  lawyer.  He  is  a member  of  one  of 
the  leading  law  firms  of  North  Texas,  and  at 
different  times  has  taken  a prominent  part  in 
civic  and  political  affairs, 
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Mr.  Hanger  was  born  in  Tarrant  County, 
Texas,  October  9,  1869,  son  of  Robert  N.  and 
Hannah  (Swan)  Hanger.  He  comes  of  a 
pioneer  family  in  this  section  of  Texas.  As  a 
boy  on  the  farm  he  attended  local  schools  and 
gained  his  college  education  'in  the  noted 
institution  now  at  Waxahachie,  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, then  at  Tehuacana,  which  he  attended 
from  September,  1886,  to  June,  1889.  During 
1889-90  Mr.  Hanger  was  a student  in  Cumber- 
land University  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and 
on  completing  his  law  studies  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  his  professional  career 
at  Fort  Worth  in  1890.  In  November,  1890, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  county  attorney,  an 
office  he  held  until  July,  1895.  This  brought 
him  an  invaluable  experience  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  law  practice.  He  then  began  an 
individual  practice,  and  in  1898  was  elected 
a member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  held  that 
office  for  two  terms,  eight  years,  during  which 
he  ably  represented  his  constituency  in  the 
Upper  Flouse.  Since  retiring  from  the  Senate 
he  has  devoted  his  chief  energies  to  his  accum- 
ulating law  business  and  is  now  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Capps,  Cantey,  Hanger  & Short. 
Mr.  Hanger  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  of  a number  of  civic  and  social  or- 
ganizations, is  a Knight  Templar  and  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  and  a member  of  the 
Elks  and  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  married 
Mattie  Scruggs.  Their  only  son  is  Robert  K., 
who  throughout  the  World  war  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Sec- 
ond Field  Artillery. 

Robert  McCart  tried  cases  at  law  in  Fort 
Worth  when  the  little  city  was  precariously 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  a single 
line  of  railway  track,  and  for  over  forty  years 
his  practice  and  his  reputation  have  kept  apace 
with  the  rising  importance  of  the  city.  He 
is  one  of  its  prominent  pioneer  attorneys  and 
able  citizens. 

He  was  born  at  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky, 
January  22,  1844.  His  father  and  grandfather 
also  bore  the  name  Robert,  his  grandfather 
coming  to  this  country  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. His  father,  Robert  McCart,  was  born 
in  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky,  in  1800,  and  spent 
his  active  career  as  a contractor.  The  mother 
of  the  Fort  Worth  lawyer  was  Elizabeth  Lee, 
who  was  born  at  Flemingsburg  in  1815. 

Seventh  in  a family  of  eight  children, 
Robert  McCart  when  eight  years  of  age,  in 
1852,  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Robert 


McCart  grew  up  in  Illinois,  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, graduating  from  the  State  Normal 
School  in  1864,  and  completed  his  law  course 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1866,  receiv- 
ing the  LL.B.  degree.  A. young  lawyer  with 
some  degree  of  practical  experience,  he  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Worth  in  1877,  and  all  his  pro- 
fessional and  civic  interests  have  been  cen- 
tered in  the  city  since  that  time. 

Mr.  McCart  married  Fannie  Kingsley,  of 
Dallas,  Texas.  They  have  three  children: 
John  Lee,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Fannie  Belle,  the 
latter  the  wife  of  T.  E.  D.  Hackney. 

Sam  Davidson.  Nearly  all  of  the  great 
commercial  and  civic  interests  centered  at  Fort 
Worth  and  surrounding  territory  give  tribute 
to  Sam  Davidson  for  something  constructive, 
for  leadership  in  important  measures  at  criti- 
cal times,  and  no  man  has  worked  harder  to 
achieve  prosperity  for  himself  and  the  welfare 
of  his  home  city. 

He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
had  only  an  ordinary  education,  and  was 
equipped  chiefly  with  physical  strength,  good 
health  and  an  ambition  to  make  something  of 
himself  in  the  world.  For  a time  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a cigar  maker  in  Michigan.  In  1872 
he  came  to  Texas.  Texas  at  that  time  was 
enjoying  an  era  of  spectacular  growth  due 
to  the  rapid  building  of  railroads  and  the  ex- 
tension of  population  out  to  the  western  fron- 
tiers. Sam  Davidson  worked  as  a teamster, 
clerked  in  a grocery  store,  and  finally  accum- 
ulated modest  savings  with  which  he  started 
a grocery  and  confectionery  store  of  his  own 
at  Granbury.  In  spite  of  the  pressing  times 
of  the  seventies  he  was  in  business  with  pros- 
perous results  for  about  nine  years,  and  really 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  career  at  the  little 
town  of  Granbury.  Selling  a stock  of  mer- 
chandise, he  then  took  a contract  for  grading 
a portion  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad  be- 
tween El  Paso  and  Wild  Horse,  Texas.  This 
road  was  then  rapidly  closing  up  the  gap  be- 
tween El  Paso  and  Fort  Worth.  After  a 
short  time  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  contract 
and  moved  to  Henrietta,  where  he  again  re- 
sumed his  business  as  a merchant.  While 
there  he  also  acquired  his  interests  as  a cattle 
man,  and  it  is  as  a cattle  man  that  the  name 
of  Sam  Davidson  is  perhaps  best  known  out- 
side of  his  home  city  of  Fort  Worth.  His 
interests  rapidly  grew  in  that  line  and  he  had 
his  ranch  and  stock  holdings  in  many  parts  of 
the  range  district. 
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Mr.  Davidson  moved  to  Fort  Worth  about 
1895,  and  his  activities  since  then  have  been 
of  such  a diverse  nature  that  they  can  be 
sketched  only  briefly. 

When  Fort  Worth  adopted  the  commission 
plan  of  government  Mr.  Davidson  was  one  of 
the  first  commissioners,  and  this  assignment 
of  responsibility  was  as  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic property  with  jurisdiction  over  public  high- 
ways and  buildings.  It  was  due  to  his  official 
influence  that  Fort  Worth  adopted  a plan  pro- 
viding for  public  parkways,  by  the  setting 
aside  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  tax  income 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  parkways  and  breathing  spaces  in  the  city, 
and  this  plan  as  developed  during  the  past 
decade  has  gone  far  toward  beautifying  Fort 
Worth  and  realizing  the  benefits  of  its  great 
increase  in  population  and  wealth.  Mr. 
Davidson  has  been  also  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Public  Library,  and  em- 
ployed his  official  influence  in  providing  a reg- 
ular fund  for  the  support  and  upkeep  of  this 
institution.  He  is  a former  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Public  Library  Association.  Mr. 
Davidson  for  many  years  has  been  a promi- 
nent figure  in  republican  politics  in  his  section 
of  the  state,  and  for  a number  of  years  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Tarrant  County  and  the 
Congressional  District  Committees. 

His  commercial  and  business  interests  are 
still  extensive,  though  many  of  them  are 
shared  by  his  son.  Mr.  Davidson  organized 
in  1912  the  North  Texas  Trust  Company,  and 
as  president  has  wisely  guided  that  institution 
in  its  prosperous  career.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Texas,  is 
president  of  the  Consumers  Ice  Company  of 
Amarillo,  is  vice  president  of  the  Quarles 
Lumber  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  was  vice 
president  of  the  King  Candy  Company  of  Fort 
Worth,  is  vice  president  of  the  Southern  River 
Cold  Storage  Company,  director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank,  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicka'sha,  Oklahoma,  and 
secretary  of  the  Ardmore  Oil  & Milling  Com- 
pany of  Oklahoma. 

Through  all  these  years  Mr  Davidson  has 
maintained  his  active  associations  with  the 
great  livestock  industry  of  Texas,  and  on  his 
ranches  still  produces  many  cattle,  sheep  and 
Angora  goats.  He  is  an  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of 
Texas.  He  is  a leading  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  is  a Mason.  During  the  war 
Mr.  Davidson  served  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Chapter,  and  that  is 


only  one  of  the  many  practical  philanthropies 
with  which  his  name  and  fortune  have  been 
associated.  During  1910  he  served  as  census 
supervisor  for  this. congressional  district,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  city, 
being  interested  in  all  enterprises  of  impor- 
tance that  tend  to  the  greater  development  of 
Fort  Worth  and  Texas.  He  is  a reformed 
Jew  in  religion  and  is  a former  president  of 
his  congregation  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Davidson  married  in  1879  Sally  A. 
Jones,  of  Granbury,  Texas.  His  second  wife 
was  S.  A.  Getz,  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Davidson  has 
four  children.  His  son,  H.  H.  Davidson,  is 
the  active  head  of  the  Texas  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Texas.  His  daughters  are: 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Mantz,  whose  husband  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  Columbia  University  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  D.  A.  Elmer,  who  lives  in  Michi- 
gan ; and  Mrs.  Lucille  Scudder,  who  lives  in 
New  York. 

Roy  Hampton  Gough,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  In 
Texas  medical  circles  Dr.  R.  H.  Gough,  of 
Fort  Worth,  is  widely  known  for  his  exten- 
sive experience  and  proficiency  as  a specialist 
in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
and  besides  a large  private  practice  has  given 
much  of  his  time  to  work  and  duties  as  an 
educator  and  lecturer  in  different  medical  col- 
leges and  the  public  schools  of  Texas. 

Doctor  Gough  was  born  near  Sulphur 
Springs,  Texas,  in  1875,  son  of  Rev.  Lycurgus 
and  Almedia  (Brecheen)  Gough.  He  acquired 
a liberal  education,  receiving  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from  Texas 
Christian  University,  attended  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas  two 
years,  and  received  the  degree  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  Barnes  Medical  College 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1901. 

Doctor  Gough  has  kept  well  abreast  of 
medical  thought  during  the  twenty  years  of 
his  career  as  a physician,  having  attended 
numerous  clinical  courses  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  diseases  in  the  leading  colleges  and 
hospitals  of  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  New 
York,  as  well  as  those  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

While  a resident  of  Hillsboro,  Texas,  from 
1905  to  1912,  Doctor  Gough  served  as  secre- 
tary for  six  years,  and  president  one  year  of 
the  Hill  County  Medical  Society.  For  the 
past  nine  years  his  office  has  been  in  Fort 
Worth,  during  five  years  of  which  time  he  was 
professor  of  otology  in  the  Fort  Worth  School 
of  Medicine  and  a member  of  the  faculty  in 
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eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  diseases  in  the  All 
Saints  Hospital  and  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Tarrant  County, 
North  Texas  District,  Southern  Medical  and 
American  Medical  associations. 

Doctor  Gough  is  a Knight  Templar  and  a 
Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  a member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  River  Crest  Country  (golf) 
Club  and  other  social  clubs.  He  holds  his 
church  membership  in  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Fort  Worth,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Christian  Cour- 
ier, the  official  church  paper  for  the  Christian 
churches  of  Texas. 

Always  willing  to  serve  the  community  in 
its  good  work,  Doctor  Gough  served  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Welfare  Association  for  four  years, 
was  president  of  the  Humane  Society  of  Tar- 
rant County  for  one  year,  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Union  Gospel 
Mission  for  several  months.  For  five  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Executive  Committee  of  Texas  Christian 
University,  and  was  active  in  the  movement 
to  bring  that  institution  to  Fort  Worth  from 
Waco  in  1911.  His  offices  have  recently  been 
established  in  suites  504-5-6  in  the  new  F & M 
National  Bank  Building,  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Main  streets. 

James  Daviss  Collett.  It  is  an  old  adage 
which  tells  us  that  “opportunity  knocks  once 
at  each  man’s  door,”  that  at  least  one  time  in 
a man’s  life  he  is  given  the  chance  to  grasp 
adventitious  circumstance  and  through  it  place 
himself  in  a position  to  rise  to  recognition  in 
the  field  opened  up  before  him.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  can  be  proved  by  thousands 
of  successful  careers,  but  the  man  who  waits 
for  the  knock  of  opportunity  will  be  found 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  individual  who  has  the 
ability  to  make  opportunity  when  his  less  am- 
bitious fellows  have  allowed  it  to  slip  through 
their  grasp.  The  modern  man  of  business  has 
little  use  for  the  man  who  waits  for  something 
to  “turn  up.”  He  realizes  that  it  takes  but 
mediocre  ability  to  seize  something  that  has 
already  been  developed ; and  it  is,  therefore, 
that  the  man  who  makes  a place  for  himself, 
not  the  man  who  takes  a place  vacated  by 
others,  is  the  one  who  creates  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  his  services.  Some  men  there  are 
who  can  follow  but  one  line ; their  abilities 
seem  to  have  been  developed  in  but  one  direc- 
tion, and  oftentimes  they  never  discover  their 


field  of  activity  until  it  is  too  late,  until  the 
best  of  their  power  has  been  contributed  to  a 
vocation  to  which  their  inclination  and  inher- 
ent abilities  have  been  wasted.  It  is  the  man 
who  realizes  his  proper  field,  who  is  possessed 
of  the  courage  to  grasp  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented in  that  direction,  who  rises  above  his 
fellows  and  eventually  attains  distinction,  just 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  these  qualities. 

The  career  of  James  Daviss  Collett,  of  Fort 
Worth,  is  one  which  for  its  record  of  oppor- 
tunities grasped  and  achievements  attained 
may  stand  as  representative  of  the  busy  life 
which  has  made  Fort  Worth  the  metropolis  it 
is  today.  Mr.  Collett  has  made  a success  in 
many  lines,  and  is  at  present  a forceful  fig- 
ure in  the  oil  and  cattle  business  of  this  region. 

James  Daviss  Collett  was  born  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  March  10,  1869,  a son  of  James  Ham- 
ilton and  Eliza  (Daviss)  Collett,  natives  of 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama,  respectively. 
Mr.  Collett  comes  of  Scotch-French  and  Irish 
ancestry,  although  his  family  has  long  been 
established  in  this  country.  James  Hamilton 
Collett  was  one  of"  the  best-known  men  of 
Texas  and  for  a number  of  years  was  mana- 
ger of  the  original  Washington  Hotel.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
His  wife  is  still  living,  being  now  a lady  of 
eighty-two  years.  They  had  six  children  who 
reached  maturity,  and  of  them  all  James 
Daviss  is  the  eldest  son  and  second  child. 

In  1877  James  Daviss  Collett  moved  to 
Austin,  Texas,  where  he  attended  school,  be- 
ing graduated  from  the  high-school  course. 
He  went  into  the  land  business  with  his 
father,  dealing  in  Texas  land,  surveying  and 
locating  land  claims,  and  later  was  connected 
with  W.  C.  Belcher  in  a land  and  mortgage 
company.  In  1890  the  business  headquarters 
was  transferred  to  Fort  Worth.  Until  1900 
Mr.  Collett  continued  with  this  company  as 
its  secretary,  but  in  that  year  went  to  Mexico 
to  look  after  some  mining  and  engineering  in- 
terests, and  remained  there  for  a year,  when 
he  returned  to  Fort  Worth  and  became  inter- 
ested in  oil,  going  to  Spindletop  at  the  time 
of  the  boom.  Coming  back  once  more  to 
Fort  Worth,  he  engaged  in  an  insurance  busi- 
ness and  carried  it  on  very  successfully  until 
1914,  when  he  sold  it,  and  since  then  has  been 
engaged  in  looking  after  his  oil  and  cattle 
interests,  which  are  very  heavy.  For  the  past 
few  years  he  has  also  been  connected  with 
freight  handling  and  shipping  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  and  is  a man  of  many  activities,  and 
large  means. 
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In  1901  Mr.  Collett  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Marie  R.  Anderson,  a daughter  of  E.  J. 
Anderson  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Collett  have  one  son,  James  Daviss,  Jr. 
Mr.  Collett  belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
which  he  is  now  serving  as  vice  president,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club,  to  which  he  still  belongs. 
The  enterprises  with  which  Mr.  Collett  has 
associated  himself  have  all  been  sound,  legiti- 
mate concerns,  and  when  he  severed  a con- 
nection with  any  of  them  he  left  it  better  for 
his  association  with  its  management.  Looking 
back  over  his  career  it  must  be  a pleasure  to 
him  to  reflect  that  his  advancement  has  been 
and  is  gained  through  merit  and  knowledge 
and  not  by  pulling  down  another  or  by  wreck- 
ing a competitor.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  no 
higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  than 
to  say  that  he  is  a true  man  and  a dependable 
citizen. 

Robert  Willis  Flournoy.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  without  the  stimulus  of  necessity 
a man  is  apt  to  rest  content  upon  the  laurels 
already  gained  and  become  engulfed  in  inertia, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  man  who  has  taken 
for  his  life  work  the  profession  of  the  law. 
In  it  he  is  forced  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
and  to  devote  much  time  to  study  and  thought. 
Without  doubt  the  law  has  been  the  main  high- 
way by  means  of  which  more  men  of  merit 
have  advanced  to  prominence  than  any  other 
road,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  legal 
practitioners  the  leading  citizens  of  a com- 
munity. To  respond  to  the  call  of  the  law, 
to  devote  every  energy  in  this  direction,  to 
broaden  and  deepen  every  possible  highway 
of  knowledge,  and  to  finally  enter  upon  this 
chosen  career  and  find  its  rewards  worth 
while,  such  has  been  the  happy  experience  of 
Robert  Willis  Flournoy,  of  Fort  Worth.  He 
has  gained  honor  and  position  in  his  profes- 
sion through  the  application  of  honesty,  en- 
ergy, perseverance,  conscientiousness  and  self- 
reliance,  and  has  kept  abreast  of  his  calling  in 
its  constant  advancement ; but  it  is  not  alone 
as  a lawyer  that  he  is  known  to  the  people  of 
his  adopted  city,  for  he  has  won  distinction 
as  one  of  its  most  public-spirited  citizens  and 
as  one  of  the  most  active  war  workers  during 
the  period  this  country  was  at  war.  He  has 
numerous  club  connections,  and  has  given 
freely  of  his  time,  his  money  and  his  energies 
in  promoting  various  movements  for  the  good 
of  the  city  and  county. 


Mr.  Flournoy  was  born  at  Sandersville, 
Washington  County,  Georgia,  September  22, 
1867,  a son  of  Robert  W.  and  Ophelia  C. 
(Tucker)  Flournoy,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Georgia.  The  Flournoy  family  is  one  of 
the  old  and  aristocratic  ones  of  the  South, 
of  Huguenot  extraction,  his  ancestors  having 
been  driven  from  France  to  the  American 
colonies  on  account  of  religious  persecution. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  Robert  W.  Flour- 
noy, was  born  in  Georgia,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  distinguished  attorneys  of  the  state, 
but  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Missis- 
sippi. When  the  trouble  arose  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  which  terminated  in  a 
declaration  of  war,  he  was  one  of  the  ardent 
supporters  of  the  'latter  section,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Secession  Convention  of 
Mississippi. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Robert  Willis 
Flournoy,  Nathan  Tucker,  resided  in  Laurens 
County,  Georgia.  He  was  an  extensive  planter 
and  practicing  physician  at  the  time  of  the 
holding  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  Geor- 
gia, and  although  he  was  a native  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  of  “Mayflower”  descent,  his  sym- 
pathies were  all  with  the  South,  and  he  was  a 
member  and  gave  to  the  Confederacy  his  hearty 
support. 

Robert  W.  Flournoy,  father  of  Robert  Willis 
Flournoy,  like  his  father  and  father-in-law, 
was  a distinguished  figure  in  the  history  of 
Georgia,  although  he  was  not  spared  to  round 
out  his  full  measures  of  years,  for  he  died 
when  only  twenty-seven  years  old.  Although 
his  passage  through  the  world  was  of  brief 
duration,  he  accomplished  much.  During  the 
war  of  the  sections  he  held  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
acting  colonel  of  his  regiment  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  Upon  his  return  home  he  assumed 
the  position  in  his  community  to  which  his 
talents  and  his  profession  as  a lawyer  entitled 
him,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Legislature  of  Georgia  in  1869,  and  had 
a brilliant  future  before  him  when  his  career 
was  cut  short  by  death. 

Robert  Willis  Flournoy  was  the  only  son 
and  one  of  the  two  children  born  to  his  par- 
ents. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Georgia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mississippi  in 
September,  1887,  having  disabilities  of  min- 
ority removed  for  that  purpose.  In  February, 
1891,  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  entered 
upon  a general  civil  and  criminal  practice  and 
since  then  has  gained  notable  distinction  as  a 
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legalist  and  has  been  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  important  jurisprudence  of  Texas. 
While  he  was  very  active  in  all  of  the  war 
work,  he  was  especially  valuable  to  the  ad- 
ministration as  chairman  of  the  Tarrant 
County  Council  of  Defense  during  the  great 
war. 

In  1896  Mr.  Flournoy  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Martha  Redd  Fontaine,  of 
Mississippi,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
three  children,  Robert  Willis,  Virginia  Lewis 
and  Martha  Fontaine.  Mr.  Flournoy’s  every 
action  is  marked  by  great  mental  resource- 
fulness, and  he  has  responded  in  a wonderful 
manner  to  all  demands  made  upon  him  both 
in  his  professional  and  in  civic  affairs.  He 
has  ever  been  an  inspiration  for  activities  of 
the  best  kind,  and  a constructive  force  in  his 
community.  Holding  his  friends  in  good 
account,  he  likes  to  have  them  about  him,  and 
to  them,  as  to  all  who  know  him,  he  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  -true  southern  man- 
hood and  professional  efficiency  and  honor 
Texas  has  produced. 

Thomas  B.  Yarbrough.  Fort  Worth  has 
long  been  distinguished  for  high  rank  in  its 
banking  and  brokerage  system,  and  in  this 
field  of  activity  the  business  here  is  repre- 
sented by  men  of  high  standing  and  national 
prominence.  Among  the  alert  and  enterpris- 
ing financiers  of  this  city,  who  have  utilized 
the  opportunities  offered  for  preferment  and 
attained  thereby  a notable  success,  and  whose 
career  is  typical  of  modern  progress  and  ad- 
vancement, is  Thomas  B.  Yarbrough,  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  one 
of  the  largest  financial  institutions  of  Texas. 

Thomas  B.  Yarbrough  was  born  at  Honey 
Grove,  Fannin  County,  Texas,  June  4,  1873, 
a son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Sallie  (Waggoner) 
Yarbrough.  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course.  He  later  ob- 
tained employment  as  messenger  boy  in  the 
bank  at  Honey  Grove,  and  there  began  his 
practical  banking  experience  at  the  remunera- 
tion of  $1.50  per  week.  In  1894  he  went  to 
Decatur,  where  he  spent  the  ensuing  year  itpon 
a ranch,  engaging  in  general  ranch  and  live 
stock  work.  In  1895  he  accepted  a position 
as  bookkeeper  in  the  bank  at  Decatur,  and  rose 
through  successive  promotion  to  official  con- 
nection as  vice  president  of  the  institution.  In 
1907  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  became  vice 
president  of  the  Waggoner  Bank  of  this  city, 
and  when  in  1911  this  bank  was  consolidated 


with  the  First  National  Bank,  he  was  made 
first  vice  president  of  the  new  bank.  Mr.  Yar- 
brough is  also  vice  president  of  the  American 
Seed  Company  of  Fort  Worth  and  St.  Louis, 
vice  president  of  the  Schumerhorn  Company, 
proprietors  of  the  “Fair”  store,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Fort  Worth  Power  & 
Light  Company,  and  is  financially  interested  in 
other  enterprises,  including  land  and  stock 
interests,  owning  100  sections  of  land  in  Texas. 
Mr.  Yarbrough’s  career  is  a very  remarkable 
one.  Starting  out  in  life  a poor  boy,  with 
absolutely  no  backing  and  no  special  training, 
he  has  steadily  advanced  until  today  he  is  one 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  men  of  his 
native  state.  His  wonderful  advancement  but 
proves  the  contention  often  made  that  any- 
thing is  possible  in  this  country  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  youth,  and  his  example 
ought  to  stimulate  others  to  renewed  efforts. 

Mr.  Yarbrough  married  Miss  Glenn  Halsell, 
of  Decatur,  Texas,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, Dan  Waggoner  and  Josephine.  Mr.  Yar- 
brough belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and 
the  River  Crest  Country  Club.  He  is  a direc- 
tor in  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  in  fraternal  circles  is  a Mason  and  a 
Knight  of  Pythias. 

Harry  J.  Morlang  is  one  of  the  alert  and 
representative  young  business  men  of  the  City 
of  Fort  Worth,  where  he  maintains  his  official 
headquarters  as  manager  of  the  North  Texas 
district  of  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company,  the 
home  offices  of  which  corporation  are  estab- 
lished in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Morlang  was  born  at  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia,  on  November  9,  1877,  and  is 
a son  of  George  and  Meta  (Pahl)  Morlang. 
The  early  educational  discipline  of  Mr.  Mor- 
lang was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  after  having  attended  the  high 
school  he  initiated  his  business  career  by  tak- 
ing the  position  of  rate  clerk  in  the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  In  1898  he 
assumed  a clerical  position  in  the  offices  of 
the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company,  of  Parkers- 
burg, West  Virginia,  and  his  efficiency  led  to 
his  promotion  to  the  management  of  a store 
conducted  by  this  company  at  Weston,  West 
Virginia.  He  proved  his  initiative  and  execu- 
tive powers  in  such  a way  that  he  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  company  to  the  responsible 
office  of  district  manager,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  served  at  Fort  Worth  since  May,  1918. 
He  has  been  resourceful  in  the  developing  of 
the  large  and  substantial  business  of  the  com- 
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pany  in  his  assigned  territory,  and  under  his 
management  is  retained  a corps  of  about  one 
hundred  employes. 

Mr.  Morlang  has  gained  secure  place  in 
popular  esteem  in  both  business  and  social 
circles  since  establishing  his  home  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  here  he  is  identified  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  River  Crest  Country  Club 
and  the  Fort  Worth  Lodge  of  the  Benevelont 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  besides  which 
he  is  prominently  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  in  which  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  with  membership  also  in  the  Mystic 
Shrine. 

The  year  1906  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Morlang  to  Miss  Amy  Catherine  Ross, 
daughter  of  George  Ross,  of  Weston,  West 
Virginia,  and  they  are  popular  factors  in  the 
social  activities  of  their  home  city.  Mr.  Mor- 
lang takes  loyal  interest  in  the  civic  and  mate- 
rial well  being  and  advancement  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  is  not  only  an  active  member  but 
also  has  served  as  a director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hon.  Robert  Lee  Carlock.  Fort  Worth 
was  a city  of  about  ten  thousand  population 
when  R.  L.  Carlock  arrived  and  opened  his 
law  office,  and  continuously  for  thirty-seven 
years  his  abilities  have  adorned  the  local  bar. 
He  is  now  gradually  retiring  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a long  professional  career, 
being  succeeded  by  his  son,  Capt.  R.  L. 
Carlock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Carlock,  who  is  representing  the  Fort 
Worth  district  in  the  State  Senate,  was  born 
in  McMinn  County,  Tennessee,  February  5, 
1863,  son  of  James  C.  and  Elizabeth  M. 
(Hoyl)  Carlock.  His  father  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee and  his  mother  in  North  Carolina. 
James  C.  Carlock,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  was  one  of  Tennessee’s  prominent 
citizens,  a farmer,  merchant,  a sterling  demo- 
crat and  a man  of  great  influence  in  his  party 
over  the  state.  At  one  time  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  The 
mother  of  Senator  Carlock  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family  of  fourteen  children,  being  the 
seventh  son,  and  of  this  large  family  eleven 
reached  mature  years  and  seven  are  still 
living. 

Senator  Carlock  spent  his  boyhood  in  East- 
ern Tennessee  and  was  liberally  educated, 
graduating  in  law  in  1882  from  Cumberland 
University  at  Lebanon.  He  was  only  nineteen 


when  he  graduated,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year,  and  for  about  a year  practiced 
at  Athens,  Tennessee.  In  1883  he  cast  his 
lot  with  the  vigorous  young  metropolis  of 
Northwest  Texas,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a 
large  practice  and  at  the  same  time  has  been 
interested  in  community  affairs  and  in  poli- 
tics. He  was  elected  and  served  one  term  as 
county  attorney  early  in  his  career.  In  1916 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Legislature  and  in  1918  was  elected 
without  opposition  for  a four-year  term  as 
senator  from  the  Thirtieth  Senatorial  District. 
He  was  in  the  Legislature  and  one  of  its  in- 
fluential members  throughout  the  period  of  the 
war.  Senator  Carlock  has  acquired  some  val- 
uable interests  in  Fort  Worth  real  estate,  and 
is  also  connected  with  some  of  the  city’s  typi- 
cal business  enterprises.  He  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Order. 

In  1884  Mr.  Carlock  married  Sallie  L.  Hen- 
derson, of  Athens,  Tennessee.  His  only  liv- 
ing son  is  Capt.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  who  was  born 
in  Fort  Worth  in  1887,  and  graduated  in  law 
from  the  University  of  Texas  in  1911.  He 
began  practice  with  his  father  but  early  in 
the  war  volunteered  and  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  artillery,  and  served  with  the 
famous  Thirty-sixth  Division  in  France.  He 
was  overseas  nearly  a year,  and  since  his  re- 
turn has  resumed  his  special  work  and  is  one 
of  the  highly  successful  younger  members  of 
the  Fort  Worth  bar. 

Luther  Byron  Comer  came  to  Fort  Worth 
in  the  railroad  service,  June  6,  1894,  was  a 
prominent  railway  official  for  many  years, 
later  an  active  banker,  and  is  one  of  the  men 
of  large  affairs  having  their  home  and  inter- 
ests centered  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Comer  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Mis- 
souri, July  12,  1870,  a son  of  John  W.  and 
Everett  (Gillaspie)  Comer.  His  parents  were 
also  natives  of  Missouri,  and  the  family  came 
to  Texas  in  1895.  The  father  died  in  Okla- 
homa City  and  the  mother  in  Fort  Worth. 
Three  of  their  five  children  reached  mature 
years.  A.  O.  Comer  is  still  connected  with 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad,  and 
J.  A.  Comer  is  an  oil  operator  and  broker 
in  Fort  Worth. 

Luther  Byron  Comer  spent  his  early  life  in 
Missouri,  had  a high  school  education  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  as  a yard 
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clerk.  He  was  promoted  from  time  to  time 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  and  when  he  came 
to  Texas  it  was  as  general  passenger  agent 
and  freight  agent  at  Fort  Worth  for  the  Fort 
Worth  & Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Later,  when 
this  railroad  was  incorporated  in  the  Frisco 
system,  he  became  vice  president  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  line.  Mr.  Comer  re- 
signed in  1904  and  for  several  years  afterward 
was  livestock  agent  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
& Texas  system  at  Fort  Worth.  In  1909  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Fort  Worth  State 
Bank,  becoming  its  vice  president,  and  in 
1912  was  elected  president.  On  account  of 
other  business  enterprises  he  resigned  the  pres- 
idency in  1919,  but  is  now  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank.  He  has  acquired  some  very  extensive 
and  valuable  interests  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Texas,  and  also  in  real  estate. 

Mr.  Comer  is  a charter  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Moslah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  is  identified  with  several  branches  of 
Masonry.  July  12,  1899,  he  married  Mariola 
Boaz,  daughter  of  W.  J.  and  Mary  Belle  Boaz. 
Their  one  son,  Everett  Boaz,  is  now  attending 
the  Fort  Worth  schools. 

R.  Ellison  Harding.  Throughout  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank  as  a 
successor  of  the  old  private  bank  of  Major 
Van  Zandt,  the  name  Harding  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  its  personnel  and  management. 
Such  association  with  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bulwarks  of  finance  in  Texas  is  a 
distinction  and  responsibility  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  R.  Ellison  Harding,  now  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  bank  and  who  was 
born  only  a few  months  before  his  father  came 
to  Fort  Worth  and  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Harding  was  born  at  Paris,  Henry 
County,  Tennessee,  March  7,  1883.  His  father 
was  the  late  Noah  Harding,  who  married  Celia 
Matthewson,  both  native  Kentuckians.  On 
coming  to  Texas  in  1883  Noah  Harding  be- 
came associated  with  Major  Van  Zandt  and 
others  in  establishing  the  Fort  Worth  National 
Bank,  took  the  post  of  cashier  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  served  in  that  capacity  and  as  vice- 
president  until  his  death  more  than  thirty  years 
later,  in  1914.  Outside  of  banking  he  was  a 
man  of  prominence  in  the  upbuilding  of  his 
home  city. 

R.  Ellison  Harding,  the  only  survivor  of 
three  children,  was  nine  months  old  when 
brought  to  Fort  Worth,  grew  up  in  the  city 


and  finished  his  education  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  In  1908,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
became  officially  identified  with  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank  as  assistant  cashier.  In 
1914,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  elected 
a vice  president. 

Mr.  Harding  is  actively  concerned  with  the 
management  of  several  of  Fort  Worth’s  lead- 
ing enterprises,  being  a director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Life  Insurance  Company,  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  Acme  Brick  Company, 
treasurer  and  director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Gas 
Company,  a director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Power 
& Light  Company,  treasurer  and  director  of 
the  John  Quarles  Lumber  Company,  a direc- 
tor of  the  Citizens  Hotel  Company,  a director 
of  the  North  Texas  Trust  Company  and 
director  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Keller, 
Texas. 

His  name  is  also  associated  with  the  cause 
of  good  citizenship.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  of  Fort  Worth,  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  River  Crest 
Country  Club,  Meadowmere  Club,  Rotary 
Club,  and  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
Shriner,  and  an  Elk. 

In  January,  1911,  Mr.  Harding  married 
Miss  Annie  Merle  Reynolds,  daughter  of  W. 
D.  and  Susie  (Matthews)  Reynolds,  of  Fort 
Worth.  They  have  two  children,  Robert  E., 
Jr.,  born  in  1912,  and  Sue,  born  in  1916.  Mr. 
Harding  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

George  Henry  Clifford.  With  that  pecu- 
liarly twentieth  century  phase  of  modern 
transportation,  electric  interurban  lines,  George 
Henry  Clifford,  of  Fort  Worth,  has  been 
identified  practically  from  the  beginning  of 
such  development  around  this  city,  and  while 
he  entered  the  offices  of  the  original  company 
as  a stenographer,  he  has  for  several  years 
past  had  the  chief  responsibilities  of  manage- 
ment of  several  of  the  big  public  utilities  of 
Fort  Worth  and  has  been  active  in  promoting 
extensions  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Clifford  was  born  at  Crowley  in  Tar- 
rant County  April  30,  1881,  a son  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  (Birdwell)  Clifford.  His  par- 
ents were  also  natives  of  Texas.  Mr.  Clifford 
was  well  educated  in  public  schools  and  in 
the  college  at  Weatherford,  and  a business  col- 
lege gave  him  a knowledge  of  stenography.  In 
1901,  as  a stenographer,  he  entered  the  offices 
of  the  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company. 
He  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  electric 
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transportation,  studied  the  technical  and  busi- 
ness side  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
rapidly  rose  from  one  position  to  another  in 
the  company  until  he  became  its  secretary  and 
treasurer,  later  general  superintendent,  and  is 
now  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company,  in 
addition  being  manager  of  the  Tarrant  County 
Traction  Company.  Every  phase  of  the  mod- 
ern commercial  development  of  Fort  Worth 
as  affected  by  electric  transportation  owes 
something  to  Mr.  Clifford’s  expert  knowledge 
and  public  spirited  co-operation.  Among  other 
things  he  has  done  he  promoted  and  built  the 
Fort  Worth-Cleburne  interurban  line.  Few 
men  in  so  short  a period  of  years  have  risen 
so  high  in  electric  transportation  circles.  His 
prestige  is  indicated  by  the  office  he  held  in 
1920  as  president  of  the  Southwestern  Elec- 
tric and  Gas  Association. 

Mr.  Clifford  is  also  a former  president  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
has  acquired  many  interests  in  the  business 
and  industrial  affairs  of  his  home  city.  He 
is  a director  of  the  F & M National  Bank 
and  also  has  real  estate  and  ranch  lands. 

Mr.  Clifford  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  the  River  Crest  Country  Club,  and  Glen 
Garden  Club,  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Elk 
and  a democratic  voter.  In  1905  he  married 
Mrs.  George  Thorne. 

Elmo  Sledd  is  consistently  to  be  designated 
one  of  the  representative  figures  in  the  finan- 
cial circles  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  where 
he  is  a vice  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  Na- 
tional Bank,  an  institution  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  since  1887  and  in  which  his 
advancement  to  his  present  office  has  been 
won  through  effective  executive  service  in 
various  capacities.  Mr.  Sledd  was  born  at 
Murray,  Kentucky,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1868, 
and  is  a son  of  J.  Z.  and  Florence  (Churchill) 
Sledd,  the  former  a native  of  Virginia  and  the 
latter  of  Kentucky,  and  both  members  of  rep- 
resentative old  southern  families.  J.  Z.  Sledd 
was  about  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  his  wife  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  Of  their  nine  children 
five  attained  to  years  of  maturity,  the  subject 
of  this  review  having  been  the  fifth  in  order 
of  birth. 

Elmo  Sledd  gained  his  youthful  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  place,  including 
the  Murray  Male  and  Female  College,  and  as 
a youth  became  deputy  clerk  of  Calloway 
County,  Kentucky,  of  which  his  native  town 


is  the  judicial  center.  Thereafter  he  learned 
the  trade  of  druggist,  but  to  this  he  devoted 
his  attention  only  a short  time.  In  October, 
1887,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Sledd 
came  to  Fort  Worth  and  assumed  a minor 
clerical  position  in  the  Fort  Worth  National 
Bank.  Since  that  time  he  has  filled  every  offi- 
cial position  in  this  institution,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  that  of  president,  and  this  rec- 
ord stands  as  the  most  effective  voucher  for 
his  special  ability  as  an  executive  in  the  bank- 
ing business.  He  won  promotion  to  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier,  and  since  his  retirement  from 
this  office  he  has  held  that  of  vice  president. 
He  has  identified  himself  most  fully  and  loy- 
ally with  the  civic  and  business  life  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  only  one  other  person,  Major  Van 
Zandt,  has  been  continuously  associated  with 
the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank  for  an  equal 
period — thirty-three  years.  Mr.  Sledd  has 
been  a resourceful  factor  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  business  of  this  great 
financial  institution,  which  now  bases  its  oper- 
ations upon  a capital  stock  of  $600,000,  and 
the  surplus  of  which  is  in  excess  of  a million 
dollars,  the  while  the  undivided  profits  aggre- 
gate $600,000.  Mr.  Sledd  holds  membership 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  is  prominently  affili- 
ated with  the  local  organizations  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  including  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  holds  membership  also  in  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  while  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  active  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  their  home  city. 

In  the  year  1890  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Sledd  to  Miss  Lyde  Graham, 
daughter  of  John  Graham,  a representative 
citizen  of  Seymour,  Texas.  The  one  child  of 
this  union  is  Florence  Churchill,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Sanford  C.  Webb,  of  Fort  Worth. 

Joseph  Green  Wilkinson.  To  be  presi- 
dent of  more  than  a score  of  Texas  banks  is  a 
distinction  enjoyed  by  few  financiers  in  the 
southwest.  Moreover  Joseph  G.  Wilkinson  is 
founder  and  active  head  of  one  of  the  large 
metropolitan  banks  in  Fort  Worth,  the  Conti- 
nental Bank  and  Trust  Company.  He  has  a 
genius  as  a financier  and  banker,  and  had  been 
interested  in  a dozen  or  so  banking  institutions 
in  Tennessee  before  he  came  to  Texas.  He 
has  risen  to  power  and  prestige  as  a financier 
from  a beginning  as  a country  boy  with  no 
capital  except  what  he  could  earn  by  his  labors 
in  the  fields. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Coffee  County, 
Tennessee,  February  5,  1857,  son  of  Isaac  M. 
and  Mary  L.  (Willis)  Wilkinson.  His  father 
and  mother  were  born  in  the  same  county  and 
reared  five  children  there,  Joseph  G.  being  the 
youngest. 

His  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm,  with  at- 
tendance at  the  local  schools,  and  he  also  had 
an  ambition  for  a college  education,  partly  sat- 
isfied at  the  Carrick  Academy  at  Winchester, 
Tennessee.  On  account  of  the  illness  of  his 
father  he  had  to  give  up  his  college  course  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  took  his  place  on  the 
farm,  worked  in  the  fields  industriously  for 
seven  years,  and  by  the  strictest  kind  of  econ- 
omy managed  to  save  seven  hundred  dollars. 
He  also  read  law  for  about  eight  months,  but 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  has  been  used  only 
to  help  him  in  business.  When  he  left  the 
farm  he  invested  his  capital  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Manches- 
ter. He  handled  his  stock  of  goods  in  a way 
to  secure  a steady  patronage  and  a growing 
friendship  and  prominence  in  the  community, 
and  he  was  soon  branching  out  to  invest  in 
town  property,  and  in  a few  years  was  able 
to  satisfy  a sentimental  ambition  of  his  boy- 
hood to  buy  a certain  farm  in  the  community 
as  soon  as  his  resources  made  that  possible. 

It  was  at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  began  banking,  establishing  a bank 
in  February,  1890.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
with  another  associate  he  bought  out  the  only 
other  banking  institution  in  the  town.  He 
merged  this  with  his  bank,  and  from  the  con- 
solidation formed  the  Coffee  County  Bank, 
and  managed  this  institution  so  successfully 
that  he  was  able  to  reach  out  and  make  finan- 
cial connections  with  other  localities.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  established  eight  other  banks  in 
Tennessee,  northern  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  some  of  these  institutions  he  controlled  at 
the  time  of  the  panic  of  1893,  and  went 
through  that  period  of  depression  with  unim- 
paired resources  and  with  added  prestige  as  a 
banker. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  disposing  of  some  of  his 
interests  in  Tennessee  and  other  states,  came 
to  Fort  Worth  in  1903,  soon  after  the  city  had 
became  known  as  a packing  center,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April  of  that  year  organized  and  estab- 
lished the  Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  has  been  president  of  the  company 
since  the  beginning,  and  the  bank  now  has  a 
capital  stock  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  original  cashier  was  A.  M.  Young  and  the 
present  cashier  is  E.  M.  Perkins.  During  the 


seventeen  years  of  his  residence  in  Texas  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  organized  thirty-five  country 
banks,  with  capital  stock  ranging  from  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  upon  organization  became  president 
of  each.  He  is  still  officially  identified  as  pres- 
ident with  twenty-five  banks  in  the  state. 

May  18,  1886,  when  he  was  a young  mer- 
chant at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son married  Dessie  F.  Strickler.  They  have 
one  son,  H.  H.  Wilkinson,  now  vice  president 
of  the  Continental  Bank  & Trust  Company  of 
Fort  Worth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  are 
active  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Sidney  L.  Samuels  is  a native  of  Fort 
Worth  who  by  the  application  of  his  natural 
talents  has  achieved  many  distinctions  as  a 
lawyer,  and  in  his  profession  has  again  and 
again  rendered  services  of  distinctive  value  to 
his  home  city  and  state. 

Mr.  Samuels  is  a son  of  Jacob  S.  and  Bertha 
(Wadel)  Samuels,  both  native  Americans. 
His  father  came  from  Louisiana  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  North  Texas  in  1857,  and  was  long 
identified  with  the  pioneer  community  of  Fort 
Worth.  During  the  war  between  the  states 
he  served  as  a Confederate  soldier  under  Gen- 
eral Tom  Green. 

Sidney  L.  Samuels  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Fort  Worth  schools,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  law  at  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
opened  his  law  office  in  his  native  city  in  1895 
and  his  work  as  a lawyer  has  covered  a quarter 
of  a century.  Out  of  the  large  volume  of  his 
private  practice  there  have  been  many  cases  of 
great  public  interest  and  importance.  He  was 
counsel  for  the  city  in  a suit  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  involving  title  to  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Crain  County,  in 
connection  with  the  Baldridge  Bank  failure. 
The  individual  creditors  of  the  Baldridge 
sought  to  impound  this  property.  He  was  also 
special  counsel  for  Fort  Worth  perfecting  the 
interests  involved  in  the  failure  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Savings  Bank  & Trust  Company, 
which  was  the  depository  of  city  funds  at  the 
time  of  its  failure.  Another  important  service 
was  rendered  when  he  was  retained  as  special 
counsel  for  Tarrant  County  at  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  its  bridge  bonds,  and  his  resourceful- 
ness was  an  important  factor  in  upholding  that 
issue  and  enabling  the  county  to  embark  upon 
its  important  program  for  the  construction  of 
modern  highways.  Mr.  Samuels  is  now  re- 
tained as  special  counsel  for  the  city  in  some 
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pending  litigation  in  the  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

For  nearly  two  years  Mr.  Samuels  devoted 
nearly  all  his  abilities'  to  the  service  of  the 
Government  while  at  war.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  District  Exemption  Board  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas.  This  was  the 
largest  district  in  the  United  States,  embrac- 
ing one-half  of  the  State,  and  he  discharged 
his  duties  in  a way  to  justify  the  commenda- 
tions upon  his  work  from  Army  and  Federal 
authorities.  It  is  well  known  to  public  men 
at  Washington  that  Mr.  Samuels  was  pressed 
to  take  the  position  of  Minister  to  Copen- 
hagen during  a period  of  the  Great  World 
war. 

Mr.  Samuels  is  senior  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Samuels  & Brown.  He  is  an  eloquent 
orator  and  widely  known  for  his  oratorical 
gifts.  At  one  time  he  was  appointed  alumni 
orator  for  the  University  of  Texas. 

Charles  William  Head  was  educated  as 
a lawyer,  but  from  the  time  he  came  to  Fort 
Worth  fourteen  years  ago  has  given  all  his 
time  and  exceptional  qualifications  to  the  in- 
surance business,  and  is  now  senior  partner 
of  Head,  Teas  & Company,  operating  one  of 
the  largest  general  insurance  agencies  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  Head  was  born  at  Paris,  Tennessee, 
August  4,  1884,  son  of  John  J.  and  Sarah  E. 
(Boggs)  Head.  His  parents  were  native 
Kentuckians  and  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
Charles  William  Head  is  the  youngest  of  five 
sons  by  his  father’s  second  marriage.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  Tennessee  and  he 
acquired  his  literary  education  in  South  Ken- 
tucky College  at  Hopkinsville.  While  there 
he  acted  as  commander  of  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  college,  and  for  a time  was  also 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  instruction.  He 
later  entered  the  law  school  of  Cumberland 
University  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  where  he 
graduated  in  1906.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Tennessee  bar,  but  has  never  formally  prac- 
ticed, though  his  legal  education  has  been  in- 
valuable to  him  in  the  insurance  business. 

Coming  to  Fort  Worth  in  1906,  Mr.  Head 
was  for  a time  a real  estate  operator  and  since 
1907  has  been  in  insurance,  beginning  as  a 
local  agent  and  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
built  up  his  general  agency  to  rank  among 
the  first  in  the  state. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
the  River  Crest  Country  Club,  is  a Scottish 
Rite  and  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and 


Shriner  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  college  fraternity.  In  1909  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Hazel  Walker,  daughter  of  Fort 
Worth’s  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Walker.  They  have  two  sons,  Clark  Walker 
and  John  Davis  Head. 

Charles  H.  Pattison,  vice  president  and 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Fort  Worth,  began  his  active 
career  as  a banker  but  subsequently  became  a 
prominent  operator  and  producer  in  the  Mid- 
Continent  oil  field,  and  is  well  known  in  oil 
circles  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Pattison  was  born  at  Champaign,  Illi- 
nois, July  18,  1869,  son  of  L.  W.  and  Mattie 
(Harris)  Pattison.  His  father  was  a native 
of  New  York  and  his  mother  of  Kentucky. 
His  father  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  and 
the  mother  is  still  living.  The  oldest  of  three 
children,  Charles  H.  Pattison  spent  most  of 
his  youth  and  boyhood  in  Southwest  Colorado 
and  in  Texas,  acquired  a common  school  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  doing 
for  himself.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age  he  became  assistant  cashier  of  a bank  at 
Solomon,  Kansas.  Later  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent, manager  and  principal  owner  of  the  Abi- 
lene National  Bank  at  Abilene,  Kansas.  He 
left  Kansas  in  1900  and  for  three  years  looked 
after  interests  in  the  financial  district  of  New 
York  City.  He  then  returned  to  the  West  and 
identified  himself  with  the  production  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  the  Mid-Continent  field. 
He  continued  his  business  and  operations  in 
several  successive  fields  until  1914,  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  in  and  maintaining  a 
natural  gas  supply  for  many  towns  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  Pattison  moved  to  Fort  Worth  in  1919 
and  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  taking  the  post 
of  vice  president  in  its  management.  He  is 
one  of  the  members  of  that  old  and  substantial 
social  and  civic  organization,  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  also  of  the  River  Crest  Country  Club, 
and  is  a Mason  and  Shriner. 

Arthur  D.  Hodgson.  One  of  the  oldest 
wholesale  houses  of  Fort  Worth,  and  one  with 
a substantial  reputation  all  over  the  southwest, 
is  the  Nash  Hardware  Company.  Thirty  years 
ago  when  the  house  was  still  young  there 
entered  its  service,  as  office  boy,  Arthur  D. 
Hodgson,  then  fourteen  years  old.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son devoted  his  time,  energies  and  character 
to  the  fortunes  of  this  company,  has  contrib- 
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uted  to  its  success  and  growing  prestige,  and 
his  service  and  abilities  have  been  well  repaid, 
since  he  is  now  president  and  manager  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Hodgson  was  born  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
sas, August  25,  1876.  only  child  of  W.  D.  and 
Mary  (Hume)  Hodgson.  His  father  is  a vet- 
eral  Texas  railroad  man,  came  to  Fort  Worth 
in  1880,  and  is  still  in  the  railroad  service  after 
forty  years.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  his  wife  in  Ohio  in  Morrow  County.  She 
died  in  1906. 

Arthur  D.  Hodgson  was  five  years  old  when 
brought  to  Fort  Worth,  was  educated  in  the 
city  schools,  and  in  1890  began  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Nash  Hardware  Company  as 
office  boy.  Perfecting  his  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping he  was  assigned  to  the  books,  and  in 
1895  was  given  further  responsibilities,  soon 
achieved  financial  interests  in  the  concern,  and 
in  1900  when  the  company  was  incorporated 
became  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  han- 
dled a growing  routine  of  executive  duties 
under  those  titles,  and  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Nash  in  1917  took  active  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  in  1919  was  elected  president  and 
manager.  This  is  altogether  a wholesale  busi- 
ness, and  about  a hundred  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  offices,  warehouses  and  on  the 
road.  The  company  maintains  a branch  at 
Wichita  Falls,  with  a staff  of  about  fifteen 
employes  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  also  acquired  some  other 
business  interests,  being  a director  of  the  Mid- 
land Brass  Works  of  Fort  Worth.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  River  Crest 
Country  Club,  Rotary  Club,  is  a Mason  and 
Knight  of  Pythias  and  a member  of  the  Broad- 
way Baptist  Church,  being  a deacon.  Mr. 
Hodgson  married  in  1900  Miss  Georgia  Pool, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Pool  of  Fort  Worth. 
To  their  marriage  have  been  born  nine  chil- 
dren, a happy  household,  their  names  in  order 
of  birth  being  Mary  E.,  Josephine,  Arthur  D., 
Jr. , George  W.,  Helen,  Margaret,  Elizabeth, 
Virginia  and  James  Lawrence. 

Ramsey  C.  Armstrong,  Jr.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1895,  Ramsey  C.  Armstrong,  Jr., 
has  rounded  out  a full  quarter  of  a century  in 
the  active  practice  of  law  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Fort  Worth 
bar. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  a native  Texan,  born  in 
Jasper  County,  February  5,  1872,  son  of  Rev. 
R.  C.  and  Matilda  (Smythe)  Armstrong.  His 
father,  whose  home  is  at  1436  Eighth  Avenue 


in  Fort  Worth,  is  one  of  the  veteran  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Texas,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Fort  Worth.  He  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama, served  as  a chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  has  lived  in  Texas  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  George 
W.  Smythe,  a prominent  Texan  who  at  one 
time  represented  his  district  in  Congress. 

Ramsey  C.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  is  fourth  in  a 
family  of  six  children.  He  acquired  a thor- 
ough education,  graduating  in  1894  from 
Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown, 
Texas.  He  studied  law  at  Weatherford,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  January,  1895,  and  be- 
gan his  professional  career  the  same  year  at 
Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  identified 
with  the  Fort  Worth  bar  continuously  until 
1908,  when  he  moved  to  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
about  the  time  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  enjoyed  a widely  extended  prac- 
tice in  the  new  state.  In  March,  1919,  he 
established  professional  connections  with  Fort 
Worth,  and  his  offices  are  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  Wheat  Building. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  democratic  party,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Lodge  of  Elks.  In  January,  1909,  he  married 
Miss  Fannie  Whaley  of  Oklahoma.  They 
have  one  son,  R.  C.  Armstrong  III. 

Frank  Douglas  Boyd,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S. 
Locating  at  Fort  Worth  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Doctor  Boyd  has  achieved  secure  success  and 
reputation  in  his  profession  and  as  an  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  takes  rank  among 
the  first  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  South- 
west in  this  field. 

Doctor  Boyd  was  born  at  Rusk  in  Chero- 
kee County,  Texas,  December  24,  1867,  son 
of  John  A.  and  Amy  E.  (Harrison)  Boyd. 
His  mother  was  born  in  Alabama  and  was 
related  to  the  Harrisons  of  Virginia,  one 
branch  of  which  produced  Gen.  William  H. 
Harrison,  one  time  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  A.  Boyd  was  born  in  Tennes- 
see, came  to  Texas  in  1852,  and  for  many 
years  was  a farmer  and  merchant  in  Cherokee 
County  and  finally  lived  in  Tarrant  County, 
near  Fort  Worth. 

Frank  D.  Boyd  had  made  a definite  choice 
of  his  life’s  vocation  before  he  left  the  farm 
in  Cherokee  County.  He  graduated  from  the 
Rusk  High  School,  attended  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  Texas,  and 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  a 
physician  at  Waxahatchie.  He  graduated  in 
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1890  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  following  which  he 
specialized  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  at  New  York,  also  at  Louisville, 
and  for  a time  was  assistant  to  a noted  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Chicago.  Doctor  Boyd 
practiced  five  years  at  San  Antonio,  and  in 
June,  1896,  removed  to  Fort  Worth,  where 
for  a quarter  of  a century  he  has  kept  his  pro- 
fessional reputation  and  achievements  apace 
with  the  growing  importance  of  the  city.  He 
has  always  been  a student,  and  on  an  average 
has  taken  time  from  his  practice  every  four 
years  for  post  graduate  study  and  observation, 
and  several  times  has  been  abroad,  a student 
at  Vienna,  Berlin  and  London.  Doctor  Boyd 
is  a Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. He  was  at  one  time  oculist  to  the 
State  Masonic  Orphans’  Home  at  Fort  Worth, 
and  was  also  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Fort 
Worth  University  Medical  School,  now  pro- 
fessor of  oto-laryngology  of  Baylor  Medical 
College  at  Dallas,  and  has  contributed  many 
formal  articles  and  reports  to  medical  jour- 
nals, particularly  to  the  transaction  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Oto-laryngology.  He  is  a Fellow  of  that  Acad- 
emy. He  is  an  honorary  member  of  other 
medical  associations,  and  belongs  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  is  a former 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Council  of  the 
State  Medical  Association.  Doctor  Boyd  is  a 
Scottish  Rite  Mason,  an  Elk,  member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club,  an  ex-president  of  the 
Texas  State  Medical  Association,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Boyd  & Boyne  Hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  the  eye,  ear.  nose  and  throat,  and 
an  active  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

April  21,  1892,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he 
married  Mattie  E.  Callahan,  daughter  of 
James  E.  Callahan,  of  Louisville.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  their  marriage.  Both  sons, 
Frank  D.  and  John  A.,  are  deceased.  A 
daughter  is  Amy  Margaret  Boyd. 

Marcus  M.  Bright  is  a successful  Fort 
Worth  banker  and  has  to  a concentrated  de- 
gree those  special  qualifications  and  abilities 
of  a financier.  Business  men  and  citizens  gen- 
erally repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
financial  integrity  and  judgment,  and  it  is  per- 
haps a significant  fact  that  while  he  is  active 
head  of  one  of  the  larger  banking  institutions 
of  Northern  Texas  he  has  a minimum  of  out- 
side interests,  and  all  of  them  are  subsidiary 
to  his  real  vocation  and  profession. 

Mr.  Bright  was  born  at  Jackson,  Tennessee, 


February  24,  1880,  and  achieved  the  presi- 
dency of  one  of  the  metropolitan  banking  in- 
stitutions of  Texas  before  he  was  forty  years 
of  age.  His  father,  Marcus  M.  Bright,  Sr., 
was  a lawyer  by  profession,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  before  his  promising  abil- 
ities had  borne  their  full  fruit.  The  mother  of 
the  Texas  banker  was  Belle  G.  Perkins,  whose 
father.  Colonel  G.  G.  Perkins,  was  a distin- 
guished Confederate  soldier.  Marcus  M. 
Bright  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents.  His 
mother  subsequently  married  Dr.  R.  H.  Alvis, 
a railway  surgeon  of  the  Frisco  lines  at  Ard- 
more, Oklahoma.  She  was  a resident  of  Ard- 
more from  1889  until  her  death,  February  17, 
1920. 

Marcus  M.  Bright  was  about  nine  years  of 
age  when  taken  to  Oklahoma,  and  he  acquired 
a good  education  both  in  public  schools  and 
under  the  instruction  of  his  mother,  who  was 
a woman  of  great  artistic  talent.  Mr.  Bright 
finished  his  education  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  studied  law  one  year  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  early  knowledge  of  banking  was 
acquired  as  a messenger  boy  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ardmore,  and  when  he  left 
that  institution  he  was  its  assistant  cashier.  In 
1906  he  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  and 
while  there  became  well  known  among  Texas 
capitalists,  including  Winfield  Scott.  When 
Mr.  Scott  and  other  Fort  Worth  business  men 
started  to  organize  a new  bank  in  1910  they 
delegated  Mr.  Bright  with  the  chief  responsi- 
bilities, and  with  the  opening  of  the  Fort 
Worth  State  Bank  he  occupied  the  post  of 
cashier.  In  January,  1919,  he  was  chosen  vice 
president  and  sixty  days  later  was  made  presi- 
dent. While  established  only  about  fen  years, 
the  Fort  Worth  State  Bank  is  one  of  the  larger 
financial  institutions  of  the  state,  operating  on 
a capital  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
city  are  interested  as  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors. In  a large  degree  its  successful  manage- 
ment has  been  directly  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bright  from  the  beginning.  He  has  achieved 
his  ambition  to  become  a successful  banker, 
and  to  his  bank  has  given  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. Fie  is  a thirty-second  degree  Ma«on,  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  a democrat 
in  politics. 

The  great  incentive  to  his  work  as  a banker 
Mr.  Bright  acknowledges  as  his  home  and 
family.  Fie  has  enjoyed  an  ideal  home  and 
family  life.  June  10,  1905,  he  married  Miss 
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Amye  Vickery,  daughter  of  R.  and  Nellie 
Vickery,  of  a prominent  Fort  Worth  family. 
The  four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bright  are 
Marcus,  Jr.,  born  in  1906;  Hemming,  born  in 
1908;  Willard  V.,  born  in  1914;  and  Marjorie 
Belle,  bom  in  1916. 

Hon.  Tom  C.  Bradley.  A successful  law- 
yer needs  to  know  men  and  affairs,  and  fre- 
quently gets  that  knowledge  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  case  of  Tom  C. 
Bradley  of  Fort  Worth,  the  period  of  actual 
contact  with  the  world  began  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  when  he  became  a lawyer  he  had  the 
invaluable  background  of  a successful  service 
in  the  operating  department  of  railroads,  and 
the  self-reliant  qualities  that  enabled  him  to 
make  something  of  himself  from  limited  op- 
portunities have  brought  him  a high  degree  of 
achievement  as  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
bar. 

Tudge  Bradley  was  born  in  Drew  County, 
Arkansas,  October  6,  1867,  son  of  William  and 
Martha  (Bell)  Bradley.  His  father,  a native 
of  Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina,  spent 
his  active  life  as  a contractor  and  farmer. 
Judge  Bradley  on  both  sides  is  of  Irish  ances- 
try. His  mother  was  born  and  reared  near 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  being  a granddaughter  of 
a native  Irishman.  Tom  C.  was  the  eighth  in 
a family  of  eleven  children,  five  of  whom 
reached  mature  years.  He  did  not  spend  many 
years  in  the  home  environment,  and  even  as  a 
boy  showed  the  faculty  of  making  himself  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  changing  and  frequently 
adverse  circumstances.  He  came  to  Texas  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  while  he  worked  at 
a number  of  different  things  his  employment 
soon  became  concentrated  in  railroading,  and 
he  worked  as  a section  hand,  bridge  hand,  then 
as  fireman  and  conductor,  and  was  an  efficient 
railroader  before  he  set  himself  seriously  to 
prepare  for  a legal  career.  In  the  intervals 
of  work  he  had  done  much  to  supplement  his 
meager  primary  education,  and  after  gaining 
the  fundamentals  of  a common  school  train- 
ing he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law 
while  at  Bonham,  Texas,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1898.  He  at  once  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Bonham,  and  his  abilities  and  personal 
character  soon  won  him  important  honors. 
For  four  years  he  served  as  mayor  of  the 
town,  resigning  that  office  to  become  county 
judge.  He  was  elected  county  judge  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  a county  official 
up  to  that  time.  He  handled  the  business  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  with  the  highest 


degree  of  credit  for  two  terms,  and  then  came 
to  Fort  Worth  to  enter  upon  his  larger  career 
as  an  attorney. 

In  Fort  Worth  he  first  practiced  in  partner- 
ship with  Judge  R.  B.  Young,  now  judge  of 
the  Forty-eighth  District  Court  of  Tarrant 
County.  Later  he  entered  a partnership  with 
Mike  E.  Smith,  Gains  B.  Turner  and  T.  J. 
Powell,  under  the  name  Smith,  Turner,  Brad- 
ley & Powell.  His  next  association  was  with 
the  firm  of  McLean,  Scott,  McLean  & Brad- 
ley, his  partners  being  Judge  W.  P.  McLean, 
Walter  B.  Scott,  and  W.  P.  McLean,  Jr. 
Judge  Bradley  was  with  this  firm  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  became 
associated  with  Lloyd  H.  Burns,  his  pres- 
ent partner.  The  firm  of  Bradley  & Burns 
has  been  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  taking 
in  of  A.  W.  Christian  and  Captain  Durwood 
H.  Bradley,  the  name  of  the  present  firm  be- 
ing Bradley,  Burns,  Christian  & Bradley. 
They  have  a large  civil  law  clientage,  and 
maintain  offices  in  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  most 
conspicuous  skyscrapers,  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Waggoner  Building. 

Judge  Bradley  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  married  Edna  Boswell,  who  has 
special  distinctions  of  her  own  in  the  Texas 
bar.  She  studied  law,  making  a specialty  of 
real  property,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  Texas  on  land  titles  and  has  performed  a 
great  deal  of  professional  service  in  that  field. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Bradley  have  two  children: 
Patsev  Geneva  Joanna  Bradley  is  the  wife  of 
S.  J.  Robinson,  of  Chicago;  and  Joseph  Wel- 
don, born  in  1900,  is  now  in  Tampico,  Mexico, 
in  an  official  position  with  one  of  the  large 
drilling  companies. 

George  W.  Burroughs.  Former  post- 
master of  Fort  Worth  and  now  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  George  W.  Burroughs  came  to 
Texas  more  than  forty  years  ago  and  was  a 
rancher  until  he  identified  himself  with  the 
commercial  life  and  affairs  of  Fort  Worth,  a 
city  that  he  has  seen  and  helped  develop 
through  the  most  important  epochs  of  its 
history. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  born  in  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  27,  1845.  His  father,  George 
Burroughs,  was  a native  of  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire,  and  married  Miss  Lydia 
Russell,  a native  of  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 
Both  spent  their  last  years  in  Massachusetts, 
and  of  their  six  children,  George  W.  is  the 
only  son  and  the  only  survivor. 
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His  boyhood  was  largely  spent  at  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  where  he  attended  the 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  After 
leaving  school  he  went  to  Boston  and  acquired 
a thorough  commercial  training  as  salesman  in 
a wholesale  dry  goods  house.  Mr.  Burroughs 
continued  to  be  identified  with  business  in 
New  England  until  1877,  when  he  came  to  the 
Southwest  and  invested  his  capital  in  a ranch 
and  some  cattle  in  Erath  County. 

In  July,  1883,  he  came  to  Fort  Worth,  and 
was  for  several  years  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  W.  A.  Huffman  Implement  Company. 
Later  he  was  in  the  wholesale  grain  business, 
and  from  1902  to  1906  gave  up  his  participa- 
tion in  commercial  affairs  to  serve  the  city  as 
postmaster,  to  which  position  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt.  Since  leaving 
the  postofffce  Mr.  Burroughs  has  established 
and  built  up  an  extensive  general  insurance 
business,  with  offices  in  the  Touraine  Build- 
ing. For  many  years  he  has  been  an  active 
Mason,  and  has  held  offices  in  the  Lodge, 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  Council  Degrees.  He 
is  a member  of  the  St.  Andrews  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1885  Mr.  Burroughs  married  Miss 
Hilda  Cetti. 

James  A.  Buie.  A wealthy  and  successful 
Fort  Worth  business  man,  James  A.  Buie  has 
to  a singular  degree  deserved  all  the  good 
fortune  that  has  come  to  him.  His  youth  was 
a period  of  unaided  work  and  struggle,  and 
he  developed  his  keen  business  talents  by  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  existence  with  a minimum 
weekly  wage. 

He  was  born  at  Ennis,  Texas,  July  22,  1877, 
son  of  Aaron  H.  and  Virginia  (Hebra)  Buie, 
the  former  a native  of  Mississippi  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Germany.  He  was  the  fourth  of  their 
ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  still  living. 
Mr.  Buie’s  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a farm 
in  North  Central  Texas.  Three  months  each 
year  he  attended  common  schools,  but  when 
about  fourteen  his  education  was  considered 
complete.  After  working  on  a farm  for  sev- 
eral years  he  went  to  Dallas,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  secured  employment  in  a book 
store  of  that  city  at  wages  of  $3  a week.  He 
did  housework  for  his  room  and  board.  This 
was  his  business  apprenticeship,  and  he  re- 
mained attentive  to  his  duties  for  three  years, 
and  then  went  on  the  road  as  a traveling 
salesman,  and  for  fifteen  years  represented 
different  lines.  Later  he  became  interested  in 


the  automobile  industry  and  for  a time  was 
state  manager  of  a motor  truck  factory. 

Mr.  Buie  entered  the  oil  industry  as  an 
investor  in  1918.  Two  thousand  dollars  was 
all  the  capital  he  had  to  invest,  and  he  put  it 
in  a development  company  which  six  weeks 
later  struck  oil  and  soon  afterward  Mr.  Buie 
sold  out  his  interests  for  $40,000.  Since  then 
he  has  done  an  extensive  business,  represent- 
ing Texas  investments  with  offices  in  Fort 
Worth,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  has  also 
developed  a large  business  in  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks,  maintaining  a branch  office  and 
storage  plant  at  Breckenridge.  The  annual 
volume  of  his  business  now  runs  close  to  two 
million  dollars. 

In  1898  Mr.  Buie  married  Eula  Morgan,  of 
Italy,  Texas.  They  have  three  sons:  Carey 
M.,  V.  Wycliffe  and  Morgan  J.  A. 

Cyrus  Arthur  Wright  has  achieved  a 
place  of  leadership  at  the  Fort  Worth  bar 
in  a very  brief  time,  though  he  had  a well 
established  reputation  as  a Texas  lawyer  based 
upon  about  ten  years  of  practice  at  Amarillo 
in  the  Panhandle  region  and  a still  earlier 
period  of  practice  in  McCulloch  County.  Mr. 
Wright  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Texas  bar  for  eighteen  years. 

He  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, August  27,  1873,  and  represents  an  old 
and  aristocratic  Virginia  ancestry.  The 
founder  of  the  Wright  family  in  America  was 
William  Wright,  who  located  in  Westmore- 
land County  in  1725,  and  lived  the  life  of  an 
English  country  gentlemen.  He  had  a large 
plantation,  numerous  slaves,  and  the  fine  old 
manorial  dwelling,  still  standing  and  occupied 
by  his  descendants,  was  erected  by  mechanics 
imported  from  England.  In  later  generations 
members  of  the  family  were  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  the  War  of  1812. 
The  father  of  the  Texas  lawyer  was  M.  U.  F. 
Wright,  a native  of  Westmoreland  County  and 
practically  a life-long  resident  on  the  old 
homestead  there.  Though  under  age,  he  en- 
listed at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the 
states  in  the  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry  as  a sub- 
stitute for  a cousin,  whose  father  had  died. 
He  continued  in  the  army  after  the  cousin 
returned  to  the  ranks,  and  was  in  service  until 
Appomattox.  Through  half  a century  after 
the  war  he  continued  his  work  as  a Virginia 
planter.  In  his  generation  the  Wrights  be- 
came Methodists,  though  formerly  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  M.  U.  F.  Wright  was  a 
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democrat.  He  married  Eliza  Harding  Coles, 
a native  of  Virginia,  who  died  at  the  old  home- 
stead in  1890.  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Her 
grandfather,  James  Coles,  was  a colonel  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  while  her  father,  Thomas 
Richard  Coles,  was  a major  in  the  Forty- 
seventh  Virginia  Infantry  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  married  a Miss  Harding,  a rela- 
tive of  Commodore  Perry. 

The  oldest  of  five  children,  Cyrus  Arthur 
Wright  was  given  every  advantage  of  home 
and  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  He  at- 
tended William  and  Mary  College  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  and  through  competitive 
examination  won  a scholarship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1898.  For  four 
years  before  taking  up  the  profession  of  law 
he  was  a teacher  in  Tennessee,  South  Carolina 
and  Texas,  coming  to  Texas  in  1901  and 
teaching  at  Arlington.  Mr.  Wright  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Itasca  in  Hill  County  in 
1902,  but  soon  engaged  in  practice  at  Brady, 
McCulloch  County  in  West  Texas,  where  he 
attained  a high  rank  as  a lawyer  and  served 
one  term  as  county  judge.  After  seven  years 
at  Brady  he  removed  to  Amarillo  in  March, 
1909,  engaging  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
and  acquiring  a legal  business  that  made  him 
one  of  the  legal  lights  in  the  entire  Panhandle 
district.  From  Amarillo  Mr.  Wright  removed 
to  Fort  Worth,  where  he  ranks  with  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  great  city.  Mr.  Wright’s  of- 
fices are  in  the  new  F.  & M.  Bank  Building. 
He  is  a member  of  the  State  Bar  Association, 
is  a democrat,  but  as  a busy  lawyer  has  had 
time  to  work  in  politics  merely  for  the  cause 
of  good  government.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

June  26,  1911,  Mr.  Wright  married  Miss 
Gladys  Yoakum  Gillette,  who  was  born  at 
Greenville,  Hunt  County,  Texas.  She  was 
four  years  of  age  when  her  father,  William 
S.  Gillette,  died.  Three  years  later  she  went 
to  Los  Angeles  with  her  mother,  and  lived  in 
California  until  she  was  twelve,  acquiring  her 
early  advantages  in  the  schools  there.  Her 
mother,  a member  of  the  well  known  Taylor 
family  of  Tennessee  and  connected  with  the 
family  of  Tames  K.  Polk  of  that  state,  became 
the  wife  of  Judge  C.  H.  Yoakum,  attorney 
general  for  the  Frisco  Railroad  Company, 
and  a brother  of  B.  F.  Yoakum.  Mrs.  Wright 
lived  for  several  years  with  her  mother  and 
stepfather  at  Fort  Worth  and  afterward  grad- 


uated with  honors  from  the  National  Park 
Seminary  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wright  have  one  son,  Gillette  Foy,  born  at 
Fort  Worth  February  9,  1913. 

Joseph  Bruce  Wade  has  been  a member  of 
the  bar  of  several  West  Texas  cities  and  coun- 
ties, and  for  the  past  six  years  has  practiced 
at  Fort  Worth,  as  member  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Bryan,  Stone  & Wade. 

Mr.  Wade  came  to  Texas  as  a young  Ten- 
nessee lawyer,  and  was  born  near  Trenton  in 
that  state  July  24,  1882,  a son  of  Isham  F.  and 
Lou  M.  (Freeman)  Wade.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Tennessee  and  of  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry. The  Wades  came  originally  from 
Scotland  to  Maryland,  and  many  of  the  name 
became  well  known  in  that  and  in  other  states. 
Mr.  Wade’s  grandfather,  William  Wade,  was 
a native  of  Maryland,  and  left  that  state  and 
settled  in  middle  Tennessee  and  afterwards  in 
West  Tennessee.  One  of  the  direct  ancestors 
sister  to  the  mother  of  George  Washington. 
Isham  Wade  and  wife  had  ten  children,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living  except  one  son.  Joseph 
of  the  Fort  Worth  lawyer  was  Mary  Ball,  a 
Bruce  was  the  seventh  child. 

He  spent  his  boyhood  in  West  Tennessee, 
was  educated  in  the  Trenton  High  School,  and 
graduated  in  law  from  Vanderbilt  University 
at  Nashville  in  1903.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  a few  days  after  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
and  for  two  years  practiced  in  his  home  town 
of  Trenton  as  member  of  the  firm  of  Harwood 
& Wade. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Wade  came  to  Texas, 
spent  a brief  time  at  San  Angelo,  and  then 
moved  to  Runnels  County,  practicing  at  Miles 
and  Ballinger  for  ten  years  as  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stone  & Wade.  In  December,  1914, 
he  moved  to  Fort  Worth  and  has  since  been 
with  Bryan,  Stone  & Wade,  with  offices  in  the 
Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Building.  Mr. 
Wade  has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  affairs 
as  far  as  consistent  with  the  career  of  a very 
busy  lawyer.  He  is  a member  of  the  Glen 
Garden  Club  of  Fort  Worth  and  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Decem- 
ber 19,  1907,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Norman, 
of  Paint  Rock,  Texas,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Norman.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Mary  Louise. 

Edwin  E.  Bewley,  president  and  manager 
of  the  Bewley  Mills  at  Fort  Worth,  is  one 
of  the  vital  and  progressive  business  men  of 
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the  younger  generation  in  his  native  city,  and 
is  a representative  of  a family  whose  name  has 
been  identified  with  the  civic  and  business  ac- 
tivities of  Fort  Worth  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  was  born  in  this  city  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1881,  a son  of  M.  P.  and  Hattie  C. 
(Samuel)  Bewley.  M.  P.  Bewley  was  born 
and  reared  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1876  came  to 
Fort  Worth  and  engaged  in  the  buying  and 
shipping  of  grain. 

Edwin  E.  Bewley  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Fort  Worth  and  completed  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  high  school.  Thereafter  he 
continued  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  graduating  in  1902  with  the  B.  L.  and 
M.  A.  degrees.  From  his  youth  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  milling  business  founded 
by  his  father,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter 
he  became  president  and  manager  of  the  Bew- 
ley Mills,  in  the  operation  of  which  he  has 
continued  the  progressive  and  honorable  poli- 
cies which  brought  success  to  the  enterprise 
under  the  able  direction  of  his  father.  Fie 
succeeded  his  father  also  as  a member  of  the 
directorate  of  the  Farmers  & Mechanics  Na- 
tional Bank,  one  of  the  great  financial  insti- 
tutions of  Northern  Texas.  The  Bewley  Mills 
has  a daily  capacity  of  1,500  barrels  of  flour 
and  500  barrels  of  cornmeal  and  has  a force  of 
about  eighty  employes.  Their  products  find 
ready  demand  throughout  the  Southwest, 
besides  which  an  appreciable  export  trade  has 
been  developed.  Mr.  Bewley  is  treasurer  of 
the  Millers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Texas,  is  president  of  the  Texas  National 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Nash  Hardware  Company 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  is  a director  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  National 
Bank.  He  is  a popular  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  River  Crest  Country  Club 
and  the  Fort  Worth  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  affili- 
ated also  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

The  year  1913  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Bewley  to  Miss  Martha  Jennings,  daughter  of 
Hyde  and  Florence  (Van  Zandt)  Jennings,  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  the  one  child  of  this  union  is 
a son,  Edwin  Elmore,  Jr. 

Charles  T.  Rowland  has  been  a Fort 
Worth  lawyer  for  twenty-seven  years.  He 
was  born  near  Fort  Worth  January  8.  1874, 
son  of  David  W.  and  Paulina  Rowland.  His 
father  was  born  in  Tennessee,  at  a place 
named  in  honor  of  the  Rowland  family,  and  as 


a young  man  came  to  Texas  soon  after  the 
Civil  war,  and  was  successfully  engaged  for 
many  years  as  a farmer  and  stock  raiser,  also 
as  a miller  and  cotton  ginner.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  and  his  widow  is  still 
living,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

Charles  T.  Rowland,  the  oldest  of  three  chil- 
dren, spent  his  early  life  on  his  father’s  farm. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Fort 
Worth  and  began  the  diligent  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in 
practice,  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  his 
legal  career,  up  to  1896,  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  For  about  two  years  he  was  assist- 
ant county  attorney,  and  in  1916  was  a can- 
didate for  the  nomination ' of  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  state. 

Mr.  Rowland  was  formerly  in  practice  with 
Judge  Bruce  Young  and  Judge  R.  E.  L.  Ray, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  associated  with 
former  District  Judge  Marvin  H.  Brown. 
Together  they  enjoy  an  extensive  civil  prac- 
tice in  all  the  courts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Rowland  married  in  1900  Mary  Early 
Morris.  Her  father,  Colonel  Ben  Morris, 
came  to  Texas  from  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  was  a Confederate  soldier.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowland  have  three  children:  Nell, 
Charles  T.,  Jr.,  and  Morris. 

Arthur  Seeley  Dincee  came  to  Fort 
Worth  just  thirty-five  years  ago  (1921)  and 
secured  his  first  employment  in  a store  occu- 
pying the  site  of  his  main  business  establish- 
ment in  Fort  Worth  today.  He  is  one  of  the 
city’s  oldest  merchants,  and  as  president  of  the 
firm  of  Turner  & Dingee,  conducts  the  largest 
grocery  business  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Dingee  was  born  in  Canada,  May  6, 
1862,  son  of  Lewis  and  Rebecca  (Smith)  Din- 
gee. His  parents  were  natives  of  Canada. 
During  his  boyhood  he  attended  grammar 
school  at  Georgetown,  New  Brunswick.  In 
1882,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  started  for  the 
West,  going  out  to  Winnipeg,  then  practically 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment surveying  parties  running  the  meridian 
lines  over  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  spent 
seven  years  in  the  hazardous  and  interesting 
duty,  mingling  with  half-breed  Indians  and 
traversing  vast  areas  of  country  in  which 
white  men  had  never  set  their  foot.  It  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  several  years  of  this  kind  of 
life,  which  completely  satisfied  his  wander- 
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lust,  that  Mr.  Dingee  arrived  in  the  little  city 
of  Fort  Worth  in  1886. 

At  that  time  Turner  & McClure  had  a gen- 
eral grocery  store  at  502  Flouston  Street.  Mr. 
Dingee  entered  their  service  as  a clerk,  in  an- 
other year  or  so  had  acquired  a small  financial 
interest,  and  gradually  absorbed  the  entire 
ownership.  Though  Mr.  Turner  has  been 
dead  more  than  twenty  years,  Mr.  Dingee  still 
retains  his  name  in  the  title,  largely  for  senti- 
mental reasons,  since  it  was  Mr.  Turner  who 
gave  him  his  first  job  in  Texas  at  what  was 
then  considered  a fine  salary  of  fifty  dollars 
a month.  Mr.  Dingee  now  has  a complete 
chain  of  high  class  grocery  stores  so  situated 
as  to  afford  service  to  practically  the  entire 
city’s  population. 

Mr.  Dingee  has  accepted  responsibilities  in 
many  of  the  important  civic  and  commercial 
movements  which  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  Fort  Worth’s  growth  and 
development.  He  was  especially  active  during 
the  World  war,  exerting  himself  in  behalf  of 
many  different  campaigns,  and  during  the  last 
War  Savings  Stamps  drive  personally  con- 
ducted the  work  among  his  own  employes, 
building  up  a subscription  list  in  his  own 
house  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. Moreover,  he  served  without  remunera- 
tion as  deputy  inspector  for  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Food  in  the  Fort  Worth  district.  He 
has  never  been  a seeker  for  political  office  and 
is  independent  in  his  political  affiliations.  He 
is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Elks 
Lodge. 

Mr.  Dingee  married  Miss  Pink  Halloway, 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  H.  C.  Halloway, 
a prominent  Fort  Worth  pioneer,  whose  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  Tarrant  County  court  house 
in  recognition  of  his  valued  services  to  the 
community.  Mrs.  Dingee’s  mother,  Margaret 
Ann  (Loving)  Halloway,  came  with  her 
parents  to  Fort  Worth  in  1849,  only  a few 
months  after  the  military  post  had  been  estab- 
lished. She  is  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
original  settlers  at  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dingee  are  the  parents  of  four  children.  The 
son,  G.  F.  Dingee,  served  in  the  army  during 
the  war.  G.  F.  Dingee  and  his  brother  Henry 
and  their  brother-in-law,  W.  D.  King,  Jr.,  are 
all  actively  associated  with  Mr.  Dingee  in  the 
grocery  business.  The  two  daughters  are 
Mary,  wife  of  W.  D.  King,  Jr.,  and  Anne, 
wife  of  D.  I.  Cox. 

Marshall  R.  Sanguinet.  In  the  course 
of  construction  of  scores  of  towering  office 


buildings  all  over  the  Southwest  there  has  ap- 
peared somewhere  about  the  premises  the 
legend  Sanguinet  & Staats,  architects  and 
builders,  and  as  this  simple  and  forceful  ad- 
vertising in  conjunction  with  the  practical 
achievement  itself  has  been  going  on  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  or  more,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  firm  of  architects  is  better  known 
than  any  similar  organization  in  the  South- 
western states. 

The  firm  has  branch  offices  in  half  a dozen 
cities,  but  the  senior  member,  Marshall  R. 
Sanguinet,  has  for  years  been  a resident  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  from  that  city  he  has 
directed  the  work  that  has  made  his  name  so 
widely  known. 

Mr.  Sanguinet  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, March  18.  1859,  son  of  Marshall  P. 
and  Annie  E.  (Betts)  Sanguinet.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  his  native  city,  at- 
tended St.  Louis  University,  spent  two  years 
in  the  Redemptorist  College  in  Mississippi,  and 
pursued  a two  years’  course  in  architecture  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  For  a 
time  while  further  prosecuting  his  studies  he 
was  under  a private  instructor  in  architecture. 

Mr.  Sanguinet  located  at  Fort  Worth  in 
1883,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  His  first  practice 
as  an  architect  was  under  the  individual  name 
of  M.  R.  Sanguinet.  Then  successively  he 
was  a member  of  Sanguinet  & Dawson,  Hag- 
gart  & Sanguinet,  Sanguinet  & Messer.  The 
firm  of  Sanguinet  & Staats  has  been  in  exist- 
ence now  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  they 
are  architects  of  national  reputation  and  ex- 
perience. Their  principal  offices  are  main- 
tained at  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Wichita  Falls 
and  San  Antonio. 

This  firm  designed  and  built  such  notable 
structures  as  the  Amicable  Building  of  Waco, 
at  the  time  known  as  “the  tallest  building  in 
Texas,”  the  First  National  Bank  and  Carter 
Buildings  at  Houston,  the  Rand,  Gibbs,  Frost, 
Washer  Brothers  and  Central  Trust  Buildings 
at  San  Antonio,  the  twelve-story  City  National 
Bank  Building  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  the 
Scarborough  Building  at  Austin,  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Wilson  Buildings  at  Dallas, 
while  at  Fort  Worth  they  were  architects  for 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  Burkburnett 
Building,  the  Westbrook  Hotel,  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank,  the  Denver  Record,  the 
twenty-four  story  F.  & M.  National  Bank,  the 
new  Winfield  Hotel,  and  W.  T.  Waggoner 
Building. 

Mr.  Sanguinet  is  personally  known  in  a 
number  of  leading  cities  of  the  Southwest. 
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He  is  a member  of  the  Elks  and  Fort  Worth 
clubs,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  River  Crest 
Country  Club,  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Fort 
Worth  and  Houston,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Houston  Club  and  San  Antonio  Club.  In 
1886  he  married  Miss  Edna  P.  Robinson. 
They  have  three  daughters,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Lary, 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Williams  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Ward,  Jr. 

Carl  C.  Staats.  To  name  Mr.  Staats  as 
junior  member  of  Sanguinet  & Staats,  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  is  sufficient  to  establish  his 
business  and  professional  associations  in  prac- 
tically every  large  city  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Staats,  who  is  a building  engineer  of 
more  than  thirty  years  active  experience,  was 
born  in  New  York  City  April  19,  1871,  son 
of  Frederick  and  Anna  Staats.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  New  York,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  came  to  Texas  and  in  1891 
entered  the  office  of  J.  Riley  Gordon,  archi- 
tect, at  San  Antonio.  It  was  seven  years  later 
that  he  became  associated  with  M.  R.  San- 
guinet at  Fort  Worth,  so  that  this  firm  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  twenty  years.  It 
is  without  doubt  the  largest  organization  of 
architects  and  building  engineers  in  the  state, 
and  that  means  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country.  This  company  has  furnished 
the  plans  and  engineering  supervision  in  the 
construction  of  many  of  the  skyscraper  build- 
ings in  the  Southwestern  States,  for  innumer- 
able schoolhouses,  high  class  residences,  court- 
houses and  other  public  buildings.  At  Fort 
Worth  they  were  architects  for  the  high  school, 
more  than  thirty-five  other  schools  in  North 
Texas,  courthouses  in  Fort  Worth,  Wichita 
Falls,  Galveston,  were  architects  for  the  Hous- 
ton City  Hall,  Dallas  Public  Library,  designed 
about  twenty  of  the  Exchange  buildings  for 
the  Southwestern  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Company,  and  many  handsome  church  edifices. 
This  firm  was  selected  as  architects  and  engi- 
neers for  the  beautiful  church  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  a structure  fiuilt  entirely  of  white 
marble. 

Mr.  Staats  married  Mary  Boyce  and  they 
have  six  children:  Regina,  Anna  Mae,  John, 
Edna,  Gilbert  and  Patrick.  Mr.  Staats  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Elks, 
the  Rivercrest  Country  Club,  Fort  Worth 
Club,  and  is  active  in  a great  number  of  busi- 
ness organizations  at  Fort  Worth  and  else- 
where. 


Horace  H.  Cobb.  While  a lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  training,  Mr.  Cobb’s  associations 
with  Fort  Worth  during  the  past  thirty  years 
have  brought  him  intimate  connections  and 
prominent  relationships  with  the  financial  and 
business  affairs  of  northern  Texas. 

He  is  a New  Englander,  born  at  Windham, 
Vermont,  January  9,  1850,  son  of  Lyman  and 
Ellen  (Howard)  Cobb.  His  parents  were  also 
natives  of  Vermont,  spent  many  years  at 
Chester  in  that  state,  but  died  in  Texas. 
Horace  H.  Cobb  acquired  his  early  education 
in  Vermont,  was  a student  at  Gale  College 
and  later  at  Cornell  University,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  soon  after  reaching  man- 
hood. For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  lumbering  industry  in  New  York,  Arkan- 
sas and  Michigan,  but  in  1890  came  South  and 
located  at  Fort  Worth  as  secretary  and  man- 
ager of  the  Belcher  Mortgage  Company.  He 
has  been  handling  the  affairs  of  this  well 
known  financial  corporation  many  years  and 
is  now  its  president.  Through  his  connec- 
tion with  this  company  he  is  also  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Southern  Trust  Company,  which 
had  many  stockholders  interested  in  the  Bel- 
cher Mortgage  Company.  Other  important 
business  interests  under  his  charge  are  the 
O K Cattle  Company,  the  Portillo  Land  & 
Lumber  Company,  and  the  Economy  Oil  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Cobb  also  has  some  financial  inter- 
ests at  Abilene  and  Greenville,  Texas. 

During  his  many  years  of  residence  at  Fort 
Worth  he  has  allied  himself  with  those  move- 
ments calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  city.  He  promoted  the  Glen 
Garden  Country  Club,  of  which  he  is  an  active 
member  and  honorary  president.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club.  In  1871 
Mr.  Cobb  married  Susan  M.  Church. 

Hon.  Tames  Clifton  Wilson,  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas  at  Fort  Worth,  was  twice 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Twelfth  Texas  Dis- 
trict, was  former  United  States  district  attor- 
ney and  almost  continuously  throughout  the 
quarter  of  a century  of  his  active  legal  career 
has  been  identified  with  public  affairs. 

Judge  Wilson  was  born  at  Palo  Pinto, 
Texas,  June  21,  1874,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  (Loving)  Wilson.  His  father  was 
born  in  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  was  a Con- 
federate soldier  four  years,  and  in  1867  began 
his  civil  life  over  again  in  a new  district  in 
Texas,  Palo  Pinto  County.  He  soon  acquired 
the  confidence  of  many  of  the  prominent  cat- 
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tlemen  and  other  citizens  of  the  frontier,  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Palo  Pinto  County,  and  died 
at  Austin  in  1879,  while  attending  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Sheriffs’  Association. 

Margaret  Loving,  wife  of  Thomas  Wilson, 
and  by  a subsequent  marriage  the  wife  of  C. 

B.  Raines  of  Mineral  Wells,  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Oliver  Loving,  the  distinguished 
Texas  pioneer  who  located  in  Collins  County 
as  early  as  1846,  and  in  1855  acquired  the  land 
in  Palo  Pinto  County  still  known  as  Loving’s 
Valley.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  stockmen 
of  West  Texas,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  hostile  Indians  on  the  Pecos  River  in  1867. 
His  name  has  always  been  held  in  loving  mem- 
ory by  old  time  Texas  cattlemen.  Judge 
Wilson  was  named  for  his  mother’s  brother, 
James  C.  Loving,  who  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of 
Texas  in  1877,  and  served  continuously  as  sec- 
retary of  that  body  until  his  death  at  Fort 
Worth  in  1902. 

Judge  Wilson  is  one  of  a family  of  three 
children,  the  others  being:  Horace,  a well 
known  cattle  man  and  a resident  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  Sue,  who  married  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCracken,  of  Mineral  Wells,  Texas.  James 

C.  Wilson  was  reared  and  educated  in  Palo 
Pinto,  attending  the  schools  of  that  town  and 
of  Mineral  Wells,  also  Weatherford  College, 
and  received  his  law  degree  at  the  University 
of  Texas  in  1896.  He  began  practice  at 
Weatherford,  and  continued  to  make  his  home 
in  that  city  until  November,  1912.  From  1898 
until  1900  he  served  as  assistant  county  attor- 
ney of  Parker  County,  following  which  he 
was  for  three  terms  county  attorney,  serving 
from  1902  to  1908.  From  1908  until  1912 
Judge  Wilson  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Executive  Committee  of  Parker 
County.  Soon  . after  his  removal  to  Fort 
Worth  he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney  of 
Tarrant  County,  and  in  August,  1913,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  nominated  him  for  the  office  of 
district  attorney  of  the  Northern  Texas  Dis- 
trict. For  this  appointment  he  had  the  sup- 
port of  United  States  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard, who  had  been  a classmate  of  Judge 
Wilson  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  Judge  Wilson  held  the  post  of  dis- 
trict attorney  over  four  years.  In  1916  he 
was  nominated  and  elected  a member  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress  from  the  Twelfth  Texas 
District,  and  in  1918  was  re-elected  for  the 
term  expiring  in  1921.  However,  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  he 
resigned  his  seat,  March  14,  1919,  to  accept 


the  appointment  of  the  president  as  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  Texas,  taking  this  office  in  July 
of  that  year.  During  his  participation  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  bet- 
ter known  as  “tbe  War  Congress,”  he  served 
as  a member  of  the  naval  committee,  and  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  in  an  official 
capacity  visited  each  of  the  allied  countries,  as 
well  as  the  battlefront  in  Northern  and  East- 
ern France  during  “the  big  offensive”  in  the 
summer  of  1918. 

Judge  Wilson  is  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers 
and  jurists  of  Texas,  and  few  men  of  his  age 
have  had  years  so  crowded  with  honors  and 
official  responsibilities.  In  Parker  County  in 
1905  he  married  Miss  Esther  English.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  born  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
came  to  Texas  as  a teacher.  The  three  chil- 
dren of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  James  C., 
Jr.,  Horace,  and  Emily  Loving  Wilson.  Judge 
Wilson  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

William  A.  Duringer,  M.  D.  As  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  Dr.  Duringer’s  experience 
in  Fort  Worth  goes  back  to  a time  when  the 
city  was  largely  a market  town  for  the  west- 
ern cattle  ranchers.  As  a citizen  of  the  local- 
ity he  knew  Fort  Worth  before  it  had  a single 
railroad.  While  it  has  been  his  good  fortune 
to  associate  with  and  know  many  of  the  ster- 
ling pioneers  and  city  builders  of  Fort  Worth, 
Dr.  Duringer  has  been  steadily  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession  during  his  thirty-seven 
years  of  practice,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  surgeons  in  the  Southwest. 

Dr.  Duringer  was  born  at  Pinckneyville,  Illi- 
nois, October  29,  1861.  When  he  was  a boy 
the  family  came  to  Texas  on  account  of  his 
father’s  health.  His  father  discovered  the  en- 
vironment suited  to  his  condition,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  are  still  living,  the  father  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five  and  the  mother  at  eighty- 
three.  After  reaching  Dallas  the  Duringer 
family  traveled  overland  into  Tarrant  County, 
and  Dr.  Duringer  recalls  that  stage  of  the 
journey  as  being  uninterrupted  by  fences,  pas- 
tures or  farms.  The  old  Duringer  homestead 
is  located  south  of  Fort  Worth  on  Deer  Creek. 

During  his  youthful  years  Dr.  Duringer 
helped  develop  that  farm,  toiling  in  the  fields 
throughout  the  summer  season  and  attending 
a term  or  two  of  country  school  in  winter. 
Though  living  somewhat  isolated  from  the 
great  currents  of  the  world’s  activities  he  real- 
ized a definite  impulse  toward  scientific  attain- 
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ments  and  determined  to  become  a physician. 
Dr.  Duringer  entered  Tulane  University,  med- 
ical department,  at  New  Orleans  in  1883  and 
showed  such  proficiency  as  to  win  an  interne- 
ship.  His  education  completed,  he  returned 
to  Fort  Worth  and  in  1885  occupied  a little 
frame  one-room  building  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Houston  streets,  on  the  site  of  the 
imposing  Waggoner  Building.  Fie  soon  left 
his  office  quarters  there  to  join  the  firm  of 
Burts,  Field  & Duringer,  who  had  more  com- 
modious offices  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Main  streets.  At  that  location  Dr.  Duringer 
remained  and  looked  after  his  growing  prac- 
tice in  medicine  and  surgery  for  over  thirty 
years.  His  present  offices  are  in  the  Club 
Building.  Dr.  Duringer  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal organizers  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and 
participated  in  its  affairs  when  the  club  rooms 
were  two  rented  rooms  over  the  express  office 
at  Main  and  Second  streets. 

In  his  profession  Dr.  Duringer  has  become 
prominent  as  general  surgeon  of  the  Rock 
Island  lines  in  Texas,  as  surgeon  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  lines,  consulting  surgeon  for 
Armour  & Company,  and  he  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  All  Saints’  Hospital 
and  visiting  surgeon  of  St.  Joseph’s  Infirmary 
at  Fort  Worth.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  a Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  a member  of  the  County  and  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Phi  Chi  Medical  Society. 

Besides  his  honored  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Knights  of  Pythias  in  the  city,  also 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Elks  Club,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  a Knight  Templar 
Mason  and  Shriner,  and  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Eagles.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
River  Crest  Country  Club  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Duringer,  in  1897,  married  Bernice 
Juanita  Hovey.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  S.  B.  Hovey.  Their  two  children  are 
Elizabeth  H.,  wife  of  C.  A.  Banks,  and  W. 
Hovey  Duringer. 

O.  K.  Shannon,  who  has  been  a -resident 
of  Fort  Worth  since  1907  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  city’s  public  utilities,  is  a 
lawyer  by  training  and  profession  and  came 
into  prominence  over  the  state  as  a political 
associate  of  the  late  Governor  Lanham. 

Mr.  Shannon  was  born  at  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, January  8,  1872,  and  came  to  Texas  when 


a small  boy.  He  was  a student  at  that  famous 
institution  of  learning  known  as  Add-Ran  Col- 
lege at  Thorp  Springs,  the  traditions  of  which 
are  inherited  by  the  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity at  Fort  Worth.  Later  he  studied  in  the 
Kansas  University  at  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shannon  lived  for  a number  of  years 
at  Weatherford,  where  he  studied  law,  and 
after  his  admission  served  as  city  attorney. 
For  four  years  he  was  a clerk  in  the  General 
Land  Office  of  Texas  and  for  two  years  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Later  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  state  under 
Governor  Lanham,  and  his  official  duties  at 
Austin  gave  him  a wide  acquaintance  all  over 
Texas. 

On  moving  to-  Fort  Worth  in  1907  Mr. 
Shannon  became  associated  with  the  Jones- 
Wortham  Lumber  Company.  Somewhat  later, 
when  the  Consumers  Light  Company  obtained 
a franchise  from  the  city,  Mr.  Shannon,  dis- 
posing of  his  interests  in  the  lumber  company, 
became  secretary  of  the  light  corporation.  He 
also  took  part  in  another  development  in  the 
public  utility  situation,  and  at  the  consolidation 
of  the  gas  interests  at  Fort  Worth  became 
secretary  of  the  gas  company.  For  several 
years  past  he  has  been  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  gas  company. 

Mr.  Shannon  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  the  Elks,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club. 
He  married  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  in  June, 
1898,  Miss  Emily  Armstrong. 

William  Bailey  Fishburn  came  to  Texas 
when  a young  man,  has  had  a busy  career, 
and  at  Fort  Worth  has  achieved  rank  as  one 
of  the  leading  business  men.  He  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Fishburn  Dyeing 
& Dry  Cleaning  wholesale  establishment  at 
501-502  Commerce  street,  representing  one  of 
the  most  progressive  concerns  in  the  city.  Its 
present  prosperity  and  prestige  are  directly 
due  to  the  initiative  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  its  president. 

Mr.  Fishburn  was  born  at  Lafayette,  Ten- 
nessee, January  24,  1864,  son  of  Wilson  and 
Elizabeth  Fishburn.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  in  1884, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  came  to  Texas.  He. 
worked  as  a farm  and  ranch  hand  and  from 
his  earnings  paid  for  three  years’  tuition  in 
the  Texas  Christian  University.  In  1901  he 
located  in  Fort  Worth  and  invested  a very 
modest  capital  in  a dyeing  and  cleaning  shop. 
He  has  made  a close  study  of  that  business 
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and  has  enlarged  his  facilities  in  proportion 
to  the  increasing  appreciation  of  its  service. 
In  March,  1920,  the  business  was  incorporated 
with  a capital  stock  of  $350,000,  and  the  mod- 
ern plant  of  W.  B.  Fishburn,  Incorporated,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete dyeing  and  dry  cleaning  establishments 
in  the  South.  Only  the  most  modern,  im- 
proved methods  are  employed.  Mr.  Fishburn 
is  also  interested  in  oil  refining,  and  has  some 
direct  connection  with  Texas  agriculture. 

He  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  He  has  been  twice  married, 
and  has  two  daughters,  Miss  Lena  Faye  and 
Bailey  Ray. 

W.  T.  Waggoner.  One  of  the  very  largest 
of  Texas  skyscrapers  is  the  W.  T.  Waggoner 
Building  of  Fort  Worth.  It  is  a distinctive 
monument  to  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  a 
man  whose  name  has  been  synonymous  with 
the  ranching  industry  and  banking  in  North- 
west Texas  for  the  past  forty  years.  Mr. 
Waggoner  practically  grew  up  in  the  cattle  do- 
main of  Northwest  Texas,  and  first  became 
prominent  as  a banker  in  the  Panhandle  city 
of  Vernon. 

Mr.  Waggoner  is  a native  Texan,  born  in 
Hopkins  County  August  31,  1852.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Dan  and  Nancy  (Moore)  Wag- 
goner, his  mother  being  a native  Texan,  while 
his  father  was  born  in  Tennessee.  Dan  Wag- 
goner came  to  Texas  during  the  fifties,  and  for 
many  years  was  a cattleman  of  prominence, 
with  home  at  Decatur  in  Wise  County.  He 
died  at  Colorado  Springs  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  but  was  buried  in  Decatur. 

W.  T.  Waggoner  from  the  age  of  six  years 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  ranch  near  Decatur, 
and  he  grew  up  in  an  environment  calculated 
to  bring  out  his  peculiar  talents  and  qualifica- 
tions as  a successful  stockman.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  as  long  as  he  lived  in  the 
firm  of  Dan  Waggoner  & Son.  Mr.  Wag- 
goner began  extending  his  livestock  enterprise 
into  the  Panhandle  district  as  early  as  1873, 
and  he  achieved  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  by  the 
steady  accumulation  of  land  and  stock  and 
against  the  many  adversities  that  beset  the  old 
time  Texas  cattle  man.  He  gained  wealth 
without  the  envy  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow- 
men,  and  all  the  way  from  Fort  Worth  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  Panhandle  are  men  in 
comparatively  humble  circumstances  who  re- 
call his  acts  of  kindness  and  good  faith  and  his 
sterling  integrity  in  all  of  life’s  busy  relations. 
Mr.  Wagsroner  in  1899  became  one  of  the  or- 


ganizers of  the  Waggoner  National  Bank  at 
Vernon,  and  the  following  year  became  presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  On  removing  to  Fort 
Worth  about  five  years  later  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Waggoner  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. This  bank  was  subsequently  consoli- 
dated with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth,  of  which  he  is  still  a director.  He  has 
his  offices  in  the  magnificent  and  lofty  Wag- 
goner Building,  which  was  completed  in  1919. 
Mr.  Waggoner  still  regards  himself  funda- 
mentally as  a rancher,  and  has  the  active  direc- 
tion of  extensive  interests  in  that  line.  He  and 
his  children  own  approximately  six  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Texas.  He  gave 
each  of  his  children  a hundred  thousand  acres. 
This  land  lies  in  Wichita,  Wilbarger,  Bailey, 
Ford  and  Knox  counties. 

In  1877  he  married  Ella  Halsell.  Their 
three  children  are  Electra,  wife  of  A.  B. 
Wharton,  and  Guy  and  Paul,  both  of  Fort 
Worth. 

Charles  A.  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Acme  Laundry  Company,  which  owns  and 
operates  one  of  the  leading  laundries  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Worth,  the  establishment  and 
service  of  the  same  being  of  the  best  metro- 
politan standard,  claims  the  old  Buckeye  state 
as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1874,  and  is  a son  of  William  B.  and 
Aurelia  (Latimer)  Wheeler.  William  B. 
Wheeler  was  born  and  reared  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  established  his  residence  in  Ohio 
in  the  year  1867,  and  there  became  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  lumber  business,  in 
which  he  maintained  alliance  with  Hon.  John 
Sherman,  who  became  one  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  Ohio.  He  was  active  in  support  of  the 
Union  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
after  its  close  he  continued  his  residence  in 
Ohio  until  1876,  when  he  came  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Texas  and  established  his  residence  at 
Sherman,  judicial  center  of  Grayson  County. 
In  May,  1880,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Fort  Worth,  where  for  a time  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  telephone  business.  About  the 
year  1885  he  established  and  equipped  the 
Fort  Worth  Laundry,  and  he  was  otherwise 
active  in  connection  with  the  civic  and  busi- 
ness advancement  of  Fort  Worth  in  the  earlier 
period  of  its  history.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  originally  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  from  which  they  transferred  their 
membership  to  the  Congregational  Church. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  was  one  of  the  venerable  and 
highly  honored  citizens  of  Fort  Worth  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  Of  their  two  children  the 
younger  son  died  in  infancy. 

Charles  A.  Wheeler  was  a lad  of  about  six 
years  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to 
Fort  Worth,  and  here  he  was  reared  to  man- 
hood, his  educational  advantages  having  been 
those  of  the  public  schools.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  began  work  in  his  father’s 
laundry,  and  he  thus  continued  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  Thereafter  he  was  for  a 
short  time  employed  in  a local  ice  factory,  and 
he  then  went  to  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
where  he  completed  a course  in  the  celebrated 
Eastman  Business  College,  in  which  he  was 
graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1891. 
Upon  his  return  to  Fort  Worth  he  became 
associated  with  the  Artesian  Ice  Company, 
and  he  was  connected  also  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Coal  Company  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Laundry.  In  1896  he  purchased  the  Fort 
Worth  Laundry,  but  in  1898  he  sold  the  plant 
and  business.  In  the  following  year  he  pur- 
chased the  Acme  Laundry,  and  of  the  com- 
pany which  operates  this  large  and  well 
equipped  laundry  establishment  he  has  since 
been  the  president  and  general  manager.  He 
is  a member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank  and  is  a director  of  the 
Employers  Indemnity  Association,  which 
maintains  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Wheeler  has  achieved  distinctive 
success  and  prestige  in  his  business  career  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  is  known  as  a progressive 
and  public-spirited  citizen  who  takes  deep  in- 
terest in  all  things  touching  the  well-being  of 
his  home  city.  In  1912-13  he  was  president  of 
the  National  Laundry  Owners’  Association,  of 
which  he  continues  a popular  and  prominent 
member.  He  was  vigorous  in  support  of  the 
various  local  war  activities  during  the  nation’s 
participation  in  the  World  war,  and  was  lib- 
eral in  support  of  the  various  Governmental 
loans.  He  has  received  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
of  Freemasonry,  and  is  a member  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Benev- 
olent and  ' Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is 
identified  actively  with  the  Fort  Worth  Club 
and  the  River  Crest  Country  Club. 

The  year  1894  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  to  Miss  Marian  Alberta  Bridgess, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Fort  Worth,  a 
daughter  of  Albert  A.  and  Martha  (Utley) 


Bridgess.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  have  two 
sons,  William  Brown  and  Charles  A.,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Van  Tuyl.  The  first  Texas 
experiences  of  Mr.  Van  Tuyl  were  acquired 
in  the  great  cattle  range  of  West  Texas  before 
a single  line  of  railroad  traversed  that  im- 
mense region  from  Fort  Worth  to  El  Paso. 
He  was  a rancher,  then  became  identified  with 
banking,  and  has  been  a man  of  growing  pres- 
tige in  financial  and  business  circles  at  Fort 
Worth  for  many  years,  where  he  is  manager 
of  the  Tillar  estate. 

Mr.  Van  Tuyl  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  November  13,  1861,  a son  of  Andrew 
and  Kate  (Clifton)  Van  Tuyl.  His  father 
was  also  a native-of  New  York  City,  and  lived 
there  until  about  fifty  years  of  age,  when  he 
came  to  Texas  and  established  a home  on  a 
ranch  near  Abilene.  Kate  Clifton  was  born 
in  England,  where  her  parents  died  when  she 
was  a child,  and  she  was  brought  to  New 
York  by  her  guardian.  Thomas  B.  Van  Tuyl 
is  the  fourth  in  a family  of  five  children,  four 
of  whom  reached  mature  years.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Brooklyn,  and  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  came 
to  Texas  in  1878.  Going  to  the  frontier  in 
Taylor  County,  his  work  in  that  section  for 
eight  or  nine  years  was  as  a sheep  rancher.  In 
1887  he  became  connected  with  a bank  at 
Colorado  City,  and  in  1906  came  to  Fort 
Worth  to  take  the  post  of  assistant  cashier  of 
the  old  American  National  Bank.  He  was 
with  that  banking  house  for  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  became  closely  associated 
with  the  vice  president  of  the  bank,  B.  J.  Til- 
lar. Mr.  Tillar’s  father,  J.  T.  W.  Tillar,  died 
in  1908,  leaving  a great  estate,  valued  at  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  to  his  son  as  trustee  and 
manager.  B.  J.  Tillar  in  1911  appointed  Mr. 
Van  Tuyl  as  business  manager  of  this  estate, 
and  for  these  responsibilities  his  long  financial 
training  and  exacting  standards  of  business 
integrity  amply  qualify  him.  Mr.  Van  Tuyl 
has  a number  of  other  business  interests  in 
Fort  Worth  and  is  a director  in  several  cor- 
porations. 

Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  is  a member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  1892  he  married  Ella  Jolly, 
of  Colorado  City,  Texas.  Their  four  children 
are,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  Andrew  J.,  Elizabeth  and 
Laura.  Mr.  Van  Tuyl  is  independent  in  poli- 
tics, but  takes  a keen  interest  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  home  city. 
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Robert  R.  Darrah  has  considered  Texas 
his  home  state  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  time  has  been 
agent  or  sales  manager  for  several  oil  cor- 
porations. He  is  now  manager  of  the  North- 
western division  of  the  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Company. 

Mr.  Darrah  was  born  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  October  8,  1862.  His  father’s  grand- 
father and  also  his  mother’s  grandfather  were 
born  in  Scotland  and  moved  to  Ireland. 
Grandfather  Alexander  Darrah  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  and  estab- 
lished a home  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Darrah’s  father,  David  Darrah,  was  born 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and  married  a Miss 
Wiley,  a native  of  the  same  county.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Ireland.  Robert  R.  Dar- 
rah was  fourth  in  a family  of  seven  children, 
all  of  whom  reached  mature  years  except  one 
twin  boy.  He  grew  up  in  Belmont  County, 
which  is  a peculiarly  industrial  district  of 
eastern  Ohio.  He  was  only  ten  years  of  age 
when  his  mother  died,  and  after  getting  a 
common  school  education  he  worked  about 
four  years  in  a glass  factory.  In  April,  1881, 
he  started  west,  going  out  to  California,  and 
in  September,  1882,  first  saw  Fort  Worth, 
then  a typical  cattle  town.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  he  removed  to  Abilene,  Texas,  and  while 
there  cast  his  first  vote.  In  the  fall  of  1883 
he  established  a home  in  Runnels  County, 
West  Texas,  and  worked  at  the  carpenter’s 
trade  for  a year  or  so.  In  October,  1885,  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  accompanying 
a train  load  of  cattle  as  far  as  Chicago. 

Mr.  Darrah  returned  to  Fort  Worth  Janu- 
ary 6,  1886,  and  for  a number  of  years  was 
successfully  engaged  in  the  transfer  and  stor- 
age business.  He  sold  this  business  in  1898 
and  joined  the  Lone  Star  Oil  Company  as  its 
agent.  Subsequently  he  was  for  three  years 
a salesman  for  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Com- 
pany, but  about  1910  he  resigned  to  engage  in 
the  real  estate  business.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company 
since  August,  1912,  and  in  January,  1914,  was 
made  sales  manager  of  the  Northwest  Divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth. 
Mr.  Darrah  has  acquired  other  business  inter- 
ests in  the  city  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  its  affairs  for  many  years.  He  is  a past 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth  Rotary  Club  and 
for  thirty-one  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  filling  all  the  chairs 
and  serving  as  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  building  of  the 


splendid  Knights  of  Pythias  Club  at  Fort 
Worth.  In  1920  was  completed  the  Mag- 
nolia Petroleum  Company’s  filling  station  and 
office  building  at  Fort  Worth,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  stations  of  the^kind 
in  Texas.  It  cost  over  a hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Darrah  by  his  second  marriage  has 
two  children,  Willie  May,  wife  of  R.  B. 
Hodges,  of  Fort  Worth;  and  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Darrah  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Mrs.  Darrah  is  very  active  in 
the  Christian  Church,  being  president  of  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

H.  J.  Adams  has  lived  in  Fort  Worth  con- 
tinuously for  forty  years,  since  early  boyhood, 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  business  in  this 
city  as  clerk  for  a leading  grocery  house,  but 
for  a number  of  years  past  has  been  a member 
and  is  now  president  of  that  notable  mer- 
cantile organization  the  Sandegard  Grocery 
Company. 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Scott 
County,  Kentucky,  December  21,  1875,  son  of 
Captain  Joe  M.  and  Sannie  (Offutt)  Adams. 
Flis  father  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Ken- 
tucky, served  as  captain  of  a company  in  the 
Confederate  army  with  the  Eighteenth  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  became  a lawyer  by  profes- 
. sion,  and  practiced  for  many  years  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  1881  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Fort  Worth,  and  was  a retired  lawyer  for  a 
number  of  years  before  his  death.  His  wife 
also  died  in  Fort  Worth,  and  of  their  five  chil- 
dren four  reached  mature  years. 

The  fourth  in  age  among  the  children,  H.  J. 
Adams  was  five  years  of  age  when  brought  to 
Fort  Worth,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  later  returned  to  Kentucky  and 
was  a student  in  Bethel  College  at  Russellville. 
His  first  training  in  the  grocery  business  was 
received  with  the  firm  of  Turner  & Dingee, 
and  he  continued  with  that  establishment  in 
increasing  responsibilities  until  he  went  into 
business  for  himself.  In  July,  1900,  associated 
with  A.  and  A.  J.  Sandegard,  he  effected  a 
partnership,  and  they  started  out  on  a modest 
scale  with  one  small  store.  In  1912  the  Sande- 
gard Grocery  Company  was  incorporated,  and 
since  then  Mr.  Adams  has  been  president  of 
the  company,  A.  J.  Sandegard,  vice  president, 
and  A.  Sandegard,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  business  has  grown  greatly  in  volume,  the 
aggregate  of  transactions  running  up  into  mil- 
lions every  year,  and  a chain  of  seventeen  com- 
plete and  high  class  stores  are  operated  in  the 
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city  of  Fort  Worth,  involving  the  service  of 
about  seventy-five  people. 

Mr.  Adams  as  a successful  Fort  Worth  busi- 
ness man  is  an  influential  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a charter  member 
and  has  served  as  a director  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Rotary  Club  and  one  of  its  first  presidents, 
and  also  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Merchants’  Association  and  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  Texas,  serv- 
ing both  in  an  official  capacity.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club  and 
is  vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1898 
Mr.  Adams  married  Florence  Orndorff,  of 
Russellville,  Kentucky.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Lucy  Harding  and  Mary  Orndorff 
Adams. 

Will  L.  Sargent.  In  the  development 
of  the  land  and  other  material  resources  of 
Western  Texas,  particularly  along  the  routes 
of  the  Texas  & Pacific,  the  I.  & G.  N.  and  the 
Texas  Midland  railroads,  probably  no  other 
one  man  deserves  more  credit  and  has  exer- 
cised more  real  influence  than  Will  L.  Sar- 
gent, who  was  immigration,  industrial  and 
publicity  agent  of  these  lines  at  various  times 
being  last  with  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad, 
covering  the  entire  system  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Worth,  thus  making  him  one  of  the 
popular  and  esteemed  citizens  of  the  Panther 
city. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  born  August  8,  1859,  on 
the  old  homestead  plantation  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in  Fulton 
County,  Mississippi,  at  Cotton  Gin.  His  par- 
ents were  Capt.  James  L.  and  Melisa  A.  (Cray- 
ton) Sargent,  of  old  southern  families.  The 
mother  died  in  1862,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Civil  war.  Capt.  James  L.  Sargent  after 
the  war  married  Mary  Harris,  of  Lee  County, 
Mississippi,  and  he  spent  his  last  days  at 
Caddo,  Oklahoma. 

Will  L.  Sargent  grew  up  on  the  Mississippi 
plantation  and  acquired  a common  school  edu- 
cation. He  has  lived  in  Texas  since  1879, 
when  he  located  in  Colorado  County.  He 
moved  out  to  the  Texas  plains  a few  years 
later  and  became  prominent  in  Stonewall 
County,  where  he  had  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting settlement  and  development  in  that 
sparsely  settled  region,  and  was  also  elected 
county  and  district  clerk.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lasso  at  Raynor  in  Stonewall 
County,  and  either  as  owner  or  editor  was 
connected  with  Texas  journalism  about  fifteen 


years.  He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Terrell  Times-Star,  and  made  that  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  that  section  of  Texas,  suc- 
ceeding ex-Governor  O.  B.  Colquitt — the  two 
were  great  friends.  In  1893,  while  living  in 
Nevarro  County,  he  was  elected  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  served  during  the  Twenty-third 
Assembly,  refusing  a second  term. 

After  giving  up  newspaper  work  Mr.  Sar- 
gent went  into  the  land  business,  with  head- 
quarters at  Terrell.  He  had  the  knowledge, 
enthusiasm  and  resourcefulness  that  admira- 
bly equipped  him  for  land  colonization  and 
development  work.  For  a time  he  was  Texas 
immigration  agent  for  the  Frisco  Railroad 
and  also  the  Texas  Midland,  and  officials  of 
those  roads  said  that  he  was  personally  the 
means  of  securing  a larger  number  of  settlers 
and  investors  than  any  one  man  in  the  state. 

He  was  with  the  immigration  department 
of  the  Texas  & Pacific  from  1905  to  1912,  and 
has  had  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth  since 
1906.  He  represented  the  general  immigra- 
tion bureau  of  the  Gould  system  of  railroads, 
which  w'as  organized  January  1,  1909.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  a real  authority  on  the  resources 
of  Texas,  particularly  those  in  the  great  west- 
ern and  Southwestern  sections  of  the  state. 
As  a trained  newspaper  man  he  has  through 
contributions  to  newspapers  and  magazines 
done  much  to  bring  the  resources  of  that  part 
of  the  state  to  the  knowledge  of  an  extended 
public. 

Linder  appointment  from  former  Governor 
Campbell  Mr.  Sargent  was  a delegate  and 
specially  represented  the  governor  and  com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  at  the  Seventeenth 
National  Irrigation  Congress  at  Spokane, 
Washington,  in  August,  1909.  By  appoint- 
ment from  the  Thirty-first  Legislature  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  executive  committee 
for  conservation  and  reclamation  service  pro- 
vided by  Legislature.  Llis  service  has  been 
particularly  efficient  in  securing  co-operation 
among  railroads,  local  commercial  clubs  and 
associations  and  the  farmers  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  Western  Texas.  He  has  arranged 
numerous  permanent  and  temporary  exhibits 
of  Texas  resources  and  products  out  of  as 
well  as  in  the  state,  and  through  that  means 
alone  brought  to  the  state  hundreds  of  de- 
sirable settlers  and  large  investments  of  capitai 
and  industries.  Mr.  Sargent  is  credited  with 
having  done  more  for  irrigation  in  West  Texas 
than  any  other  individual.  This  work  has 
brought  the  greatest  results  in  the  lower  Pecos 
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Valley,  and  he  was  the  first  to  give  publicity 
to  the  resources  of  the  Toyah  Valley  in  that 
section  and  assisted  in  establishing  the  first 
irrigation  system  there.  He  interested  the 
capital  that  built  the  Pecos  Valley  road  from 
Pecos  to  Balmorhea. 

Mr.  Sargent  for  four  years  was  a large 
contributor  to  and  editor  of  the  great  Texas 
and  Pacific  Quarterly,  served  as  Texas  corre- 
spondent of  the  National  Irrigation  Journal  of 
Chicago,  is  a former  vice  president  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association,  has  been  president 
of  the  Texas  Real  Estate  and  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  honorary  vice  president  from 
Texas  of  the  Eighteenth  National  Irrigation 
Congress  and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Texas  Conservation  Association. 
For  five  years  he  was  private  secretary  to 
R.  C.  De  Graffinreid,  known  as  the  “Black 
Eagle  of  the  Piney  Woods,”  during  his  serv- 
ice in  Congress.  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  secretary  of  more  state 
democratic  conventions  than  any  Texan,  and 
had  he  desired  or  consented,  politics  would* 
long  ago  have  made  him  a prominent  figure 
in  the  state.  He  was  a close  personal  friend 
of  the  late  Governor  Hogg,  and  had  an  active 
part  in  the  campaigns  in  that  period  of  Texas 
politics. 

Mr.  Sargent  married  in  1891  Miss  Ruby  V. 
Kennon,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Lowndes  County,  Mississippi,  where  her 
father,  Dr.  William  Kennon,  was  a prominent 
physician  and  surgeon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sargent 
enjoyed  an  ideal  married  companionship.  For 
the  last  six  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Sargent  was 
practically  an  invalid.  She  passed  away  April 
22,  1908.  She  was  survived  by  four  children, 
Mary,  Bessie,  Winifred  and  William.  Mr. 
Sargent  in  October,  1911,  married  Miss  Eva 
Lee  Castlen,  of  one  of  the  old  and  best  families 
of  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

C.  H.  Wingrove  is  a native  Texan,  for  a 
number  of  years  was  a commercial  traveler, 
and  is  now  active  head  of  the  leading  mer- 
chandise and  brokerage  firm  of  Fort  Worth, 
the  Wingrove-Austin  Company. 

Mr.  Wingrove  was  born  at  Denison,  Texas, 
September  19,  1877,  son  of  H.  C.  and  Anna 
Mary  (Carroll)  Wingrove.  His  parents  were 
born  in  Pennsylvania  of  Dutch  ancestry  and 
came  to  Texas  from  Missouri  in  1876,  locat- 
ing at  Denison.  Charles  H.  was  the  third  in 
their  family  of  five  children,  three  of  whom 
reached  mature  years. 


He  spent  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  at 
Denison,  graduated  from  the  high  school  there, 
and  also  attended  the  University  of  Texas. 
For  a number  of  years  he  traveled  as  a com- 
mercial salesman,  but  in  1909  established  his 
permanent  home  and  headquarters  at  Fort 
Worth  and  entered  the  merchandise  brokerage 
business.  The  firm  has  offices  in  the  Moore 
Building.  Mr.  Wingrove  is  interested  in  sev- 
eral other  business  concerns  in  Texas. 

He  has  always  endeavored  to  exercise  the 
full  duties  of  citizenship.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  one  of  its 
directors,  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  Rotary  Club,  a director  of  the  Glen 
Garden  Country  Club  and  a director  and  one 
of  the  very  active  members  of  the  Welfare 
Association.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with 
Lodge,  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Council  and 
Knight  Templar  Commandery  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  also  with  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers 
and  the  Travelers  Protective  Association. 

Mr.  Wingrove  married  Nan  Byrd  Wallett 
in  1900.  She  also  lived  in  Denison,  Texas. 
They  have  one  son,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Rowland  is  a prominent  Fort 
Worth  lawyer  who  has  always  been  satisfied 
with  the  mature  achievements  of  his  profes- 
sion rather  than  the  honors  of  politics. 

He  is  a native  of  Tarrant  County,  Texas, 
born  January  19,  1872.  His  father,  W.  H. 
Rowland,  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  as 
a child  came  to  Texas  with  the  family  prior 
to  the  Civil  war.  He  served  as  a Confederate 
soldier.  W.  H.  Rowland  married  Martha 
Fowler,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Missouri 
with  her  father,  Meredith  Fowler.  The  Row- 
land family  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  Nor- 
man French.  In  the  family  of  W.  H.  Row- 
land and  wife  were  the  following  children : 
Charles,  William,  James,  Benjamin,  Ruth, 
and  Bernice,  wife  of  Dr.  Bradley  Davis  of 
West  Columbia,  Texas. 

Robert  M.  Rowland  was  second  in  age,  and 
spent  his  boyhood  near  Azle  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Tarrant  County,  where  he  attended 
district  school.  He  finished  his  literary  edu- 
cation in  Baylor  University  at  Waco  and 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  N.  A. 
Stedman  of  Fort  Worth.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Fort  Worth  bar  in  August,  1894,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year  opened  his  office. 
For  about  two  years  be  was  associated  in 
partnership  with  S.  C.  Massengale.  Mr.  Row- 
land in  May,  1896,  moved  to  Ladonia,  Texas, 
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and  enjoyed  a pleasant  and  profitable  pro- 
fessional career  there  until  May,  1905,  when 
he  returned  to  Fort  Worth  and  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  has  handled  an  important  individual 
share  of  the  general  practice  and  the  legal 
business  centered  at  Fort  Worth.  For  one 
year,  in  1910,  he  was  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral at  Austin,  resigning  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  resume  his  practice  at  Fort  Worth. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
River  Crest  Country  Club  and  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  of  the  Magnolia  Avenue  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  1895  he  married  Miss  Kath- 
erine Myers,  of  Fort  Worth,  who  is  a native 
of  Tennessee.  They  have  four  children : 
Irene,  wife  of  Gerald  B.  Whitney,  living  in 
Canada;  Catherine,  wife  of  L.  Paul  Bryant, 
an  attorney  living  at  New  Orleans;  Maud  and 
Mary  Elizabeth,  both  at  home. 

Patrick  H.  Edwards.  In  some  men  the 
business  sense  is  remarkably  developed,  and 
through  it  they  reach  an  eminence  not  attained 
by  those  who  try  to  control  affairs  for  which 
they  have  no  aptitude.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  no  one  reaches  to  an  unusual 
measure  of  success  who  goes  against  his 
natural  inclinations,  for  when  competition  is 
so  strenuous  men  need  to  have  every  advan- 
tage in  order  to  meet  and  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles which  are  bound  to  arise,  and  profit  by 
legitimate  business  chances.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  a city  like  Fort  Worth,  where,  although 
the  field  of  operation  is  broad,  the  rivalry  is 
intense  and  the  man  who  distances  others  must 
keep  on  a constant  strain  in  order  to  win 
the  race  of  life.  In  no  branch  of  activity  are 
these  facts  more  clearly  proven  than  that 
which  deals  with  insurance,  and  one  of  the 
men  engaged  in  it  who  has,  with  profit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  his  customers,  found 
a congenial  work,  is  Patrick  H.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  born  in  Marion  County, 
South  Carolina,  February  18,  1868,  a son  of 
Leonard  M.  and  Martha  (Lewis)  Edwards, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  South  Carolina. 
He  lived  to  be  seventy-six,  and  she  survived 
him,  not  dying  until  she  was  eighty-two.  They 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  Patrick  H. 
Edwards  was  the  fifth  child  and  second  son. 

Growing  up  in  his  native  place,  Mr.  Edwards 
attended  its  public  schools  and  then  completed 
his  education  at  Wofford  College,  Spartans- 
burg.  South  Carolina,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  June,  1894.  For  a time  after  his 
graduation  he  was  in  the  educational  field, 
and  became  superintendent  of  a graded  school 


in  his  native  county,  but  after  four  years 
moved  to  Florence,  South  Carolina,  and  there 
went  into  the  insurance  business,  coming  to 
Fort  Worth  in  1903,  as  he  saw  that  in  this 
city  he  would  find  better  opportunities  for  his 
business.  After  he  became  established  here 
he  sent  for  his  family  and  they  joined  him  in 
1904.  With  the  exception  of  a period  when 
he  was  cashier  of  the  Western  National  Bank 
Mr.  Edwards  has  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
surance business,  and  is  now  doing  a general 
insurance  business  and  represents  some  of  the 
most  reliable  old  line  insurance  companies  in 
the  country. 

In  October,  1896,  Mr.  Edwards  was  married 
to  Mamie  Ford,  of  South  Carolina,  a daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  C.  T.  Ford,  of  Mullins, 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  have 
three  sons,  namely : Paul  H.,  Lawton  F.  and 
Donald  B.  Mr.  Edwards  belongs  to  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Fort 
Worth,  in  which  he  is  much  valued.  His  long 
connection  with  the  insurance  business  has 
made  him  an  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  it,  and  his  advice  is  sought  and  taken 
upon  many  occasions.  He  is  accepted  as  one 
of  the  representative  men  of  this  section,  and 
while  his  energies  have  been  utilized  prin- 
cipally in  his  own  business,  he  has  taken  the 
interest  of  any  intelligent  man  in  public  affairs, 
and  always  been  on  the  side  of  law  and  order 
and  modern  progress.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Lions 
Club. 

Samuel  Augustus  Teas.  One  of  the  most 
successful  general  insurance  organizations  in 
Fort  Worth  is  the  firm  of  Head,  Teas  & Com- 
pany. Mr.  Teas  has  been  identified  with  the 
insurance  business  practically  throughout  his 
mature  career,  and  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  live 
and  progressive  citizens. 

He  was  born  in  Corsicana,  Navarro  County, 
Texas,  September  10,  1882,  and  represents 
two  pioneer  families  of  the  state.  His  parents 
were  T.  A.  and  Ruth  (Riggs)  Teas,  both 
native  Texans.  His  father  was  a merchant 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  the 
mother  is  still  living.  T.  A.  Teas  was  a Con- 
federate soldier.  Mr.  Teas’  maternal  grand- 
father was  Col.  J.  M.  Riggs,  who  served  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army. 
A son  of  Colonel  Riggs,  Stephen,  lost  his  life 
in  the  cause. 

The  fifth  in  a family  of  six  children,  Sam- 
uel A.  Teas  was  well  educated  in  public  schools 
and  in  a business  college,  and  while  he  had 
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some  other  employment  during  his  youthful 
years  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  insur- 
ance business  as  clerk  in  an  insurance  office. 
In  1910  the  firm  of  Head,  Teas  & Company 
was  organized,  and  they  have  handled  a large 
amount  of  the  insurance  business  originating 
in  Fort  Worth  since  then.  Mr.  Teas  is  also  a 
stockholder  in  several  enterprises  of  the  city. 

He  is  a York  and  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  and  is  one 
of  the  governors  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  River  Crest  Country 
Club. 

In  1912  Mr.  Teas  married  Miss  Martha 
Cantey,  daughter  of  S.  B.  and  Italia  (Brooks) 
Cantey,  her  father  being  one  of  the  older 
and  most  prominent  members  of  the  Fort 
Worth  bar.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teas  have  one 
daughter,  Italia  Elizabeth  Teas. 

Robert  C.  Martin,  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  is  one  of  the 
conservative  and  representative  men  of  this 
region  who  have  won  approval  and  confidence 
by  their  dependable  actions  and  upright  lives. 
Mr.  Martin  was  born  at  Jefferson,  Texas, 
December  29,  1881,  a son  of  Thomas  P.  and 
Corrie  (Taylor)  Martin,  natives  of  Virginia 
and  Texas,  respectively.  Thomas  P.  Martin 
was  a banker,  and  served  as  cashier  of  the  old 
Jefferson  Bank  during  the  period  when  Jeffer- 
son was  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  but  later 
he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  in  association  with 
A.  B.  Smith  organized  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  His  death  occurred 
when  he  was  about  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
his  wife  having  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years.  They  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  survive,  namely : 
Mamie,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  U.  McAllester ; 
Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Stockyards  National  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  Corrie,  who  is  the  wife  of  H.  A. 
Allen,  of  Texas;  Alberta,  who  is  the  wife  of 
James  Hubbard,  of  New  Austin,  Texas;  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Walton,  of 
Fort  Worth ; and  Robert  C.,  who  is  the  young- 
est of  the  family. 

Mr.  Martin  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Fort  Worth,  and  his  first  connec- 
tion with  the  business  world  was  obtained  with 
his  present  bank,  with  which  he  has  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  months,  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  began  with  the  bank 
in  a humble  capacity,  his  duties  being  the  seal- 
ing of  the  envelopes  of  the  bank’s  correspond- 
ence. Later  he  became  a runner  for  the 


bank.  When  he  first  went  with  the  bank  it 
had  but  seven  employes,  but  now  there  are 
125  officials  and  employes  connected  with  it. 
From  time  to  time  Mr.  Martin  has  been  pro- 
moted, rising  from  one  position  of  responsi- 
bility to  another  until  he  has  reached  his  pres- 
ent one,  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  there 
is  no  more  efficient  man  in  the  banking  bush 
ness  than  he.  Mr.  Martin  has  other  interests 
in  addition  to  being  cashier  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est banking  institutions  of  Texas.  He  is  in- 
terested financially  in  several  other  enter- 
prises, and  his  money  and  business  sagacity 
have  aided  materially  in  the  development  of 
some  of  the  leading  industries  of  Fort  Worth. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  today 
vice  president  of  the  Ballard  & Martin  Elec- 
tric Ice  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
completely  equipped  ice  factories  in  the  South. 
He  has  long  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River  Crest  Country 
Club,  the  Forest  Addition  Club,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Credit  Men’s  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  a Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  With  the  exception  of  three 
years  he  has  spent  his  entire  life  at  Fort 
Worth. 

In  1913  Mr.  Martin  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Alice  Harris,  a daughter  of  G.  H.  Harris, 
of  Azle,  Texas,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Alice  Virginia.  Mr.  Martin  is  possessed  of 
that  distinct  impulse  toward  activities  of  the 
best  sort,  and  his  actions  oftentimes  serve  to 
stimulate  others  to  renewed  endeavor.  He 
has  looked  into  the  future  with  the  trained 
man’s  keenness  of  vision,  has  seen  the  future 
of  Fort  Worth  and  has  never  failed  in  his 
support  of  the  city  and  its  highest  interests. 
However,  although  he  has  always  been 
anxious  to  bring  about  improvements,  he  is 
too  sound  a business  man  to  advocate  careless 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayer’s  money,  and 
must  be  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  a 
movement  before  he  will  give  it  his  support. 

Andrew  Jackson  Long.  With  the  ad- 
vancement and  development  of  every  com- 
monwealth there  are  certain  individuals  who 
stand  forth  in  favorable  light  and  whose 
names  are  synonymous  with  the  upbuilding 
of  the  community  in  which  they  have  made 
their  abode,  and  in  a history  of  the  state  of 
Texas  the  name  of  Long  finds  easy  and  grace- 
ful place. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  A.  J.  Long  has 
been  a resident  of  Fort  Worth,  and  while  in 
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that  city  he  may  be  best  known  as  a banker 
and  a leader  in  civic  affairs,  it  is  also  true  that 
for  many  years  he  has  held  a prominent  place 
among  the  cattle  men  of  Texas,  owning  and 
operating  large  ranches  and  an  active  figure 
in  the  livestock  markets  of  the  Southwest  and 
in  the  conventions  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers 
Association. 

Mr.  Long  was  born  in  southern  Texas,  in 
Lavaca  County,  October  23,  1848,  and  prac- 
tically grew  up  on  the  cattle  ranges  of  the 
state.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  rode 
the  range  and  followed  the  trail,  becoming 
schooled  in  that  practical  experience  which 
was  later  to  bring  him  both  fortune  and  prom- 
inence as  an  individual  operator.  He  is  also 
a representative  of  those  pioneer  times  when 
Texas  was,  in  large  part,  an  untracked  wilder- 
ness, and  privation  and  danger  was  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  those  sturdy  men  and  women 
who  had  braved  the  perils  of  the  frontier  in 
search  of  a home  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Samuel  A.  Long,  a Tennessean  by  birth, 
had  come  to  Texas  in  1835  and  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
under  the  command  of  Sam  Houston,  a dis- 
tant relative.  Later,  when  the  war  between 
the  states  became  an  actuality,  he  served  with 
credit  in  the  Confederate  army,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  adopted  state.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  established  himself  in 
the  cattle  raising  business  and  had  acquired 
prominence  as  a rancher,  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Antonio.  In  Texas  he  met 
and  married  Louisa  McCrea,  who  also  was  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  and  had  come  as  a girl 
with  her  parents  to  Texas  in  those  early  times 
when  the  state  was  still  in  its  formative  period. 
Samuel  A.  Long  died  September  16,  1866, 
and  his  wife,  Louisa,  passed  away  May  5, 
1905. 

Andrew  Jackson  Long  is  the  third  in  the 
order  of  birth  in  a family  of  eight  children. 
His  boyhood  days  were  spent  amidst  such  sur- 
roundings and  environment  as  confronted  the 
youth  of  that  period.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  the  work  of  the  range,  herding  cattle  and 
performing  such  other  duties  as  were  com- 
patible with  his  age.  A tragic  incident  of  his 
boyhood,  one  indicative  of  the  dangers  which 
constantly  surrounded  those  pioneer  families, 
stands  forth  in  his  memory  with  vivid  clear- 
ness. When  but  a lad  of  thirteen  years  he  was 
herding  the  cattle  on  the  range,  when  suddenly 
a band  of  Indians  came  charging  over  the  hill. 
Without  waiting  to  bridle  his  pony,  which  had 


been  grazing  near  by,  the  boy  hurriedly  jumped 
onto  the  pony  and  then  began  a race  for  life. 
The  boy  reached  the  corral  first  and  thus  es- 
caped, but  a younger  brother,  who  had  been 
at  play  a short  distance  from  the  corral,  was 
killed  by  the  savages  ere  they  rode  away,  and 
thus  another  innocent  life  was  given  as  a 
sacrifice  in  the  winning  of  the  wilderness. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Long  continued 
his  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  went  to  Nolan 
County,  where  he  established  his  headquarters 
and  grazed  his  cattle  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. He  is  one  of  those  few  remaining  cat- 
tlemen who,  in  order  to  find  a market,  drove 
their  cattle  overland  to  northern  market  in 
Kansas  and  elsewhere. 

In  August,  1899,  he  came  to  Tarrant 
County,  making  Fort  Worth  his  home,  Since 
that  time  he  has  had  active  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  city,  being  identified  with 
nearly  every  movement  tending  toward  civic 
betterment  and  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large.  He  became  interested  in  banking 
and  served  as  first  vice  president  of  the 
American  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth  until 
that  institution  was  consolidated  with  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank,  when  he  was 
elected  a vice  president  and  director  of  that 
bank,  which  he  continues  to  serve.  He  is  also 
financially  interested  in  other  banking  insti- 
tutions and  is  a director  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  is  a thirty-sec- 
ond degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

In  1881  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Queen  Boren,  a native  of  Bell  County, 
Texas,  and  the  three  children  born  of  this 
union  are : Lawrence  Ivan  Long,  now  vice 
president  of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  one  of  the  representative  younger 
business  men  of  the  city ; Mabel,  and  Lenore. 

John  Howell  McLean,  M.  D.  With  some 
special  distinctions  as  a surgeon  that  have 
earned  him  a Fellowship  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Doctor  McLean  began  prac- 
tice at  Fort  Worth  seventeen  years  ago  with 
a training  and  preliminary  experience  acquired 
in  some  of  the  best  medical  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

Doctor  McLean  was  born  in  Titus  County, 
Texas,  Tune  11,  1877,  son  of  W.  P.  and  Mar- 
garet (Batte)  McLean,  his  father  a native  of 
Mississippi  and  his  mother  of  Virginia.  Doc- 
tor McLean,  the  eighth  child  and  fifth  son  of 
his  parents,  grew  up  in  Eastern  Texas,  at- 
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tended  the  grade  schools  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  had  a thorough  literary  education  as  a 
student  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  from 
1892  to  1896.  He  graduated  with  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  the  following  three  years,  until 
1899,  was  a student  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Fort  Worth  University.  He  grad- 
uated, but  supplemented  his  diploma  with 
advance  work  in  the  Medical  School  of  Cor- 
nell University  at  New  York  City  from  1899 
to  1901.  During  1902-03  he  was  an  interne 
in  the  Belleview  Hospital  of  New  York.  Doc- 
tor McLean  established  himself  in  practice  at 
Fort  Worth  in  December,  1903,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  confined  his  work  largely 
to  surgery  and  to  diseases  of  women.  He  is 
examiner  for  a number  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  is  also  local  surgeon  for  the  Texas 
& Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Besides  his 
membership  in  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons Doctor  McLean  belongs  to  the  county, 
district  and  state  medical  societies  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  and  his  offices 
are  in  the  Fort  Worth  Club  Building.  He  is 
also  an  Elk,  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
Shriner  and  a member  of  the  college  fraternity 
Kappa  Sigma  and  the  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  medi- 
cal fraternity.  In  1907  Doctor  McLean  mar- 
ried Anita  Hunter,  of  Fort  Worth.  They 
have  two  children,  William  Hunter  and  Anita 
Jean. 

George  W.  Haltom  has  in  the  city  of  Fort 
Worth  an  establishment  that  in  every  depart- 
ment is  metropolitan  in  equipment  and  serv- 
ice, and  figures  as  the  headquarters  of  his 
large  and  prosperous  wholesale  and  retail 
jewelry  business,  this  well  ordered  mercan- 
tile house  being  situated  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Main  streets. 

Mr.  Haltom  was  born  in  Nevada  County, 
Arkansas,  August  29,  1872,  and  as  a citizen 
and  business  man  he  fully  exemplifies  the 
vital  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  West.  He 
is  a son  of  E.  and  Mary  (Staggs)  Haltom, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  latter  in  Arkansas.  He  whose 
name  initiates  this  review  gained  his  youthful 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when,  in 
1893,  he  came  to  Texas  and  engaged  in  the 
retail  jewelry  business  at  Bowie,  Montague 
County.  He  built  up  a substantial  and  profita- 
ble business  and  continued  his  residence  at 
Bowie  until  1907,  when  he  found  a broader 


field  by  removing  to  Fort  Worth  and  estab- 
lishing his  present  wholesale  and  retail  jewelry 
business,  which  has  signally  prospered  under 
his  vigorous  and  resourceful  management. 

He  also  established  a branch  house  at  Wichita 
Falls.  In  connection  with  his  business  he  re- 
tains a corps  of  thirty-five  employes  at  all 
times,  and  his  wholesale  trade  extends  through- 
out Texas  and  into  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Haltom  is  a stockholder  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  a director, 
and  is  the  owner  of  business  buildings  and 
other  real  estate  in  Fort  Worth.  He  is  actively 
identified  with  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  the 
River  Crest  Country  Club,  and  is  one  of  the 
city’s  most  alert  and  progressive  business  men. 

He  initiated  his  independent  career  by  open- 
ing a little  shop  and  engaging  in  the  repair- 
ing of  watches  and  clocks,  his  capital  upon 
his  arrival  in  Texas  having  been  summed  up 
in  forty  dollars.  Through  his  own  ability  and 
enterprise  he  has  developed  the  largest  whole- 
sale and  retail  jewelry  business  in  the  South- 
west, and  the  same  has  been  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  commercial  activities  of  Fort 
Worth. 

In  1896  was  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Haltom  to  Miss  Maude  Friedly,  and 
they  have  four  children:  Evanda  P.,  Ruth, 

Esther  and  Chester. 

Lawrence  Ivan  Long  has  been  associated 
with  the  banking  interests  of  Fort  Worth  for 
thirteen  years,  and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Guaranty  State  Bank  of  that  city. 

He  was  born  in  Western  Texas,  at  Sweet- 
water, May  1,  1884,  and  his  father,  Andrew  J. 

Long,  was  for  many  years  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  cattle  industry  in  West  Texas. 
Andrew  J.  Long  was  born  in  this  state  Octo- 
ber 23,  i 848.  He  married  Queen  I.  Boren, 
who  was  born  in  Texas  in  1860.  Both  the 
Long  and  Boren  families  came  to  Texas  from 
Tennessee  and  are  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 

Lawrence  Ivan  Long  in  1899,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  came  to  Fort  Worth  with  his  par- 
ents, who  moved  to  the  city  to  afford  their 
son  better  educational  advantages.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  in  1904  graduated  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  Mr.  Long  acquired  his 
first  banking  experience  with  the  Exchange  j 
National  Bank,  beginning  in  1907.  In  1909 
he  transferred  his  services  to  the  North  Texas 
State  Bank,  was  made  assistant  cashier  in 
1910,  and  five  years  later  became  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  that  bank  and  now  holds  the  same 
office  in  the  Guaranty  State  Bank. 

Mr.  Long  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and 
Shriner,  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club. 

W.  C.  Forbess  is  a veteran  of  the  transpor- 
tation service,  for  many  years  was  actively 
identified  with  steam  railroads  in  various 
capacities,  but  practically  from  the  beginning 
of  its  operation  has  been  connected  with  the 
Northern  Texas  Traction  Company,  of  which 
he  is  now  assistant  manager,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Forbess  was  born  in  Huntington,  Ten- 
nessee, son  of  S.  A.  and  A.  F.  Forbess,  who 
several  years  later  moved  to  Colorado,  where 
W.  C.  Forbess  grew  up  on  a farm.  He 
acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  a business  college.  His  first  employment 
after  leaving  home  was  with  the  Denver, 
Utah  & Pacific  Railway  Company.  He  was 
an  expert  telegrapher  and  also  served  as  sta- 
tion agent  and  operator  with  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  River  Railway.  After  several  years 
he  joined  the  Canyon  Coal  Company  of 
Lafayette,  Colorado,  as  assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Forbess  first  came  to  Texas  in  1891 
and  for  nine  years  was  connected  with  the 
Weatherford,  Mineral  Wells  & Northwestern 
Railway  Company,  first  as  local  agent  and 
then  as  general  freight  and  passenger  agent. 
In  1900  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
for  a brief  time  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & Col- 
orado Railway. 

However,  he  returned  to  Texas  the  same 
year  and  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Gulf  & Brazos  Valley  Railway  until  1902, 
when  he  joined  the  Northern  Texas  Traction 
Company,  then  operating  its  pioneer  line.  He 
was  general  passenger  agent,  subsequently  the 
duties  of  claim  agent  were  added,  and  since 
1910  he  has  been  assistant  manager  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Forbess  is  known  as  one  of  Fort 
Worth’s  most  public  spirited  citizens.  He  is 
vice  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  State  Bank 
and  is  a member  of  the  River  Crest  Country 
Club,  the  Elks  and  Knights  of  Pythias,  Rotary 
Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lions  and 
Fort  Worth  clubs. 

George  T.  Reynolds,  of  Fort  Worth,  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  links  to  connect 
the  modern  day  Texas  with  that  time  and 
period,  infinitely  remote  to  the  average  man, 
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when  all  the  country  west  of  Fort  Worth  was 
an  unrivaled  domain  for  the  Indians,  buffaloes 
and  the  cattle  outfits  of  an  adventurous  van- 
guard of  white  men. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  born  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  February  14,  1844.  His  father  was 
B.  W.  Reynolds,  long  conspicuous  among  the 
pioneer  cattlemen  of  West  Texas.  The  family 
came  to  Texas  in  1847,  when  George  was 
three  years  of  age,  and  lived  in  Shelby  County, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  until  a year 
or  so  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war 
when  they  moved  to  old  Fort  Griffin  in  West 
Texas.  Schools  and  books  played  only  a 
nominal  part  in  the  real  education  of  George  T. 
Reynolds,  one  of  whose  first  achievements  as 
a boy  was  the  ability  to  retain  a secure  seat 
in  the  saddle  of  a cattle  pony.  The  first  money 
he  ever  earned  was  carrying  the  United  States 
mail  between  Palo  Pinto  and  Weatherford,  a 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  As  a safe- 
guard against  Indian  attack  he  made  this 
journey  by  night.  In  1862  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  Company 
E of  the  Nineteenth  Texas  Cavalry,  under 
Col.  Nat  Buford.  He  saw  some  service  with 
his  command  under  General  Marmaduke  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  until  wounded  in  bat- 
tle in  1863,  after  which  he  was  granted  an 
honorable  discharge.  His  soldier  pay  was 
three  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money, 
but  actually  worth  only  thirty  dollars.  A 
young  man  of  enterprise  and  ability  in  West 
Texas  at  that  time  needed  little  money.  For 
a period  of  ten  years  or  more  Mr.  Reynolds 
lived  as  a true  frontiersman,  ever  ready  to 
protect  himself  and  his  property  against  hos- 
tile raids,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  still 
living  who  actually  fought  the  wild  Indians 
of  West  Texas.  In  June,  1864,  he  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Sam  Newcomb,  and  five 
others,  started  south  seeking  a more  favorable 
location.  They  had  some  encounters  with 
Indians,  in  the  course  of  which  thev  captured 
a number  of  stolen  horses.  The  party  under- 
took to  drive  this  stolen  stock  to  Fort  Mason, 
where  they  planned  to  restore  them  to  their 
proper  owners.  In  some  way  the  report  got 
out  that  the  Reynolds  party  had  stolen  the 
horses  from  the  Confederacy,  and  Texas 
Rangers  encamped  at  San  Saba  arrested 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  companions,  and  for 
several  days  they  had  to  endure  the  confine- 
ment of  a room  8 by  10  feet  and  the  com- 
panionship of  innumerable  “cooties.”  Finally 
one  of  the  Rangers  who  had  been  at  one  time 
an  employe  of  B.  W.  Reynolds  recognized  the 
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son  of  the  old  time  cattle  man,  and  through 
his  intercession  the  party  was  released.  Mr. 
Reynolds  at  one  time  fought  the  noted  war 
chief  Satanta  and  his  son  Satonka. 

One  of  his  first  important  independent  un- 
dertakings as  a cattleman  was  made  in  1865, 
when  he  drove  a hundred  head  of  steers  into 
New  Mexico  and  sold  them  profitably.  The 
next  year  brought  him  a reversal  of  his  good 
fortune.  He  had  rented  the  old  stone  ranch 
in  Throckmorton  County,  and  in  June,  1866, 
the  Indians  drove  away  all  the  cattle  and 
horses,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  leaving 
only  one  horse  on  the  ranch.  The  most  nearly 
fatal  of  his  experiences  with  Indians  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1867,  more  than  fifty-three 
years  ago.  In  the  course  of  a fight  with  some 
Indians  Mr.  Reynolds’  body  was  pierced  with 
an  arrow.  While  lying  on  the  ground  he  re- 
moved the  wooden  shaft,  but  the  head  was 
buried  and  it  seemed  a fatal  wound.  His 
brother,  W.  D.  Reynolds,  riding  up  asked  him 
which  Indian  shot  him,  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
replied  it  was  the  one  “with  the  red  shirt.” 
W.  D.  Reynolds  shortly  afterward  returned 
with  a scalp  saying,  “Here  is  your  man  with 
the  red  shirt.”  Suffering  much  pain  from  his 
wound,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  carried  back  to  his 
home,  sixty  miles  away,  and  five  days  elapsed 
before  the  nearest  doctor,  living  at  Weather- 
ford, could  be  summoned  to  attend  him.  Re- 
enforcing the  general  expectation  that  the 
young  plainsman  was  in  the  shadow  of  death 
was  a dream  confirming  such  an  event  dreamed 
by  his  father.  But  a little  more  than  a year 
later  Mr.  Reynolds  was  on  his  way  to  Mexico 
with  a herd  of  cattle  and  again  had  to  fight 
Indians  and  most  of  his  stock  was  stolen.  An 
interesting  reference  to  the  encounter  he  had 
in  the  spring  of  1867  is  in  the  form  of  a 
doctor’s  certificate  signed  by  W-  M.  Lewis, 
M.  D.,  and  dated  at  Kansas  City,  August  1, 
1882:  “This  is  to  certify  that  on  Tuesday, 

July  17,  1882,  at  St.  James  Hotel,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  with  the  assistance  of  Doctor  Grif- 
fith of  Kansas  City  and  Doctor  Powell  of 
New  York  City,  I successfully  removed  a 
steel  or  iron  arrow  head  from  the  back  of 
G.  T.  Reynolds  of  Fort  Griffin,  Texas,  and 
that  said  arrow  head  entered  his  body  in  front 
and  passed  directly  through  his  abdominal 
cavity  and  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  his  back 
on  the  third  of  April,  1867.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  brother  W.  D. 
Reynolds  for  several  years  had  their  ranch 
headquarters  in  Eastern  Colorado  and  found 
a market  for  their  stock  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


They  personally  participated  in  many  of  the 
notable  stock  drives  out  of  Texas  over  the 
trails  to  the  north  and  west,  and  eventually 
their  interests  became  so  extensive  that  they 
gave  over  the  detailed  duties  of  riding  the 
trails  to  their  managers  and  foremen.  Mr. 
Reynolds  for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
Reynolds  Cattle  Company,  and  either  person- 
ally or  through  his  business  became  known 
in  livestock  circles  all  the  way  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Canadian  border.  For  many 
years  he  maintained  a large  ranch  in  North 
Dakota,  has  had  many  ranches  in  Oklahoma  as 
well  as  in  West  Texas,  and  his  capital  has 
gone  into  many  lines  of  constructive  enterprise 
in  his  home  state.  He  is  interested  in  a num- 
ber of  cotton  seed  oil  mills  in  the  Southwest, 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  was  organizer 
and  is  still  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Albany,  Texas,  and  has  many  impor- 
tant financial  holdings  in  Fort  Worth.  Mr. 
Reynolds  married  Miss  E.  L.  Matthews, 
daughter  of  J.  B.  Matthews. 

William  D.  Reynolds.  For  all  the  re- 
markable variety  and  extent  of  its  wealth  and 
resources  Texas  has  been,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  will  continue  for  several 
generations  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
feeding  and  breeding  grounds  for  livestock. 
Livestock,  chiefly  the  old  Texas  Longhorn, 
was  for  years  Texas’  principal  product.  Just 
now  the  world’s  eyes  are  focused  on  Texas 
because  of  its  petroleum  wealth.  There  are 
many  forms  of  mineral  resources,  agriculture 
and  lumber  in  Texas,  yet  in  spite  of  what  en- 
thusiasts may  say  a time  may  come  when 
Texas  will  cease  to  produce  oil,  but  the  indus- 
try of  stock  raising  will  go  on  and  flourish 
as  long  as  mankind  regards  meat  an  essential 
part  of  its  diet. 

For  this  reason  all  the  elements  and  tradi- 
tions of  permanence  and  substantiality  are 
associated  with  Texas  stock  men  and  they 
seem  more  to  the  manner  born  as  part  of  the 
Lone  Star  commonwealth  than  men  engaged 
in  any  other  line  of  business.  Among  men  of 
this  class  still  living  whose  experience  com- 
prehends nearly  every  phase  of  the  great 
southwestern  cattle  industry  from  its  begin- 
nings as  an  insecure  occupation  in  the  midst 
of  the  buffalo  and  wild  Indian  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  is  William  D.  Reynolds.  Mr. 
Reynolds  for  a number  of  years  has  lived  at 
Fort  Worth,  the  city  which  primarily  owed  its 
greatness  to  the  livestock  business.  Mr.  Rey- 
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nolds  is  a younger  brother  of  George  T.  Rey- 
nolds, and  both  became  identified  with  the  cat- 
tle industry  in  Western  Texas  about  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war. 

William  D.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Alabama,  April  22,  1846,  son 
of  B.  W.  and  Anna  Marie  (Campbell)  Rey- 
nolds. In  1847,  the  year  after  his  birth,  the 
family  came  to  Shelby  County,  Texas,  and 
about  1859  they  moved  to  old  Fort  Griffin,  the 
famous  military  post  and  rendezvous  of  cattle 
men  in  West  Texas.  B.  W.  Reynolds  was 
long  a prominent  cattle  man. 

Except  for  a few  terms  of  instruction  in  the 
school  of  East  Texas,  William  D.  Reynolds 
acquired  that  sort  of  education  which  is  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  activities  of 
tlie  body  and  the  seat  of  good  judgment.  lake 
the  ancient  youth,  he  learned  to  ride,  to  shoot 
and  to  tell  the  truth. 

While  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  experi- 
ence in  the  cattle  industry  on  his  father’s 
ranch,  he  had  an  interesting  point  of  contact 
when  he  undertook  his  first  work  away  from 
home.  That  was  as  an  employe  of  the  historic 
firm  of  Loving  & Goodnight.  September  22 
1867,  he  hired  out  to  this  outfit  at  fifty  dollars 
a month,  furnishing  his  own  horses  and 
saddles.  He  was  one  of  the  cowboys  who  as- 
sisted in  moving  a herd  of  thirty-two  hundred 
head  of  cattle  for  Loving  & Goodnight  to 
Colorado.  He  took  along  some  forty  odd  head 
of  his  own.  It  was  during  this  expedition  that 
Oliver  Loving  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  assisted  in  bringing  back  the 
body  of  that  Texas  pioneer  to  his  old  home  at 
Weatherford.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service  Mr.  Reynolds  had  increased  his  per- 
sonal capital  to  seven  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
and  a mule  worth  a hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  and  his 
brother  George  combined  their  capital,  and 
that  was  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  Reynolds 
Land  & Cattle  Company,  a business  partner- 
ship and  corporation  that  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  Southwest  and  has  become  famous 
among  stockmen  all  over  the  West.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  kept  much  of  their  stock 
on  the  range  in  Eastern  Colorado,  but  follow- 
ing the  drought  of  1876  they  moved  their 
herds  and  headquarters  to  Roberts  County  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle.  The  next  year  most  of 
the  Reynolds  stock  was  sold  to  Charles  Good- 
night. W.  D.  Reynolds  then  returned  to  the 
old  family  seat  at  Fort  Griffin,  and  continued 
in  the  cattle  business  from  that  point  until 
1883.  That  year  he  took  up  his  residence  at 


Albany,  and  became  a stockholder  and  later 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Albany. 

The  operations  of  the  Reynolds  brothers 
have  nearly  always  been  conducted  on  a large 
scale.  However,  the  extent  of  their  operations 
has  not  been  the  sole  distinction  of  their  work. 
They  were  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of  high 
class  cattle  to  the  range  in  West  Texas.  They 
showed  a willingness  to  spend  money  and  pa- 
tience in  adapting  the  improved  strains  of  beef 
animals  developed  in  England  and  in  other 
countries  to  the  conditions  of  the  Southwest, 
and  it  has  been  many  years  since  any  of  the 
typical  range  stock  was  kept  on  the  Reynolds 
ranches.  Their  stock  farms  have  become  noted 
as  breeding  centers  for  the  Hereford  strain, 
and  they  have  brought  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  pedigreed  stock  to  Texas.  From  the 
Reynolds  Cattle  Company  have  proceeded 
some  of  the  most  active  influences  in  raising 
the  standards  of  the  livestock  industry  of 
West  Texas. 

A tribute  to  Mr.  Reynolds  written  several 
years  ago  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then : “It 
would  fill  a large  catalogue  to  mention  the  va- 
rious enterprises  and  fortunes  and  vicissitudes 
of  Mr.  Reynolds  in  his  connection  with  the 
livestock  industry  and  other  lines  of  enterprise 
in  Texas.  He  has  been  through  the  whole 
schedule,  has  witnessed  and  experienced  the 
bad  years  and  the  good,  has  fought  Indians, 
has  endured  drought  and  blizzards,  has  herded 
his  cattle  over  the  vast  free  ranges  when  only 
the  buffalo  qnd  the  Indians  disputed  his  pos- 
session of  the  territory,  and  has  also  con- 
ducted his  operations  in  the  presence  of  agri- 
cultural settlers  and  the  railroads  and  with  all 
the  varied  facilities  and  activities  of  modern 
civilization.  The  important  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Reynolds,  by  exceptional  business  ability  and 
the  persistent  courage  of  the  true  cattle  man, 
has  always  averaged  a little  bit  above  the 
standard  of  success,  and  for  years  has  been 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  prosperous 
citizens  of  Texas. 

“W.  D.  Reynolds  is  a man  whose  figure  and 
dignified  bearing  would  attract  attention  in 
any  company.  His  manner  is  modest  and  un- 
assuming, and  during  his  long,  eventful  career 
he  has  made  many  friends.  No  inan  stands 
better  or  has  greater  influence  with  the  people 
of  his  section,  and  there  are  few  more  care- 
less of  the  honors  that  might  be  gained  for  the 
asking.  Lie  has  no  political  aspirations  and 
has  never  allowed  his  name  used  in  connection 
with  a public  office,” 
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For  about  twenty  years  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
his  home  at  Albany,  but  since  1904  has  lived 
in  Fort  Worth.  He  is  still  vice  president  of 
the  Reynolds  Cattle  Company,  with  offices  in 
the  new  Reynolds  Building  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Ninth  streets.  He  is  one  of  the 
prominent  figures  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers 
Association,  and  is  a director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank.  He  is  a Knights 
Templar  Mason  and  Shriner,  and  a member 
of  the  River  Crest  Country  Club  of  Fort 
Worth. 

January  1,  1879,  Mr.  Reynolds  married 
Miss  Susie  A.  Matthews,  daugher  of  J.  B. 
Matthews,  of  Albany,  Texas.  His  home  life 
and  his  children  have  been  Air.  Reynolds’ 
greatest  inspiration.  His  eight  children  were 
named  George  Eaton,  Ella,  William  D.,  Jr., 
Joseph  Matthew,  Annie  Merle,  Watt  Wendel, 
John  and  Nathan  B.  During  the  great  war 
three  of  the  Reynolds  boys  were  soldiers,  all 
of  them  serving  as  commissioned  officers. 

Hunter  E.  Gardner  has  contributed  his 
quota  to  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
the  substantial  business  controlled  by  the  Car- 
ter Grocer  Company,  one  of  the  representative 
wholesale  corporations  in  the  city  of  Fort 
W orth,  and  he  holds  the  office  of  president  of 
this  company.  He  was  born  at  Homewood, 
Mississippi,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1868, 
and  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  a fam- 
ily of  six  children.  He  is  a son  of  William 
H.  and  Hattie  (Wilson)  Gardner,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  state  of  Alabama  and 
the  latter  of  whom  died  when  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  father  died  in  Granger, 
October  24,  1920,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

To  the  public  schools  of  Forest,  Mississippi, 
Hunter  E.  Gardner  is  indebted  for  his  early 
education,  and  later  he  completed  a course  in 
a business  college  at  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky. Thereafter  he  was  associated  with  the 
general  merchandise  business  at  Forest,  Mis- 
sissippi, until  1892,  when  he  came  to  Texas 
and  established  his  residence  at  Sherman. 
There  he  was  connected  with  the  wholesale 
grocery  house  of  the  Eubank  Grocery  Com- 
pany until  1895,  when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth 
and  connected  himself  with  the  Carter-Battle 
Wholesale  Grocer  Company.  When  this  cor- 
poration was  succeeded  by  the  Carter  Grocer 
Company  in  1910,  Mr.  Gardner  became  treas- 
urer of  the  new  corporation,  an  office  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  until  January  1,  1921,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  company.  He  is 


affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  includ- 
ing the  Knights  Templar  and  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  also  with  the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Glen  Garden  and  the  River 
Crest  Country  Clubs  and  also  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Club.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  December,  1897,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Gardner  to  Miss  Lotta  Carter, 
daughter  of  Everett  H.  and  Belle  Carter,  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  they  have  three  children, 
Hunter  E.,  Jr.,  Rosalind  and  Belle. 

Herman  Gartner  when  a boy  at  Houston 
entered  an  insurance  office  as  his  first  means 
of  earning  a living,  rapidly  acquired  a knowl- 
edge of  the  business  and  discovered  in  it  a 
profession  worthy  of  his  best  energies,  and 
for  a number  of  years  has  lived  in  North 
Texas  and  is  a member  of  the  association, 
Mitchell,  Gartner  & Walton,  one  of  the  largest 
general  insurance  agencies  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Gartner,  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  most 
highly  esteemed  citizens,  was  born  at  Cibolo, 
Guadalupe  County,  Texas,  August  30,  1886, 
son  of  George  and  Mary  (Vordenbaum) 
Gartner.  His  father  is  deceased  and  his 
mother  is  living  at  Houston.  Herman  Gart- 
ner, fourth  among  their  seven  children,  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Houston  and  was  first 
an  office  boy  for  the  firm  of  Cravens  & Kelly 
at  Houston.  He  remained  with  that  firm  six 
years,  and  eventually  they  transferred  him  to 
North  Texas  as  special  agent  and  claim  ad- 
juster, with  headquarters  at  Dallas. 

January  1.  1909,  Mr.  Gartner  moved  to 
Fort  Worth  and  engaged  in  the  general  insur- 
ance business  on  his  own  account.  He  has 
been  a member  of  Mitchell,  Gartner  & Walton 
since  1913.  This  firm  has  a large  suite  of 
offices  at  810  Throckmorton  Street,  and  about 
twenty-five  people  are  employed  for  the  office 
and  outside  work  of  the  agency. 

April  7,  1914,  Mr.  Gartner  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Fort  Worth’s 
well  known  stock  man  and  capitalist,  George 
W.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Gartner  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
World  war.  He  attended  the  Officers  Train- 
ing School  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  was 
commissioned  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Offi- 
cers Reserve  Corps,  but  was  not  called  to 
active  duty  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and 
the  River  Crest  Country  Club. 
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John  Bailey  Craddock,  secretary  of  the 
Carter  Grocer  Company,  one  of  the  substan- 
tial and  important  wholesale  concerns  lending 
its  quota  to  the  commercial  prestige  and 
precedence  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  was 
born  at  Houston,  Virginia,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  and  is  a scion  of  an  honored  fam- 
ily early  founded  in  the  historic  Old  Domin- 
ion commonwealth,  where  both  of  his  parents 
were  born  and  reared.  Mr.  Craddock  is  a son 
of  Dr.  John  W.  and  Mary  (Easley)  Craddock, 
the  former  of  whom  is  deceased  and  the  latter 
still  maintains  her  home  in  Virginia,  where 
Doctor  Craddock  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  one  of  the 
able  physicians  and  surgeons  of  his  native 
state.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Craddock  became  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  attained 
to  years  of  maturity,  and  of  the  number  John 
B.  was  the  fourth  child  and  third  son. 

John  Bailey  Craddock  is  indebted  to  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  place  for  his  early 
educational  discipline,  and  as  a young  man  he 
became  a successful  traveling  salesman  in  the 
commercial  field.  In  1894  he  established  his 
residence  in  Fort  Worth  and  became  a travel- 
ing salesman  for  the  wholesale  grocery  house 
of  the  Waples-Platter  Company,  but  in  the 
following  year  became  one  of  the  organizers 
and  stockholders  of  the  Carter-Battle  Grocer 
Company.  When  a reorganization  of  this  com- 
pany was  effected  and  the  title  changed  to  the 
Carter-Hunt  Grocer  Company,  Mr.  Craddock 
became  secretary  of  the  corporation,  and  when 
the  present  title  of  Carter  Grocer  Company 
was  adopted  he  assumed  the  important  execu- 
tive office  of  secretary,  of  which  he  has  con- 
tinued the  efficient  and  progressive  incumbent 
to  the  present  time,  with  secure  place  as  one 
of  the  vital  and  representative  business  men  of 
Fort  Worth,  his  loyalty  to  his  home  city  being 
marked  by  deep  appreciation  and  great  faith 
in  its  future.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  and  holds  membership  in 
the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club  and  the  Rotary 
Club. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1904,  was  recorded 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Craddock  to  Miss  Donna 
Lee  Carter,  daughter  of  Everett  H.  and  Belle 
Carter,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  the  three  children 
of  this  union  are  Jean,  Dorothy  Lee  and  John 

Charles  Bernard  Smith,  but  more  famil- 
iarly known  among  his  friends  as  Barney 
Smith,  is  the  particular  genius  whose  abundant 


enthusiasm,  energy  and  technical  skill  have 
been  responsible  for  nourishing  an  industry  at 
Fort  Worth,  which  when  he  came  to  the  city 
in  1907  was  in  precarious  infancy,  to  one  of 
the  strongest,  most  vigorous  and  prosperous 
industrial  institutions  of  the  state.  This  is 
the  Texas  Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  Fort 
Worth  business  men  who  appreciate  the  splen- 
did asset  this  industry  brings  the  city  have 
freely  given  to  Barney  Smith  the  chief  credit 
for  its  wonderful  growth. 

C.  B.  Smith  was  born  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  1881,  son  of  Adam  J.  and  Sarah  A.  (Smith) 
Smith.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  E. 
Smith,  was  the  founder  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  also  born  in  Ohio,  but  when 
Barney  was  four  years  of  age  they  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Muncie,  Indiana,  where  the  boy 
grew  up.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  Delaware  County,  Indiana, 
took  the  normal  course  at  the  Northern  In- 
diana Normal  University  at  Valparaiso  and 
studied  law  in  the  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington.  He  completed  his  law  studies 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  About  that  time  there 
developed  pulmonary  troubles  which  seemed 
a permanent  bar  to  any  confining  professional 
career.  Instead  of  practicing  law  he  became 
a blacksmith’s  apprentice  in  a machine  shop 
at  Muncie,  and  with  a growing  fondness  for 
the  work  supplemented  his  practical  educa- 
tion with  technical  courses  in  drafting,  ma- 
chinery designing,  strength  and  testing  of  ma- 
terials and  technical  engineering  in  general 
through  courses  with  the  Scranton  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

Until  1901  he  was  a blacksmith  in  the 
Muncie  shops  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  following  which  as  a construction 
engineer  he  had  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
plant  of  the  Highland  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
at  Terre  Haute,  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustrial concerns  of  the  city  and  one  of  the 
best  merchant  iron  mills  in  the  country.  His 
next  technical  service  was  at  St.  Louis,  where 
for  fourteen  months  he  was  connected  with  the 
rolling  mill  department  of  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company.  Following  that  he 
spent  a little  over  a year  with  the  Western 
Iron  Mills  Company  at  Denver. 

Barney  Smith  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1907,  expecting  to  render  only  a tem- 
porary service  to  the  Texas  Rolling  Mill 
Company.  That  was  a comparatively  new 
industrial  concern,  the  main  plant  had  just 
been  burned,  and  the  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors had  never  been  able  to  realize  any  profits 
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from  the  enterprise.  The  capitalization  was 
only  $75,000.  As  a master  of  almost  the  en- 
tire range  of  technique  involved  in  iron  plants 
and  rolling  mills,  Mr.  Smith  supervised  the  re- 
construction of  the  overhead  machinery  and 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  rolling  mills. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Fort  Worth,  and  having  a vision  of  big 
things  for  the  company  he  was  readily  per- 
suaded to  remain  with  it,  continuing  as  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  plant  and  from  February, 
1915,  until  November,  1920,  was  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company.  In  the 
meantime  the  company  had  increased  its  capi- 
tal to  $250,000,  and  though  a pioneer  industry 
in  a new  field,  and  under  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing a market  for  its  products  in  the  face 
of  great  competition,  it  has  established  a se- 
cure position  on  a plane  of  rivalry  with  the 
great  merchant  iron  mills  of  the  North  and 
East,  and  for  a number  of  years  every  railroad 
in  Texas  has  gone  to  this  Fort  Worth  industry 
for  some  of  its  bar  iron  and  other  supplies. 
The  company  made  a specialty  of  steel  prod- 
ucts used  in  concrete  construction.  A still 
further  expansion  of  the  industry  came  in 
1919  when  a special  department  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  well  supplies,  and  machinery  for 
the  manufacturing  of  oil,  was  added  at  a cost 
of  $150,000.  The  business  now  employs  500 
men,  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  whom  are 
skilled  mechanics. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  forty  Mr.  Smith  has  to 
his  credit  the  achievement  of  building  up  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  industries  of  the  South- 
west. A man  of  great  enthusiasm  himself,  he 
has  been  associated  with  other  enthusiastic 
citizens  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  upbuild- 
ing of  Fort  Worth,  has  long  been  an  honored 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  Rotary 
Club,  and  is  a Knight  Templar  and  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner.  Among  other  inter- 
ests he  owns  a cattle  ranch  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  the  ranch  being  near  one  of  the 
battlefields  on  which  Captain  Paddock,  editor 
of  this  state  history,  fought  during  the  Civil 
war.  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Julia  A.  Tur- 
ner, of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  They  have  four 
children,  Beatrice,  Charles  Bernard,  Jr.,  and 
Anna  Belle  and  Alma  Delle,  twin  daughters. 

Alva  Roy  Eldredge,  manager  of  the  Union 
Transfer  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  was  a vet- 
eran servant  of  railway  transportation  for 
many  years,  for  more  than  two  decades  having 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Texas  & Pacific 


Company  prior  to  establishing  his  permanent 
home  and  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth  in  his 
present  business. 

Mr.  Eldredge  was  born  in  Sbelby  County, 
Ohio,  October  26,  1865,  son  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
ward and  Casie  (Evans)  Eldredge.  His 
parents  spent  all  their  lives  in  Ohio,  and  Alva 
Roy  was  a small  boy  when  they  died.  He 
grew  up  at  Troy,  Ohio,  acquired  his  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
working  for  himself.  As  a railroad  employe 
he  learned  telegraphy,  became  an  operator, 
and  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  came  to 
Texas.  His  first  headquarters  were  at  Mar- 
shall, and  for  twenty-two  years  he  was  with 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  as  operator,  agent  and 
in  other  capacities.  He  was  on  duty  at  many 
of  the  leading  stations  along  the  route,  even 
as  far  West  as  El  Paso,  where  he  was  agent 
until  he  left  the  service  of  the  railroad  and 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1908. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  has  had  the  active 
management  of  the  Union  Transfer  Company, 
and  has  made  that  one  of  the  important  assets 
in  the  city’s  facilities  for  handling  and  trans- 
porting commodities.  Mr.  Eldredge  during 
his  career  has  been  an  extensive  traveler  and 
is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  North  and 
West  Texas.  He  has  co-operated  in  a public 
spirited  manner  with  the  progressive  forces  of 
Fort  Worth  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
is  a popular  member  of  some  of  the  city’s  best 
known  organizations,  including  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  Temple  Club,  Rotary  Club,  is 
a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  Shriner  and  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  1894  he  married  Miss  Maud  Capps,  a 
sister  of  the  well  known  Texas  lawyer.  They 
have  three  children.  Lois  C.  is  the  wife  of  C. 
C.  Griffin,  of  Breckenridge,  Texas.  Both  sons 
are  in  their  university  careers,  Ward  C.  being 
a student  at  Princeton,  while  Frank  A.  is  in 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Reece  S.  Allen.  While  Reece  S.  Allen 
was  one  of  the  early  operators  in  the  Beau- 
mont oil  fields  in  southeastern  Texas  and 
made  a very  considerable  fortune  there,  the 
primary  purpose  of  his  coming  to  North  Texas 
was  to  acquire  and  develop  a cattle  ranch, 
and  it  is  almost  with  jealousy  that  he  watches 
the  encroachment  of  oil  derricks  upon  his  cattle 
pastures.  Mr.  Allen,  whose  home  is  at  Electra 
and  whose  business  offices  are  in  Wichita 
Falls,  is  a member  of  the  prominent  syndicate 
Kemp-Munger-Allen  Company,  whose  initials 
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form  the  well  known  title,  K M A,  for  one 
of  the  best  known  oil  districts  in  North  Texas. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Pettis  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  is  still  a comparatively  young  man 
on  the  lee  side  of  fifty.  His  parents  were 
Charles  and  Mary  (Hughes)  Allen.  His 
father  came  from  an  eastern  state  to  Mis- 
souri before  the  Civil  war  and  served  as  a 
Confederate  soldier.  Mary  Hughes  was  a 
member  of  the  Hughes  family  of  Central  Mis- 
souri, long  distinguished  for  their  great  stock 
farms  and  the  ownership  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  in  the  world. 
Thus  through  his  mother’s  ancestry  Reece  S. 
Allen  comes  by  his  interest  in  stock  raising 
very  naturally. 

He  was  reared  and  educated  chiefly  in  Pet- 
tis County,  Missouri,  and  as  a young  man 
in  1902  left  Missouri  and  went'  to  Beaumont, 
Texas.  In  1905  he  bought  40,000  acres  on  the 
Waggoner  ranch  property  along  the  bluffs  of 
Red  River  and  Wichita  County.  A Central 
Missourian  and  old  friend  of  Mr.  Allen,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Dallas  News,  recently 
told  something  about  Mr.  Allen  as  a rancher 
and  oil  operator : “Much  of  the  original 

ranch  purchase  has  been  resold,  and  is  bearing 
oil  in  spots,  but  he  has  held  to  as  inviting  a 
ranch  district  as  ever  received  the  shadow  of 
a crow  in  flight,  and  has  made  the  dream  of 
his  youth  come  true.  Hundreds  of  Polled 
Angus  cattle  browse  over  land  where  the  oil 
drill  has  never  touched,  but  he  fears — and  ex- 
presses it  as  such  while  pointing  to  a com- 
munity of  derricks  over  by  Red  River  and 
their  counterparts  standing  on  Sunshine  Hill 
off  to  the  Southwest,  and  between  them  the 
cattle  graze — that  the  two  pools  may  hook 
up.” 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1919  that  the  firm  of 
Kemp-Munger-Allen  opened  up  the  famous 
K M A oil  field  district  of  Wichita  County. 
Mr.  Allen  has  made  his  home  at  Electra  since 
early  in  1905,  coming  here  before  the  Electra 
field  was  opened.  Even  as  a rancher  he  has 
always  been  engaged  in  oil  production  and  oil 
enterprises.  He  is  president  of  the  Reece 
Allen  Refining  Company,  operating  refinery  at 
Amarillo,  and  has  many  other  business  and 
financial  interests  in  Northwest  Texas. 

Mr.  Allen  married  Miss  Jennie  Ferguson,  of 
Callaway  County,  Missouri.  They  have  one 
son,  DeCourse  Allen. 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Park,  C.  M.,  has  been  a 
resident  of  Fort  Worth  a dozen  years,  and  as 


pastor  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
splendid  work  represented  in  and  accomplished 
by  the  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Assumption  Church 
at  Jennings  Avenue  and  Magnolia  Street.  In 
this  field  of  labor  Father  Park  has  gained  the 
utmost  confidence  of  the  people,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  and  here  has  rounded  out  and 
brought  to  fruitage  much  of  the  mature  ex- 
perience of  his  career. 

He  was  born  at  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana, 
in  1874,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Catherine 
(Fitzgerald)  Park.  Pie  acquired  his  literary 
education  at  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  College  at  New  Orleans,  gradu- 
ating at  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
business.  At  nineteen  came  the  resolution  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  God.  He 
entered  the  community  of  the  Priests  of  the 
Congregation,  with  whom  he  completed  his 
philosophical  and  theological  courses.  In  1898, 
three  years  prior  to  receiving  the  sacrament  of 
Holy  Orders,  he  entered  upon  his  first  great 
work  of  importance,  having  been  sent  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  Prefect  of  Discipline  of  the  now  fa- 
mous University  of  De  Paul.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Louis,  June  14, 
1901.  Having  spent  eight  years  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Catholic  University  at  Chicago, 
Father  Park  was  sent  in  October,  1905,  to 
Dallas,  so  that  he  has  now  been  identified  with 
this  state  for  sixteen  years.  He  built  the  mag- 
nificent school  of  higher  education,  the  pride 
of  Dallas,  known  as  the  University  of  Dallas. 
His  next  assignment  was  to  Fort  Worth,  and 
he  came  to  this  city  in  November,  1908. 

Here  again  a glorious  work  was  accom- 
plished for  the  church.  Through  his  efforts 
the  present  beautiful  edificce  of  St.  Mary’s  of 
the  Assumption  was  erected  and  completed  in 
May,  1909,  by  a congregational  of  the  faith- 
ful. It  has  grown  and  continued  to  grow  un- 
der the  tutelage  and  administration  of  Father 
Park,  who  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the 
members  of  his  congregation  in  his  parish. 
What  he  has  done  both  in  his  parish  and  out- 
side of  his  parochial  duties  has  gained  him  a 
high  place  in  the  hearts  of  Fort  Worth  people. 
He  is  still  in  the  best  years  of  young  manhood, 
and  there  is  promise  of  a long  period  of  fruit- 
ful years  still  before  him.  This  church  is  a 
beautiful  structure,  especially  in  the  interior, 
and  while  the  congregation  is  young  in  years  it 
has  to  its  credit  many  benefits  and  influences 
exercised  throughout  Fort  Worth. 
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May  4,  1909,  the  first  services  were  held  in 
the  new  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop,  the  local  clergy  and  many  of  the 
faithful  from  the  entire  city.  Father  Park  of- 
fered the  first  mass,  assisted  by  Rev.  James 
MacRoberts,  C.  M.,  and  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
O’Beirne.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached 
by  Father  MacRoberts.  During  the  last  ten 
years  St.  Mary’s  has  received  over  400  con- 
verts, reflecting  a marked  spiritual  growth  that 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  church  from  its 
establishment.  Father  Park  has  shown  rare 
ability  in  bringing  large  numbers  into  the 
church,  a work  that  meant  time  and  patience, 
though  the  reward  of  seeing  misguided  souls 
safe  upon  the  path  of  salvation  was  well  worth 
the  while.  And  as  a crown  to  all  his  works  in 
Fort  Worth,  he  is  now  erecting  a business  col- 
lege wherein  any.  and  all  poor  young  boys  and 
young  men,  without  any  cost  whatever,  will 
be  educated  for  business  life,  receiving  a train- 
ing that  will  fit  them  to  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  commercial  and  civil  life.  This 
institution  was  opened  September  12,  1921. 

Bonnie  C.  Workman  is  a specialist  in  ex- 
perience and  skill  in  all  branches  of  electrical 
contracting,  and  under  his  personal  manage- 
ment has  built  up  a large  and  prosperous 
wholesale,  retail  and  contracting  electrical 
business  at  Wichita  Falls  for  the  Nunn  Elec- 
trical Company,  of  which  he  is  manager. 

Mr.  Workman  was  born  at  Scurry  in  Kauf- 
man County,  Texas,  thirty  odd  years  ago,  a 
son  of  J.  J.  and  Agnes  (Johnson)  Workman. 
His  parents  still  live  at  Scurry,  where  the  son 
was  reared  and  educated.  Through  inclination 
he  took  up  the  electrical  business.  He  first 
joined  the  Nunn  Electrical  Company  at  Ama- 
rillo. In  November,  1917,  this  company  chose 
him  as  its  representative  to  establish  a branch 
house  at  Wichita  Falls.  The  beginning  was 
made  with  a small  plant  and  retail  store. 
Through  Mr.  Workman’s  enterprise,  energy 
and  intelligent  management  the  concern  has 
grown  to  large  and  important  proportions. 
The  company  does  all  kinds  of  electrical  con- 
tracting, installation  and  equipment,  and  car- 
ries one  of  the  largest  stocks  in  Texas  as 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  electrical  goods 
and  equipment.  The  quarters  occupied  by  the 
company  have  been  enlarged  several  times  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  greatly  expanding 
business.  In  August,  1920,  Mr.  Workman 
moved  into  the  handsome  and  commodious 
Adams  and  Martin  Building  on  Scott  Street, 
near  Tenth,  a building  especially  arranged  for 


his  purpose.  Besides  the  wholesale  and  retail 
store  there  a warehouse  and  manufacturing 
plant  are  maintained  on  Pecan  Street  with 
floor  space  50x125  feet. 

Mr.  Workman  is  active  in  all  civic  affairs,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
a representative  of  his  line  of  business  in  the 
Rotary  Club. 

Alexander  Campbell  Easley,  who  recently 
took  up  his  duties  as  trust  officer  of  the 
Wichita  State  Bank  & Trust  Company, 
achieved  his  early  prominence  as  a banker  at 
Waco,  but  his  name  will  be  recognized  and 
chiefly  recalled  by  many  successful  men  on 
account  of  his  long  continued  service  as  an 
educator  with  Add-Ran  College  at  Thorp 
Springs  and  Waco. 

Mr.  Easley  came  to  Texas  in  1876,  with  his 
parents,  William  and  Phoebe  (Teter)  Easley. 
Mr.  Easley  was  born  at  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
and  his  father  was  a native  of  Kentucky  and 
his  mother  of  Virginia.  When  the  family 
came  to  Texas  in  1876  they  located  at  Thorp 
Springs  in  Hood  County,  and  A.  C.  Easley 
grew  up  on  a farm.  After  a common  school 
education  he  found  his  opportunity  and  in- 
spiration for  a higher  education  in  the  noted 
Add-Ran  College,  and  worked  and  paid  his 
way  through  that  famous  institution,  which 
for  years  was  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
state.  After  graduating  in  1890  he  continued 
as  a member  of  the  teaching  staff,  having 
taught  in  the  college  before  his  graduation. 
For  seventeen  years  he  was  an  instructor  at 
Add-Ran.  He  received  his  Master’s  degree 
from  the  college  in  1892,  and  while  teaching 
he  also  spent  two  summers  in  post-graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Eas- 
ley did  much  to  extend  the  work  of  Add- 
Ran,  and  his  abilities  as  a financier  came  into 
play  as  business  and  financial  manager.  He 
organized  the  business  school  of  the  college, 
conducting  it  for  a number  of  years.  When 
Add-Ran  was  removed  to  Waco  in  1895  he 
went  with  the  institution,  both  as  teacher  and 
business  manager.  It  is  with  a proper  degree 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Easley  can 
recall  his  long  and  honorable  connection  with 
a school  whose  graduates  for  years  have  in- 
cluded some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Texas. 
Add-Ran  College  in  1903  was  incorporated 
as  the  foundation  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1910  the  University  was  re- 
moved from  Waco  to  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Easley  was  for  eight  years  paying 
teller  and  auditor  of  the  Citizens  National 
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Bank  of  Waco.  Just  before  coming  to  Wichita 
Falls  he  was  for  two  years  president  of  the 
Waco  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  a 
branch  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Houston. 
He  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  January,  1920, 
to  take  the  position  of  trust  officer  of  the 
Wichita  State  Bank  & Trust  Company,  of 
which  W.  R.  Ferguson  is  president  and  Lester 
Jones,  cashier. 

Mr.  Easley  organized  and  was  captain  of 
the  first  football  team  of  Add-Ran,  which  was 
probably  the  first  team  to  play  the  modern 
style  of  football  game  in  Texas.  He  was  also 
organizer  of  the  Military  Department  of  the 
school,  for  many  years  was  a member  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Texas,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

A.  C.  Easley  and  Miss  Claudia  Miller 
were  married  after  they  graduated  from  Add- 
Ran  College,  both  being  members  of  the  same 
class.  Mrs.  Easley  is  a native  of  Texas  and 
was  also  a teacher  in  Add-Ran.  Mr.  Easley 
has  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  World  war.  His  two  daughters  are 
Misses  Annie  May  and  Maybelle  Easley.  First 
Lieutenant  Claude  Easley  was  in  the  National 
Guard  several  years,  and  before  the  war  with 
Germany  began  had  joined  the  Regular  Army. 
He  is  now  a member  of  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Infantry,  and  was  with  the  regiment  on  the 
Mexican  border  during  the  World  war  and  is 
now  with  his  command  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  In  the  army  he  is  noted  as 
a rifleman.  While  in  the  National  Guard  he 
was  in  every  state  rifle  team  since  he  was 
seventeen.  In  1920  he  was  a member  of  the 
Infantry  Rifle  Team  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  won  the  championship  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  son,  G.  L.  Easley,  volunteered 
in  the  war  with  Germany,  and  went  overseas 
with  the  Thirty-sixth  Division,  serving  in 
France  for  eight  months.  K.  H.  Easley,  the 
third  soldier  son,  jwas  a former  National 
Guardsman,  was  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
1916,  and  during  the  war  with  Germany  was 
in  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps. 

Horace  Walter  Greenway.  One  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  building 
trades  is  plumbing  and  heating,  and  in  recent 
years  the  contracts  for  that  essential  feature 
of  building  construction  in  some  of  the  great 
modern  offices  and  other  structures  have  fre- 
quently involved  outlays  running  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  One  of  the 


plumbing  and  heating  engineers  of  the  South- 
west who  has  the  facilities  for  handling  any 
of  the  largest  contracts  in  building  construc- 
tion is  Horace  Walter  Greenway  of  Fort 
Worth,  who  has  been  a master  plumber  in 
that  city  for  over  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Greenway  was  born  at  Belleville,  New 
Jersey,  November  18,  1874,  a son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  (Horner)  Greenway.  His  par- 
ents were  natives  of  England,  his  father  of 
Birmingham  and  his  mother  of  London.  In 
1871  they  came  to  America,  accompanied  by 
their  five  children,  and  settled  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Horace  Walter  Greenway  was 
the  ninth  of  their  eleven  children.  In  1885, 
when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  his  parents 
moved  to  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  His  father 
died  in  1903,  and  his  mother  is  now  living  at 
Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Greenway  completed  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Kansas,  and  in 
1891  went  to  St.  Louis  and  began  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  plumbing  trade.  He  lived  and 
worked  at  St.  Louis  for  nine  years  and  in 
1900  came  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  four  years 
later  took  up  his  home  at  Fort  Worth.  In 
1906  he  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business  for 
himself  and  he  has  rapidly  developed  an  or- 
ganization competent  to  handle  every  class  of 
contract  and  has  had  business  relations  all 
over  Texas  and  extending  to  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, Arizona  and  Arkansas.  He  was  the 
contractor  for  the  plumbing  and  heating 
plants  in  nine  of  the  ward  school  buildings 
at  Fort  Worth,  for  the  County  Jail,  U.  S. 
Helium  Plant  at  Fort  Worth,  a great  many 
of  the  private  residences,  the  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  the  Stripling 
Department  Store,  the  Fakes  Furniture  Store, 
and  Mr.  Greenway  has  the  contract  for  the 
plumbing  and  heating  installation  in  the  new 
Winfield  Hotel,  to  be  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Greenway  supplied  the  plumbing 
for  Captain  Paddock’s  residence  on  Jennings 
Avenue.  In  recent  years  his  business  has 
required  the  assistance  of  a force  of  about 
twenty  skilled  mechanics,  but  during  the 
building  rush  at  the  beginning  of  1921  he 
had  approximately  a hundred  and  fifty  men 
on  his  payroll. 

In  1899  Mr.  Greenway  married  Mounette 
Adams,  daughter  of  Robert  A.  and  Lettie 
(Camerene)  Adams,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Mrs.  Greenway  was  born  at  Boston  in 
1880,  and  that  city  was  her  home  until  her 
marriage.  They  have  one  son,  Horace  W.,  Jr. 
Mr.  Greenway  has  considerable  investments 
in  oil  and  other  properties  in  Texas.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  at  Fort  Worth,  is 
a Mason  and  is  a member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 

H.  B.  Hines.  Long  before  Wichita  County 
had  any  significance  among  the  counties  of 
Texas  beyond  that  of  an  agricultural  district 
H.  B.  Hines  chose  it  as  his  field  of  action, 
and  from  an  exceedingly  modest  beginning 
had  a place  as  a leading  merchant,  banker  and 
property  owner  several  years  before  the  great 
oil  boom. 

His  interests  have  grown  and  kept  pace  with 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  past  decade, 
and  his  character  and  achievements  are  closely 
associated  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Hines  was  born  at  Atlanta  in  Cass 
County,  Texas,  June  7,  1872.  In  1880,  when 
he  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved 
to  Fannin  County,  and  he  grew  up  there  in 
a country  community,  with  such  education  as 
was  supplied  by  local  schools.  Mr.  Hines  had 
determination  and  ambition  even  as  a boy, 
and  these  qualities  were  first  demonstrated 
when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  West 
Point,  Mississippi,  the  home  of  a very  fine 
high  school,  and  by  working  to  pay  his  own 
way  remained  a student  within  its  walls  for 
three  years.  Then,  returning  to  Fannin 
County,  he  clerked  in  a store,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1892  reached  Wichita  County. 

Twenty  dollars  comprised  his  only  capital, 
but  with  confidence  in  himself  and  assurance 
for  the  future  he  managed  to  stock  a small 
building  with  groceries.  This  modest  enter- 
prise as  a merchant  was  at  Iowa  Park.  His 
affairs  prospered,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
started  a general  store,  at  first  the  smallest 
of  its  kind  in  Iowa  Park  but  eventually  the 
largest.  From  Iowa  Park  he  extended  his 
interests  to  the  little  town  of  Kell,  where  he 
established  a bank  and  a lumber  yard. 

Wichita  Falls  has  been  the  center  of  his 
extensive  operations  as  a business  man  since 
1909.  In  that  year  Mr.  Hines  bought  what 
became  known  as  the  Hines  Building  on  Ohio 
street,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh.  This  was 
the  first  modern  office  building  in  Wichita 
Falls  and  for  many  years  the  only  one.  Its 
offices  were  occupied  by  the  town’s  leading 
professional  men.  In  subsequent  years  Mr. 
Hines  has  supplied  a large  amount  of  capital 
and  enterprise  in  further  building  up  the 
city’s  commercial  district,  and  for  several 
years  past  it  has  been  the  popular  judgment 
that  he  probably  owns  more  business  property 


and  parcels  of  real  estate  than  any  other  man 
in  the  city. 

An  important  enterprise  directly  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  oil  industry  was 
the  Wichita  Valley  Refinery  at  Iowa  Park,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  owners. 
He  and  his  associates  built  this  plant  with  a 
capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
after  several  years  of  successful  operation  sold 
it  for  approximately  a million  dollars.  Mr. 
Hines  has  also  been  interested  in  the  cotton 
gin  and  lumber  business  a number  of  years, 
most  of  these  interests  being  centered  at  Iowa 
Park. 

The  history  of  petroleum  oil  in  North  Texas 
might  properly  mention  Mr.  Hines  as  a 
pioneer.  He  helped  drill  the  first  oil  well  in 
Wichita  County,  at  a place  now  known  as 
Burk  Station,  between  Iowa  Park  and  Elec- 
tra.  He  has  been  more  or  less  identified  with 
oil  production  ever  since  the  Electra  field  was 
opened  in  1911. 

Mr.  Hines  is  a pioneer  city  builder,  and 
while  still  a resident  of  Iowa  Park  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  serving  several  years  as  a 
director,  and  supplying  some  of  the  important 
resources  and  plans  which  that  body  has 
evolved  as  a means  of  promoting  the  metro- 
politan life  and  affairs  of  Wichita  Falls. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  Mr.  Hines  bought  the 
beautiful  Adams  home  at  Highland  Park, 
Dallas,  in  the  most  exclusive  and  beautiful 
residential  section  of  the  city  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Royal  A.  Ferris  and  other 
notably  handsome  residences  there.  Mr.  Hines 
acquired  this  resident  property  chiefly  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  Dallas’  educational  facili- 
ties for  his  children. 

Rhea  S.  Nixon.  Among  the  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  new  citizens  attracted  to  Wich- 
ita Falls  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  one 
of  the  easily  conspicuous  ones,  by  reason  of 
his  personal  abilities  and  his  active  associa- 
tions with  capital,  is  Rhea  S.  Nixon,  president 
of  the  American  National  Bank,  which  he 
founded. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  not  leave  his  native  state 
to  come  to  Texas,  since  he  was  born  and 
grew  up  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  and  learned  banking  as  well  as 
ranching  in  the  district  southwest  of  Antonio. 
He  was  born  at  Luling  in  Caldwell  County, 
November  22,  1885,  son  of  J.  K.  and  Mary 
(Little)  Nixon.  His  parents  are  still  living. 
His  father  was  born  in  Caldwell  County,  and 
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at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  went  into  the  Con- 
federate army  and  served  as  a courier  on  the 
staff  of  General  Hardeman.  J.  K.  Nixon  was 
a brother  of  the  pioneer  citizen  of  Southwest 
Texas  after  whom  the  town  of  Nixon  was 
named. 

Rhea  S.  Nixon  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
accompanied  the  family  to  a ranch  in  Frio 
County,  and  he  grew  up  in  a country  then  and 
still  devoted  to  the  great  livestock  industry. 
He  attended  local  schools,  and  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  banking  when  a boy  as  an 
employe  of  a bank  at  Moore.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Pearsall  and  accepted  what  was 
perhaps  the  lowest  position  in  the  Pearsall 
National  Bank.  He  had  the  making  of  a 
financier,  the  ability,  the  willingness  to  learn 
and  the  diligence,  and  in  a few  years  was 
cashier-manager  of  the  institution  and  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  bank  in  such  a way 
as  to  attract  favorable  comment  from  bankers 
elsewhere  in  the  state.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  served  as  deputy 
tax  assessor  of  Frio  County,  and  for  four 
or  five  years  was  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff 
J.  J.  Little,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  law  which  Texas  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Nixon’s  prestige  increased  as  a banker, 
and  before  leaving  Southwest  Texas,  he 
owned  a large  amount  of  ranch  property  in 
the  two  counties  of  Frio  and  Atascosa.  Then, 
in  November,  1918,  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  National  Bank,  which  began 
business  February  10,  1919,  in  a building  at 
Ohio  and  Seventh  streets.  During  1920  the 
bank  was  removed  to  a new  home  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Commerce  Building,  where  it  has 
one  of  the  best  equipped  banking  houses  in 
the  state.  The  removal  to  this  building  was 
made  June  1,  1920,  and  the  occasion  was  prop- 
erly celebrated  as  one  of  the  notable  events  in 
the  expanding  financial  affairs  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  a prominent  type  of  the  pro- 
gressive young  man  in  finance,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  two  vice  presidents  of  the 
bank,  F.  L.  McCoy  and  H.  G.  Burlew,  also 
came  up  from  the  bottom  without  missing  a 
single  grade  in  experience  and  service  in 
banking. 

Mr.  Nixon  since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls 
has  become  personally  interested  in  local  real 
estate,  and  is  an  independent  oil  operator  and 
leaseholder  in  the  oil  district.  However,  his 
chief  interest  is  the  bank,  and  he  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  its  original  capital  stock 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  increase  to 


two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  its  total 
resources  in  the  summer  of  1920  were  more 
than  two  and  a half  million.  Mr.  Nixon  rep- 
resents the  banking  interests  of  the  city  as  a 
director  and  second  vice  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Golf  and  Country 
clubs,  is  affiliated  with  the  Masons  and  Elks 
and  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

At  Pearsall  he  married  Miss  Mary  Hindes. 
Her  father,  C.  F.  Hindes,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Frio  County, 
long  identified  with  the  cattle  industry  and 
with  banking  in  that  section. 

Judge  Guy  Rogers.  At  the  special  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1920  a new  legal 
body  was  authorized  for  Wichita  County, 
known  as  the  County  Court  at  Law.  This 
special  branch  of  the  judiciary  was  necessitated 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  County  Court 
for  the  handling  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
business  due  to  the  enormous  growth  in  pop- 
ulation and  business  in  the  county.  In  filling 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  new  County  Court 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  selected  a young 
lawyer  of  high  attainments  and  a former  army 
officer,  Capt.  Guy  Rogers,  who  had  begun  the 
practice  of  his  profession  only  a short  time 
before  he  went  into  the  army. 

Judge  Rogers  was  born  in  Grapevine  in  Tar- 
rant County,  Texas,  December  24,  1893,  son 
of  Linville  Bradley  and  Emma  G.  (McGhee) 
Rogers.  His  parents  now  live  in  West  Texas, 
at  Canyon  City.  Judge  Rogers  grew  up  on 
the  old  farm  at  Grapevine,  finished  his  high 
school  course  there  in  1911,  and  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  West  Texas  Normal  College  in 
1913  entered  the  University  of  Texas,  pur- 
suing both  the  academic  and  law  courses.  He 
graduated  in  law  with  the  class  of  1917,  and 
handled  his  first  cases  as  a lawyer  in  his  home 
town  of  Grapevine. 

After  America  entered  the  war  with  Ger- 
many he  joined  the  Officers’  Training  Camp 
at  Leon  Springs,  was  commissioned  a lieuten- 
ant three  months  later,  and  as  a first  lieu- 
tenant was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Depot  Brigade  at 
Camp  Pike,  Arkansas.  After  several  months 
there  he  was  detailed  to  Camp  Perry,  Ohio, 
in  the  Small  Arms  Firing  School.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  expert  rifleman,  and 
his  special  efficiency  led  to  his  promotion  as 
captain  while  there.  Returning  to  Texas,  he 
was  an  instructor  with  the  rank  of  captain 
during  the  remaining  period  of  the  war  at  the 
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Central  Officers’  Training  School  at  Camp 
Bowie.  Captain  Rogers  received  his  honor- 
able discharge  December  16,  1918. 

He  at  once  located  at  Wichita  Falls,  where 
he  gained  a gratifying  private  clientage  before 
his  appointment  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners on  June  8,  1920,  as  judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Law.  His  appointive  term 
expired  December  1,  1920,  at  which  time  he 
was  elected  county  judge  for  a two-year  term, 
without  opposition. 

Judge  Rogers  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
Shriner,  and  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  married  Miss  Alline  Burle- 
son Hartson,  of  Kyle,  Texas,  and  they  have 
a daughter,  Mary  McGhee  Rogers,  and  a son, 
Guy  Rogers,  Jr. 

Samuel  Burk  Burnett  is  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  that  group  of  Texans  who  were 
pre-eminent  in  constructive  achievement.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  builders  of  empire  in  the 
Southwest.  Through  personal  courage,  in- 
domitable energy  and  a remarkable  practical 
wisdom  he  made  himself  master  of  vast  bodies 
of  land  and  other  property,  developed  natural 
resources  and  made  it  all  count  toward  one 
aim,  the  substantial  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  his  own  wealth  being  only  inci- 
dental to  the  working  out  of  the  larger  and 
broader  purpose. 

Everyone  in  Texas  knows  something  of 
Burk  Burnett.  He  came  to  North  Texas  when 
a boy  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  He  was 
born  in  Bates  County,  Missouri,  January  1, 
1849,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Nancy  (Turner) 
Burnett.  The  section  of  Missouri  where  his 
parents  lived  was  a rather  lawless  region,  and 
in  1857  the  family  came  to  Texas  and  settled 
on  Denton  Creek  in  Denton  County.  The  old 
Burnett  farm  there  has  long  been  owned  by 
Samuel  Burk  Burnett.  The  latter  had  only 
the  opportunity  of  a few  years  of  public 
schooling  in  Denton  County.  He  grew  up  on 
a farm  and  from  his  earliest  years  was  com- 
pletely at  home  in  the  saddle.  He  trained  him- 
self as  a cowboy  in  looking  after  his  father’s 
stock,  and  in  1866  hired  out  to  a cattle  out- 
fit, driving  over  the  Chisholm  trail.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  took  a large  bunch  of  cattle 
for  his  father  north  to  Indian  Territory,  and 
in  those  years  he  learned  how  to  fight  Indians 
and  white  outlaws,  and  has  had  repeated  expe- 
riences to  test  the  physical  and  moral  courage 
fundamental  in  a man’s  man. 


Burk  Burnett  has  been  called  the  pioneer 
in  the  work  of  grading  up  the  native  Texas 
Longhorn  steer.  While  a mere  youth  he 
bought  the  first  thoroughbred  bull  ever  brought 
to  Denton  County.  In  1874  he  set  a new 
precedent  among  Texas  cattlemen  when  he 
bought  in  southern  Texas  a bunch  of  all  steer 
cattle,  and  his  success  in  preparing  them  for 
the  market  convinced  his  neighbors  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  buying 
steers.  In  the  fall  of  1875  Mr.  Burnett  drove 
his  herd  to  Wichita  County,  establishing  him- 
self at  a place  later  known  as  Burke  Station. 
He  built  the  first  frame  house  in  Wichita 
County,  hauling  the  lumber  from  Fort  Worth 
with  ox  teams.  There  was  no  Wichita  County 
and  no  Wichita  Falls  at  that  time.  It  was  a 
lonely  and  desolate  region,  and  the  cattlemen 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
buffaloes  from  their  herds.  A large  part  of 
the  Burnett  holdings  in  Wichita  County  was 
subsequently  sold  to  Kemp  & Kell  of  Wichita 
Falls,  who  founded  the  town  now  the  famous 
oil  center  of  Burk  Burnett.  Mr.  Burnett  had 
to  fight  to  hold  his  place  in  the  frontier  region 
of  Wichita  County.  The  worst  enemies  were 
white  outlaws,  and  by  the  killing  of  the  noted 
desperado  Jack  King,  Mr.  Burnett  helped  put 
an  end  to  one  of  the  worst  bands  that  infested 
the  region. 

With  the  advance  of  settlement  into  the 
Wichita  country  Mr.  Burnett  sought  other 
grazing  districts.  He  was  a stanch  friend  of 
the  great  Comanche  chief,  Quanah  Parker, 
and  the  Indians  always  looked  upon  Mr.  Bur- 
nett as  a man  who  could  be  implicitly  trusted 
in  every  act  of  business.  Through  his  influ- 
ence with  the  local  tribes  Mr.  Burnett  secured 
the  lease  of  some  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  old  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reser- 
vation in  what  is  now  southwestern  Oklahoma, 
and  continued  to  graze  his  herds  there  for 
over  twenty  years,  until  the  Indian  lands  were 
opened  for  settlement.  Mr.  Burnett  never 
made  a promise  to  the  Indians  which  he  did 
not  faithfully  keep,  and  his  use  of  the  lands 
distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  Indians. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Burnett  began 
extending  his  ranch  holdings  in  western  Texas 
and  in  1900  bought  an  extensive  tract  in  King 
County,  subsequently  known  as  the  famous 
6666  ranch,  long  noted  as  a model  in  efficiency 
and  productiveness  and  the  home  of  one  of 
the  greatest  herds  of  thoroughbred  Herefords 
in  the  world.  As  a land  owner  Mr.  Burnett’s 
holdings  at  one  time  totaled  about  360,000 
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acres,  including  the  original  ranch  at  Burk 
Burnett,  and  with  thousands  of  acres  in  King 
and  Carson  counties. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  been  a banker  and  business 
man  as  well  as  a land  owner  and  stock  raiser. 
He  is  the  last  surviving  director  of  the  orig- 
inal board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth  and  the  largest  stockholder,  and  has 
been  officially  identified  with  a number  of 
industrial  and  banking  companies  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  The  Burk  Burnett  Building 
in  Fort  Worth  is  a modern  and  handsome 
structure  of  the  “skyscraper”  type,  and  Mr. 
Burnett  is  one  of  the  largest  property  owners 
in  the  city. 

He  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  group  of  cat- 
tlemen who  organized  the  Texas  Cattle  Rais- 
ers Association,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
the  honored  treasurer  of  the  association.  He 
has  been  through  every  phase  of  the  cattle 
industry  of  the  Southwest,  and  in  terms  of 
large  scale  production  probably  no  man  has 
done  more  for  the  modern  cattle  business  than 
Burk  Burnett.  His  brand  “6666”  has  long 
been  famous  in  the  livestock  industry.  It  has 
been  on  the  sides  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cattle  on  the  range,  in  the  markets  and  in 
the  prize  ring  at  state  and  national  livestock 
shows.  His  Herefords  have  appeared  in 
expositions  for  over  ten  years  and  have  won 
many  prizes  from  grand  champion  to  white 
ribbon. 

February  9,  1871,  Mr.  Burnett  rqarried 
Ruth  Lloyd,  daughter  of  M.  B.  Lloyd,  who 
for  many  years  was  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  By  this  mar- 
riage Mr.  Burnett  had  two  children : Thomas 
L.,  long  actively  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  cattle  and  land  business ; and  Annie  V., 
deceased  wife  of  Charles  A.  Johnson.  In 
1892  Mr.  Burnett  married  Mrs.  Claude  Bar- 
radal,  a daughter  of  the  distinguished  Parker 
County  citizen,  J.  R.  Couts.  The  one  son  of 
that  union  was  S.  B.  Burnett,  Jr.,  who  died 
in  1916  in  early  manhood.  The  death  of  this 
son,  who  had  received  every  advantage  of 
training  and  possessed  many  of  the  best  qual- 
ities of  his  ancestry,  was  the  greatest  sorrow 
to  Mr.  Burnett. 

A few  years  ago  an  old  friend,  T.  J. 
Powell,  wrote  a sketch  of  Samuel  Burk  Bur- 
nett. This  sketch  is  such  a tribute  as  only 
a great  man  could  deserve,  and  such  as  only 
an  old  time  friend  could  write.  It  tells  more 
about  the  real  Burk  Burnett  than  any  formal 
biography  possibly  could.  However,  only  a 
few  of  the  paragraphs  can  be  reproduced  here. 


“Burnett  is  a remarkable  man,”  says  Mr. 
Powell.  “His  strenuous  life  has  left  few 
marks  on  him.  The  trials  and  hardships  of 
frontier  life,  with  its  dangers,  severe  sickness 
and  heavy  responsibilities,  incessant  and  ever- 
pressing,  have  left  him  tranquil  in  mind  and 
spirit.  Typically  a high  type  of  the  frontiers- 
man, he  is  as  open  and  sunny  in  his  nature 
as  the  prairies  and  rugged  as  the  hills  in  the 
strengths  of  his  character.  He  hates  the  shams 
and  veneer  of  modern  social  life  and  is  at 
all  times  a natural  whole-souled  man  of  the 
world,  generous  to  his  friends  and  open  in 
his  aversion  to  his  enemies.  To  know  him  is 
never  to  forget  him,  and  his  cheery  voice  and 
laughter  will  live  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  know  him  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

“He  has  the  rare  faculty  of  holding  his 
friends.  Generous-minded,  he  is  a true  ‘Elk,’ 
and  the  faults  of  his  friends  are  traced  in  the 
sand.  Bitterness  is  foreign  to  his  mind.  He 
will  go  to  great  lengths  to  serve  a friend,  but 
will  not  cross  the  street  to  punish  an  enemy. 
He  is  too  big  for  the  small  animosities  of 
life  and  too  busy  to  harbor  a hatred.  His 
friends  are  found  in  every  walk  of  life  from 
the  humblest  Indian  in  his  wigwam  on  the 
Reservation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

“When  President  Roosevelt  visited  Bur- 
nett to  take  the  famous  wolf  hunt,  he  found 
a congenial  spirit,  and  between  the  two  men 
a firm  and  lasting  friendship  was  established. 
They  had  met  in  a business  way  when  Bur- 
nett was  fighting  to  hold  his  leases  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  same  strenuous,  forceful  strain 
of  life  is  in  them  both.  Each  has  an  innate, 
ineradicable  sense  of  justice  and  personal 
courage.  Both  are  natural  leaders  of  men. 
Burnett,  assisted  by  his  son,  Tom  Burnett, 
handled  the  famous  wolf  hunt,  and  since  that 
time  Roosevelt  has  referred  to  him  as  ‘that 
man  Burnett,  whose  heart  is  a genuine  gold 
brick.’ 

“While  this  sketch  is  being  written  a signal 
honor  has  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Sad- 
dle and  Sirloin  Cluh  of  Chicago,  an  exclusive 
organization  whose  membership  is  limited  to 
the  kings  of  the  livestock  business.  This 
organization  has  requested  Burnett  to  sit  for 
an  oil  painting  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  club  by  ‘the  side  of  the  portraits  of  the 
late  Gustav  Swift,  Phil  D.  Armour,  Nelson 
Morris,  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson, 
and  other  great  men  who  have  figured  largely 
in  the  livestock  industry  of  America.  He  is 
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the  first  Texan  to  be  thus  honored,  and  the 
honor  is  deserved. 

“Burnett  is  a lovable  man  in  social  life  and 
has  a multitude  of  friends  among  all  classes, 
from  the  Indians  who  met  him  in  their  wig- 
wams in  the  early  days  to  the  rich  financiers 
in  their  imposing  homes.  There  are  no  for- 
malities in  his  office  or  home.  The  writer 
doubts  if  there  ever  lived  a man  more  thor- 
oughly liked  and  admired  by  his  friends.  He 
has  the  abandon  and  joyous  spirits  of  a youth 
and  is  always  the  life  of  any  crowd  he  is 
with.  He  never  gave  a man  the  ‘worst  of  it’ 
in  his  life  or  deceived  a man  or  misrepresented 
a fact.  One  reason  of  this  is  because  he 
always  bought  and  sold  on  the  open  market 
in  his  own  name  and  never  speculated  in 
uncertain  business  enterprises  except  when  he 
would  subscribe  to  some  scheme  to  help  a 
friend  or  his  home  city,  and  these  things  were 
incidents  not  calculated  in  his  business  ven- 
tures or  as  part  of  his  business  purposes. 
Thoughtful  in  his  speech,  generous  in  thought, 
he  is  an  ideal  friend.  No  ill  humor  can  alter 
his  views  of  a man  or  find  credence  with  him. 
His  sense  of  loyalty  prevents  this  and  he 
comes  as  near  as  any  man  to  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  old  injunction  ‘see  no  evil;  hear 
no  evil ; speak  no  evil.’  That’s  Burnett.  His 
eyes,  ears  and  mouth  are  closed  to  the  faults 
of  other  men  and  slanders  concerning  them. 

“Burnett’s  contact  with  nature,  in  his  life 
on  the  range  and  in  the  great  open  spaces, 
has  implanted  in  him  its  rugged  strength  and 
beauty.  He  has  the  warmth  of  the  noonday 
sun,  the  mildness  of  the  midnight  moon,  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  soil.  Like  nature,  he 
has  many  aspects,  and  from  each  viewpoint 
he  is  capable,  natural,  sincere.  Changing  sea- 
sons of  success,  disappointments,  joy  and  sor- 
row may  shift  the  perspective,  but  he  is 
always  true  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  his 
life — honor,  truth,  integrity,  loyalty  and  love 
of  his  fellow-man.” 

James  C.  Mytinger.  For  a man  of  his  age 
James  C.  Mytinger  has  some  unusually  heavy 
business  responsibilities  at  Wichita  Falls,  but 
this  is  due  not  only  to  his  exceptional  talents 
but  to  his  continuous  experience,  beginning  as 
a youth,  with  the  group  of  industrial  activities 
and  other  interests  that  have  been  most  promi- 
nent in  the  commercial  history  of  Wichita 
Falls. 

Mr.  Mytinger  was  born  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
Texas,  in  1889.  His  father,  though  for  many 
years  a resident  of  Sulphur  Springs,  is  now  a 


manufacturer  of  machinery  bearings  in  Phil- 
adelphia. James  C.  Mytinger  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  at- 
tended the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas,  and  with  some  of  the  technical 
ability  inherited  from  his  father  and  the  train- 
ing afforded  in  school  he  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1910,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Almost  his  entire  business  life  here  has  been 
in  association  with  the  industrial,  railroad  and 
other  interests  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Kemp  and 
Frank  Kell,  who  have  been  the  capitalists 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  upbuilding  of  Wich- 
ita Falls.  These  successful  men  found  in 
Mr.  Mytinger  an  able  lieutenant,  and  he  in 
turn  attributed  to  them  a constant  source  of 
inspiration  leading  him  to  success.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  secretary  in  charge  of  de- 
tail work  for  their  interests.  Incidentally  for 
some  time  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for 
four  or  five  months  was  acting  secretary  of 
that  body. 

From  March  1,  1917,  to  June  1,  1921, 
Mr.  Mytinger  w'as  general  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Mill  & Elevator  Company,  of  which 
Frank  Kell  is  president.  This  is  the  largest 
flour  mill  in  Texas,  and  for  several  years 
the  city’s  leading  industrial  establishment.  The 
mill  was  established  by  Mr.  Kell  and  his  asso- 
ciates more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  it 
afforded  a primary  market  for  the  surround- 
ing territory  when  wheat  growing  was  in  its 
infancy,  but  for  many  years  past  it  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  milling  institutions  of  the 
entire  Southwest.  On  June  1,  1921,  Mr. 
Mytinger  succeeded  the  James  C.  Hunt  Grain 
Company,  a firm  that  had  conducted  business 
in  Wichita  Falls  for  twenty-six  years.  As 
president  of  the  J.  C.  Mytinger  Grain  Com- 
pany he  does  a general  domestic  and  export 
grain  business  and  also  has  twenty  elevators 
throughout  Northwest  Texas  and  the  Texas 
Panhandle  and  Oklahoma.  The  capacity  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  elevator  is  300,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Mytinger  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Traction  Company  and 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Window  Glass  Company, 
is  associated  with  a number  of  other  enter- 
prises, and  is  prominent  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  chairman  of  its  Business 
Council.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is 
a very  active  spirit  in  the  Wichita  Falls  Open 
Shop  Association.  Mr.  Mytinger  married  Miss 
Grace  Truman  Porter,  of  Marshall,  Texas, 
They  have  one  son,  James  C.,  Jr. 
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George  F.  Thompson,  a man  of  broad  and 
mature  business  experience  and  successful 
achievement,  has  been  a resident  of  Texas 
only  since  1918,  but  has  entered  with  charac- 
teristic ability  and  enthusiasm  into  the  romance 
and  practical  production  of  the  celebrated  oil 
fields  of  Northwest  Texas,  where  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  resourceful  and  in- 
fluential representatives  of  the  industry  in  the 
field  about  Electra,  Wichita  County,  where  he 
maintains  his  home  and  business  headquarters. 
In  giving  record  of  his  connection  with  oper- 
ations in  this  field  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  reproduce  the  following  extracts  from 
another  publication,  issued  in  April,  1920 : 

“Colonel  George  F.  Thompson,  manager  of 
the  Thompson  Brothers  Drilling  Company  of 
Electra,  Texas,  who  has  made  a phenomenal 
record  in  the  Electra  oil  fields  within  the  last 
two  years,  came  here  from  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota, where  he  was  formerly  engaged  in 
the  carriage  business,  being  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  George  F.  Thompson  & 
Son  Buggy  Company,  a well  known  concern 
who  were  extensive  manufacturers  of  car- 
riages in  Minneapolis  for  over  thirty  years, 
up  to  about  1914.” 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  and  reared  in  York 
County,  Maine,  and  comes  of  that  strong  New 
England  ancestry  that  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  best  in  American  character  and 
achievement.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  his  native  state  and  was 
but  a boy  when  he  entered  upon  a practical 
apprenticeship  to  the  sturdy  trade  of  black- 
smith. At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he 
gained  pioneer  distinction  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
where  he  established  a small  shop  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  of  buggies  and  carriages, 
this  having  been  perhaps  the  first  factory  of 
the  kind  west  of  Chicago.  Some  time  later 
Mr.  Thompson  established  a carriage  factory 
at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  but  eventually  he  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  he 
became  the  founder  and  executive  head  of  the 
George  F.  Thompson  Buggy  Company,  which 
eventually  developed  into  the  largest  manu- 
facturing enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  North- 
west, the  company’s  buggies  and  carriages  hav- 
ing found  sale  throughout  the  states  to  the 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  those  as  far  south 
as  Texas.  Fie  continued  his  active  asso- 
ciation with  carriage  manufacturing  for  con- 
siderably more  than  thirty  years — until  the  in- 
roads of  the  automobile  brought  virtual  de- 
cadence to  the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
of  the  kind.  With  characteristic  resource- 


fulness Mr.  Thompson  turned  his  energies  and 
powers  into  another  field  of  industrial  enter- 
prise. In  1918  he  came  to  Electra,  Texas,  a 
vigorous  town  situated  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  richest  oil  fields  in  Wichita  County,  and 
here  he  engaged  in  the  drilling  of  oil  wells. 
This  was  a branch  of  industry  of  which  he 
had  at  that  time  not  the  slightest  technical 
knowledge,  but  he  was  confident  that  the 
same  energy,  the  same  careful  and  honorable 
methods  that  had  enabled  him  to  develop  and 
build  up  a substantial  manufacturing  enter- 
prise would  prove  efficacious  in  the  new  field. 
Accordingly  he  fortified  himself  thoroughly  in 
all  details  of  his  new  business,  his  mechanical 
skill  and  information  proving  of  great  value 
in  this  connection.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  well  drillers 
in  this  field,  besides  continuing  as  the  execu- 
tive representative  of  the  Minnesota  Southern 
Oil  Syndicate,  which  has  large  holdings  of 
oil  leases  and  properties  in  this  section  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Thompson  has  forged  well  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  leading  oil  producers 
and  business  men  of  the  Wichita  County  oil 
fields.  One  of  his  recent  and  noteworthy 
achievements  was  the  bringing  in  of  the 
famous  Bowers  gusher,  about  fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Electra.  He  effected  this  result 
in  June,  1920,  when  the  well  came  in  as  a 
gusher.  The  completion  of  this  well  was 
effected  under  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Thompson  originally  became 
associated  with  the  project  only  in  the  way  of 
contracting  to  drill  the  well,  with  no  personal 
interest  of  a financial  order.  The  well  was 
spudded  in  late  in  the  fall  of  1919.  As  the 
drilling  progressed,  those  who  were  financing 
the  project  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds 
for  continuing  the  drilling,  besides  which  they 
began  to  lose  faith  in  the  enterprise.  The  sit- 
uation steadily  grew  worse  in  this  respect,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  determined  to  take  over  the 
work  and  continue  the  operations  in  an  inde- 
pendent way.  These  operations  were  carried 
forward  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions 
caused  by  severe  weather  and  by  muddy  roads 
that  made  impossible  the  use  of  automobile 
trucks  in  bringing  in  the  heavy  supplies  that 
were  demanded.  Thus  such  supplies  had  to 
be  transported  by  teams,  and  in  addition  to 
this  water  interfered  much  with  drilling 
operations.  Under  these  conditions  and  with 
a large  amount  of  money  involved,  it  required 
a stout  heart  and  resolute  will  to  continue  the 
enterprise.  The  victory  was  won  in  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a gusher  that  more  than  amply  re- 
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paid  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  work,  his  confi- 
dence and  his  determined  spirit.  The  Bowers 
well  established  a new  oil  field  in  Wichita 
County,  and  it  was  soon  surrounded  by  other 
derricks,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  oil 
production  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Thompson,  with  characteristic  loyalty 
and  progressiveness,  has  proved  one  of  the 
apostles  of  civic,  industrial  and  material  ad- 
vancement at  Electra,  and  in  evidence  of  his 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  stands  the  Thomp- 
son Building,  which  is  a three-story  brick  busi- 
ness block,  with  offices  on  the  upper  floors. 
By  erecting  this  building  he  has  contributed 
much  to  the  appearance  and  business  facilities 
of  Electra.  Two  of  his  sons  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, Karl  W.  and  Frederick,  are  successful 
and  representative  young  business  men  of 
Wichita  County,  the  former  having  been  the 
promoter  and  developer  of  the  Southland  addi- 
tion to  this  vital  little  city. 

In  February,  1920,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Thompson  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
O’Donnell,  a talented  young  woman  of  gra- 
cious personality,  and  she  is  the  popular  chate- 
laine of  their  home.  She  was  a resident  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

Edward  Schlaffke.  While  Electra  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  towns  in  the  Southwest,  it  was  prac- 
tically an  unknown  and  unimportant  village 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district  when 
Edward  Schlaffke  went  there  in  1910.  Mr. 
Schlaffke  was  a merchant  when  the  first  big 
oil  discoveries  were  made  in  that  vicinity,  de- 
veloped a highly  profitable  business  in  the 
course  of  the  oil  boom,  and  has  matched  his 
capital  and  personal  enterprise  with  every  suc- 
cessive development  in  that  rich  community. 
He  has  taken  an  active  share  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness, is  also  a banker  and  takes  the  deepest 
interest  and  pride  in  the  remarkable  history  of 
Electra. 

Mr.  Schlaffke  was  born  at  Horine,  in  feffer- 
son  County,  Missouri,  in  1880.  Jefferson 
County  is  one  of  the  historic  counties  of  Mis- 
souri, located  just  below  St.  Louis,  the  county 
seat  being  the  old  town  of  Hillsboro.  Mr. 
Schlaffke’s  mother  was  born  there,  and  her 
people  were  early  pioneers  in  the  county. 
His  father  was  a boy  when  his  parents  came 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  Jefferson  County. 

Edward  Schlaffke  spent  twelve  years  of  his 
early  youth  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  finished  his 
schooling.  He  was  a young  man  of  thirty 


when  he  came  to  Electra  in  1910,  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  he  invested  a capital  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  start  him  in  the 
hardware  business.  As  one  of  the  early  men 
on  the  ground  he  was  in  a position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  subsequent  rapid  growth 
following  the  oil  discoveries,  and  his  enter- 
prise developed  a business  of  great  scope  and 
value.  When  he  sold  it  in  1919  the  sale  price 
was  forty-six  thousand  dollars,  a figure  that 
is  an  interesting  index  to  the  individual 
achievements  of  Mr.  Schlaffke. 

Lie  left  merchandising  to  devote  his  time 
and  energies  to  his  other  affairs.  He  has 
been  a stockholder  and  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Electra  since  1914,  and 
in  1917  became  its  president.  This  bank  is 
by  no  means  one  of  the  oldest  financial  insti- 
tutions of  Northwest  Texas,  but  in  point  of 
resources  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous. 
Mr.  Schlaffke  has  devoted  a large  amount  of 
capital  to  the  oil  industry  centered  at  Electra, 
and  is  a director  of  the  Beaver-Electra  Refin- 
ing Company  and  president  of  the  Beaver- 
Electra  Tank  Line  Company,  which  operates 
a system  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tank  cars 
for  oil  transportation. 

He  has  in  fact  been  in  the  forefront  of  all 
worthy  movements  to  place  Electra  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  progressive  cities  of  its 
size  in  the  state.  He  is  president  of  the  Grand 
Theater  Company,  which  built  and  operates  in 
the  city  a theater  costing  over  a hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive playhouses  in  the  Southwest.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
and  the  Electra  Ice  Company.  Mr.  Schlaffke 
is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  business  and  civic  organizations. 

He  married  Miss  Effie  Marriott,  and  they 
have  three  children : Catharine,  Emeline  and 
Edward,  Jr. 

Charles  C.  Littleton,  president  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association,  is 
an  authority  by  long  experience  and  expert 
knowledge  on  every  phase  of  cotton  oil  pro- 
duction. He  is  active  executive  head  of  sev- 
eral large  cotton  oil  mills  over  North  Texas, 
and  directs  his  extensive  business  affairs  from 
Fort  Worth,  which  city  he  has  considered  his 
home  for  many  years  and  in  winch  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  alert  and  pro- 
gressive men  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Littleton  is  a native  of  Roane  County, 
Tennessee,  but  since  he  came  to  Texas  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  practically  regards  the  Lone 
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Star  as  his  native  state.  His  life  has  been  a 
program  of  self  effort  and  hard  work.  He 
was  employed  as  a farm  hand  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  in  the  meantime  had  limited 
opportunities  to  acquire  even  a common  school 
education.  For  two  years  he  was  a section 
hand  on  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad.  From 
his  earnings  in  that  capacity  he  managed  to 
save  enough  to  attend  school  six  months.  The 
next  important  step  in  his  career  was  his 
appointment  as  department  clerk  of  the  County 
Court  of  Parker  County.  He  resigned  from 
that  position  to  take  a place  in  the  Bank  of 
Weatherford,  and  had  a valuable  training  and 
experience  in  banking  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Littleton  has  been  actively  identified 
with  the  cotton  oil  business  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years.  He  resigned  from  the  bank 
at  Weatherford  in  December,  1899,  to  become 
associated  with  a group  of  cotton  oil  mill  men, 
and  continuous  experience  and  study  have 
made  him  an  authority  on  every  phase  of  cot- 
ton oil  production.  An  important  group  of 
these  industries  in  North  Texas  are  directed 
by  him  in  an  executive  capacity  as  president 
and  general  manager.  This  group  includes 
the  Mutual  Cotton  Oil  Company  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  the  Whitesboro  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  St.  Jo  Cotton  Oil  Company,  the 
Nocona  Cotton  Oil  Company,  the  Gainesville 
Cotton  Oil  Company  at  the  places  named,  and 
the  Planters  Cotton  Oil  Company  at  Weather- 
ford. It  was  an  appropriate  honor  when 
Mr.  Littleton  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  active  in  the 
civic  and  social  affairs  of  his  home  city, 
where  he  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  other  organizations.  May  15,  1895, 
he  married  Pearl  Corn.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hester  Baudaux,  and  her  son, 
Charles  Littleton  Baudaux,  is  named  in  honor 
of  his  grandfather. 

Mr.  Littleton  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  republican  party  in  Texas. 
The  State  Republican  Council,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  was  organized  in  his  office  in  1919 
and  has  done  effective  work  in  eliminating  the 
“color  question”  from  the  politics  of  the  state. 
He  was  reared  a democrat,  but  later  espoused 
the  cause  of  principles  of  the  republican  party, 
as  did  also  two  of  his  brothers,  Jesse  M.  Lit- 
tleton, republican  mayor  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  and  John  J.,  now  deceased.  An- 
other brother,  Martin  W.  Littleton,  is  the  well 


known  democratic  congressman  from  New 
York. 

Henry  T.  Jones  has  spent  all  his  brief 
mature  career  in  the  various  branches  of 
petroleum  production,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  technical  men  in  the  oil  re- 
fining processes  in  Wichita  County. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  manager  of  the  Refinery 
at  Iowa  Park,  was  born  at  Danville,  Illinois, 
some  thirty  odd  years  ago.  After  getting  an 
education  he  became  a worker  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Kansas,  and  has  had  an  uninterrupted  ex- 
perience with  the  oil  refining  industry  in  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma  and  Texas.  From  Oklahoma 
he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  early  in  1918  to 
serve  with  the  management  of  the  Texhoma 
Oil  & Refining  Company. 

In  June,  1920,  he  went  from  Wichita  Falls 
to  Iowa  Park  as  production  and  refinery  man- 
ager of  the  Walker  Consolidated  Producing  & 
Refining  Company.  This  company  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  original  Wichita  Valley  Refining 
Company,  which  built  at  Iowa  Park  the  first 
oil  refinery  in  Wichita  County.  The  original 
company’s  plant  was  started  with  an  invest- 
ment of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
and  a capacity  of  about  five  hundred  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  The  present  company’s  invest- 
ment is  several  million  dollars  in  plant  and 
pipe  lines,  and  the  refinery  has  a capacity  of 
over  two  thousand  barrels  per  day.  From  the 
crude  oil  is  manufactured  gasoline,  kerosene 
and  various  other  petroleum  products.  The 
pipe  line  system  is  an  extensive  one,  reaching 
nearly  all  the  important  oil  fields  in  Wichita 
County.  The  Walker  Consolidated  Producing 
& Refining  Company’s  interests  represent  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  industries 
in  Wichita  County.  It  owns  many  producing 
wells  and  has  been  especially  active  in  devel- 
oping production  in  the  Kemp-Munger-Allen 
field  of  the  county. 

Though  a young  man,  Mr.  Jones  has  an 
established  reputation  over  the  Southwest  as 
a refiner  and  manager,  and  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  this  highly  spe- 
cialized industry.  He  is  a prominent  Mason, 
being  a member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Consis- 
tory at  Dallas,  and  Maskat  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Wichita  Falls. 

Felbert  A.  Ray.  Many  wealthy  men  in 
Texas  today  admit  that  good  fortune  and 
favorable  circumstances  have  had  much  to  do 
with  their  present  material  lot.  However, 
good  fortune  has  been  only  remotely  inciden- 
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tal  to  the  interesting  career  of  achievement 
of  a young  Wichita  Falls  business  man,  Fel- 
bert  A.  Ray,  owner  of  Ray’s  Sheet  Metal 
Works.  If  he  has  achieved  an  important 
share  in  the  great  prosperity  of  his  home  city 
it  is  because  he  has  made  a productive  and 
essential  industry  pay  him  only  appropriate 
rewards  for  his  enterprise  and  sagacity. 

Mr.  Ray  is  still  under  forty  years  of  age, 
was  born  at  Kosciusko,  Attala  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  brought  to  Texas  in  1892. 
With  only  a common  school  education  he 
began  as  a boy  to  learn  the  trade  of  sheet 
metal  worker.  He  learned  his  art  in  Texas 
and  in  Oklahoma.  For  some  time  he  lived 
at  Alvord  in  Wise  County,  thence  removed  to 
Oklahoma  and  located  at  Chickasha,  and  sub- 
sequently followed  his  trade  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  El  Reno,  whence  he  came  again  to  Texas 
and  was  at  Amarillo  just  before  moving  to 
Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Ray  established  his  home  at  Wichita 
Falls,  then  a small  city  of  five  thousand  pop- 
ulation in  1908.  He  reached  here  with  only 
six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  as  a 
working  mechanic  he  seldom  had  any  surplus 
beyond  a hundred  dollars  for  several  years 
afterward. 

Without  money  capital  he  capitalized  his 
brains  and  energy  and  in  1912  established  his 
present  business,  the  Ray  Sheet  Metal  Works. 
In  the  growth  and  development  of  this  indus- 
try Mr.  Ray  acknowledges  a debt  to  the  great 
oil  boom  chiefly  because  as  a result  there  was 
furnished  a constant  market  for  his  products, 
most  of  which  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  oil  well  drilling  industry. 

Just  eight  years  after  he  established  his 
modest  business,  in  1920,  Mr.  Ray  built  a 
large  exclusive  plant  located  at  the  corner  of 
Oak  Street  and  Virginia  Avenue  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  city.  This  plant  occupies  half 
a block  of  ground  and  the  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  new  addition,  are  120  by  150  feet.  It 
is  a modern  industrial  plant,  with  much  atten- 
tion given  to  light,  ventilation  and  working 
space  and  other  working  conditions.  The  new 
buildings  and  equipment  required  an  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  to  a hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  significant  of  Mr.  Ray’s  rapid 
progress  that  he  owns  nearly  all  this  stock 
himself,  a nominal  interest  being  held  by  his 
uncle,  William  R.  Gay,  who  is  office  manager. 

The  large  plant,  with  the  additional  build- 
ing mentioned,  and  the  equipment  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  modern  power  ma- 
chinery, is  the  largest  of  its  kind  this  side  of 


St.  Louis,  and  one  of  the  really  important 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  oil  metropolis. 
Fifty  workmen,  many  of  them  skilled  and 
highly  paid  mechanics,  are  employed.  The  ma- 
chinery includes  the  most  modern  corrugating 
machines,  culvert-making  machines,  pipe-mak- 
ing machines,  and  many  other  devices  for  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  tanks,  piping,  culverts, 
well-casing,  eave  troughs,  and  practically 
everything  in  galvanized  iron.  The  largest 
business  is  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron 
tanks  and  well-casing  for  the  oil  industry. 
The  concern  has  a large  wholesale  trade  in 
tanks  for  farm  purposes,  and  other  articles 
made  from  galvanized  ware.  The  galvanized 
iron  is  received  flat  from  eastern  factories, 
but  all  the  processes  of  fabrication  are  done 
in  the  plant.  The  wholesale  feature  of  the 
business  includes  a demand  from  many  sec- 
tions of  West  Texas,  from  Amarillo  to  San 
Antonio.  Their  steam  boilers,  fed  by  natural 
gas,  furnish  power,  and  there  is  two  hundred 
feet  of  line  shafting  in  the  plant. 

Not  all  of  Mr.  Ray’s  capital  is  represented 
in  this  thriving  industry.  He  is  a property 
owner  in  other  cities  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
having  business  buildings  in  Chickasha,  Okla- 
homa, valued  at  a hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Ray  is  affiliated  with  the  Order  of  Elks. 
He  married  Miss  Blanche  Hobson,  of  Okla- 
homa, and  they  have  two  daughters,  Opal 
Ray  and  Mary  Frances  Ray. 

Walter  P.  Morgan,  an  ex-service  man 
who  for  ten  months  was  with  the  American 
armies  in  France,  has  for  several  years  both 
before  and  since  the  great  war  been  one  of 
the  leading  young  business  men  of  Wichita 
Falls,  where  he  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Morgan  Feed  & Fuel 
Company. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  at  Henrietta,  Texas, 
in  1887,  a son  of  C.  W.  and  Louisa  J.  (Ray) 
Morgan.  His  mother  is  still  living.  Walter 
Morgan  grew  up  on  a farm  in  North  Texas, 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1903,  came  to 
Wichita  Falls,  and  for  two  years  attended  the 
city  high  school.  Largely  through  his  indi- 
vidual exertions  he  has  been  responsible  for 
the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  a plant  and 
organization  that  share  prominently  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  city.  The  Morgan 
Feed  & Fuel  Company,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, does  both  a wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness in  feed  and  fuel.  Early  in  1920  the 
company  occupied)  its  new  warehouse  and 
yards  on  Austin  Street  in  the  southern  indus- 
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trial  section  of  the  city,  where  they  have  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  plants  of 
the  kind  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  war  services  began  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  with  his  volunteering  as  private. 
He  joined  Field  Remount  Squadron  No.  302 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  From  the  ranks  he 
was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant.  His  ten 
months’  overseas  duty  began  with  his  land- 
ing in  France,  May  13,  1918.  His  squadron 
operated  successively  with  the  First  Army, 
the  Third  Army  and  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
His  first  fighting  experience  at  the  front  was 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  he  was  in  that  sector 
and  between  there  and  Rheims  until  Septem- 
ber 15th,  when  he  went  into  the  Verdun  sec- 
tor, and  was  in  the  Argonne  Forest  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  on  November  11th. 
He  reached  America  March  9,  1919,  and  was 
discharged  March  11th. 

Mr.  Morgan  married  Miss  Ruth  H.  Masters, 
of  Sherman,  Texas,  on  April  8,  1919.  They 
have  a son,  Walter  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  born 
March  2,  1920.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Robert  A.  Painter.  Practical  oil  men  all 
over  North  Texas  acknowledge  a great  debt 
to  the  enterprise  of  Robert  A.  Painter  in  estab- 
lishing and  building  up  one  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable auxiliaries  to  successful  work  in 
the  development  of  oil  territory.  This  is  the 
Lone  Star  Tool  Company,  of  which  he  is 
founder  and  president,  operating  a model 
twentieth  century  factory  where  nearly  every 
tool,  appliance  and  equipment  used  in  the  oil 
fields  are  manufactured  complete. 

Mr.  Painter  from  his  earliest  recollections 
has  had  an  oil  district  as  his  home  environ- 
ment. ' He  was  born  in  Clarion  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1878.  That  was  an  important 
center  of  petroleum  production.  He  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  attended  school  in 
West  Virginia,  being  in  that  portion  of  West 
Virginia  where  petroleum  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sources  of  wealth.  The  feature  of  this 
environment  which  influenced  Mr.  Painter  in 
the  selection  of  a career  was  its  mechanical 
and  technical  side.  He  learned  the  machinist's 
trade  and  is  a thoroughly  expert  mechanical 
engineer  involving  practically  every  mechani- 
cal facility  connected  with  oil  production.  He 
came  to  Oklahoma  about  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  oil  boom  in  that  state 
and  established  the  Muskogee  Tool  Company, 


which  has  since  become  one  of  the  large  con- 
cerns of  its  kind. 

In  1911  the  Electra  oil  field  was  discovered 
in  North  Texas,  and  this  development  made 
Wichita  Falls  a logical  point  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  industry  as  Mr.  Painter  had 
specialized  in.  Therefore  in  1912  he  started 
a small  tool  shop  in  the  city,  and  later  took 
over  the  shop  of  the  Ramona  Machine  Com- 
pany. In  1914  he  organized  the  Lone  Star 
Tool  Company,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
renewed  energy  and  capital  to  enlarging  the 
tool  manufacturing  business.  At  first  his  plant 
had  an  equipment  costing  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  present  modern  plant  in- 
ventories around  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Associated  with  Mr.  Painter  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  Lone  Star 
Tool  Company  are  W.  R.  Hammond  as  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  who  has  been  an  in- 
valuable assistant  to  Mr.  Painter  in  the 
development  and  growth  o£  the  firm ; Mr. 
H.  J.  Fenton  is  vice  president  and  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Painter  since  1917,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
present  plant  of  the  Lone  Star  Tool  Company. 
His  experience  as  a salesman  of  oil  well  sup- 
plies has  proved  of  great  benefit  in  his  present 
connection. 

This  plant  of  the  Lone  Star  Tool  Company 
is  on  Mississippi  Avenue  at  the  corner  of 
Oak  Street.  The  buildings  are  modern  con- 
crete and  brick  structures,  that  for  convenience 
of  operation  and  facilities  of  shop  work  and 
practice  are  conceded  by  engineers  and  tech- 
nical men  to  be  among  the  most  modern  in 
the  country,  and  certainly  unsurpassed  in  any 
western  city.  The  modern  idea  of  plenty  of 
light  and  ventilation  is  carried  out  completely. 
The  machines  are  of  the  most  expensive  and 
modern  design,  driven  individually  by  com- 
pressed air  from  electrical  power,  while  the 
compressed  air  plant  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern and  complete  found  anywhere,  and  was 
installed  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  output  of  the  company  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  manufacture  of  tools  for  oil  well 
drilling  and  the  various  complicated  devices 
and  tool  auxiliaries  to  the  drilling  of  oil  wells, 
the  erection  of  rigs  and  the  installation  of 
drilling  outfits.  The  business  is  a self-suffi- 
cient and  complete  one,  since  the  tools  are  all 
manufactured  first  hand  from  forgings  made 
in  the  shops,  and  the  only  raw  material  brought 
in  from  the  outside  are  the  original  steel  billets. 
One  feature  of  the  equipment  is  an  electric 
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crane  running  the  entire  length  of  the  shops 
and  through  the  yards.  Thus  in  about  half  a 
dozen  years  Mr.  Painter  has  given  Wichita 
Falls  one  of  its  leading  and  most  valuable  in- 
dustries. He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Wichita  Club. 
Mr.  Painter  married  Miss  Edith  Brown,  of 
West  Virginia.  Their  four  children  are 
Zella  E.,  Mabel,  Pearl  and  Mary. 

Andrew  L.  Jackson  has  had  an  active 
membership  as  a practicing  lawyer  of  the  Fort 
Worth  bar  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
enjoys  the  highest  standing  in  his  profession, 
not  only  in  Texas  but  in  many  other  cities 
where  his  professional  engagements  have 
made  him  known  in  the  trial  of  cases  before 
State  and  Federal  Courts. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  born  in  Sumter  County, 
Alabama,  May  18,  1862.  The  family  settled 
in  Alabama  just  a century  ago.  His  parents, 
James  and  Charlotte  (Blakeney)  Jackson, 
were  married  in  South  Carolina,  near  Cheraw, 
Chesterfield  County,  in  1836,  and  their  bridal 
tour  was  a wagon  journey  across  the  country 
to  Sumter  County,  Alabama.  They  lived  out 
their  lives  in  that  section  of  Alabama,  and  the 
father  was  a farmer  and  planter.  He  died 
about  1865,  while  the  mother  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Andrew  L.  is  the  youngest 
of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  reached  ma- 
ture years. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  environment 
of  an  Alabama  farm,  and  as  a result  of  the 
war  he  had  limited  opportunities  and  had  to 
construct  his  own  career  with  little  aid  from 
any  one.  He  attended  a country  school  near 
his  birthplace,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
teacher,  largely  as  a means  of  achieving  his 
higher  and  professional  education.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama with  the  class  of  1884.  Then  after  sev- 
eral years  of  teaching  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  Columbia,  now  George  Washing- 
ton, University  at  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  had  the  benefit  of  instruction 
from  some  of  the  great  masters  of  jurispru- 
dence and  also  of  residence  at  the  capital 
city.  Mr.  Jackson  received  his  LL.B.  degree 
in  1893  and  the  following  year  was  awarded 
the  Master  of  Laws  degree.  He  came  to  Fort 
Worth  in  December,  1894,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  at  once  began  practice.  He  has 
never  had  a partnership,  but  since  the  earlier 
years  his  practice  has  been  one  not  only  of 
large  volume  but  of  first  rate  importance.  As 
an  attorney  he  has  practiced  and  handled  cases 


before  many  of  the  Federal  Courts  of  the 
country,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  has  had 
many  associations  with  the  leading  American 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  has  long 
been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  1895  he  married  Miss  Annie 
Wylie,  daughter  of  Oscar  Wylie,  of  Sumter 
County,  Alabama.  They  have  three  daughters, 
Virginia,  Lillian  and  Edith  Mae. 

Robert  Lee  Yates  cast  his  lot  with  the 
City  of  Wichita  Falls  when  it  was  a busy  coun- 
try town  expressing  its  character  largely  as  a 
shipping  point  and  a center  of  market  and  dis- 
tribution for  the  outlying  agricultural  com- 
munities. Mr.  Yates  has  taken  great  pride 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  his  name 
has  come  to  signify  good  citizenship  and  also 
leadership  in  the  community’s  affairs. 

He  was  born  at  Sharon  in  W eakley  County, 
Tennessee,  March  13,  1875,  son  of  William  and 
Marie  (Malin)  Yates.  His  father  was  born 
at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  his  mother  at 
Ralston,  Tennessee.  His  father  was  a Con- 
federate soldier  and  after  the  war  lived  in 
Tennessee,  where  he  died  in  1887. 

Robert  Lee  Yates  was  twelve  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died.  He  grew  up  and  at- 
tended school  at  Sharon  and  in  1891  came  to 
Texas.  His  first  home  was  in  Texarkana, 
later  at  Wolfe  City,  and  at  Fort  Worth  he 
entered  the  railroad  service  of  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Denver  City  Railway.  Mr.  Yates  is  a 
veteran  in  railroad  operating  circles,  and  for 
seventeen  consecutive  years,  from  July  6, 
1902,  until  1919,  he  was  a conductor  on  the 
Fort  Worth  & Denver  road.  His  home  has 
been  at  Wichita  Falls  since  1902.  He  re- 
signed from  the  railroad  service  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  oil  industry  in  Wichita 
County,  and  has  had  some  important  inter- 
ests in  the  development  of  that  field.  Later 
he  has  acquired  other  business  connections, 
among  them  being  the  ownership  of  the  cigar 
and  news  stand  in  the  courthouse.  He  is 
known  as  a man  of  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency in  everything  he  undertakes.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  Division  No.  515,  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors,  at  Wichita  Falls.  In 
January,  1921,  he  became  a candidate  for  the 
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office  of  police  commissioner  of  Wichita  Falls. 
His  wife  and  children  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Yates  married  Miss  Leila  Fultz,  who 
was  born  and  reared  at  Ladonia,  Texas.  Their 
two  children  are,  Gerald  Scott,  born  August 
21,  1902,  and  Ruth  Marie,  who  was  born 
September  27,  1904. 

Henry  S.  Ford,  while  running  a drug  busi- 
ness in  West  Texas  some  years  ago,  took  over 
the  management  of  a small  local  picture  show 
and  thus  became  interested  in  a business  that 
is  now  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country  in 
capital  and  number  of  people  interested,  and 
has  gone  from  one  modest  success  to  another 
until  now  the  “D.  F.  R.  Organization,”  of 
which  he  is  a member,  is  one  of  the  largest 
amusement  corporations  in  North  and  West 
Texas.  This  organization  owns  playhouses 
in  a number  of  Texas  cities,  but  chiefly  at 
Wichita  Falls,  where  a large  part  of  the 
patronage  of  theatrical  talent  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ford  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  Ford  was  born  at  McCondy,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1884,  son  of  Dr.  S.  Q.  and  Maggie 
(Shell)  Ford,  also  natives  of  the  same  state. 
The  family  moved  to  Texas  in  1890,  locating 
at  Temple  in  Bell  County.  Henry  S.  Ford 
was  reared  and  educated  at  Temple,  and  while 
there  learned  the  drug  business  and  became  a 
registered  pharmacist. 

About  1910  he  located  at  Tulia  in  the  Plains 
country  and  was  a retail  druggist  of  that 
town.  About  1913  he  took  over  the  picture 
show  house,  thus  making  his  entry  into  the 
amusement  business,  and  he  has  long  since 
discontinued  his  work  as  a druggist.  Wichita 
Falls  has  been  his  business  headquarters  and 
home  since  March,  1920.  His  associates  in 
the  D.  F.  R.  Organization  are  Ross  Rod- 
gers of  Amarillo  and  Dr.  E.  Lee  Dye  of  Plain- 
view.  The  full  corporate  name  of  their  busi- 
ness is  Dye,  Ford  & Rodgers  Enterprises. 
They  own  and  conduct  vaudeville  and  picture 
show  houses  in  Wichita  Falls,  Amarillo,  Plain- 
view,  Canyon  and  Dalhart.  Most  of  their 
capital  is  at  Wichita  Falls,  where  they  control 
and  operate  five  playhouses — the  Olympic, 
Palace,  Empress,  Majestic  and  the  Wichita 
theaters.  Three  of  these,  the  Olympic,  Majes- 
tic and  Empress,  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
pictures,  the  Wichita  is  patronized  by'  the 
“legitimate”  drama  organizations,  and  the 
Palace  is  a vaudeville  house. 

The  Olympic  Theater,  completed  and 
opened  for  business  in  1920,  ranks  with  the 


very  largest  and  best  equipped  picture  theaters 
in  Texas,  has  a seating  capacity  of  over  a 
thousand,  and  has  the  third  largest  combina- 
tion organ  of  any  theater  in  the  state.  This 
instrument,  which  was  installed  several  months 
after  the  theater  opened,  is  a Hope-Jones 
organ  costing  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
Olympic  has  every  facility  for  a perfect  tech- 
nique for  motion  pictures  and  also  every  con- 
venience contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  spectators. 

The  Palace  Theater,  completed  and  opened 
in  January,  1921,  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
vaudeville.  It  handles  the  complete  Majestic 
program,  and  is  now  the  first  city  in  Texas 
marking  the  tour  of  Majestic  programs  in 
the  state.  These,  programs  are  witnessed  at 
Wichita  Falls  before  they  go  to  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas.  Like  the  Olympic,  the  Palace  is 
a theater  of  the  first  class  and  most  modern 
type,  having  been  constructed  without  regard 
to  expense  in  order  to  give  Wichita  Falls  a 
perfect  vaudeville  house. 

Mr.  Ford  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order 
and  the  Elks.  He  married  Miss  Aleta  Bruce, 
of  Georgetown,  Texas,  and  their  two  children 
are  Leah  and  Steve. 

Walton  W.  Murphy,  whose  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  in  a number  of  com- 
munities of  Northwest  Texas  know  him  as 
“Pat”  Murphy,  is  auditor  of  Wichita  County, 
and  has  had  a long  and  varied  experience  in 
public  and  business  affairs. 

He  was  born  in  Union  Parish,  Louisiana,  in 
1880,  and  came  to  Texas  when  a youth.  He 
attended  high  school  and  business  college  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  leaving  that  city  removed  to 
Haskell,  Texas.  He  was  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Haskell  until 
1908.  At  Dallas  he  was  for  three  years  clerk 
of  the  Criminal  District  Court,  and  then  for 
two  years  chief  deputy  in  the  office  of  Dallas 
County’s  sheriff,  following  which  he  was  spe- 
cial assistant  county  attorney  of  Dallas  County. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  a resident  of  Wichita 
Falls  since  1918.  In  July,  1919,  he  was  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  Wichita  County  by  District 
Judges  Scurry  and  Bonner.  As  auditor  he 
has  charge  of  the  county  finances,  supervising 
the  expenditures  for  all  purposes  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  supplies.  Texas  laws  make  this 
a very  important  and  highly  responsible  office, 
particularly  so  in  such  a rich  and  growing 
county  as  Wichita.  The  office  is  one  requiring 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties  a man 
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of  business  ability  and  experience  of  the  first 
rank. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Elks.  He  married  Miss  Auba  Post, 
of  Haskell.  Texas,  and  they  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Burch  and  Faire. 

E.  R.  Cockrell,  mayor  of  the  City  of  Fort 
Worth,  had  an  active  part  in  public  affairs 
of  Texas  for  many  years  prior  to  his  election 
to  the  office  he  now  holds.  As  a lawyer  he 
has  been  one  of  the  men  of  prominence  in 
North  Texas  and  at  Fort  Worth  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  active  in  many  good 
causes,  and  his  professional  standing  and  his 
integrity  of  character  have  well  earned  him 
the  confidence  of  all  interests  and  classes  who 
seek  effective  leadership  in  matters  of  civic 
advancement. 

Mr.  Cockrell  was  born  in  Missouri  April  2, 
1872,  son  of  H.  C.  and  Sadie  (Reiley)  Cock- 
rell, who  were  also  native  Missourians.  His 
father  was  a lawyer  by  profession  and  died  in 
1918.  His  mother  is  now  living  at  San  Jose, 
California. 

The  oldest  of  five  children,  E.  R.  Cockrell 
grew  up  in  the  State  of  Montana  and  had  a 
rugged  experience  there  on  the  stock  ranges. 
Later  he  acquired  a liberal  education  and  is  a 
man  of  mature  scholarship,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  his  advancement  as  a lawyer.  He  re- 
ceived the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Texas 
Christian  University  and  is  the  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  that  institution.  He 
holds  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Drake 
University  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  is  a grad- 
uate of  law  from  the  Iowa  College  of  Law. 
He  did  post-graduate  work  in  law  and  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia 
University  and  Oxford  University  in  England, 
spending  a year  in  investigating  city  and 
national  governments  in  Europe  and  also  ac- 
quiring much  first  hand  knowledge  of  munici- 
pal affairs  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Mr.  Cockrell  was  admitted  to  practice  law 
by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Montana  and  Texas, 
and  has  been  a resident  of  Texas  for  twenty- 
one  years.  Since  1910  his  home  has  been 
in  Fort  Worth.  He  founded  the  College  of 
Law  of  Texas  Christian  University,  and  much 
of  the  time  since  then  has  been  devoted  to 
this  university  department.  In  1921  Mr.  Cock- 
rell was  put  forward  as  the  candidate  of  a 
large  group  of  Fort  Worth  citizens  for  mayor, 
and  his  election  which  followed  showed  one 


of  the  most  sweeping  victories  ever  recorded 
in  municipal  affairs. 

In  1897  he  married  Miss  Dora  Brokaw,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  They  have  two  children, 
Dura  Louise  and  Vardanian.  Mr.  Cockrell  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  Shrine, 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Christian 
Church. 

Andrew  Thomas  Byers  came  to  Fort 
Worth  some  thirty  odd  years  ago  as  a north- 
ern lawyer,  capitalist  and  business  man,  and 
through  his  personal  enterprise  and  the  re- 
sources he  commanded  contributed  in  a vital 
and  significant  way  to  the  first  real  industrial 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  city.  He  is 
credited  with  having  been  the  chief  influence 
in  giving  Fort  Worth  a modern  system  of  elec- 
tric service  transportation,  and  at  one  time 
he  owned  the  land  and  made  the  disposition 
of  it,  through  wise  planning,  by  which  all  that 
section  of  the  city  north  of  the  river  has 
become  the  scene  of  Fort  Worth’s  most  per- 
manent industrialism,  the  stockyards  and 
packing  plant. 

Mr.  Byers  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
Ohio,  September  27,  1847,  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Painter)  Byers.  His  parents  were 
native  Pennsylvanians  and  early  settlers  in 
Madison  County,  Ohio.  His  father  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two  and  his  mother  at 
seventy-eight,  and  all  but  one  of  their  ten 
children  grew  to  mature  years  and  four  are 
still  living. 

The  sixth  child  and  fourth  son,  Andrew 
T.  Byers,  came  to  manhood  with  a liberal 
education  acquired  in  the  public  schools  and 
later  as  a graduate  in  1874  from  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware.  He  studied 
law  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  under  Judge  Shelle- 
barger,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876. 
He  at  once  entered  a busy  practice  at  Spring- 
field,  was  elected  and  served  as  city  attorney 
three  years,  and  was  also  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Federal  Courts  of  Cincinnati.  Begin- 
ning about  1884,  his  law  practice  was  con- 
tinued at  the  same  time  with  an  increasing 
share  in  manufacturing  industry,  and  these 
interests  continued  to  engage  him  in  Ohio 
until  1888,  when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth. 

Fort  Worth  was  then  struggling  with  some 
of  its  most  difficult  problems  involved  in  a 
change  from  a country  town  to  a city,  and  its 
chief  importance  was  still  as  a market  town 
for  the  tributary  district,  with  very  little  man- 
ufacturing or  industry.  On  coming  to  Fort 
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Worth  Mr.  Byers  bought  1,400  acres  of  land, 
including  practically  all  the  Trinity  River  bot- 
toms north  of  the  courthouse,  where  the  Fort 
Worth  stockyards  and  many  of  the  kindred 
industries  now  have  their  location.  Mr.  Byers 
and  his  associates  laid  off  what  is  now  North 
Fort  Worth,  and  as  a means  of  developing 
this  property  and  also  the  city  in  general  he 
and  his  associates  also  secured  a lease  on  the 
old  Fort  Worth  Street  Railway  property, 
which  had  only  one  line  on  Main  Street.  The 
tracks  were  extended  to  the  south  side  and 
also  to  North  Fort  Worth,  a double  track 
was  laid,  and  electricity  was  substituted  for 
horse  motive  power.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
electric  railway  systems  constructed  in  the 
Southwest,  the  electric  lines  in  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  having  been  built  about  the 
same  time.  Thus  Mr.  Byers  was  busily  en- 
gaged for  a number  of  years  in  modernizing 
this  southwestern  city,  and  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  everything  vitally  concerning 
Fort  Worth  since  then.  He  has  handled  many 
tracts  of  real  estate,  and  in  recent  years  has 
also  become  interested  as  an  investor  in  oil 
production.  He  is  an  honored  member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  River  Crest  Coun- 
try Club. 

In  1877  Mr.  Byers  married  Ida  Bidwell.  Of 
their  three  children  the  only  one  now  living  is 
Gertrude,  whose  husband,  Dan  C.  Richard- 
son, is  auditor  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 

L.  H.  Van  Zandt  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s 
prominent  business  men,  long  identified  with 
and  now  proprietor  of  the  Van  Zandt  Iron 
Works  at  209-215  West  Railroad  Avenue. 
This  is  an  industry  that  has  lent  its  facilities 
to  a broad  general  service  in  former  years,  and 
is  now  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  ice  and  refrigerating  machinery,  and  as 
such  stands  as  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  born  in  Fort  Worth 
August  26,  1871,  and  is  a birthright  pioneer 
of  the  city.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Throckmorton  and 
Sixth  streets,  on  the  present  site  of  the  First 
Christian  Church.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  I.  L. 
and  Ellen  (Henderson)  Van  Zandt,  native 
Texans.  L.  H.  Van  Zandt  acquired  his  earlv 
education  in  Fort  Worth’s  schools  and  had  a 
thorough  training  in  technical  lines  for  his 
chosen  career.  He  attended  the  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and 
also  the  University  of  Michigan.  On  return- 


ing to  Fort  Worth  he  established  the  Van 
Zandt-Claypool  Machine  Company,  which 
later  became  the  Van  Zandt-Moore  Iron 
Works,  and  is  now  the  Van  Zandt  Iron  Works, 
with  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  proprietor.  Since  the 
facilities  of  the  concern  have  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  ice  and  refri- 
gerating machinery  the  business  has  greatly 
expanded.  Every  large  building  in  Fort 
Worth  of  any  consequence  has  had  part  of  its 
equipment  installed  and  manufactured  by  the 
Van  Zandt  Iron  Works.  These  include  in 
part  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Building, 
the  First  National  Bank  Building,  the  W.  T. 
Waggoner  Building,  Dan  Waggoner  Building, 
Star-Telegram  Building,  Neil  P.  Anderson, 
Building,  F.  and  M.  National  Bank  Building, 
the  Carter  Grocery  Company,  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  Joseph’s  Cafe,  Westbrook  Hotel,  Hotel 
Winfield,  Turner  & Dingee  Building,  Walker 
Bread  Company’s  Plant,  and  many  others. 
The  company’s  products  and  service  have  also 
gone  as  far  away  as  Colorado  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  married  Miss  Lula  Keese 
December  18.  1907.  They  have  four  children, 
William,  Gertrude,  L.  H.,  Jr.,  and  Nell. 

Fred  Makin  has  been  a factor  in  Fort 
Worth’s  essential  industries  for  a period  of 
fifteen  years,  is  a busy  and  public  spirited  citi- 
zen and  is  a representative  of  the  city’s  manu- 
facturing industries,  being  junior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Lauritzen  & Makin,  owners  of  one 
of  the  leading  planing  mills  in  this  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Makin  was  born  in  England  in  187-1. 
He  received  some  of  his  education  in  his 
native  country,  but  in  1885  was  taken  to  Can- 
ada and  lived  there  for  seven  years,  until  he 
was  nearly  grown.  For  several  years  he  had 
his  home  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  aLo 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  in  1905  came  to 
Fort  Worth  to  take  charge  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Planing  Mill.  He  acquired  his  first  experience 
as  an  operative  in  a planing  mill  when  a youth, 
and  his  familiarity  with  that  industry  is  the 
result  of  fully  thirty  years  of  work  and  man- 
agement. He  remained  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Planing  Mill  until  1912,  when  he  and  Mr. 
Lauritzen  established  their  present  business. 
They  have  a modernly  equipped  plant,  employ 
a large  force  of  hands,  and  the  quality  of  their 
service  and  output  brought  them  a steadily 
increasing  business. 

Mr.  Makin  married  Miss  Mattie  Harris.  By 
this  marriage  he  has  a son,  Clarence  H.  In 
1905  he  married  Lillian  See,  and  they  have 
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two  children,  Raynard  and  Marjorie  E.  Mr. 
Makin  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Rotarv 
Club. 

V.  Lauritzen.  An  industry  that  goes  far 
toward  giving  complete  effectiveness  to  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth 
is  the  extensive  wood  working  and  planing 
mill  plant  of  the  firm  Lauritzen  & Makin. 
The  senior  member  of  this  firm  has  had  a 
practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  plan- 
ing mill  equipment  over  thirty  years,  and  has 
been  a busy  citizen  of  Fort  Worth  since  1905. 

He  was  born  in  Denmark,  October  26,  1873, 
and  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  came 
to  America  in  1886.  After  living  for  a time 
in  Chicago  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  in  that  city  was  employed  for  twelve  years 
in  a planing  mill,  going  through  and  acquiring 
a practical  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Lauritzen  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1905 
to  take  charge  of  the  Southwestern  Planing 
Mill.  After  a year  he  became  manager  of 
the  Texas  Planing  Mill,  and  was  with  that 
firm  until  1912,  when  he  and  Fred  Makin 
organized  the  firm  of  Lauritzen  & Makin  and 
began  the  business  which  they  have  carried 
forward  by  progressive  stages  until  they  have 
one  of  the  most  reliable  plants  of  the  kind  in 
Texas.  They  employ  a large  force  of  men, 
work  up  immense  quantities  of  raw  lumber, 
and  send  their  products  to  all  the  towns  and 
communities  around  Fort  Worth. 

In  1895  Mr.  Lauritzen  married  Miss  Hulda 
Arnesen,  a native  of  Norway.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  children,  Arthur  W.,  Mabel 
and  Helen.  Mr.  Lauritzen  is  a representative 
of  the  planing  mill  interests  in  membership  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Rotary  Club.  He  is  active  in 
fraternal  affairs,  being  a Royal  Arch  Mason, 
Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a member  of  the 
D.  O.  K.  Iv.,  the  Yeomen,  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  Royal  Neighbors  and  East- 
ern Star. 

Homer  Lyne.  Homer  Lyne  has  supplied 
most  of  the  initiative  and  aggressive  business 
ability  that  has  enabled  him  from  a modest 
start  in  the  automobile  supply  business,  with 
only  a few  hundred  dollars  capital,  to  develop 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  state  known  as  the  Texas  Automobile  Sup- 
ply Company  of  Fort  Worth,  of  which  he  is 
president  Mr.  Lyne  acquired  his  early  busi- 
ness training  in  Fort  Worth,  later  was  in  the 


East  for  several  years,  and  made  a success 
as  an  individual  salesman  before  he  returned 
to  Fort  Worth  to  take  up  his  present  business 
endeavors. 

He  was  born  at  Palestine,  Texas,  August 
19,  1899,  son  of  John  P.  and  Ida  (Mayfield) 
Lyne,  the  former  a native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  latter  of  Texas.  His  father  died  when 
about  fifty-three  and  his  mother  at  fifty-one. 
Homer  is  the  youngest  of  three  children,  all 
of  whom  are  still  living.  He  was  seven  years 
of  age  when  the  family  came  to  Fort  Worth 
and  lie  attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  Lyne  was  thirteen  when  he  went  to 
work  in  one  of  the  first  packing  houses  at 
Fort  Worth.  Subsequently  he  was  collector 
for  the  local  telephone  company.  For  several 
years  he  carried  on  the  study  of  medicine  but 
did  not  complete  his  studies,  finding  a more 
congenial  field  in  commercial  lines.  On  leav- 
ing Texas  he  went  east  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  for  about  a year  was  timekeeper  with  the 
locomotive  works.  During  1909  he  was  a 
book  salesman  and  then  joined  the  Richmond 
Sales  Company  of  New  York  City,  selling 
vacuum  cleaners.  For  over  a year  he  trav- 
eled for  this  firm  as  an  individual  salesman 
and  then  on  his  record  was  made  branch  man- 
ager at  Rochester,  New  York. 

Mr.  Lyne  returned  to  Fort  Worth  in  1911, 
and  with  only  $800  of  capital  at  his  com- 
mand began  dealing  in  automobile  supplies 
and  accessories.  He  has  been  in  business  now 
for  nine  years  and  every  year  has  witnessed 
a notable  increase  and  expansion  of  his  com- 
pany’s affairs.  In  1912  the  business  was  in- 
corporated, a stock  company  with  a capital 
of  $9,000.  At  that  time  a competitive  business 
was  acquired.  In  1915  the  capital  was  in- 
creased to  $25,000,  in  1919  another  increase 
to  $75,000  was  made,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Texas  Automobile  Supply  Company  is  a 
wholesale  concern,  and  recently  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  Lyne  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  public 
spirited  and  progressive  business  men  and 
citizens.  He  is  a popular  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  Glen  Garden  Country  Club,  the 
Rotary  Club,  is  a prominent  Mason,  having 
achieved  the  thirty-second  degree  of  Scottish 
Rite  and  is  a member  of  the  Shrine  and  also 
belongs  to  the  Elks. 

Alfonse  August.  Permanent  residents  of 
Fort  Worth  and  many  who  have  temporarily 
sojourned  in  the  city  at  any  time  within  the 
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past  thirty  years  know  by  name  at  least 
Alfonse  August  and  the  business  conducted 
under  his  name,  a high  class  clothing  and 
men’s  furnishing  store  that  has  been  a familiar 
institution  in  the  shopping  district  for  years. 

Mr.  August  was  born  in  Germany  but  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  when  a child. 
He  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  also 
attended  school  after  coming  to  Fort  Worth, 
where  he  has  lived  for  thirty  years.  He  ac- 
quired a thorough  business  training  here,  and 
eventually  engaged  in  the  clothing  business,  a 
business  widely  known  as  the  A.  and  L. 
August  Clothing  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president.  Out  of  his  prosperity  Mr.  August 
has  also  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  Fort 
Worth  as  a commercial  center.  He  is  builder 
and  owner  of  the  August  Building  and  also 
of  the  Handsome  Majestic  Theater.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Knights  of  Pythias,  Credit  Men’s 
Association,  is  a director  in  the  Texas  State 
Bank  and  in  the  West  India  Cigar  Company 
of  New  York  and  Porto  Rico.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  River  Crest  Country  Club  and  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Mr. 
August  married  Miss  Hattie  Bann,  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York. 

S.  A.  MeNczer  is  president  of  the  Collins- 
ville Manufacturing  Company,  a large  metal 
industry  of  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Menczer  learned 
the  sheet  metal  trade  as  a boy  in  Dallas  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  business  through- 
out his  mature  career.  He  is  also  well  known 
in  oil  circles. 

He  was  born  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
June  23,  1870,  son  of  Jacob  and  Regina 
(Hecht)  Menczer.  His  father  was'  a native 
of  Hungary,  came  to  America  and  located  at 
New  Orleans  in  1865,  but  in  1872  moved  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  1890.  His  wife  died  in  1916.  Of  their  six 
children  one  died  in  infancy  and  S.  A.  Menczer 
was  the  fourth  child. 

He  was  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Dallas,  and  that  city  he  knew  as  his 
first  environment.  Pie  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  as  a boy  began  an  appren- 
ticeship at  the  sheet  metal  trade.  After  serv- 
ing his  time  he  traveled  about  the  country  as 
a journeyman,  but  in  1902  became  associated 
as  general  manager  of  the  Collinsville  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  did  much  to  build 
up  that  local  industry  of  Fort  Worth  and  in 


1914  bought  out  the  business  and  has  since 
been  principal  owner.  The  plant  has  an  equip- 
ment for  every  class  of  work  in  sheet  metal 
and  fireproof  building  supplies,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  one  employing  about  thirty  people. 

Mr.Menczer  is  president  of  the  Contractors 
Oil  Company  and  the  Sixteen  Oil  Company 
and  is  owner  of  real  estate  properties  both  in 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 

In  1911  he  married  Miss  Lulu  Reeve,  of 
Albia,  Iowa.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Melville  E.  Peters.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
and  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  country, 
Wichita  Falls  has  attracted  able  men  in  all 
the  walks  of  life  to  share  in  its  activities. 
One  of  them  is  Melville  E.  Peters,  who  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  was  a leading 
lawyer  of  Denver  before  coming  to  Wichita 
Falls. 

Mr.  Peters  was  born  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan, 
in  1870.  Plis  parents,  William  J.  and  Roxey 
(Troup)  Peters,  were  natives  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  grew  up  in  Southern  Michi- 
gan, was  educated  in  public  schools,  and  grad- 
uated in  law  with  the  class  of  1891  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  For  several  years 
he  practiced  at  Coldwater,  Michigan,  but  in 
1894  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and  was 
a resident  of  that  western  city  twenty-four 
years,  and  all  the  time  had  his  law  offices  in 
one  building.  He  handled  a large  general 
practice  as  a lawyer  and  was  known  as  an 
attorney  of  solid  substantial  attainments,  ap- 
pearing regularly  in  important  litigation  in 
the  various  State  and  Federal  courts. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Peters  had  been 
attracted  by  the  growing  prominence  of 
Wichita  Falls,  and  having  a great  faith  in  the 
future  of  that  city  and  Texas  in  general, 
moved  south  in  1918,  and  his  talents  and  abil- 
ities soon  opened  a wav  for  a large  profes- 
sional program,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 
Mr.  Peters  is  also  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Wichita  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Wichita  and  University  clubs. 
He  married  Miss  Lola  Johnson,  of  Illinois. 

Shekar  S.  Kouri.  A great  deal  of  romance 
surrounds  the  oil  industry  when  it  is  viewed 
from  a distance,  but  those  who  are  connected 
with  its  everyday  operation  realize  that  it  is 
governed  by  the  same  principles  as  any  other 
line  of  business.  There  are  honest  men  in 
it,  and  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  defraud 
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when  an  opportunity  arises,  but  the  ones  who 
gain  a permanent  standing  in  the  development 
of  oil  interests  must  work  and  plan  just  as 
they  are  compelled  to  do  in  many  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  At  Wichita  Falls  there 
are  certain  men  whose  names,  as  connected 
with  the  oil  industry,  are  synonyms  for  up- 
rightness, ability  and  practical  experience,  and 
whose  lives  stand  out  as  examples  for  others 
to  follow.  One  of  these  is  Shekar  S.  Kouri, 
who  is  ranked  throughout  the  oil  circles  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  as  an  expert  on  the 
location  and  development  of  oil  properties. 

Shekar  S.  Kouri  was  born  in  the  Town  of 
Mardjoun,  Syria,  in  1879,  and  is  a descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  highest  caste  families  of 
ancient  Syria.  The  place  where  he  was  born 
is  twelve  miles  from  the  River  Jordan.  There 
he  was  reared,  and  he  was  carefully  educated 
in  the  Syrian  College  of  Damascus. 

In  1895  Mr.  Kouri  came  to  the  United  States 
and  for  a time  lived  in  New  York  City  but  left 
there  in  1897  for  Texas,  first  locating  at 
Terrell,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a business 
enterprise.  From  there  he  went  to  Oklahoma 
and  was  the  principal  builder  of  the  Town  of 
Duke  in  Jackson  County.  Having  completed 
that  undertaking  he  went  to  Duncan,  Okla- 
homa, and  embarked  in  the  oil  business,  and  has 
since  then  continued  to  devote  himself  to  this 
line.  In  1915  he  located  permanently  at  Wichita 
Falls,  and  has  invested  in  some  producing  land 
of  great  value.  He  is  a man  of  the  utmost 
practical  experience  in  the  oil  business,  and 
his  remarkable  success  has  been  fairly  attained. 
Mr.  Kouri  belongs  to  the  Wichita  Falls  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  through  it  is  rendering 
an  effective  service  in  securing  further  im- 
provements for  the  city.  A Mason,  he  has 
attained  to  the  Knight  Templar  degree  and  is 
a member  of  Maskat  Temple,  Wichita  Falls. 
Like  so  many  of  the  oil  producers  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  district,  Mr.  Kouri  is  an  edu- 
cated gentleman  who  could  have  made  a name 
for  himself  in  one  or  other  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions had  he  cared  to  enter  them.  Using  his 
knowledge  of  books  and  men  in  his  business  he 
has  forged  ahead,  and  stands  today  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  oil  industry  of  Northwest  Texas. 

Orville  Bullington  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  before  it  was  known  as  a center  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  has  practiced  law.  He  is  senior  member 
of  the  law  firm  Bullington,  Boone,  Humphrey 
& Hoffman,  one  of  the  busiest  law  firms  in 
North  Texas. 


Mr.  Bullington  is  a native  of  Texas,  son 
of  W.  I.  Bullington.  He  graduated  in  1901 
from  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  at  Huntsville, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  in  Austin,  graduating  in  1905.  He 
practiced  for  four  years  at  Benjamin  in  Knox 
County,  and  while  there  served  as  county 
attorney.  Mr.  Bullington  has  been  a resident 
of  Wichita  Falls  since  1909,  and  his  abilities 
have  well  earned  his  position  as  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  law  firms  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  At  the  beginning  of  petroleum  devel- 
opment he  became  an  investor  in  properties 
in  Wichita  County  and  owns  production  in 
several  pools  in  the  county.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Elks  Club.  Mr.  Bullington  married 
Miss  Sadie  Kell. 

Walter  B.  Pyron  acquired  an  expert 
knowledge  of  petroleum  production  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  oil  fields  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
and  for  several  years  past  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  oil  men  whose  business  interests 
are  centered  at  Fort  Worth,  where  he  is  well 
known  in  business,  civic  and  social  circles. 

Mr.  Pyron  was  born  near  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  April  10,  1882,  oldest  of  the  four- 
teen children  of  T.  P.  and  Helen  (Fesper- 
man)  Pyron.  His  parents  were  native  North 
Carolinians.  His  mother  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  and  his  father  is  now  living  at  Blos- 
som, Texas. 

Walter  B.  Pyron  was  twelve  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  Texas,  and  finished  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  and  high  schools.  He 
acquired  his  initial  experience  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness in  the  fields  of  Southern  Texas,  where  he 
was  a worker  for  five  years,  and  for  eight 
years  was  in  the  oil  districts  of  Louisiana. 
Since  coming  to  Fort  Worth  in  1918  Mr. 
Pyron  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Gulf 
Production  Company  and  has  also  acquired 
other  interests  in  a business  way  in  this  city. 

He  is  prominent  in  Masonry,  a Knight 
Templar  and  Scottish  Rite,  and  also  a Shriner, 
is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and 
River  Crest  Country  Club.  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Mid  Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, and  a vice  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1907  Mr. 
Pyron  married  Mary  Greer,  of  Beaumont, 
Texas.  Politically  Mr.  Pyron  is  a republican. 

Bert  J.  Bean.  Physically  and  in  popula- 
tion and  business  Wichita  Falls  is  a new  city. 
Men  who  were  here  ten  years  ago  are  referred 
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to  as  old  timers.  One  interesting  case  of  sur- 
vival from  a much  earlier  period  is  that  of 
Bert  J.  Bean.  The  Bean  family  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  about  the  time  the  first  railroad 
was  built,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Bert  J. 
Bean  has  exemplified  that  quality  of  enterprise 
that  has  enabled  him  to  keep  his  business  ex- 
panding and  growing  in  proportion  to  his  en- 
vironment. When  Wichita  Falls  was  little 
more  than  a4country  town  the  O.  W.  Bean  & 
Son  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  house  was 
one  of  the  institutions  that  attracted  trade 
to  the  city  from  a large  surrounding  country. 
Bert  J.  Bean  is  still  in  business,  but  in  recent 
years  has  specialized,  eliminating  groceries, 
and  is  now  proprietor  of  the  finest  cofifee 
roasting  plant  in  Northwestern  Texas. 

Mr.  Bean  was  born  at  Jackson,  Michigan, 
November  18,  1868,  son  of  Otis  W.  and  Jennie 
(Butler)  Bean.  His  American  ancestry  goes 
back  to  the  very  earliest  Colonial  period, 
where  one  Sir  John  Bean  came  to  the  Colonies 
from  Scotland.  Members  of  the  family  have 
been  in  successive  generations  identified  with 
nearly  all  the  new  states  and  districts  in  their 
development.  Moses  W.  Bean  was  born  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  1834,  when  two  years 
of  age,  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Southern 
Michigan.  His  father,  Sinkler  Bean,  estab- 
lished a home  in  the  wilderness  at  what  is  now 
the  City  of  Jackson.  Otis  W.  Bean  became 
a merchant  and  also  for  a number  of  years 
was  a tanner  in  Michigan.  His  home  and  his 
land  at  Jackson  included  the  historic  spot 
known  as  “under  the  oaks”  where  the  republi- 
can party  was  born  in  Michigan  by  formal 
organization  in  1854.  Otis  W.  Bean  attended 
that  meeting  which  launched  the  Grand  Old 
Party.  The  old  Bean  home  at  Jackson  is 
still  standing,  and  on  the  property  is  a tablet 
commemorating  the  historic  meeting  of  orig- 
inal republicans. 

In  1883  Otis  W.  Bean  brought  his  family 
from  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  to  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas.  Bert  J.  Bean  was  then  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  acquired  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Tecumseh.  His  older 
brother,  Charles  W.  Bean,  is  now  living  in 
California.  There  was  one  sister,  Mrs.  Nina 
Butler,  of  Long  Beach,  California. 

In  1889  was  organized  the  grocery  firm  of 
O.  W.  Bean  & Son,  Bert  being  junior  partner. 
Otis  W.  Bean  built  for  his  store  building  a 
two-story  brick  on  Ohio  Street  near  Sixth. 
This  structure  is  still  standing  and  is  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  early  commercial  dis- 
tricts of  Wichita  Falls.  From  a retail  busi- 


ness the  firm  began  jobbing  and  extended  its 
wholesale  trade  in  groceries  all  over  Northern 
Texas  and  Southern  Oklahoma.  Otis  W. 
Bean  was  a fine  type  of  merchant  and  made 
his  name  synonymous  with  the  strictest  com- 
mercial honor.  He  died  in  1900,  and  after 
his  death  Bert  J.  Bean  continued  the  business 
as  a grocery  until  1913. 

He  then  organized  the  Bert  Bean  Coffee 
Company,  wholesale  coffee  roasters.  His  plant 
was  on  Indiana  Avenue  until  the  fall  of  1919, 
when  he  moved  into  his  present  building, 
which  he  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Ohio  streets.  This  building  is 
a brick  and  concrete  structure,  one  story  and 
basement,  100  by  37l/2  feet,  fronting  on  Sixth 
Street.  It  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  was  de- 
signed and  built  exclusively  for  the  business, 
and  exemplifies  all  the  value  of  Mr.  Bean’s 
long  experience.  There  is  no  other  coffee 
roasting  plant  like  it  in  Texas,  but  more  im- 
portant than  the  mechanical  facilities  is  the 
knowledge  Mr.  Bean  has  gained  from  thirty 
years  of  experience.  He  is  a real  expert  in 
the  ranks  of  coffee  roasters.  At  this  plant 
coffees  are  selected,  blended,  roasted,  ground 
and  tested  for  “cup  quality”  before  being  mar- 
keted, and  the  extensive  business  is  a tribute 
to  the  faultless  quality  of  his  product. 

As  the  city’s  oldest  merchant  Mr.  Bean  has 
likewise  been  one  of  the  most  public  spirited 
citizens.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  being  formerly  one  of  its 
directors,  is  a member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Elks,  and  in  former  years  served  as  a member 
of  the  city  council  and  was  also  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  Wichita  Rifles  of  the  Texas 
State  Militia.  He  has  long  been  prominent  in 
the  Texas  Retail  State  Merchants’  Association, 
and  at  one  time  was  vice  president  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  State  Bank.  In  1896  he  married 
Miss  Bessie  M.  Bean,  a first  cousin,  daughter 
of  Lorenzo  D.  Bean.  She  died  at  Wichita 
Falls  April  20,  1911,  leaving  one  son, 

Walter  L.  In  June,  1914,  Mr.  Bean  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Virgil  McMahon. 

Ben  G.  Oneal  is  a product  of  West  Texas, 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Weatherford,  and 
since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  his  practice  has 
been  largely  confined  to  civil  and  corporate 
affairs,  his  firm  handling  the  legal  interests  of 
some  of  the  wealthiest  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals in  North  Texas. 

Mr.  Oneal  was  born  near  Grenada  in  Gren- 
ada County,  Mississippi,  in  1875,  son  of  J.  M. 
and  Elizabeth  (Lamb)  Oneal.  He  was  a 
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small  child  when  his  father  died,  and  in  1879 
his  mother  and  her  family  came  to  Texas. 
The  maternal  grandfather,  Nathan  Lamb, 
located  in  Stephens  County  when  it  was  out 
on  the  frontier,  and  became  identified  with 
the  cattle  industry.  The  home  of  the  Lamb 
family  was  a little  north  of  west  of  Brecken- 
ridge,  county  seat  of  Stephens  County,  and  in 
a locality  now  central  in  one  of  the  greatest 
oil  booms  in  history. 

Ben  G.  Oneal  grew  up  on  a Texas  ranch, 
but  spent  about  seven  years  in  college  and  uni- 
versity, attending  both  the  University  of 
Texas  and  the  Lffiiversity  of  Nashville  in 
Tennessee.  After  three  years  in  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Texas  he  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree.  When  he  took 
up  practice  at  Weatherford,  the  county  seat  of 
historic  Parker  County,  his  partner  was  the 
Hon.  Fritz  Lanham,  now  congressman,  and 
son  of  the  late  Governor  Lanham.  Mr.  Oneal 
continued  general  practice  at  Weatherford 
until  1916,  when  he  removed  to  Wichita  Falls. 

In  Wichita  Falls  he  is  a member  of  the  firm 
Martin  & Oneal,  his  partner  being  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Martin.  They  represent  oil  companies 
and  other  corporations  and  have  handled  cases 
involving  values  running  into  the  millions,  and 
their  firm  is  one  of  secure  prestige  in  the 
North  Texas  bar. 

Mr.  Oneal  has  never  aspired  to  political 
office  of  any  kind.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  of  Parker 
County,  has  assisted  many  friends  to  political 
office,  and  rather  reluctantly  has  been  drawn 
into  politics  at  Wichita  Falls,  though  never  as 
a candidate  for  office.  He  is  a successful  law- 
yer and  his  whole  ambition  is  within  the  strict 
limits  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Oneal  married 
Miss  Cora  Maude  Norton,  of  Fort  Worth. 

Charles  Edwin  Watson  is  one  of  Wichita 
Falls’  progressive  young  business  men,  a 
painting  contractor,  and  has  developed  an  or- 
ganization equipped  and  expert  enough  to 
carry  out  his  advanced  ideas  in  what  is  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  building 
trades. 

Mr.  Watson  was  born  in  Shelby  County, 
Illinois,  in  1888,  and  was  reared  and  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  county.  Later 
he  worked  and  earned  his  way  through  college 
at  Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana.  He  also 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  a painter,  and 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities. 


A few  years  ago  Mr.  Watson  came  to  Texas 
and  for  a time  took  contracts  for  painting  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  especially  ranch 
houses.  He  has  been  at  Wichita  Falls  since 
1917,  and  had  located  here  and  become  ac- 
quainted and  established  in  his  trade  in  time 
to  benefit  from  the  great  building  boom  that 
followed  the  oil  development  of  1918.  He  was 
the  painting  contractor  who  handled  the  work 
for  many  of  the  large  and  costly  residences  of 
the  city,  including  those  of  T.  P.  Adams,  N. 
H.  Martin,  Clint  Wood,  J.  J.  Perkins,  Freear, 
Norton  and  Cline.  Mr.  Watson  has  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  mere  routine  handling 
of  his  trade  and  business.  He  has  artistic 
ideas  and  endeavors  to  make  his  business  a 
medium  of  expression  of  the  very  best  and 
most  advanced  processes  in  the  use  of  paint  as 
a decorative  material.  In  line  with  this  he 
spent  some  weeks  early  in  1921  touring  the 
eastern  cities,  studying  modern  methods  in  his 
business,  both  as  found  expressed  in  exterior 
painting  and  interior  designing  and  decorat- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1921  he  began  his  busi- 
ness on  a practically  reorganized  basis  as  a 
first-class  metropolitan  painting  shop,  with  an 
expert  decorator  in  addition  to  a complete 
force  of  skilled  workmen.  This  business  is  at 
805  Lamar  Street. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a member  of  the  business 
council  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and 
a member  of  Maskat  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Wichita  Falls.  He  married  Miss 
Geneva  Jolly,  who  was  born  at  Hamlet, 
Starke  County,  Indiana,  not  far  from  Val- 
paraiso, where  he  attended  college.  They  have 
one  son,  Kenneth  Watson. 

J.  W.  Poindexter,  president  of  the  Poin- 
dexter Furniture  & Carpet  Company,  one  of 
the  large  wholesale  and  retail  concerns  having 
their  home  in  Fort  Worth,  for  a number  of 
years  past  has  been  prominently  associated 
with  that  city’s  mercantile  affairs. 

Mr.  Poindexter  was  born  in  Southern 
Texas,  near  Navasota,  Grimes  County,  March 
10,  1875.  His  parents,  J.  W.  and  Jennie  M. 
(Brodnax)  Poindexter,  came  to  Texas  at  an 
early  date,  his  father  being  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  his  mother  of  Kentucky.  In  1885 
the  Poindexters  moved  to  Fort  Worth,  and 
J.  W.  Poindexter,  Sr.,  died  here  in  the  same 
year.  The  son  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  had 
to  hustle  for  himself  after  that,  making  his 
own  living  and  also  assisting  in  rearing  the 
younger  two  brothers  and  two  daughters  of 
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the  family.  Much  of  his  education  he  ac- 
quired in  a night  school.  About  1896  Mr. 
Poindexter  entered  the  employ  of  the  Mad- 
dox-Ellison  Company,  now  the  Ellison  Furni- 
ture Company,  and  was  with  that  well  known 
Fort  Worth  house  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. He  finally  resigned  his  executive  post 
in  June,  1920,  and  organized  the  Poindexter 
Furniture  & Carpet  Company,  incorporated 
for  $200,000  capital.  It  is  both  a wholesale 
and  retail  business,  and  has  well  established 
trade  connections  throughout  the  Southwest. 
Mr.  Poindexter  is  a stockholder  in  several 
other  Fort  Worth  business  enterprises.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Order  of  Elks. 

On  July  3,  1906,  he  married  Miss  Carrie 
Bell  Richardson,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  M. 
Richardson.  Her  father  was  a native  of  Hart 
County,  Kentucky,  was  prominent  in  the  Ken- 
tucky tobacco  business,  and  came  to  Texas  in 
1881,  locating  in  Fort  Worth,  where  for  many 
years  he  lived  retired.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
Poindexter  was  Mary  E.  Walters,  a native  of 
Woodburn,  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Poindexter  was 
the  next  to  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  and 
was  a child  when  brought  from  Woodburn, 
Kentucky,  her  native  town,  to  Fort  Worth. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poindexter  have  three  children: 
Jane  Elizabeth,  Virginia  Lines  and  Edna  May, 
all  of  whom  were  born  in  Fort  Worth. 

John  L.  McMahon,  of  Wichita  Falls,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Texas  Company  for 
North  Texas,  has  had  a veteran’s  experience 
in  practically  every  branch  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  As  he  has  been  in  the  business  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  it  seems  appropriate 
that  he  should  have  been  born  and  reared  in 
the  original  oil  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  oil  fields  of 
that  state,  but  in  some  capacity  has  been  identi- 
fied with  oil  production  and  transportation  in 
practically  every  great  field  in  the  United 
States  except  California. 

He  was  born  at  Karns  City,  Butler  County, 
Pennsylvania,  some  forty  odd  years  ago,  and 
his  father  was  an  oil  man  almost  from  the  time 
of  the  original  discoveries  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Going  into  the  work  when  a boy, 
Mr.  McMahon’s  experience  has  covered  every 
phase  of  the  oil  business  except  refining,  indi- 
vidually, and  for  a couple  of  the  major  pro- 
ducing and  pipe  line  companies.  He  has  been 
a producer  and  pipe  lineman  in  all  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  for  several  years  was  an  individual 
producer  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 


Mr.  McMahon  made  his  first  connection 
with  the  Texas  Company  in  Texas  in  1913.  He 
was  one  of  the  company’s  key  men  until  1915, 
when  he  resigned  and  again  took  up  inde- 
pendent operations.  In  1918  he  resumed  his 
connection  with  the  Texas  Company  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  production  in  North 
Texas  at  Wichita  Falls.  In  handling  the  vast 
properties  under  his  supervision  in  this  field 
Mr.  McMahon  goes  about  his  work  with  that 
quiet  efficiency  and  promptness  of  decision 
which  mark  the  master  executive. 

The  Texas  Company  has  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  the  most  extensive  pipe  line 
equipment  in  Wichita  County.  The  corpora- 
tion is  the  county’s  largest  tax  payer.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  the  Texas  Company  are 
the  largest  producers  and  refiners  of  oil  in  the 
United  States.  Its  tank  cars  go  up  and  down 
over  every  railroad  in  the  country,  and 
through  the  products  the  company’s  name  has 
become  one  of  the  familiar  household  words. 
The  principal  business  headquarters  are  in 
Houston  and  in  New  York.  The  company  has 
production  amounting  to  thousands  of  barrels 
a day  in  Mexico.  Its  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant refinery  is  at  Port  Arthur.  The  state  is 
proud  of  the  corporation  that  has  taken  the 
title  of  the  Lone  Star  commonwealth.  It  is  a 
home  corporation,  and  has  done  more  for 
Texas  than  any  other  agency.  It  has  spent 
money  in  unlimited  and  almost  fabulous 
amounts  in  drilling  and  bringing  in  wells, 
building  pipe  lines  and  refineries  and  other  im- 
provements, and  is  an  industry  in  which  Texas 
men  have  always  figured  prominently  in  its 
executive  affairs.  The  company  had  its  origin 
at  Spindletop  at  Beaumont  the  first  year  of  the 
oil  boom  there  in  1902.  Two  of  the  men  most 
conspicuous  in  its  early  affairs  was  the  late. 
John  W.  Gates  and  J.  S.  Cullinan,  now  of 
Houston.  The  capital  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  Texas  Company  have  in  recent  years  been 
extended  into  other  fields,  and  have  developed 
other  mineral  resources  in  Texas,  chiefly  the 
great  sulphur  deposits  of  the  Southeast. 

Since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  Mr. 
McMahon  has  exerted  himself  outside  the 
lines  of  his  business  to  promote  every  move- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  city.  He  is  one 
of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  City  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  greatest  banks 
in  the  Southwest.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Wichita  Club. 
Mr.  McMahon  married  Miss  Myra -King,  and 
their  two  children  are  Margaret  and  Myra 
Jane. 
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L.  E.  Peters,  a manufacturer  of  cigars  and 
one  of  the  enterprising  business  men  of  Fort 
Worth,  has  won  his  right  to  the  position  he 
occupies  in  his  community  through  solid  worth 
and  constant  industry.  He  was  born  in  Gray- 
son County,  Texas,  July  7,  1885,  a son  of 
R.  C.  and  Flora  (Haskins)  Peters,  natives  of 
Missouri  and  Minnesota,  respectively.  R.  C. 
Peters  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  was 
brought  to  Texas,  but  his  wife  was  only  two 
years  of  age  when  her  parents  located  in  the 
Lone  Star  state.  They  were  married  in  Parker 
County,  Texas,  and  are  still  living,  being  resi- 
dents of  Minnesota.  Thev  had  five  children, 
all  of  whom  are  living,  and  of  them  all  L.  E. 
Peters  is  the  eldest. 

Growing  up  in  Texas,  L.  E.  Peters  attended 
its  common  schools  and  then  learned  the  cigar 
making  trade  with  J.  E.  Westland,  beginning 
his  apprenticeship  when  only  fifteen  years  of 
age.  In  1912  he  bought  his  present  plant, 
where  he  gives  employment  to  forty  people, 
and  would  expand  his  business  if  he  could  se- 
cure experienced  workers.  He  is  a manufac- 
turing wholesaler  of  cigars,  and  his  territory 
extends  all  over  Texas  and  other  states  as  far 
North  as  New  York  City  and  Canada.  The 
quality  of  his  product  is  excellent,  and  there  is 
a demand  for  his  goods  which  is  steadily 
increasing. 

In  1907  Mr.  Peters  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Adalaide  Connell,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Mary  Adalaide.  Mr.  Peters  is  a 
Mason.  He  belongs  to  the  South  Side  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a deacon,  and  in  which 
he  is  a very  active  worker.  Having  spent  so 
many  years  at  Fort  Worth,  Mr.  Peters  is 
naturally  much  interested  in  its  growth  and 
development,  and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  able  to  develop  one  of  its  flourishing 
industries. 

A.  J.  Anderson.  One  of  the  oldest  com- 
mercial concerns  in  Fort  Worth  is  the  A.  J. 
Anderson  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ers in  sporting  goods,  hardware  and  electrical 
supplies  at  1101-1103  Houston  Street.  The 
business  is  a large  and  prosperous  one,  and 
for  years  its  facilities  have  met  all  the  varied 
demands  upon  a concern  of  this  kind  originat- 
ing in  an  extensive  territory  around  Fort 
Worth.  The  exceptional  interest  attaching  to 
the  business,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  product  of  and  has  responded  to  the 
direct  and  forceful  supervision  of  the  founder, 
who  established  himself  on  an  exceedingly 
modest  scale  at  Fort  Worth  about  a year  after 


the  little  village  on  the  hill  was  linked  with  the 
outside  world  by  a railroad  track.  Thus  the 
A.  J.  Anderson  Company,  now  an  incorpo- 
rated concern,  was  established  in  1877,  and 
A.  J.  Anderson  has  been  the  mainspring  of  its 
activities  ever  since,  a period  of  forty-four 
years. 

A.  J.  Anderson  was  born  at  Skei,  Norway, 
August  21,  1855.  His  father  was  Andre  P. 
Anderson  and  his  mother  Christina  Pederson, 
both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  He  was  one 
of  their  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. He  has  a brother,  Anthon  Anderson, 
and  a sister,  Nettie,  still  living,  both  at 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

A.  J.  Anderson  came  to  America  alone  in 
1873.  The  ship  that  carried  him  across  the 
ocean  landed  him  at  Galveston,  Texas,  so  that 
his  first  knowledge  of  America  was  acquired 
in  Texas.  In  1877  he  established  his  own 
business  at  Fort  Worth,  his  capital  stock  in 
trade  consisting  of  a credit  of  fifteen  dollars 
for  a set  of  hand  tools.  From  the  use  of  that 
equipment  he  has  made  his  enterprise  grow 
and  expand  into  the  business  mentioned  above. 
In  1907  the  A.  J.  Anderson  Company  was  in- 
corporated, with  Mr.  Anderson  as  president. 
From  the  first  it  has  been  a sporting  goods 
business,  but  its  stock  is  now  divided  into 
three  main  lines,  sporting  goods,  hardware  and 
electrical  supplies.  The  annual  turnover  of 
goods  now  aggregates  in  value  more  than  half 
a million  dollars,  and  approximately  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  used  for  the  business  on  Houston 
Street. 

A successful  business  man.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  been  equally  public  spirited  in  all  his  rela- 
tions to  Fort  Worth.  He  has  given  of  his 
means  and  influence  to  every  project  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
subscribed  and  paid  out  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  behalf  of  the  various  railroads, 
packing  houses,  manufacturing  plants  and 
other  industrial  projects.  Fort  Worth  con- 
tained five  hundred  inhabitants  when  he  came, 
and  it  is  a source  of  pride  to  him  that  he  now 
lives  in  and  has  an  important  place  in  this  city 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
First  Methodist  Church. 

Wiley  Gulick  Clarkson,  senior  member 
of  Clarkson  & Gaines,  architects  at  Fort 
Worth,  is  a native  Texan,  prepared  for  his 
profession  in  Chicago  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  steadily  been  making  a name  for 
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himself  in  his  chosen  work  and  since  1912  has 
practiced  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Clarkson  was  born  at  Corsicana,  Texas, 
November  28,  1885,  a son  of  William  Clark- 
son, a resident  of  Corsicana.  William  Clark- 
son was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1858,  and  has  lived  in  Texas  since  early  man- 
hood. Soon  after  locating  at  Corsicana  he  en- 
gaged in  the  foundry  and  machinery  business, 
and  still  owns  the  plant,  though  retired  from 
its  active  management.  The  mother  of  Wiley 
G.  Clarkson  was  born  in  Brenham,  Texas,  in 
1868,  but  was  reared  in  Corsicana,  to  which 
place  her  father  moved  when  she  was  a young 
girl.  The  Clarkson  family  for  generations 
have  furnished  voters  of  the  Democratic  faith. 

Wiley  G.  Clarkson  graduated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Corsicana  in  1903.  For  two  years 
he  was  a student  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  to  complete  his  technical  education  he 
spent  two  years  in  Chicago,  a student  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Mr.  Clarkson 
on  returning  to  Texas  practiced  architecture 
at  Corsicana  two  years,  and  in  1912  removed 
to  Fort  Worth.  As  an  architect  he  is  best 
known  for  the  large  number  of  beautiful  and 
conspicuous  homes  he  has  planned  and  super- 
vised at  Fort  Worth.  The  greater  number  of 
these  homes  are  in  Ryan  Place  and  River 
Crest.  He  became  associated  with  A.  W. 
Gaines  in  1919,  and  Clarkson  & Gaines  as  a 
firm  designs  work  of  all  classes,  including 
banks,  schoolhouses,  residences  and  industrial 
buildings. 

Mr.  Clarkson  is  a member  of  the  F^rt 
Worth  Club,  and  in  Masonry  is  affiliated  with 
Tulian  Field  Lodge.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Julian  Field 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  the  Council  and  Com- 
mandery  and  Moslah  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine. 

January  10,  1912,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Kate  Johnson,  daughter  of  Dr.  S.  W.  John- 
son of  Dallas.  Mrs.  Clarkson  was  also  born 
and  reared  in  Corsicana,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  and  finishing  her 
education  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  at 
Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson  have  one 
son,  Wiley  Gulick  Clarkson,  Jr. 

Stephen  Samuel  Lard.  While  late  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  may  have  worked  a hardship  upon 
some  concerns,  it  has  given  those  of  reliability 
a wonderful  opportunity  to  expand  and  place 
upon  the  market  goods  which  will  stand  the 
most  rigid  tests  with  reference  to  purity  and 


dependability.  In  nothing  are  these  regulations 
more  severe  than  those  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  other  creamery  prod- 
ucts, and  one  of  the  leading  concerns,  not  only 
of  Texas,  but  of  four  other  states,  is  that 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  Nissley 
, Creamery  Company  of  Texas,  manufactur- 
ers of  Mistletoe  butter,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Worth,  of  which  the  president  is  S.  S. 
Lard,  one  of  the  most  experienced  butter  men 
of  the  Southwest. 

S.  S.  Lard  was  born  in  Riley  County,  Kan- 
sas, October  9,  1885,  a son  of  Seldon  B.  and 
Adelide  A.  Lard.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
on  a farm,  and  there  he  acquired  a practical 
knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  under  his 
father’s  instruction.  Later  he  entered  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  took  a 
thorough  course  in  butter  making.  Upon  leav- 
ing college  Mr.  Lard,  although  only  a youth 
of  eighteen  years,  displayed  considerable  good 
sense  in  that  he  carefully  studied  the  question 
of  a location  for  one  of  his  calling,  and  se- 
lected Texas  as  the  most  desirable  one.  Act- 
ing upon  this  decision,  he  came  to  Fort  Worth 
in  March,  1904,  and  became  buttermaker  for 
his  present  company,  rising  in  two  years  to 
be  manager.  In  1908  he  acquired  control  of 
the  company,  and  since  then  has  expanded  the 
business  in  every  way.  The  company  now  has 
magnificent  plants  at  Fort  Worth,  Amarillo 
and  San  Antonio,  and  has  branches  all  over 
the  state  and  two  in  Louisiana,  and  a very 
large  trade  is  carried  on  by  mail  throughout 
five  states.  This  expansion  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  Mr.  Lard’s  technical  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  his  natural  executive  ability,  and 
no  man  in  the  city  or  state  is  more  deserving 
of  the  prosperity  he  enjoys  today  than  Mr. 
Lard. 

He  was  married  February  26,  1917,  to  Mary 
Potishman.  By  an  earlier  marriage  he  has  a 
son,  Homer.  Mr.  Lard  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  Fort  Worth,  and,  having  aided  in 
securing  many  of  the  present  improvements, 
knows  what  can  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  He 
takes  a great  pride  in  the  city  and  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  has  won,  by  ability  and  hard  work, 
an  enviable  place  in  his  community.  He  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the 
River  Crest  and  Glen  Garden  Country  clubs, 
the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Tames  Wilson  Spencer  established  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  in  the  year 
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1879,  and  in  the  passing  years  he  left  large 
and  worthy  impress  upon  the  civic  and  busi- 
ness history  of  this  favored  community  of  the 
Lone  Star  state.  Few  have  contributed  more 
definitely  to  the  substantial  and  normal  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  Fort  Worth  than  this 
sterling  citizen,  who  achieved  distinctive  suc- 
cess and  large  influence  and  who  was  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  president  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank,  which 
under  his  aggressive  and  resourceful  executive 
regime  became  one  of  the  staunch  and  valu- 
able financial  institutions  of  this  part  of  the 
state.  He  retired  voluntarily  from  the  presi- 
dency of  this  great  Fort  Worth  bank  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  was  recalled  to  the  presidency 
from  1916  to  1920,  and  since  that  time  has  not 
been  engaged  actively  in  business,  though  he 
maintains  a vigorous  supervision  of  his  per- 
sonal financial  and  property  interests. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  born  in  Lincoln  County, 
Tennessee,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1855,  and 
is  a son  of  the  late  Captain  Jonathan  E.  and 
Nancy  (Waggoner)  Spencer,  his  father  hav- 
ing been  a farmer,  merchant  and  mill  owner 
by  vocation.  Mr.  Spencer,  Sr.,  also  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
captain  in  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment,  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.  J.  W.  Spen- 
cer received  excellent  educational  advantages, 
and  as  a young  man  devoted  four  years  to  suc- 
cessful service  as  a teacher  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  state.  He  was  an  ambitious  and 
self-reliant  young  man  of  twenty-four  years 
when,  in  1879,  he  came  to  Texas  and  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  Fort  Worth,  where  he 
opened  a modest  retail  grocery.  Of  his  sig- 
nificantly progressive  and  successful  career  the 
following  statements  were  published  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank: 
“Success  came  rapidly,  and  he  entered  the 
wholesale  field.  In  1885  he  organized  the  Fort 
Worth  Grocery  Company,  the  business  of 
which  was  sold  to  the  Waples-Platter  Com- 
pany in  1893.  Mr.  Spencer’s  rapid  advance- 
ment in  merchandising  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
National  Bank,  of  which  John  R.  Hoxie  was 
the  founder  and  then  the  president,  and  he  was 
elected  vice  president  of  this  bank  in  1893. 
Upon  Mr.  Hoxie’s  retirement  the  following 
year  Mr.  Spencer  was  elected  president,  and 
he  retained  this  office  until  his  retirement  nine- 
teen years  later.  He  entered  the  banking  busi- 
ness shortly  before  the  real-estate  and  com- 
mercial collapse  in  Fort  Worth,  which  carried 


down  many  commercial  institutions  and 
caused  a long  period  of  depression.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties  the  business  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank  had  a 
continuous  and  surprising  growth,  and  speed- 
ily became  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  of 
the  city.  When  Mr.  Spencer  came  here  Fort 
Worth  had  a population  of  5,000,  which  soon 
dropped  to  3,000  upon  the  extension  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Hence  his  busi- 
ness career  covers  the  whole  period  of  Fort 
Worth’s  expansion  from  a country  town  to  the 
chief  distributing  and  manufacturing  city  of 
the  Southwest.  Throughout  this  long  period 
he  has  been  an  active  factor  in  all  the  city’s 
civic  and  material  affairs.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  school 
trustee,  and  in  various  other  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership.  The  directors  of 
the  bank  received  his  resignation  with  great 
regret,  and  adopted  feeling  resolutions  upon 
his  retirement.” 

Appreciative  and  significant  were  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
National  Bank  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Spencer  from  the  presidency  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  but  consonant  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  made  a matter  of  record  in  this  brief 
sketch  of  his  career: 

“Resolved,  That  in  accepting  the  resignation 
of  J.  W.  Spencer  as  president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  National  Bank,  the  directors 
record  their  exceeding  regret  at  the  severance 
of  a business  relation  which  had  lasted  for 
nineteen  years,  with  great  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders, pleasure  to  his  fellow  officers,  and 
inspiration  to  the  bank’s  employes. 

“He  has  proved  himself  a master  builder  and 
has  brought  the  institution  from  a position  of 
small  importance  to  one  of  large  influence  in 
the  city  and  the  state.  He  has  given  the  best 
service  that  is  in  him  to  weighty  responsibili- 
ties, and  has  discharged  them  with  such  suc- 
cess as  another  may  feel  proud  to  equal. 

“Reluctant  to  lose  his  service  as  chief  execu- 
tive, we  are  pleased  that  he  is  to  remain  as  a 
director,  that  we  are  still  to  have  his  wise 
counsel  and  are  still  to  enjoy  his  association. 
We  congratulate  him  upon  being  able  to  sat- 
isfy his  desire  for  rest,  and  we  wish  for  him 
in  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  the  full 
measure  of  contentment  which  his  fidelity,  his 
industry  and  his  uprightness  so  richly  de- 
serve.” 

Mr.  Spencer  still  finds  his  interests  centered 
in  Fort  Worth,  where  he  retains  the  position 
of  vice  chairman  of  the  directorate  of  the 
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Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank,  and 
where  he  still  remains  an  influential  figure  in 
civic  affairs,  as  one  whose  loyalty  as  a citizen 
is  on  a parity  with  his  distinctive  ability  and 
forceful  personality. 

In  that  his  letter  of  resignation  measurably 
denotes  the  character  and  broad  outlook  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  but  fitting  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  text  find  reproduction  in  this 
review.  From  his  letter  of  resignation,  there- 
fore, are  made  the  following  extracts,  the  let- 
ter being  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  bank  over  whose  affairs  he  had  long 
and  ably  presided  as  chief  executive : 

“All  men  at  some  time  during  their  business 
careers  dwell  longingly  upon  the  idea  of  retir- 
ing at  some  future  date,  that  they  may  enjoy 
fully,  and  without  the  weight  of  responsibility, 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  before  old  age  makes 
it  impossible.  In  most  cases  the  allurements 
of  fame  and  fortune  cause  a postponement 
until  it  is  too  late  and  the  victim  actually  dies 
in  the  harness.  Between  these  two  theories, 
‘die  in  the  harness’  and  ‘retire  and  rest,’  I have 
been  struggling  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
has  been  said  that  ‘fame  is  an  empty  bubble,’ 
but  whether  it  is  or  not,  I have  to  my  credit 
the  leadership  of  two  institutions,  one  mercan- 
tile, the  other  financial,  from  very  modest  be- 
ginnings to  very  successful  issues  during  the 
past  thirty-three  years  of  my  residence  in  Fort 
Worth.  Hence  ‘fame  and  fortune,’  used  in 
the  general  sense,  have  lost  their  charm  for 
me,  and  it  becomes  my  duty,  first  to  myself, 
and  second  to  this  bank,  to  step  aside  and 
‘take  a rest.’  Some  of  my  friends  have  warned 
me  not  to  do  this,  for,  having  led  such  an 
active  life,  I will  become  discontented  and 
restless.  If  such  should  prove  true,  then  my 
reply  is  that  there  are  fields  of  labor  other 
than  those  of  commerce  and  finance  to  which  I 
can  go  and  obtain  surcease  from  the  unrest 
that  comes  to  the  idle,  whether  it  be  enforced 
or  voluntary  idleness. 

“Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  I must 
confess  much  concern  in  relinquishing  my 
holdings  and  official  position  as  chief  officer 
of  a bank  second  to  none  in  soundness  and  in 
service  to  its  patrons.  In  leaving  I desire  to 
emphasize  my  belief  that  this  bank  has  been 
built  upon  such  a foundation  that  even  a 
greater  advance  in  business  and  commercial 
importance  awaits  its  immediate  future.  My 
intimate  contact  with  my  associates  enables  me 
to  say  with  authority  that  they  have  no  supe- 
riors, and  I bespeak  for  the  next  president  the 
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same  sympathy  and  loyalty  that  have  so  gen- 
erously been  extended  to  me.” 

October  26,  1876,  Mr.  Spencer  married 
Miss  Josie  Holt,  a daughter  of  D.  B.  Holt,  a 
well  known  merchant  of  Lynchburg,  Tennes- 
see, and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born 
five  daughters,  as  follows:  Pearl,  now  Mrs. 
John  E.  Homan,  of  Fort  Worth;  Sallie,  who 
married  Dr.  H.  L.  Entriken  and  resides  in 
Enid,  Oklahoma ; Nannie,  who  married 
George  F.  Rozell,  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank,  Fort 
Worth;  Fay,  who  married  J.  N.  Tucker  and 
resides  in  Oklahoma  City ; and  Mabel,  the 
wife  of  J.  M.  Higginbotham,  of  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Spencer  and  his  family  have  long  been 
devoted  members  of  the  Broadway  Baptist 
Church  of  Fort  Worth,  which  he  served  for 
many  years  as  a deacon. 

City  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of 
Wichita  Falls.  The  City  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Wichita  Falls,  resulting  from 
the  consolidation  of  two  older  banks,  the  City 
National  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
in  May,  1920,  gave  to  Wichita  Falls  a finan- 
cial institution  with  resources  of  over  twenty- 
two  million  dollars,  making  it  the  financial 
pillar  of  much  of  the  constructive  business  and 
industrial  power  that  properly  centers  in 
Wichita  Falls. 

The  history  of  the  bank  also  involves  much 
of  the  history  of  Wichita  Falls  finance.  The 
City  National  Bank  was  the  second  bank  of 
Wichita  Falls,  and  was  organized  by  Colonel 
John  G.  James  on  March  11,  1890.  Colonel 
James  was  Wichita  Falls’  pioneer  banker,  hav- 
ing organized  the  first  bank,  a private  insti- 
tution, subsequently  known  as  the  Panhandle 
National  Bank.  The  first  home  of  the  City 
National  was  a small  red  brick  building  at  the 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Indiana  streets.  It  had 
been  the  home  of  Colonel  James’  private  bank, 
and  still  later  served  as  the  city  hall.  The 
City  National  was  capitalized  at  $50,000.  On 
March  16,  1892,  Colonel  James  was  succeeded 
as  president  by  Joseph  A.  Kemp,  who  for 
twenty-eight  years  was  president  and  is  now 
president  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. At  that  time  the  capital  was  increased 
to  $75,000.  It  was  the  character  and  business 
resourcefulness  of  Mr.  Kemp  that  upheld  the 
City  National  Bank  during  the  hard  years  that 
began  with  the  panic  of  1893.  Besides  the 
financial  panic  there  was  a period  of  crop  fail- 
ure, and  in  1897  the  condition  of  the  bank 
was  at  such  a low  ebb  that  an  assessment  of 
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stockholders  was  averted  only  through  Mr. 
Kemp  prevailing  on  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency  to  defer  the  calling  of  such  assess- 
ment until  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  That 
year  brought  an  abundant  harvest,  followed  by 
two  other  good  years,  and  the  bank  having 
narrowly  escaped  the  crisis  enjoyed  a period  of 
prosperity  proportionate  to  the  country  itself. 
Except  for  those  hard  years  the  City  National 
never  paid  less  than  ten  per  cent  annual  divi- 
dends, and  at  one  time  declared  a hundred  per 
cent  stock  dividend.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation the  City  National  Bank  had  capital, 
surplus  and  profits  of  $1,240,163.88,  while 
the  total  resources  were  well  upwards  of 
seventeen  million  dollars. 

Some  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Wichita  Falls  have  been  officially 
identified  with  the  City  National  Bank.  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  Joseph  A. 
Kemp,  the  story  of  whose  career  is  presented 
elsewhere.  When  he  became  officially  identi- 
fied with  the  bank  in  1891  there  were  two  men 
in  the  clerical  force  who  are  now  active  vice 
presidents  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  whose  record  of  service  is  slightly 
lonsrer  than  that  of  Mr.  Kemp.  They  are 
P.  P.  Langford  and  W.  L.  Robertson,  the  lat- 
ter having  joined  the  bank  as  bookkeeper  soon 
after  its  organization.  Another  vice  president 
is  C.  W.  Snider,  who  for  eight  years  was 
cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank  and  who  in 
recent  years  has  become  prominent  in  oil  pro- 
duction around  Wichita  Falls.  Another  active 
vice  president  is  J.  T.  Harrell,  who  is  a veteran 
Iowa  banker  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls  at  the 
beginning  of  1920.  The  cashier  of  the  City 
National  Bank  is  R.  E.  Shepherd,  who  had 
been  made  cashier  of  the  City  National  just  a 
few  months  before  the  consolidation. 

The  history  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce belongs  entirely  to  the  modern  period 
of  Wichita  Falls.  This  bank  was  established 
in  May,  1914,  by  Charles  W.  Reid,  who  served 
as  president  until  the  consolidation  and  is  now 
an  active  vice  president  of  the  new  institution. 
C.  E.  Basham,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  was 
the  vice  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  for  a short  period  before  the  con- 
solidation. He  came  to  Wichita  Falls  from  the 
Waggoner  National  Bank  of  Vernon,  Texas, 
with  which  bank  he  had  been  connected  for  a 
number  of  years.  Though  a young  bank,  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  took  rank  as 
third  among  the  city’s  banks  in  resources  by 
1920,  its  capital  and  surplus  having  been 


doubled  in  Tuly,  1918,  and  again  in  August, 
1919. 

Taylor  Hudson  has  shown  signal  initiative 
ability  and  well  directed  progressiveness  within 
the  period  of  his  residence  at  Wichita  Falls, 
where,  early  in  the  year  1920,  he  organized  the 
Taylor  Hudson  Company,  as  the  executive 
head  of  which  he  is  developing  a large  and 
prosperous  business  in  the  handling  of  the 
Stearns-Knight  and  other  popular  automo- 
biles. For  the  facile  handling  and  distribu- 
tion of  motor  cars  he  has  effected  the  erection 
of  a handsome  and  modern  building,  with  the 
best  of  equipment,  and  this  garage  is  eligibly 
located  at  808  Lamar  Street.  The  estab- 
lishment takes  precedence  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  important  of  its  kind  in  this  favored 
section  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  born  at  Belton,  Bell 
County,  Texas,  and  is  a son  of  Taylor  Hud- 
son, M.  D.,  and  Elizabeth  (Long)  Hudson, 
who  still  maintain  their  residence  at  Belton, 
where  Doctor  Hudson  holds  prestige  as  one 
of  the  representative  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Bell  County,  both  he  and  his  wife  being 
members  of  old  and  honored  Texas  families. 
Doctor  Hudson  is  a son  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Hudson,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Ala- 
bama, and  who  became  a pioneer  physician 
and  influential  citizen  of  Bell  County,  Texas, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  bis  death. 
W.  J.  Long,  maternal  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  was  the  first  sheriff  of 
Bell  County. 

Taylor  Hudson  gained  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place  and 
supplemented  this  by  a four  years’  course  in 
the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, in  which  institution  he  specialized  in 
mechanical  and  civil  engineering.  For  two 
years  after  leaving  college  he  was  in  service 
with  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad,  engaged  in  im- 
portant construction  work  in  Texas.  He  then 
went  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  became  a 
factory  salesman  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Automobile  Company.  As  a 
representative  of  this  great  manufactory  he 
traveled  extensively  through  the  United  States, 
with  headquarters  for  a time  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  later  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
Colorado. 

In  September,  1918,  Mr.  Hudson  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
and  effected  the  organization  of  the  Hudson 
Oil  Company,  the  stock  of  which  found  ready 
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sale  in  the  stock  market  of  New  York  City. 
In  the  exploitation  of  the  oil-producing  enter- 
prise of  this  company  Mr.  Hudson  was  very 
successful,  though  his  capitalistic  resources 
were  very  limited  when  he  initiated  operations, 
with  characteristic  determination  and  vigor. 
His  resumption  of  active  association  with  the 
automobile  business  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  1920,  as  previously  noted,  and  he  is  not 
only  making  the  business  a distinctive  success 
but  has  secure  status  as  one  of  the  progressive 
and  representative  business  men  of  the 
younger  generation  in  the  thriving  city  of 
Wichita  Falls.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  an 
enthusiast  in  the  furtherance  of  measures  and 
enterprises  tending  to  advance  the  civic  and 
material  progress  of  the  thriving  city  in  which 
he  maintains  his  home  and  in  which  his  inter- 
ests are  centered. 

Mr.  Hudson  married  Miss  Eldora  McGin- 
ley,  daughter  of  M.  McGinley,  formerly  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Wichita  Falls  but 
now  a resident  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth. 

Lloyd  Hawley  McKee.  Integrity  of  pur- 
pose, uprightness  of  dealing,  soundness  of 
principle  and  a keen  sense  of  business  values 
are  qualities  which  go  toward  developing  the 
substantial  men  of  affairs.  No  man  reaches 
a prosperous  material  condition  without  striv- 
ing towards  some  desired  end,  but  he  must 
have  something  back  of  the  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed in  order  to  attain  his  object.  Natural 
and  acquired  qualities  which  are  rooted  in  a 
foundation  of  deep-laid  principles  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  Fort 
Worth  that  so  many  of  its  men  do  possess 
these  characteristics,  for  through  them  and 
their  consequent  efforts  has  been  brought 
about  the  present  day  supremacy  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  Tarrant  County.  One  of  the  men 
above  referred  to  is  L.  H.  McKee,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Waples-Platter  Grocer  Company. 

Mr.  McKee  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Mis- 
souri, November  15,  1875,  a son  of  Edwin 
and  Frances  McKee,  natives  of  New  York, 
who  moved  to  Missouri,  and  after  a stay  at 
Chillicothe  became  residents  of  Macon,  that 
state,  and  there  L.  H.  McKee  was  reared  and 
received  his  educational  training  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  that  point.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  was  associated  with  his  father,  first 
in  his  mercantile  interests  and  later  in  the 
development  of  coal  interests  in  Northern 
Missouri,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  Col- 


fax, Louisiana,  where  the  two  engaged  in  lum- 
bering upon  an  extensive  scale. 

In  1905  Mr.  McKee  came  to  Texas,  and 
for  some  time  was  connected  with  manufac- 
turing ventures,  but  in  1907  became  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Waples-Platter  Grocer  Com- 
pany, rising  to  be  assistant  secretary  and  later 
was  made  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  branch 
of  the  business.  Since  1916  he  has  been  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  and  has  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  under  his 
supervision.  This  company  is  a very  large 
one  and  has  about  twenty  houses  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma,  its  volume  of  business  enti- 
tling it  to  the  position  of  being  one  of  the  most 
extensive  jobbing  grocery  houses  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  his  holdings  in  this 
company  Mr.  McKee  is  a stockholder  in  a 
number  of  local  concerns,  and  is  a man  of 
large  affairs  and  assured  position. 

In  1907  he  was  married  to  Helen  Waples, 
the  daughter  of  John  G.  Waples,  and  they 
have  three  children:  Edward,  Helen  and  John 
Paul.  Mr.  McKee  belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country  Club,  and 
is  active  in  both  organizations.  His  value  to 
his  community  as  a man  and  a citizen  is  un- 
questioned, and  few  men  inspire  more  con- 
fidence than  he. 

' re'  1 H'Wlll 

Benjamin  F.  Witt.  In  Gainesville  Benja- 
min F.  Witt  has  for  many  years  been  a hard 
working  business  man,  is  one  of  the  leading 
grocery  merchants  of  the  city,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  citizens  have  put  a requisition  upon 
him  for  public  duty  and  public  honor.  Mr. 
Witt  represents  one  of  the  pioneer  families 
of  Cooke  County.  He  was  himself  a child 
when  his  parents  moved  to  this  frontier  region 
a few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war, 
now  fully  half  a century  ago. 

Before  coming  to  Texas  the  Witts  were  resi- 
dents of  Missouri  and  prior  to  that  were  Ten- 
nesseans. The  Gainsville  merchant’s  grand- 
father was  Rev.  James  Witt,  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  noted  for  his 
splendid  and  vigorous  physique  and  his  far 
reaching  influence  and  work  as  a Baptist  min- 
ister. He  married  a member  of  the  Kirby 
family,  and  they  had  a large  number  of  chil- 
dren, including  Joseph  R.,  James,  Silas  and 
John,  all  of  whom  came  to  Texas.  The  de- 
scendants of  some  of  these  brothers  are  still 
in  Bell  and  McLennan  counties. 

Joseph  R.  Witt,  father  of  Benjamin  F.  Witt, 
was  a native  of  Tennessee,  where  he  had  only 
the  advantages  of  the  country  schools.  • He 
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had  a keen  and  inspiring  mind,  increased  his 
knowledge  through  life,  was  a constant 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  and  a firm  believer 
in  their  authenticity  and  active  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  From  Tennessee  he  moved  to  Mis- 
souri and  served  three  years  in  a Missouri 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Union  army,  escap- 
ing wounds  or  capture.  As  a Union  man  he 
became  identified  with  the  Republican  party, 
and  retained  that  affiliation  until  a few  years 
before  his  death,  when  he  voted  as  a Demo- 
crat, and  all  of  his  sons  took  up  the  latter 
political  affiliation. 

Joseph  R.  Witt  had  married  in  Dade  County, 
Missouri,  and  from  that  section  he  started  with 
his  family  in  the  spring  of  1871  and  by  wagons 
traveled  to  Texas.  He  established  his  home 
nine  miles  south  of  Gainesville,  starting  a new 
farm  on  the  prairie.  He  cut  and  split  the 
rails  which  fenced  his  land,  and  his  first  home 
was  a small  log  cabin  with  a dirt  floor.  This 
served  as  the  family  habitation  for  several 
years,  until  he  could  freight  the  lumber  from 
Jefferson,  Texas,  for  the  construction  of  a 
more  commodious  frame  house.  Only  a few 
years  before  his  death  he  left  the  farm  and 
moved  to  Gainesville,  and  the  old  house  is 
still  doing  service  on  the  farm.  Joseph  R. 
Witt  had  some  difficulty  and  discouraging  ex- 
periences the  first  few  years  he  tried  farming 
and  stock  raising  in  Cooke  County.  The  trials 
and  burdens  finally  accumulated  until  he  began 
loading  up  his  goods  preparatory  to  a return 
to  Missouri.  While  this  was  going  on  an  old 
and  prominent  resident  of  the  county,  Judge 
Piper,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  inquired 
about  his  neighbor’s  actions.  Joseph  Witt  re- 
plied that  he  was  going  back  to  Missouri  be- 
cause he  couldn't  make  a living.  “Do  not 
think  of  such  a thing,”  said  the  judge,  “as 
long  as  I have  a dollar  you  shall  have  half 
of  it,  and  we  need  just  such  men  as  you  are 
to  stay  in  the  country  and  help  improve  and 
build  the  right  kind  of  society  here.”  This 
with  other  assurances  turned  the  scale  in  favor 
of  remaining,  his  goods  were  taken  off  the 
wagons,  and  Joseph  Witt  lived  to  rejoice  that 
he  had  accepted  the  old  judge’s  advice,  since 
he  succeeded  financially,  purchased  two  addi- 
tional farms  and  died  possessed  of  a good 
estate.  The  same  kind  of  land  he  paid  $1.25 
an  acre  for  is  now  worth  $175.00  an  acre.  He 
was  a sturdy  farmer  and  an  equally  sturdy 
citizen,  and  his  influence  for  good  remains  in 
that  community  today.  He  continued  active  in 
rural  affairs  until  he  was  about  sixty,  and  then 
retired,  being  satisfied  with  what  he  had 


achieved  financially  and  with  the  industry  he 
had  poured  out  in  the  development  of  the 
locality.  Leaving  the  farm,  he  moved  to 
Gainesville  and  lived  quietly  in  his  suburban 
home  there  until  he  died  in  1906  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three. 

He  married  Josie  Holder,  a native  of  Dade 
County,  Missouri,  daughter  of  Martin  Holder. 
She  died  a year  before  her  husband  and  was 
four  years  his  junior.  A brief  record  of  their 
children  is  as  follows:  William  J.,  of  Gaines- 
ville; Nora,  wife  of  B.  F.  Frantz,  of  Gaines- 
ville ; Benjamin  F. ; Clara  Belle,  wife  of  Lewis 
Rogers,  now  general  attorney  for  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  at  Houston;  James  Martin, 
a farmer  nine  miles  south  of  Gainesville;  Rob- 
ert, a farmer  at  Sugden,  Oklahoma ; Eva, 
wife  of  John  Dobkins,  of  Cooke  County; 
Ralph,  who  is  postmaster  of  Maud,  Okla- 
homa; Myrtle,  wife  of  Ed  Williams,  a Santa 
Fe  conductor  living  at  Gainesville. 

Taking  up  now  the  personal  career  and  ex- 
periences of  Benjamin  F.  Witt,  he  was  born 
in  Dade  County,  Missouri,  April  18,  1866,  and 
was  five  years  of  age  when  the  family  came  to 
Cooke  County.  In  his  rural  district  he  at- 
tended one  of  the  primitive  country  schools, 
walking  three  miles  to  the  schoolhouse,  which 
was  built  of  logs,  had  puncheon  seats,  and 
without  desks  of  any  kind.  He  learned  what 
he  could  there,  but  the  best  training  of  his 
early  boyhood  he  received  under  Prof.  J.  T. 
Leonard  in  the  school  at  Fairplay.  Later  he 
attended  school  at  Gainesville  and  also  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Paris.  He  received  a 
four  years’  state  certificate  to  teach,  and  had 
some  part  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
next  generation,  teaching  one  term  of  country 
school  at  Nelson  Grove  and  another  at  Buck 
Creek. 

After  leaving  school  work  Mr.  Witt  came 
to  Gainesville,  where  he  found  employment  in 
the  local  brick  yard.  This  was  the  hardest 
physical  labor  he  ever  experienced,  but  he  had 
tasks  almost  equally  difficult  when  he  went  to 
work  in  the  Gainesville  Packing  House.  He 
became  interested  in  the  grocery  business,  and 
went  through  a long  and  arduous  apprentice- 
ship to  learn  it  in  detail.  He  began  at  a salary 
of  $20.00  a month  with  John  N.  Modrall,  and 
for  eleven  years  was  on  a salary  basis.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  had  only  $150.00  in  capital, 
and  then,  borrowing  $350.00  more,  started  in 
business  for  himself  in  1909.  He  was  first  in 
a partnership  with  W.  T.  Lynch  in  the  firm 
of  Witt  & Lynch,  but  soon  bought  out  his 
partner  and  now  for  almost  a decade  has  been 
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doing  a prosperous  business  under  the  title 
Ben  Witt,  Grocer. 

Of  his  public  record  the  most  important  was 
a service  of  nearly  four  years  as  alderman  and 
mayor  pro  tem  of  Gainesville.  He  finally 
resigned  this  office.  While  he  was  in  the 
Council  a matter  of  chief  importance  was  the 
granting  of  the  telephone  franchise  and  the 
merging  of  the  two  telephone  companies.  Mr. 
Witt  gave  his  first  presidential  vote  to  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  has  steadily  supported  the 
democratic  ticket  since  then.  In  1920  he  was 
a member  of  the  Texas  State  Convention  at 
Dallas  and  helped  promote  the  candidacy  of 
Pat  M.  Neff  for  governor.  Since  childhood 
he  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  brought  up  his  own  family  in  that  faith 
and  he  is  a member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  During  the  war  he  was  one  of  Gaines- 
ville’s citizens  assisting  in  the  Liberty  Bond 
and  Thrift  Stamps  campaigns,  doing  espe- 
cially effective  work  in  tbe  country  districts. 
His  oldest  son  volunteered,  was  trained  at 
Leon  Springs,  Texas,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  received  an  honorable  discharge. 

At  Nelson  Grove,  the  same  community 
where  he  had  taught  a term  of  school,  Mr. 
Witt  married,  December  25,  1892,  Miss  Stella 
Claybrook,  daughter  of  Francis  M.  and  Sarah 
Euphrates  (Major)  Claybrook.  Her  father 
was  a captain  in  the  Confederate  army  and  a 
pioneer  farmer  in  Cooke  County,  but  is  now 
on  a farm  near  Allen,  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Witt 
was  born  in  Cooke  County,  Texas,  May  27, 
1874.  They  have  three  sons.  The  oldest, 
Roehl,  who  was  in  the  army,  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  grocery  business.  He 
married  Nell  Boots.  The  second  son,  Ran- 
dolph, is  in  Beloit,  Kansas,  conducting  a cafe. 
The  youngest,  Arthur  Lewis,  is  a student  in 
the  Tri-State  University  of  Indiana. 

Robert  Lee  Kendall  was  born  at  Boliver, 
Denton  County,  the  year  the  last  raid  of  In- 
dians was  made  into  that  section.  His  life 
history  is  therefore  closely  identified  with  the 
development  of  Northern  Texas.  While  by 
practical  experience  he  learned  farming  and 
stock  raising  during  his  younger  years,  his 
business  career  has  been  as  a grain  merchant, 
and  he  has  managed  the  interests  of  the  Bur- 
riss  Mill  & Elevator  Company  of  Fort  Worth 
for  about  three  decades,  and  is  one  of  Gaines- 
ville’s most  public  spirited  citizens. 

He  was  born  May  10,  1866,  at  the  locality 
noted  above.  His  family  took  part  in  several 
successive  stages  of  western  emigration.  His 


grandparents,  about  1832,  moved  out  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  such  property  as  they  could  carry 
and  in  a time  before  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, across  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on 
horseback  and  settled  in  Morgan  County,  Ken- 
tucky. They  lived  out  their  lives  on  a farm 
in  Texas.  Their  sons  were  William  Addison, 
J.  Wick,  Robert  A.,  S.  Kelley,  Dan  J.  Travis, 
all  of  whom  became  Confederate  soldiers,  Dan 
losing  his  life  in  the  war.  There  were  also 
two  daughters,  Jane,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  Deering,  and  Angeline,  who  married 
Lewis  Powell. 

Of  these  William  Addison  Kendall,  who 
was  born  in  Tazewell  County,  Virginia, 
August  6,  1830,  and  went  to  Kentucky  at  the 
age  of  two,  was  the  father  of  the  Gainesville 
business  man  and  was  one  of  the  prominent 
settlers  of  Northern  Texas.  During  his  youth 
he  acquired  a liberal  education,  and  for  some 
time  was  a teacher.  He  married  Mary  C. 
Daily,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hiram  Daily.  They 
lived  in  Morgan  County,  Kentucky,  until  1858, 
when  with  team  and  wagon  they  came  to 
Texas,  bringing  with  them  four  children. 
Their  first  home  was  at  Weston  in  Collin 
County,  on  a farm.  While  William  Kendall 
attended  to  the  farm  his  wife  was  an  early 
school  teacher  in  that  vicinity.  Subsequently 
he  bought  land  in  Denton  County,  then  a fron- 
tier locality,  the  hunting  ground  of  Indians 
who  occasionally  raided  the  homes  of  white 
settlers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  between  the 
states,  William  A.  Kendall  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate in  Gano’s  Squadron  of  Cavalry,  subse- 
quently was  attached  to  General  John  H. 
Morgan’s  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  was 
promoted  to  captain.  He  was  a participant  in 
the  Morgan  invasion  of  the  district  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  was  captured  with  the  Morgan 
troops  at  Cheshire,  Ohio,  and  was  placed  on 
Johnson’s  Island  with  the  other  officers.  He 
was  held  there  until  General  Morgan  himself 
was  captured.  Then  Captain  Kendall  with 
117  others  were  sent  to  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania,  being  confined  in  cells 
and  treated  as  felons  except  as  to  labor.  Sub- 
sequently they  were  transferred  to  Point 
Lookout,  Maryland,  thence  to  Fort  Delaware, 
and  from  that  prison  600  officers,  including 
Captain  Kendall,  were  selected  and  taken  to 
Morris  Island,  South  Carolina.  Here  they 
were  placed  in  front  of  and  in  direct  range  of 
the  batteries  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  retaliation  for 
alleged  cruelties  to  Federal  prisoners  at 
Charleston.  The  officers  were  exposed  to 
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every  indignity  and  privation,  being  guarded 
by  negroes  and  placed  on  short  rations.  This 
treatment  was  continued  until  the  alleged 
cause  was  remedied.  Then  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia,  and  again  in 
retaliation  for  cruelties  to  Federal  prisoners  at 
Andersonville  they  were  rationed  scantily, 
with  ten  ounces  of  meal  and  no  meat  or  salt. 
Seeking  relief  from  such  intolerable  conditions 
Captain  Kendall  and  four  others  burrowed 
under  the  foundation  of  the  fort,  through  and 
under  twenty-two  brick  walls,  hoping  to  get  a 
skiff  and  rejoin  the  Confederate  forces  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina.  Being  observed  by 
the  guards,  they  were  captured  and  returned 
to  prison,  were  stripped,  searched  and  for 
three  days  kept  on  a diet  of  bread  and  water. 
In  the  meantime  offers  of  relief  were  made  if 
they  would  promise  to  remain  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  but  these  offers  were  indignantly 
refused.  Soon  afterward  Captain  Kendall 
was  sent  to  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  to 
be  exchanged,  but  so  many  prisoners  were 
awaiting  exchange  that  Captain  Kendall’s 
squad  was  sent  on  to  Fort  Delaware  to  await 
the  further  pleasure  of  a commissioner.  In 
that  northern  prison  he  waited  until  the  13th 
of  July,  two  months  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  and  the  end  of  the 
war.  On  being  released  he  made  his  way  back 
to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  his  father  lived.  The 
returned  soldier  had  to  witness  the  widespread 
devastation  caused  by  war,  finding  his  farm 
ruined  and  his  family  reduced  to  the  barest 
existence.  He  went  to  work  tending  a crop, 
and  at  night  worked  at  repairing  wagons  and 
utensils  until  better  times  should  arrive. 

Greatly  admired  and  respected  as  a man  of 
force  and  character,  with  the  additional  pres- 
tige of  his  army  service,  Mr.  Kendall  was 
elected  to  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1866  on 
the  democratic  ticket.  He  attended  the  ses- 
sion at  Austin,  and  while  there  received  word 
that  Indians  had  made  a raid  through  his 
county.  This  prompted  him  to  resign  and 
return  home,  but  his  plucky  wife,  who  had 
endured  so  many  hardships  and  discomforts 
while  he  was  in  the  army,  pleaded  with  him 
to  continue  as  a legislator,  and  he  complied 
with  her  wishes  and  remained.  After  the  close 
of  the  session  he  removed  his  family  to  Pilot 
Point  for  safety  from  Indian  attack,  and  then 
resumed  farming  the  rich  lands  of  that  local- 
ity, and  was  soon  providing  amply  for  the 
needs  of  those  dependent  upon  him.  Further- 
more, by  taking  building  contracts  he  made 


money  rapidly.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  government  mills  in  Wise 
County,  and  supervised  the  manufacture  of 
the  lumber  and  other  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  old  Fort  Richardson  at  Jacksboro. 
In  this  connection  he  also  opened  a small  sut- 
ler’s store,  and  every  prospect  seemed  most 
favorable.  About  that  time  his  wife’s  health 
failed,  and  putting  his  affairs  at  the  Fort  in 
the  hands  of  an  associate  he  hurried  home. 
His  supposed  friend  turned  traitor,  collected 
the  outstanding  accounts,  and  wrecked  his 
other  property  interests.  His  good  wife  passed 
away  on  this  sickbed,  and  that  was  the  greatest 
calamity  of  his  life.  For  three  years  he  was 
both  father  and  mother  to  his  children,  but 
realizing  his  unfitness  for  so  responsible  a 
trust  he  married  Mrs.  Jennie  V.  Ware,  oldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  Rogers  of  Collin  County. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ross  superin- 
tendent of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  February  1, 
1887.  He  was  reappointed  bv  Governor  Ross 
in  1889. 

Captain  Kendall  lived  a long  and  useful 
life,  surviving  by  more  than  forty  years 
the  trials  and  vicissitudes  he  experienced  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  sixties.  This  honored 
old  Texas  pioneer  passed  away  April  9,  1910. 
His  second  wife  died  at  the  home  of  her  step- 
son, Robert,  in  1914.  The  children  of  Captain 
Kendall  by  his  first  marriage  were : Lizzie, 
who  became  the  wife  of  William  Newton  and 
died  at  Gainesville ; Florence,  who  married 
Dr.  Ragland  and  lived  at  Paris  Point,  Texas; 
Julia,  who  died  in  Dallas,  the  wife  of  J.  J. 
Simmons;  Sallie,  wife  of  T.  B.  Gardner  and 
a resident  of  Waco;  John  C.,  of  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas;  and  Robert  L.,  who  is  the 
youngest  child. 

Robert  L.  Kendall  grew  up  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Denton  County  and  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  there.  About  the  time 
he  reached  his  majority  he  left  the  farm  and 
entered  the  grain  business  with  William  Cam- 
eron, of  the  Cameron  Mill  & Elevaor  Com- 
pany. This  business  was  subsequently  sold  to 
the  Burriss  Mill  & Elevator  Company  of  Fort 
Worth,  Mr.  Kendall  remaining  as  country  ele- 
vator manager  and  grain  buyer.  He  has  been 
steadily  in  that  business  for  this  Fort  Worth 
corporation  twenty-nine  years,  and  is  one  of 
its  veteran  grain  and  elevator  men  in  North 
Texas. 

While  a young  man  he  also  learned  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  and  in  slack  seasons  of  his  busi- 
ness he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  bench. 
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Mr.  Kendall  removed  to  Gainesville  in  1910, 
and  his  home  is  at  211  South  Morris  Street  in 
that  city.  He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  his 
wife  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Neighbors.  He 
has  tried  to  perform  an  intelligent  part  in  citi- 
zenship, and  in  recent  years  has  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  invaluable  assets  to  Gaines- 
ville’s progress.  In  1917  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  and  re-elected  in 
1919  to  represent  the  Fifth  Ward.  He  has 
given  much  time  and  study  to  the  work  of  the 
council  and  has  aided  in  the  erection  of  the 
McMurray  school,  the  building  of  the  fire 
station,  and  the  extensive  municipal  improve- 
ment represented  in  the  paving  of  the  streets 
with  tarvia  and  brick. 

At  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  December  23,  1891, 
Mr.  Kendall  married  Miss  Florence  J.  Smith, 
daughter  of  Felix  and  Callie  (Fant)  Smith. 
She  was  born  in  Barren  County,  Kentucky, 
July  23,  1869,  and  was  three  years  of  age 
when  her  parents  came  to  Texas  and  located 
in  Collin  County.  Her  father  was  a farmer 
there  and  in  Denton  County,  where  he  died  in 
October,  1893,  and  her  mother  is  still  living, 
a resident  of  Prosper,  Texas.  Mrs.  Kendall, 
who  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Collin  County,  is  the  second  of  six  children. 
Her  oldest  brother,  Harry,  died  in  Collin 
County,  leaving  a family.  The  others  all  live 
at  Prosper,  Texas:  Lewis;  Mary,  wife  of  S. 
C.  Settle ; Kate,  wife  of  James  Bryant,  and 
Jewel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  have  three  ' children : 
William  Addison,  Marie  and  Robert  Lewis. 
The  youngest  is  still  attending  school  at 
Gainesville.  Marie  Kendall  is  the  wife  of 
Edward  L.  Montgomery,  of  Cleburne,  and  has 
a son,  Robert  Ernest. 

The  soldier  representative  of  the  family  in 
the  World  war  was  William  Addison  Kendall, 
who  was  born  March  16,  1895,  at  Wichita 
Falls.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  attended  a business  course  in  Green- 
ville College,  and  was  employed  as  a stenog- 
rapher when  he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican 
border  service.  The  following  year  he  became 
a private  in  the  National  army,  and  while  in 
training  at  Camp  Jackson,  South  Carolina, 
was  promoted  to  first  sergeant.  He  went  over- 
seas to  France  and  was  engaged  in  front  line 
duty  for  two  weeks  after  his  arrival.  He  was 
on  the  firing  line  on  the  morning  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice.  Returning  home  in  1919, 
he  was  stationed  with  the  camp  supply  office  at 
Marfa,  Texas,  until  discharged  October  16, 
1920.  Sergeant  Kendall  married  Ethel  Scar- 


borough, of  Harper,  Texas,  and  they  have  a 
daughter,  Dorothy  Francis. 

James  Franklin  Ellis.  In  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  upbuilding  of  every 
community  the  names  and  careers  of  certain 
men  are  inseparably  connected,  and  in  the 
early  history  of  Fort  Worth,  as  well  as  in 
subsequent  years,  the  name  of  James  Frank- 
lin Ellis  finds  easy  and  graceful  place.  There 
has  been  some  contention  among  early  set- 
tlers of  the  city  as  to  who  was  the  first  set- 
tler to  locate  there,  and  this  distinction  has 
been  between  “Uncle”  Press  Farmer,  and  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Ellis  came  to  Fort  Worth  prior  to  the 
location  of  the  post,  and  is  therefore  num- 
bered among  those  sturdy  pioneers  who 
braved  the  dangers  and  endured  the  hardships 
of  frontier  life  in  reclaiming  the  wilderness 
and  in  transforming  it  into  the  thriving  metrop- 
olis of  today.  Pie  was  born  at  Mexico,  Mis- 
souri, April  28,  1838.  He  came  to  Texas 
with  his  parents  in  1846,  locating  first  in  Den- 
ton County,  where  both  of  his  parents  died  in 
1847.  That  same  year  he  moved  to  Fort 
Worth,  and  from  that  time  until  the  time  of 
his  death  was  actively  and  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  commercial,  the  social  and  the 
religious  development  of  the  city.  On  Sep- 
tember 12,  1860,  was  recorded  his  marriage 
with  Delilah  Jane  Asbury,  the  daughter  of 
Jerimiah  Asbury,  who  lived  just  south  of  the 
present  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  To  this 
union  were  born  five  children : William  Jaspar, 
deceased ; Henry  Merrill,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; Jerry  Franklin,  now  deceased;  James 
Merida  Ellis  and  Fannie  Alta,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  L.  H.  DuBose,  the  latter  two  still 
living  in  Fort  Worth. 

James  Franklin  Ellis  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  in  Company  H,  Seventeenth 
Regiment,  Texas  Cavalry,  on  March  8,  1862, 
serving  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Galveston  May  24, 
1865.  Returning  to  his  home  at  Fort  Worth, 
he  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness with  William  J.  Boaz,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Boaz  & Ellis.  About  1875  they 
closed  out  this  business  and  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade,  later  purchasing  the  interest  of 
M.  B.  Loyd  in  the  California  and  Texas  Bank, 
with  which  they  remained  until  that  institu- 
tion was  merged  with  the  National  City  Bank, 
when  they  both  retired.  Subsequently  they 
joined  in  the  formation  of  the  Traders  Na- 
tional Bank. 
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Mr.  Ellis  died  in  Fort  Worth  January  23, 
1899,  leaving  a private  and  business  record 
unblemished  and  without  reproach,  and  rich 
in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 
Mrs.  Ellis  survived  her  husband  but  a short 
time,  and  died  October  16,  1899. 

Leonard  Homer  DuBose  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Fort  Worth  thirty  years.  He  came 
without  special  capital,  and  gained  recogni- 
tion on  the  strength  of  his  abilities  and  his 
faithful  work  in  various  capacities.  Mr.  Du- 
Bose as  a result  of  many  years  of  experience 
has  built  one  of  the  important  general  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  agencies  that  handle  the 
great  business  in  that  line  concentrated  at  Fort 
Worth. 

He  was  born  at  Maplesville  in  Chilton 
County,  Alabama,  August  21,  1860,  son  of 
Homer  and  Mary  (McGee)  DuBose,  the  for- 
mer a native  of  Georgia  and  the  latter  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Dubose  is  the  youngest  of  six 
children  reared  by  his  parents,  and  his  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  the  locality  of  his 
birth.  He  had  only  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  school  there,  and  he  supplied  the  deficien- 
cies of  this  early  limitation  later  by  attending 
night  school  and  by  application  of  all  his 
leisure  time  to  studies  that  would  make  him 
better  fitted  for  usefulness.  For  several  years 
he  did  farm  work,  also  clerked  in  a general 
store,  and  after  coming  to  Fort  Worth  on 
May  8,  1890,  he  clerked  in  a dry  goods  store 
and  with  other  firms. 

In  1902  Mr.  DuBose  entered  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business,  and  his  growing 
knowledge  of  that  field  has  brought  him  an 
increasing  clientage.  In  1917  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Rudledge,  while  in  De- 
cember, 1919,  Mr.  Miller  came  into  the  well 
known  firm  of  DuBose,  Rudledge  & Miller. 

Mr.  DuBose  is  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  In  1893  he  married  Miss  Fannie 
Ellis,  only  daughter  of  James  F.  Ellis,  a 
prominent  Fort  Worth  citizen  whose  career 
precedes  this  sketch. 

Harry  T.  Thornberry,  who  chose  a pro- 
fessional and  commercial  career  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  Wichita  Falls,  was  born  on  a 
Texas  ranch,  and  represents  one  of  the  very 
prominent  families  of  land  holders,  ranchers 
and  citizens  of  North  Texas. 

The  Thornberry  ranch  in  Clay  County, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Wichita  Falls,  on 


which  he  was  born  in  1885,  was  for  many 
years  maintained  as  one  of  the  large  aggrega- 
tions of  land  and  centers  of  livestock  produc- 
tion. Its  founder  and  proprietor,  Amos  L. 
Thornberry,  now  living  retired  at  Wichita 
Falls,  came  to  Texas  forty  years  ago.  Amos 
Thornberry  was  born  in  Greenup  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1845,  a son  of  M.  A.  and  Nancy 
(Rawlins)  Thornberry,  the  former  a native 
of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  North  Carolina. 
M.  A.  Thornberry  was  a Kentucky  farmer  and 
died  in  1870.  Amos  Thornberry  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  enlisted,  in  1861,  in  Company  E,  Four- 
teenth Kentucky  Infantry,  for  service  in  the 
Union  army.  He  was  in  the  struggle  almost 
from  the  beginning  until  the  end,  being  with 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1864  his  regi- 
ment became  part  of  Sherman’s  army,  he  was 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  siege  of 
Atlanta,  where  he  was  wounded,  was  in  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  his  last  impor- 
tant engagement  was  at  Franklin,  Tennessee. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Kentucky  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  merchandising,  but  in 
1881  came  to  Texas  and  for  two  years  was  a 
merchant  at  Henrietta.  After  that  he  was 
in  the  real  estate  business,  and  in  1886  began 
farming  and  cattle  raising  and  undertook  the 
accumulation  of  the  ranch  property  long 
known  as  the  Thornberry  Ranch.  On  this 
ranch  was  established  a small  town  and  post- 
office  known  as  Thornberry.  Amos  Thorn- 
berry had  at  one  time  several  thousand  acres 
in  his  ranch,  and  it  is  in  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural regions  of  North  Texas.  In  recent 
years  the  land  has  been  subdivided  into  small 
farms  and  much  of  it  sold  to  practical  farmers. 
The  Thornberry  family  still  have  interests  in 
that  locality.  Amos  Thornberry  is  a repub- 
lican in  politics.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  building  of  the  handsome 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Thornberry. 
He  married  in  Kentucky  in  1870,  Miss 
Cynthiana  Thompson,  whose  parents  were 
people  of  large  means  in  Kentucky.  She  fin- 
ished her  education  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Amos  Thornberry  and  wife  had  five  children : 
Martin  A.,  Andrew  L.,  Thomas  C.,  Mary 
Agnes  and  Harry  T. 

Harry  T.  Thornberry  grew  up  on  the 
Thornberry  ranch,  attended  country  school 
there,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  was  a stu- 
dent in  Fort  Worth  University.  He  gradu- 
ated .in  the  academic  department  in  1907,  and 
in  1909  received  the  Ph.  G.  degree  from  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy.  In  the  same  year 
he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  and  became  pharma- 
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cist  in  Dr.  Miller’s  drug  store  at  the  corner  of 
Ohio  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street.  In  1911  he 
and  G.  W.  Shaw  bought  Dr.  Miller’s  business, 
Mr.  Shaw  subsequently  retiring  from  the  firm, 
and  since  then  Mr.  Thornberry  has  been  sole 
owner,  though  the  business  is  still  continued 
under  its  old  name  as  Miller’s  Drug  Store.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  successful 
mercantile  enterprises  in  the  oil  metropolis, 
and  does  a large  volume  of  annual  business. 

Mr.  Thornberry  is  a live  and  public  spirited 
citizen,  active  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  local  organizations,  and  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  Shriner  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Elks.  He  married  Miss  Lydia 
Edith  Welshimer,  a native  of  Illinois.  They 
have  one  son,  Harry  Fred  Thornberry. 

Robert  Anderson  Lincoln.  With  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  with  all  the  inexperience  of 
youth  Robert  Anderson  Lincoln  hurried  from 
his  home  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  to 
Beaumont  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  oil 
boom  in  that  vicinity  eighteen  years  ago.  He 
learned  the  drilling  art  in  the  fields  of  South- 
east Texas,  and  most  of  his  life  since  then 
has  been  spent  around  oil  rigs  and  in  many  oil 
districts  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  been  a driller  and  operator  in 
the  North  Texas  field  for  the  past  decade, 
and  is  also  president  of  the  Contractors  Ma- 
chine and  Supply  Company  of  Wichita  Falls, 
his  home  city. 

He  was  born  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  in 
1885,  a son  of  Dr.  James  Hamilton  and  Ida 
Beatrice  (Sharp)  Lincoln.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  and 
descended  from  the  same  original  ancestor  as 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Doctor  Lincoln  was  a den- 
tist by  profession,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  the  oldest  member  of  that  profession 
in  the  City  of  Chattanooga.  He  served  four 
years  as  a Confederate  soldier  during  the  war 
between  the  states. 

Robert  A.  Lincoln  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Chattanooga.  He  was  just  seventeen  when 
in  1902  the  Spindletop  well  brought  fame  and 
population  by  the  thousands  to  the  City  of 
Beaumont.  He  went  to  work  as  an  oil  driller 
in  the  Spindletop  field.  As  a driller  he  oper- 
ated at  Spindletop,  Sour  Lake,  Batson,  in 
Southeast  Texas,  in  several  fields  in  South- 
western Louisiana,  and  subsequently  went  to 
California  and  drilled  in  three  different  fields 
in  that  state.  Returning  to  Texas  in  1910, 
he  went  in  to  the  North  Texas  field,  locating 
at  Petrolia,  in  Clay  County.  Some  of  his 


drilling  operations  were  also  done  at  Thrall 
in  Williamson  County.  He  did  much  of  the 
drilling  in  the  Electra  and  Burkburnett  fields 
of  Wichita  County,  and  had  his  home  at  Burk- 
burnett until  1919,  when  he  came  to  Wichita 
Falls,  and  he  and  his  family  live  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  modern  home  at  1601  Twelfth  Street. 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  still  has  interests  in  oil 
production  in  Wichita  County,  he  organized 
on  moving  to  Wichita  Falls  the  Contractors 
Machine  & Supply  Company,  and  is  president 
of  that  highly  prosperous  industry.  They 
manufacture  high  grade  tools  and  machinery 
for  oil  well  drilling.  The  company’s  plant  was 
completed  in  January,  1920,  and  there  has  been 
a steady  growth  of  business  and  profitable 
returns  to  the  stockholders.  It  is  one  of  the 
sound  and  substantial  industries  of  the  petro- 
leum metropolis  of  North  Texas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  married  Miss  Eugenia  Bryant 
Outlaw,  of  Austin,  Texas.  Their  three  chil- 
dren are  Roberta,  Bonnie  Jean  and  Mary 
Frances. 

Elbert  M.  Belcher  is  an  insurance  man  of 
active  and  successful  experience,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  associated  with  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  general  insurance 
firm  of  Wichita  Falls,  where  in  addition  to 
his  business  he  is  one  of  the  young  leaders  in 
civic  enterprise. 

Mr.  Belcher  was  born  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Indian  Territory  in  1891,  a son  of 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  and  Julia  (Koontz)  Belcher. 
His  father  was  born  in  Alabama  and  as  a min- 
ister and  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  accepted  the  call  to  duty 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  labored  helpfully  in  that  tribe  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  still  active  in  the  ministry. 

The  place  where  Elbert  M.  Belcher  was 
born  was  in  the  interior  of  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation,  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 
He  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  and  acquired 
his  education  in  the  City  of  Muskogee.  Com- 
ing to  Texas  in  1910,  he  lived  at  Dallas, 
where  for  eight  years  he  was  in  the  insurance 
business,  chiefly  with  the  Dallas  headquarters 
of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of 
Maryland. 

From  Dallas  he  was  attracted  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1918,  when  the  city  was  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  its  commercial  power  incident 
to  the  development  of  the  contiguous  petro- 
leum fields.  He  has  won  a secure  place  among 
the  insurance  men  of  the  city  as  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Finch  & Belcher,  a business  estab- 
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lished  a number  of  years  ago  and  handling  a 
large  portion  of  the  general  insurance  busi- 
ness of  the  city. 

Mr.  Belcher  has  found  outlet  for  his  en- 
ergy and  public  spirit  in  many  of  the  com- 
munity enterprises  of  the  oil  metropolis.  He 
was  especially  prominent  in  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  getting  a Temple  of  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  established  in  Wichita  Falls.  For  that 
purpose  he  made  the  trip  to  the  General  Con- 
clave of  the  Shrine  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in 
June,  1920.  The  new  Shrine  is  named  Mas- 
kat  Temple,  and  was  instituted  with  elaborate 
ceremonies  August  30,  1920.  Mr.  Belcher  is 
the  Chief  Rabban  of  the  Temple.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Wichita  Club. 

Mr.  Belcher  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Shiels, 
a native  of  Dallas  but  of  Scotch  parentage, 
her  parents  having  come  to  Dallas  from  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belcher  have  two  chil- 
dren, Elbert  M.,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Shiels 
Belcher. 

Coke  W.  Harkrider,  of  Fort  Worth,  has 
had  a long  and  influential  association  with 
Texas  business  affairs.  In  later  years  his 
name  has  become  prominent  through  his  ex- 
tensive associations  and  interests  in  the  oil 
development  of  North  and  West  Texas.  He 
is  an  experienced  financier  and  has  handled 
and  solved  investment  problems  for  many 
capitalists.  His  enterprise  has  also  resulted 
in  some  large  transactions  in  lands  over  the 
state,  and  in  the  development  of  some  of  the 
choice  tracts  of  real  estate  around  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Harkrider  is  a native  of  Arkansas, 
where  he  was  born  June  5,  1871,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Harrison  and  Martha  (Coke)  Hark- 
rider. The  Harkriders  were  identified  with 
the  colonization  period  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  the  Cokes  were  an  old  family  of 
Alabama.  Coke  W.  Harkrider  had  only  a 
common  school  education  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  left  school  and  began  life  for  himself, 
working  at  any  legitimate  employment  and 
having  a varied  experience  that  well  qualified 
him  for  the  successful  career  which  followed 
his  majority. 

He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
began  field  work  for  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company.  He  had  a long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  life  insurance.  After 
several  years  of  field  work  he  was  called  to 
the  New  York  office,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
and  responsibility  in  developing  the  company’s 


business  in  the  west  half  of  the  State  of  Texas 
as  agency  director.  He  was  in  that  position 
for  eight  years.  The  passing  of  the  Robin- 
son insurance  laws  of  1907  caused  the  New 
York  Life  to  withdraw  from  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Harkrider  was  then  transferred  to  Colorado 
and  made  agency  director  of  that  state  and 
New  Mexico.  He  had  acquired  a deep  and 
lasting  love  for  Texas  state  and  Texas  peo- 
ple, and  after  a year  in  Colorado  he  resigned 
from  the  New  York  Life  and,  locating  at  Fort 
Worth,  entered  the  land  and  investment  busi- 
ness. In  this  new  field  Mr.  Harkrider  has 
been  a factor  in  developing  several  large  tracts 
throughout  the  state.  He  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization and  was  a director  of  the  Capps 
Land  Company,  which  opened  several  hun- 
dred acres  on  the  south  side  of  Fort  Worth, 
now  improved  with  some  of  the  best  homes 
of  the  city. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  has  also  been 
an  oil  operator,  and  his  name  is  associated 
with  some  of  the  big  developments  in  the 
North  and  West  Texas  oil  country.  He  has 
done  some  independent  work  in  this  line, 
though  chiefly  has  been  associated  with  finan- 
ciers of  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Wichita  Falls, 
Ranger,  and  Ardmore  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Harkrider  is  a democrat,  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Consistory.  He  was  also  affiliated  with  Hella 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Dallas,  but 
assisted  in  organizing  Moslah  Temple  at  Fort 
Worth  and  since  has  had  his  membership 
there.  He  and  twelve  other  Fort  Worth  citi- 
zens organized  the  Rotary  Club  of  Fort 
Worth.  He  is  a member  of  the  Glen  Garden 
Club  and  during  the  World  war  gave  much 
of  his  time  as  well  as  his  means  to  war  relief 
and  other  patriotic  measures. 

Mr.  Harkrider  married  Carrie  Rebecca  Rol- 
lins, of  Abilene,  Texas.  Her  father,  E.  B. 
Rollins,  was  widely  known  among  the  West 
Texas  pioneers  and  for  many  years  was  a mer- 
chant at  Abilene.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkrider 
have  three  children:  William  Bean,  Jack 

Webster  and  Carolyne. 

Ernest  T.  Westmoreland  grew  up  in 
Western  Texas,  has  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
of  the  Texas  business  man,  and  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  has  shared  liberally 
in  some  of  the  most  successful  oil  develop- 
ments of  Wichita  County.  Mr.  Westmore- 
land was  for  several  years  a machinist  in  rail- 
way shops,  knows  machinery  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  an  expert,  and  it  was  that  experience 
and  interest  no  doubt  that  caused  him  a year 
or  so  ago  to  establish  at  Wichita  Falls  a home 
factory  for  the  production  of  oil  field  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  This  is  the  W-R-B 
Machine  & Tool  Company,  an  industry  whose 
output  has  a merited  appreciation  among  all 
the  practical  oil  men  of  Northern  Texas. 

Mr.  Westmoreland  was  born  in  Wilbarger 
County,  Texas,  in  1885,  a son  of  W.  J.  and 
Fashion  (Martin)  Westmoreland.  He  is  de- 
scended from  the  Westmoreland  family  of 
England,  a branch  of  which  was  established 
in  Virginia  during  the  1600s.  The  County 
of  Westmoreland  in  that  commonwealth  was 
named  for  them.  Later  descendants  of  the 
family  moved  to  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee.  W.  J.  Westmoreland 
was  born  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  was  a 
West  Texas  pioneer.  During  the  early  ’70s 
he  went  into  Jack  County.  By  profession 
he  was  a surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  He 
used ‘his  profession  in  the  survey  of  a num- 
ber of  West  Texas  counties  as  far  out  as  the 
South  Plains.  In  frontier  times,  before  rail- 
roads, he  also  equipped  and  maintained  a 
freighting  outfit,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
catur, transporting  goods  to  Fort  Worth  and 
West  from  Decatur  to  the  foot  of  the  plains. 
He  was  a man  of  many  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, and  at  one  time  taught  school  at 
Henrietta,  where  he  was  married-  For  sev- 
eral years  in  the  ’80s  he  lived  in  Wilbarger 
County,  but  in  1888  moved  to  Childress.  He 
died  in  1909. 

Ernest  T.  Westmoreland  grew  up  in  Child- 
ress, Texas,  attended  school  there,  and  in  the 
shops  of  the  Fort  Worth  & Denver  City  Rail- 
way learned  the  trade  of  machinist  and  was 
an  employe  of  the  shops  for  several  years. 
For  about  six  years  he  was  in  the  grocery 
business  at  Childress. 

In  August,  1918,  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  oil  boom  in  the  Burkburnett  field  of 
Wichita  County,  Mr.  Westmoreland  moved 
to  Wichita  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  oil  business.  He  has  been 
uniformly  successful  in  handling  oil  leases, 
not  as  a broker  but  in  the  selling  of  his  own 
leases.  His  operations  have  contributed  di- 
rectly to  some  of  the  remarkable  successes  in 
oil  development  in  the  Burkburnett  and  other 
fields  of  Wichita  County. 

It  was  in  June,  1919,  that  he  founded  the 
W-R-B  Machine  & Tool  Company.  The 
shops  were  built  just  north  of  the  river  bridge 
on  Wichita  Street  on  the  Burkburnett  Road. 


The  costly  and  special  equipment  was  rapidly 
installed,  and  within  less  than  a year  the 
plant  was  operating  at  full  capacity.  The 
business  has  specialized  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  field  equipment,  and  the  product  is  now 
widely  known  as  the  W-R-B  Quality  Brand, 
including  tool  joints,  bits  of  all  kinds  and 
drill  collars.  Most  of  the  product  is  manu- 
factured complete  from  bar  iron  and  steel. 
The  forge  shop  has  two  furnaces,  the  ma- 
chine shop  has  four  lathes,  and  the  personnel 
includes  men  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  to 
handle  in  record  breaking  time  practically  any 
job  or  custom  work  demanded  by  oil  opera- 
tors. The  three  men  chiefly  interested  in  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the  business  are 
E.  T.  Westmoreland,  Henry  Hobbs  and  C.  S. 
Bennett. 

Mr.  Westmoreland  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  all  those  enterprises  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  city.  He  is  a member  of  the  Order  of 
Elks.  In  the  spring  of  1920  he  married  Miss 
Dorothy  Belt,  a native  of  Missouri. 

Charles  I.  Francis  is  a member  of  the 
representative  law  firm  of  Weeks,  Morrow 
and  Francis,  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  is  essen- 
tially one  of  the  prominent  younger  members 
of  the  bar  of  Wichita  County.  Mr.  Francis 
was  born  at  Denton,  the  judicial  center  of  the 
Texas  county  of  the  same  name,  and  the  date 
of  his  nativity  was  September  1,  1893.  He 
is  a son  of  William  B.  and  Martha  Elizabeth 
(Melugin)  Francis,  the  former  of  whom  is 
deceased  and  the  latter  still  resides  at  Den- 
ton, she  being  a daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Schuyler  C.  Melugin,  D.  D.,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  clergymen  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Texas.  William  B.  Fran- 
cis was  born  at  Leesburg,  Loudoun  County, 
Virginia,  and  came  with  his  older  brothers 
to  Texas  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  in  which  his  brothers  had  served  as  gal- 
lant young  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
eventually  became  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants at  Denton,  and  later  became  a travel- 
ing salesman  for  the  wholesale  house  of 
Sanger  Brothers,  of  Dallas,  with  which  he 
continued  as  one  of  its  best  known  and  most 
popular  commercial  representatives  for  fully 
a quarter  of  a century. 

After  his  graduation  in  the  high  school  of 
his  native  town  Charles  I.  Francis  entered 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  in  this  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  in  1915,  with  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Thus  fortified  in  aca- 
demic education  he  entered  the  law  department 
of  the  university,  in  which  he  was  graduated 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1917  and  from 
which  he  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  and  Master  of  Laws  with  virtually  coin- 
cident admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
state.  During  the  summer  of  1916  he  pursued 
a special  course  of  study  in  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  In  the  year  of  1917  he 
served  his  professional  novitiate  by  a few 
months’  association  with  the  well  known  Fort 
Worth  law  firm  of  Thompson,  Barwise  & 
Wharton,  general  attorneys  for  the  Fort 
Worth  & Denver  Railroad,  but  he  subordi- 
nated his  professional  ambition  to  the  call  of 
patriotism  when  the  nation  became  involved 
in  the  great  World  war.  He  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  United  States  Army  and  en- 
tered the  First  Officers’  Training  Camp  at 
Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  the 
summer  of  1917.  He  was,  however,  rejected 
on  account  of  physical  disabilities,  but  his 
loyalty  was  shown  by  a determined  spirit  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  which  he  did,  by 
submitting  to  a surgical  operation,  and  about 
seven  months  later  he  re-enlisted  as  a private. 
This  enlistment  took  him  to  the  field  artillery 
training  camp  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  he  was  soon  afterward 
recommended  for  admission  to  the  Officers’ 
Training  Camp,  in  which  he  was  later  grad- 
uated, with  attendant  commission  as  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  field  artillery  of  the  United 
States  Army.  He  was  then  assigned  to  serv- 
ice as  instructor  in  the  Officers’  Training 
School  for  Riding  and  Driving,  in  which  serv- 
ice he  continued  until  the  war  came  to  a close, 
with  the  signing  of  the  historic  armistice,  his 
honorable  discharge  having  been  granted  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1918.  While  he  was 
recuperating  from  the  effects  of  the  operation 
mentioned  above  Mr.  Francis  went  to  Austin 
and  became  a civilian  instructor  in  the  school 
of  military  aeronautics,  and  there  also,  at  the 
same  time,  in  1917,  he  was  an  instructor  in 
military  law  and  the  preparation  of  army 
papers,  besides  which  he  there  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Texas,  in  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain.  It  was  from  this  rank 
that  he  resigned  to  enlist  as  a private,  as 
noted  above.  When  he  was  graduated  at 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor  he  had  the  distinction 
of  being  ranking  man  in  his  battery  grades. 

In  January,  1919,  Mr.  Francis  resumed  the 
interrupted  practice  of  his  profession  by  es- 


tablishing his  residence  in  Wichita  Falls,  where 
he  has  met  with  unqualified  success  and  is  a 
member  of  a firm  whose  law  business  is  per- 
haps second  in  volume  to  that  of  no  other 
law  firm  in  Texas.  He  has  proved  his  ability 
as  a vigorous  and  resourceful  trial  lawyer  and 
well  fortified  counsellor,  and  is  one  of  the 
representative  younger  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  vigorous  oil  metropolis  of  Northwestern 
Texas.  His  older  brother,  William  H.,  is  a 
resident  of  Dallas  and  is  general  attorney  for 
the  Magnolia  Oil  Company. 

Distinctively  popular  in  the  professional, 
business  and  social  circles  of  his  adopted  city, 
Mr.  Francis  here  has  the  distinction  of  being 
president  of  the  University  Club  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  in  1920.  He  is  a member  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wichita 
Club,  the  Wichita  Falls  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Wichita  Falls  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
While  an  undergraduate  in  the  University  of 
Texas  he  became  affiliated  with  the  Phi  Delta 
Phi  and  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternities,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  was  received  on  the  high- 
est grades. 

> I 

G.  C.  Jensen  is  a successful  stockman.  He 
has  almost  an  intuitive  and  natural  genius, 
exemplified  when  a mere  youth  in  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  livestock.  A stockman  is 
inevitably  a good  business  man,  and  it  was 
natural  executive  power  and  judgment  that 
brought  Mr.  Jensen  a few  years  ago  into  ac- 
tive connection  with  the  industry  of  refining 
and  marketing  the  petroleum  products  of  the 
Wichita  district.  Wichita  Falls,  therefore, 
knows  him  chiefly  in  the  role  of  an  oil  refiner, 
as  founder  and  president  of  the  Sunshine 
State  Oil  & Refining  Company. 

In  many  senses  the  petroleum  industry  of 
the  Wichita  district  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
great  plant  at  Wichita  Falls  for  the  refining  of 
the  crude  oil.  It  is  an  industry  of  which  Mr. 
Jensen  is  properly  proud,  and  the  plant  and 
equipment  represent  an  equipment  of  $1,300,- 
000.  As  the  executive  of  this  business  Mr. 
Jensen  is  a man  of  the  highest  standing  in 
financial  and  commercial  circles,  and  his  en- 
terprises are  closely  linked  v/ith  the  great 
commercial  power  now  centered  at  Wichita 
Falls. 

Mr.  Jensen  was  born  in  the  famous  cattle 
and  dairy  country  of  Denmark  about  forty- 
five  years  ago.  His  parents  brought  him  to 
America  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  he  grew  up  on  a farm  in  Marshall  County, 
Kansas.  He  learned  farming  not  only  through 
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the  traditions  of  his  native  land  and  by  prac- 
tical experience  but  also  through  a technical 
education  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan.  While  a successful 
oil  refiner,  Mr.  Jensen  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  cattle  business  even  today.  He  began  buy- 
ing and  selling  cattle  when  a boy.  He  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  made  a ship- 
ment of  cattle  from  Manhattan  to  the  stock- 
yards  in  Kansas  City.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  undertook  the  mature  responsibility  of  leas- 
ing the  Standiford  ranch  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Cowley  County,  Kansas.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  went  into  the  northeastern 
part  of  Oklahoma  and  took  over  a ranch  on 
Turkey  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present  City 
of  Cushing.  Subsequently  his  ranching  and 
cattle  interests  extended  to  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle in  Lipscomb  County. 

His  active,  energetic  spirit  and  a natural 
talent  for  large  business  affairs  eventually 
caused  him  to  leave  the  cattle  business  and 
become  identified)  with  the  oil  industry  at 
Wichita  Falls.  That  city  has  been  his  home 
since  1916.  He  promoted  and  organized  the 
Sunshine  State  Oil  & Refining  Company,  and 
is  properly  proud  of  the  fact  that  Wichita 
Falls  has  now  one  of  the  best  modern  refin- 
eries in  the  country.  The  corporation  owns  a 
line  of  tank  cars,  about  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, and  its  refined  oils  are  shipped  all  over 
the  country.  An  auxiliary  organization  is 
the  Sunshine  Pipe  Line  Company,  which 
Mr.  Jensen  also  promoted  and  of  which  he 
was  president.  This  company  was  taken  over 
by  the  Sunshine  State  Oil  & Refining  Com- 
pany in  December,  1920.  The  company  owns 
the  pipe  lines  leading  direct  from  the  oil 
fields  to  the  refinery.  The  same  companies 
also  own  and  control  some  valuable  produc- 
tion and  oil  land  acreage. 

Mr.  Jensen  since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls 
has  allied  himself  with  the  progressive  element 
of  citizenship.  He  is  a member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wichita 
Club  and  the  Forest  Country  Club,  and  be- 
longs to  the  various  oil  operators  and  refiners 
associations. 

In  1916  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Lutz, 
of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  who  is  associated  with 
the  Sunshine  Oil  Company  in  an  executive 
office  position.  Fraternally  Mr.  Jensen  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  Lodge  No.  417,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  of  Queen  City  Lodge  No.  296,  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Wichita, 
Kansas.  He  is  one  of  the  four  executive 


officers  of  Texas  of  the  Western  Petroleum 
Refining  Association,  and  is  also  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Petroleum  Exchange. 

Benjamin  Johnston  Tillar  is  one  of  the 
wealthy  business  men  and  financiers  of  Fort 
Worth.  He  built  in  Fort  Worth  its  first  dis- 
tinctively modern  hotel,  the  Westbrook.  His 
part  in  that  enterprise  alone  would  entitle  him 
to  more  than  passing  consideration  among  the 
men  who  have  been  city  builders  in  the  mod- 
ern era  of  Fort  Worth.  However,  that  is  in 
reality  only  one  incident  of  many  incidents 
which  could  be  mentioned  in  a very  busy 
career  involving  the  management  of  large  cat- 
tle ranches,  real  estate  properties  located  in 
Fort  Worth,  Dallas  and  in  other  parts  of 
Texas,  and  an  executive  in  some  of  the  most’ 
important  financial  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Tillar  is  trustee  and  manager  of  the 
estates  of  J.  T.  W.  Tillar  and  Antoinette  Til- 
lar, the  foundations  of  which  were  wisely 
planned  and  built  by  his  father,  who,  though 
a resident  of  Arkansas,  had  widely  extended 
investments  in  many  parts  of  Texas. 

Benjamin  J.  Tillar  was  born  at  Selma  in 
Drew  County,  Arkansas,  September  17,  1866, 
son  of  J.  T.  W.  Tillar  and  Antoinette  (Pruitt) 
Tillar.  His  father  was  a native  of  Virginia 
and  his  mother  a native  of  Mississippi. 

Benjamin  J.  Tillar  at  the  age  of  four  and 
one-half  years  entered  the  public  school  at 
Selma,  attended  both  public  and  private 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  en- 
tered the  University  of  Arkansas,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1886  with  the 
A.  B.  degree.  t 

In  the  fall  of  1886  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  at  Little  Rock  in  the  office  of  that  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  jurist,  Judge  U.  M.  Rose. 
Mr.  Tillar  acknowledges  a life-long  indebted- 
ness to  the  counsel  and  friendship  of  his 
venerable  preceptor.  In  1888  Mr.  Tillar 
graduated  with  the  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  but  after  a brief 
period  of  practice  at  Little  Rock  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  seek  a more  rugged 
vocation.  In  March,  1891,  therefore,  he  in- 
troduced himself  as  a tenderfoot  to  a cattle 
ranch,  the  Block  Ranch,  located  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Midland  in  West  Texas,  and 
was  for  several  years  diligently  engaged  in 
mastering  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  a 
cowboy. 

With  restored  health  Mr.  Tillar  located  at 
Fort  Worth  in  1894.  He  was  one  of  the 
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organizers  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth ; was  elected  its  active  vice 
president,  and  held  that  office  until  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Bank  was  merged  with  the 
American  National  Bank  in  1897.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a director  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  latter  bank. 

In  1895  he  became  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Bush  & Tillar.  This  firm  within  a few 
years  acquired  the  ownership  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  acres  of  ranch  land,  located  in 
Howard,  Borden,  Mitchell  and  Scurry  coun- 
ties, Texas.  Bush  & Tillar  soon  became  one 
of  the  largest  firms  in  the  state  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle.  Mr.  Tillar  was  actively 
associated  with  that  business  until  1906. 

In  June,  1908,  occurred  the  death  of  his 
father,  whose  estate,  valued  at  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
son  as  trustee  and  manager.  Included  in  the 
estate  was  a large  amount  of  valuable  property 
located  in  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Little  Rock 
and  Southeast  Arkansas,  and  stock  in  many 
corporations.  The  value  of  this  estate  has 
been  greatly  increased  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Tillar,  who  has  been  faith- 
ful to  every  principle  and  item  of  his  trustee- 
ship. 

He  has  long  been  an  active  and  honored 
member  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of 
Texas. 

In  1908  Mr.  Tillar  entered  upon  an  active 
career  as  a city  builder  at  Fort  Worth,  and 
concentrated  many  of  his  investments  in  the 
city.  He  financed  and  built  the  Westbrook 
Hotel,  a million  dollar  structure.  He  is  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  hotel  property,  and  serves 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  management 
of  the  hotel.  He  is  a director  of  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth, 
the  Greater  Fort  Worth  Realty  Company,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Auditorium  Company, 
the  Syndicate  Land  Company  and  other  cor- 
porations. He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce ; and  is  a member  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  River  Crest  Coun- 
try Club,  of  Fort  Worth  ; and  a member  also 
of  the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tillar  is  a wealthy  man  who  realizes 
his  responsibilities  to  the  world  as  well  as  to 
private  property.  While  not  posing  as  a phi- 
lanthropist, he  has  done  a great  deal  of  con- 
structive work  in  the  promotion  of  worthy 
enterprises.  During  the  war  he  was  a large 
contributor  to  the  Red  Cross  funds.  He  is 
especially  interested  in  art  and  in  education. 


He  is  a member  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Texas  Woman’s  Col- 
lege, and  annually  donates  twelve  scholarships 
to  aid  deserving  young  girls  and  young  women 
to  acquire  a higher  education  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  has  recently  created  a special  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders 
of  the  Ben  J.  Tillar  scholarships  in  the  Texas 
Woman’s  College. 

Mr.  Tillar  married  Miss  Genevieve  Eagon, 
a native  of  Texas.  Her  father,  Dr.  Samson 
Eagon,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  known  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  Southwest. 

Louis  J.  Bryan,  one  of  the  Bryan  Brothers 
of  Wichita  Falls  was  a pioneer  operator  in 
the  Burkburnett  field,  and  is  known  to  have 
drilled  more  successful  wells  in  that  field 
than  any  other  operator.  In  fact,  the  story 
of  his  operations  and  those  of  the  Bryan  Oil 
Corporation  goes  a long  way  toward  com- 
pleting a suggestive  outline  of  the  history  of 
petroleum  production  in  this  famous  district. 

The  Bryan  Oil  Corporation  of  Wichita 
Falls,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
and  one  of  the  highest  financial  rating,  is  com- 
posed of  three  brothers,  C.  A.,  L.  J.  and  R.  S. 
Bryan.  They  are  all  natives  of  Texas,  and 
are  young  men  who  possess  thorough  busi- 
ness qualifications  and  had  made  themselves 
fairly  prosperous  in  other  lines  before  they 
combined  their  resources  as  oil  operators. 

Their  parents,  S.  S.  and  Alice  (Strickland) 
Bryan,  are  still  living  at  Temple,  in  Bell 
County.  S.  S.  Bryan  was  born  within  nine 
miles  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  was  just 
two  years  old  when  his  parents  drove  from 
there  to  Washington  County,  Texas.  His 
grandfather  had  preceded  them  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  a home  on  a plantation  in 
Washington  Coufity.  S.  S.  Bryan  grew  up  in 
that  historic  old  district  of  Texas.  About  the 
time  he  reached  manhood  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way was  in  process  of  construction  from  Gal- 
veston north  toward  Fort  Worth.  This  af- 
forded one  of  the  few  opportunities  for  a 
young  man  to  obtain  employment  outside  of 
farming.  He  was  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  into  Temple  in  Bell 
County.  He  helped  drive  the  stakes  in  the 
laying  out  of  that  town,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  has 
since  become  one  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
cities  of  Central  Texas.  At  Temple  S.  S. 
Bryan  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe 
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Railway  Company  as  car  repairer,  car  inspec- 
tor and  fireman  for  about  fifteen  years.  He 
then  turned  his  resources  to  the  cattle  industry 
in  Bell  County,  and  had  a prosperous  outlook 
until  a protracted  drought  brought  disaster. 
He  then  abandoned  ranching  and  since  about 
1889  has  been  engaged  in  the  retail  furniture 
business  in  Temple.  Alice  Strickland  was  born 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Her  father  died  on 
an  overland  journey  to  California  in  search  of 
gold.  As  a young  child  she  came  with  her 
mother  to  Galveston,  Texas,  and  was  reared 
and  married  in  that  city. 

C.  A.  Bryan,  the  oldest  of  the  Bryan  broth- 
ers, was  born  at  Temple  in  1885  ; was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  finishing  the  high  school 
course  and  also  a business  college  course.  All 
three  brothers  have  had  some  of  the  practical 
discipline  and  training  of  railroad  service. 
C.  A.  Bryan  after  leaving  school  clerked  in 
the  Santa  Fe  roundhouse  at  Temple,  later  was 
private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Houston,  and 
while  in  that  city  married  Miss  Eunice  Munn. 
Her  father,  W.  C.  Munn,  was  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  Houston.  After  his  mar- 
riage, C.  A.  Bryan  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  Houston  and,  organizing  the  Brvan 
Lumber  Company,  established  lumber  yards  at 
Ganado  and  Providence.  Subsequently  he 
sold  these  yards  and  for  several  vears  was 
prominent  in  the  real  estate  business,  promot- 
ing and  building  an  addition  to  the  city 'and 
also  an  addition  to  Texas  City.  This  is  a brief 
outline  of  his  career  until  he  entered  the  oil 
industry. 

The  youngest  brother,  R.  S.  Bryan,  was  also 
educated  at  Temple,  and  as  a boy  had  ex- 
perience in  various  mechanical  trades.  At 
seventeen  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  freight 
depot  at  Temple  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railway  Company,  and  remained  in 
the  service  of  that  railway  corporation  for  sev- 
eral years.  Transferred  to  Fort  Worth,  he 
was  in  the  office  of  the  commercial  agent  as 
chief  clerk,  about  a year  later  was  sent  to 
Dallas  as  clerk  to  the  commercial  agent  of  the 
same  road  in  that  city,  and  after  eight  months 
was  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Waco.  He 
was  at  Waco  when  America  entered  the  war 
with  Germany,  and  in  the  spring  of  1917  he 
enlisted  as  a private  at  San  Antonio.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  made  company  clerk,  and 
after  sixty  days’  service  was  sent  to  the  Offi- 
cers’ Training  Camp  at  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas. 
He  received  a commission  as  second  lieutenant, 


and  up  to  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
was  on  duty  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

Louis  J.  Bryan  was  born  at  Temple  in  1887, 
and  is  a graduate  of  the  regular  high  school 
and  also  the  Fullview  Select  High  School  of 
Temple.  His  first  business  experience  was  as 
an  employe  of  the  Werkheiser-Polk  Mill  & 
Elevator  Company  at  Temple.  It  was  the  en- 
gineering part  of  railroading  that  attracted 
him,  and  for  a about  a year  he  served  as  a 
chairman  with  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Santa  Fe  company.  To  perfect  his  technical 
education  he  entered  Purdue  University  at 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  took  a two  years’ 
course  in  engineering,  leaving  there  in  1908. 
While  at  Purdue  he  paid  practically  all  his 
own  expenses,  being  employed  during  the 
summer  vacations  by  the  Cedar  Point  Resort 
Company  on  Lake  Erie,  near  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
After  graduating  he  returned  to  Texas  and  re- 
entered the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  in  the  engineering  department.  He 
was  with  the  engineering  force  on  what  was 
known  as  the  old  Cane  Belt  line  between 
Sealy  and  Matagorda,  also  in  the  relaying  of 
heavy  steel  between  Summerville  and  Beau- 
mont, in  the  construction  of  the  line  between 
Center  and  Zuba  and  the  extension  from  Long- 
view to  Emmons.  He  then  returned  to  Tem- 
ple and  was  one  of  the  engineers  during  the 
construction  of  the  extensive  railroad  yards 
in  that  city  and  the  building  of  the  handsome 
new  depot.  This  work  required  about  a year. 
Following  that  he  was  with  the  engineering 
corps  during  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Lometa  to  San  Saba,  Richland  Springs,  Brady 
and  Eden,  altogether  for  a period  of  about 
thirty  months.  For  about  a year  Mr.  Brvan 
was  one  of  the  corps  of  engineers  working  on 
the  building  of  the  Galveston  causeway. 

In  1913  he  joined  his  brother,  C.  A.  Bryan, 
in  business  at  Houston.  For  some  years  pre- 
viously oil  development  work  had  been  in 
progress  along  the  coast  region  of  Texas  and 
still  seemed  to  ofifer  rewards  for  enterprise 
and  capital.  The  Bryan  Brothers  decided  to 
venture  some  money  in  the  oil  industry.  Pur- 
chasing a rig  and  drilling  outfit,  Bryan  Broth- 
ers put  down  a wild  cat  well  in  Liberty  County 
to  a depth  of  three  thousand  feet  without 
touching  oil  sand.  In  the  same  vicinity  they 
sank  the  drill  a thousand  feet,  also  without 
results.  Their  third  experience  was  a con- 
tract to  deepen  a well  that  had  already  been 
drilled  to  twelve  hundred  feet  on  the  Cochran 
Ranch  in  Liberty  County.  When  the  hole 
reached  a depth  of  twenty-five  hundred  feet  a 
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generous  flow  of  artesian  water  was  encoun- 
tered, and  as  this  was  a valuable  asset  to  the 
owner  of  the  ranch,  Bryan  Brothers  made 
some  money  on  the  deal.  Their  rig  was  then 
moved  to  the  Humble  field,  where  they  bought 
an  abandoned  well,  cleaned  it  out  and  made  it 
produce  about  thirty  barrels.  In  the  mean- 
time they  secured  a twenty-acre  lease  adjoin- 
ing the  well,  and  here  they  brought  in  their 
first  real  production,  a six  hundred  barrel 
well.  Six  other  holes  were  drilled  on  the 
same  lease,  and  they  continued  their  opera- 
tions there  for  some  time.  The  net  results  of 
these  operations  to  the  Bryan  Brothers  con- 
stituted a few  thousand  dollars  profit.  Fol- 
lowing that  they  employed  their  equipment  for 
other  parties  drilling  some  six  or  eight  wells 
in  the  Humble  field  on  contract.  Moving 
them  to  the  Goose  Creek  district,  on  a lease 
owned  by  the  Humble  Oil  Company,  they  put 
the  drill  down  3,500  feet  without  a strike.  In 
the  same  district,  on  Black  Duck  Bay,  at  2,500 
feet,  they  abandoned  drilling.  Next  moving 
their  rig  to  the  Anna  Allen  Wright  tract  they 
brought  in  two  good  wells  at  2,650  feet. 

It  was  during  these  drilling  operations  that 
the  Bryan  Brothers  started  to  seek  an  entirely 
new  field,  in  Wichita  County.  The  great  oil 
boom  at  Burkburnett  began  with  the  bringing 
in  of  the  Fowler  well  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  1918.  C.  A.  Bryan  had  reached  Burk- 
burnett in  May  of  that  year,  and  had  bought 
from  W.  J.  Grisham  two  fifty-acre  leases  for 
sixty-five  hundred  dollars,  paying  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  cash  and  giving  notes  for  the  re- 
mainder. The  first  of  these  leases  was  on  the 
E.  Lewis  survey  adjoining  the  townsite  of 
Burkburnett.  In  order  to  hold  the  lease  Mr. 
Bryan  put  down  an  eight  hundred  foot  well. 
Subsequently  they  disposed  of  this  lease.  Their 
second  lease  was  on  the  John  Deck  survey, 
three  miles  southeast  of  Burkburnett.  With 
the  securing  of  these  leases  Bryan  Brothers 
returned  to  Houston  and  resumed  their  opera- 
tions in  the  Goose  Creek  field.  Then  came 
in  the  Fowler  well,  and  forthwith  the  Bryan 
Brothers  began  receiving  offers  for  their  Burk- 
burnett leases  at  such  attractive  figures  above 
what  they  had  paid  that  they  decided  their 
interests  required  their  personal  presence  in 
the  territory.  It  was  only  a few  days  after 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Fowler  well  that  Bryan 
Brothers  reached  Wichita  Falls.  For  several 
days  they  were  the  busiest  of  local  operators 
in  selling  leases,  and  those  transactions  made  a 
large  amount  of  profit  to  them.  But  they 
were  not  content  with  their  nominal  phase  of 


the  business,  and  wired  to  Houston  to  ship 
their  rig.  In  the  meantime  they  closed  a deal 
on  six  lots  in  block  7,  Wigham  Addition  to 
the  City  of  Burkburnett,  and  their  outfit  hav- 
ing arrived  they  put  down  a hole,  the  pro- 
duction coming  in  just  before  Christmas,  1918, 
with  an  estimated  flow  of  a thousand  barrels 
per  day.  In  the  meantime  they  had  been  drill- 
ing on  their  three-acre  tract  northwest  of 
Burkburnett,  and  in  January,  1919,  brought 
in  a well  there  with  an  initial  production  of  a 
thousand  barrels.  Further  drilling  was  car- 
ried on  on  their  six  lots  of  the  Hardin  Addi- 
tion to  Burkburnett,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  schoolhouse.  The  first  well,  brought  in 
during  February,  had  a production  of  about  a 
thousand  barrels.  About  the  same  time  they 
started  two  wells  on  five  acres  east  of  Burk- 
burnett on  the  Van  Cleave  tract,  these  coming 
in  with  a production  of  about  six  hundred 
barrels  each.  Subsequent  deepening  of  these 
wells  increased  their  production  more  than  a 
thousand  barrels  each.  These  wells  were  com- 
pleted about  May,  1919.  Immediately  two 
others  were  drilled  adjoining  and  were  equally 
as  good,  and  are  still  producing,  one  of  them 
to  the  extent  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  barrels  per  day.  The  Bryan  rig  was 
then  moved  to  a tract  just  east  of  the  Burk- 
burnett schoolhouse,  in  the  McGee  Addition, 
and  another  paying  well  brought  in.  Moving 
then  just  across  the  street  south  of  the  school- 
house  they  drilled  two  other  profitable  holes. 
The  Humble  Oil  Company  had  brought  in  a 
well  in  block  58  of  the  northwest  extension 
to  the  Burkburnett  oil  field,  and  Bryan  Broth- 
ers bought  seventeen  and  one-half  acres  off- 
setting the  Humble  well.  However,  they  sold 
this  without  developing  it.  Then  came  the 
Golden  Cycle  well,  extending  the  Burkburnett 
field  further  to  the  northwest.  Bryan  Brothers 
secured  the  southeast  ten  acres  of  the  Golden 
Cycle’s  forty  acres.  When  the  famous  Texas 
Chief  well,  about  three  miles  from  the  Golden 
Cycle,  was  brought  in  the  Bryan  Brothers  se- 
cured leases  offsetting  that  property,  sank 
drills  to  the  sand  and  secured  one  of  the 
notable  wells,  with  a five  thousand  barrel  flow. 
Three  other  wells  were  drilled  by  them  on  the 
north  end  of  the  lease,  and  were  also  highly 
productive.  In  addition  to  this  they  sold  thirty 
acres  of  their  leases  to  the  Livingston  Oil  Cor- 
poration for  one  of  the  highest  prices  leases 
were  ever  sold  for  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

These  items  are  indicated  not  as  a complete 
record  of  the  Bryan  Brothers’  activities  or  the 
development  in  Burkburnett  as  a whole,  but  as 
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a suggestive  outline  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  that  display  the  aggressive  enter- 
prise and  the  exceptional  good  fortune  of  the 
Bryans,  who  have  well  earned  a reputation 
placing  them  among  the  most  noted  operators 
in  the  petroleum  district  of  North  Texas. 
Their  operations  were  continued  with  striking 
success  all  during  the  year  1919  and  well  into 
1920  in  the  same  district.  The  Bryan  Brothers 
still  have  large  and  valuable  production  in  the 
Burkburnett  field,  also  in  Goose  Creek  field  in 
Southern  Texas,  and  in  the  fall  of  1920  they 
extended  their  operations  into  the  Electra  field 
of  Wichita  County  under  the  name  of  the 
Bryan  Oil  Corporation. 

Louis  Bryan  possesses  all  the  fundamental 
qualifications  of  the  successful  oil  operator. 
He  is  an  engineer  by  training  and  experience, 
accustomed  to  handling  problems  involving 
a great  deal  of  technical  detail,  has  courage, 
foresight,  sound  business  judgment  and  works 
rapidly  and  efficiently.  He  has  made  oil  de- 
velopment a permanent  business  and  object  of 
close  study,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  success 
has  come  to  him  as  a matter  of  chance. 

Louis  Bryan  married  Miss  Eupha  Polk,  of 
San  Saba.  Her  father,  J.  R.  Polk,  was  a 
pioneer  citizen  of  that  section  of  Texas  and 
was  the  second  man  to  build  a wire  fence  in 
San  Saba  County.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  owns 
a large  and  valuable  ranch  in  San  Saba 
County,  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  county 
seat. 

Sam  Walkup  Davis  is  one  of  the  very  able 
young  men  in  the  profession  of  law  in  Stephens 
County,  and  within  a year  after  he  began  prac- 
tice there  he  was  nominated  and  subsequently 
elected  county  attorney. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  at  Montgomery,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Texas,  in  1898,  a son  of 
John  F.  and  Lelia  (Walkup)  Davis.  He  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, the  late  Judge  Nat  Hart  Davis,  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  man  of  affairs  in  South- 
eastern Texas,  serving  as  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  About  1840  he  built  the  house  at 
Montgomery  in  which  his  son  John  F.  Davis 
was  born.  John  F.  Davis  is  still  living  in 
Montgomery.  Earlier  generations  of  this 
branch  of  the  Davis  family  lived  in  Kentucky 
and  had  kinship  with  the  old  Kentucky  family 
of  Davis  to  which  Jefferson  Davis  belonged. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Breckenridge 
lawyer  was  Gen.  Samuel  Walkup,  whose  fam- 
ily moved  from  North  Carolina  and  estab- 
lished a home  in  Southeastern  Texas  in  pio- 
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neer  days.  General  Walkup  was  first  a colonel 
and  then  a brigadier  general  in  the  Confed- 
erate army. 

Sam  Walkup  Davis  is  a graduate  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Texas  with  the 
class  of  1918.  He  immediately  on  leaving  the 
University  entered  the  Officers’  Training 
Camp  at  Leon  Springs,  the  armistice  being 
signed  before  he  was  awarded  his  commission. 
Early  in  January,  1919,  he  identified  himself 
with  West  Texas,  first  locating  at  Albany 
and  in  July,  1919,  removed  to  Caddo,  in 
Stephens  County.  He  practiced,  with  his  offi- 
ces at  Caddo,  until  May,  1920,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  county  seat  of  Breckenridge.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  received  the  democratic 
nomination  for  county  attorney  over  two 
strong  opponents,  being  elected  in  November 
and  taking  office  December  1st.  Mr.  Davis 
is  making  a splendid  record  as  a public  prose- 
cutor and  also  enjoys  a fine  civil  practice. 
Fraternally  he  is  an  Elk. 

Thomas  Pool  Adams.  A lawyer  by  early 
training  and  profession,  representing  a Texas 
family  of  pioneer  stock,  Tbomas  Pool  Adams 
came  to  the  Wichita  Falls  district  about  ten 
years  ago,  was  associated  with  some  of  the 
early  developments  in  the  oil  territory  there, 
and  has  always  upheld  the  highest  standards 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  underground  re- 
sources of  this  wonderful  country.  Wichita 
Falls  is  his  home  city,  and  to  it  he  has  given 
generously  of  his  personal  enterprise  and  re- 
sources so  that  it  may  measure  up  to  the  best 
ideals  of  a business  and  civic  community. 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  in  Bosque  County, 
Texas,  in  1875,  a son  of  J.  W.  and  Matilda  E. 
(Odle)  Adams.  His  father  was  born  in  East 
Texas,  in  Rusk  County,  and  was  only  a boy 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Bosque  County  in 
1854.  Bosque  County  was  then  a part  of  the 
frontier  of  North  Central  Texas,  and  its  in- 
habitants had  to  battle  with  hostile  Indians 
to  maintain  a precarious  foothold  there.  J.  W. 
Adams  at  the  age  of  seventeen  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  served  in  the 
famous  organization  known  as  Gen.  Tom 
Greene’s  Brigade.  He  was  in  a number  of 
campaigns,  and  had  the  honor  of  taking  part 
in  the  recapture  of  Galveston  from  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  His  business  for  many  years  was 
that  of  a stockman,  and  he  owned  a large 
amount  of  land  in  Bosque  County.  He  was 
a determined  and  public  spirited  citizen  as 
well,  for  several  years  served  as  county  tax 
collector,  and  was  a man  of  the  finest  char- 
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acter  and  independence  of  thought  and  action. 
He  possessed  the  strongly  individualistic 
views  of  the  old  fashioned  Jeffersonian  demo- 
crat. He  believed  in  the  rule  of  the  people 
and  in  the  largest  measure  of  individual  and 
community  freedom.  He  therefore  favored 
“local  option”  as  a principle  of  government, 
whether  in  community,  county  or  state,  and 
believed  in  giving  as  little  power  as  possi- 
ble to  distant  centralized  authority. 

J.  W.  Adams  died  in  1912.  His  wife,  Ma- 
tilda E.  Odle,  was  a member  of  another 
pioneer  family  of  Bosque  County.  Her  father, 
familiarly  known  as  “Old  Man  Jack”  Odle, 
was  a buffalo  hunter,  Indian  fighter,  and  a fine 
type  of  the  frontier  soldier.  Before  the  war 
he  was  a Texas  Ranger. and  during  the  war 
the  Confederate  Government  put  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  Rangers  on  the  frontier  to  pro- 
tect the  settlements  against  Indians  and  against 
the  Northern  enemy.  Many  stories  are  told 
of  his  combats  and  adventures  of  early  days. 

With  such  ancestors  Thomas  Pool  Adams 
naturally  inherited  a virile  and  independent 
character.  He  grew  up  on  his  father’s  stock 
ranch,  but  was  liberally  educated,  attending 
Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1898. 
He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bosque  County  Bar,  and  for  several  years 
enjoyed  a substantial  practice  at  Gatesville. 
However,  his  inclination  was  for  a larger 
field  in  business  and  industrial  development. 
With  the  first  promises  of  oil  discoveries  in 
Northern  Texas,  he  came  to  that  section  in 
1910,  and  since  1911  his  home  has  been  in 
Wichita  Falls.  The  pioneer  oil  well  near 
Electra  was  brought  in  in  1911,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  great  developments  of  the  ter- 
ritory, including  those  of  Burkburnett,  have 
since  occurred.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  independent  operators 
in  the  North  Texas  oil  fields.  With  his  oper- 
ations centered  at  Wichita  Falls,  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  real  development  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  has  never  participated  in 
the  numerous  stock  promotion  and  “blue- 
sky”  projects  whose  main  object  is  to  sell 
stocks  or  dispoce  of  other  people’s  money. 
Associated  with  him  have  been  solid,  substan- 
tial citizens  of  the  highest  character,  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  locality.  In  the  business 
of  oil  production  Mr.  Adams  has  proceeded 
on  the  same  lines  that  a good  business  man 
would  follow  in  any  other  business.  He  has 
been  a student  of  all  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial sides  of  petroleum,  and  his  researches 


and  hard  work  have  well  justified  the  success 
he  has  attained. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a pioneer  in  developing  the 
Ramming  Pool  in  the  Clara  field  in  Wichita 
County,  was  one  of  the  early  operators  of 
the  Burkburnett  field  and  in  Southern  Okla- 
homa. He  has  important  financial  interests 
in  a number  of  oil  producing  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  Adams  Oil  Company,  I-Tex  Oil 
Company,  McBam  Oil  Company,  is  associated 
with  the  Adams,  Brown  & McAlester  inter- 
ests, and  the  Simax  Oil  Company. 

Much  of  his  wealth  Mr.  Adams  has  invested 
in  Wichita  Falls  real  estate.  He  is  a direc- 
tor of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
which  has  resources  of  over  twenty-two  mil- 
lion dollars.  He  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Wichita  Club,  a civic  organ- 
ization that  has  much  in  the  way  of  planning 
and  practical  work  to  realize  the  best  devel- 
opment of  Wichita  Falls  as  a modern  city. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Wichita  Falls  Country  and  Golf 
clubs,  is  a steward  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  Elks. 

Mr.  Adams  married  Mrs.  Eddy  Claxton,  of 
Gatesville.  Their  two  children  are  Hallie  and 
Virgie  May  Adams.  At  1106  Brooks  Street 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  have  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  homes  in  the  city,  a resi- 
dence that  is  justly  a source  of  pride  to  them. 

William  M.  Massie  has  become  one  of 
the  prominent  and  influential  figures  in  con- 
nection with  banking  affairs  in  the  City  of 
Fort  Worth,  which  has  represented  his  home 
since  early  childhood.  His  advancement  in 
the  field  of  financial  operations  has  been 
through  abilitv  and  effective  service,  and  since 
August,  1919,  has  held  the  responsible 
office  of  vice  president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
National  Bank,  one  of  the  leading  banking  in- 
stitutions of  this  favored  section  of  the  Lone 
Star  state. 

Mr.  Massie  was  born  at  Clarksville,  Ten- 
nessee, on  August  21,  1873,  the  third  in  order 
of  birth  of  the  four  sons  of  John  J.  and  Ten- 
nie  M.  (Moore)  Massie,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  at  Hanover  Courthouse,  Virginia,  a 
representative  of  a well  known  familv  founded 
in  the  Old  Dominion  commonwealth  many 
generations  aeo,  and  the  latter  was  born  at 
Clarksville,  Tennessee.  In  the  year  1877 
John  J.  Massie  came  with  his  family  to  Texas 
and  established  himself  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Fort  Worth.  He  long  continued  as 
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one  of  the  representative  business  men  and 
influential  citizens  of  this  city,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  when  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
he  was  here  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. 
His  venerable  widow  still  resides  in  Fort 
Worth. 

William  M.  Massie  was  about  five  years 
old  at  the  time  when  the  family  home  was  es- 
tablished in  Fort  Worth,  and  in  addition  to 
receiving  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools 
he  attended  also  the  old  Fort  Worth  Univer- 
sity. He  gained  his  initial  banking  experience 
through  his  connection  with  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  in  which  he  held  the  position 
of  collector.  In  1890  he  assumed  a similar 
position  with  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank, 
and  in  the  passing  years  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  various  departments  of  executive 
service  in  this  institution,  of  which  he  became 
vice  president  in  August,  1919,  as  previously 
noted.  He  is  president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company,  is 
associated  with  the  Amalgamated  Tire  Stores 
Corporation  of  Texas,  and  is  a director  of 
the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  & Texas  Rail- 
way Company.  Mr.  Massie  holds  membership 
in  various  social  organizations  of  representa- 
tive character,  including  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  River  Crest  and  Glen 
Garden  Country  clubs,  and  the  local  lodge  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
He  is  loyal  and  public  spirited  as  a citizen, 
and  his  political  allegiance  is  given  unre- 
servedly to  the  democratic  party. 

In  1897  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Massie  to  Miss  Anna  W.  Pepper,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles  Pepper,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway 
Company,  with  official  headquarters  at  Fort 
Worth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massie  have  two  chil- 
dren : Elizabeth  Garner  is  the  wife  of  Robert 
D.  Gage,  Jr.,  of  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi;  and 
Frances  Pepper  remains  at  the  parental  home. 

O.  E.  Maer,  a prominent  railroad  man  and 
for  a number  of  years  a resident  of  Wichita 
Falls,  is  superintendent  of  the  Wichita  Valley 
Railway  and  has  come  up  from  the  ranks  of 
railroad  operations,  entering  the  service  when 
a boy. 

He  was  born  in  Columbus,  Misssissippi,  in 
1860,  and  was  fifteen  years  old  when  his 
father  died.  Leaving  school,  he  went  to  work 
as  a messenger  boy  for  the  Mobile  & Ohio 
Railway.  He  learned  telegraphy,  showed 
skill  and  fidelity  to  every  duty,  and  for  a 


number  of  years  was  engaged  as  an  operator 
and  train  dispatcher  by  different  railroad  lines 
at  various  points  throughout  the  country.  Lie 
became  chief  train  dispatcher  and  train  mas- 
ter, and  for  some  years  was  thus  employed 
on  the  Northern  divisions  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
Railway  in  Southeast  Missouri.  He  also  had 
charge  of  the  Cotton  Belt’s  bridge  at  Thebes, 
Illinois.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1896,  and  for 
several  years  was  assistant  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Rail- 
way at  Smithville.  In  1907  he  came  to 
Wichita  Falls,  and  since  then,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  war  period,  has  been  continuously 
in  the  service  as  superintendent  for  the  Fort 
Worth  & Denver  Railway  and  its  owned  line, 
the  Wichita  Valley  Railway,  extending  from 
Wichita  Falls  to  Abilene. 

During  the  period  'of  government  owner- 
ship Mr.  Maer  had  charge  at  Wichita  Falls 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  lines  West 
of  Whitesboro,  the  Wichita  Falls  & North- 
western, the  Wichita  Valley  & Abilene  South- 
ern, a total  of  nine  hundred  miles  of  railroad. 
When  the  roads  were  returned  to  their  own- 
ers Mr.  Maer  resumed  service  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wichita  Valley  Railway. 

He  is  a very  popular  citizen  not  only  among 
the  people  of  Wichita  Falls,  his  home  city, 
but  throughout  a wide  expanse  of  country, 
where  he  is  known  as  a highly  trained  and 
efficient  railway  executive,  and  has  a fund  of 
interesting  reminiscences  of  railroading  both 
in  Texas  and  in  other  states. 

Mr.  Maer  married  Miss  Lou  Ellen  Benoit, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  his  home  town  of 
Columbus,  Mississippi.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren : W.  Newton  Maer,  a wealthy  and  promi- 
nent oil  operator  of  Wichita  Falls;  Claud  M.v 
Manager  of  the  grain  department  of  the  Waco 
Mill  & Elevator  Co.,  of  Waco;  and  Miss 
Marion  Maer,  at  home. 

The  Bankers  & Merchants  Petroleum 
Company  was  organized  in  October,  1919, 
at  Fort  Worth  as  a common  law  trust,  the 
principals  in  the  organization  being  R.  T. 
Couch,  M.  F.  Winfrey  and  O.  E.  Lillard. 
Its  authorized  capital  was  set  at  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  later  increased  to  one 
million  dollars,  with  par  value  of  shares  at 
one  dollar,  and  uniform  selling  price  of  one 
dollar  and  a half  per  share.  Its  immediate 
prestige  was  based  in  part  on  the  company 
being  in  a way  a successor  to  the  old  Couch- 
Winfrey  Oil  Company,  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918  by  Mr.  Couch  and  Mr.  Winfrey. 
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This  company  with  a small  capitalization  paid 
some  very  large  dividends  to  the  sharehold- 
ers during  the  few  months  of  its  operations. 
The  Bankers  & Merchants  Petroleum  Com- 
pany began  with  two  producing  wells  in  the 
Wichita  Falls  district,  with  a daily  production 
of  a hundred  barrels  or  more.  This  was  later 
increased  by  drilling  activities  to  ten  produc- 
ing wells.  During  the  first  twelve  months  of 
the  company’s  history  a total  of  thirty-one 
percent  in  cash  dividends  was  paid  on  the 
issued  capital  stock. 

The  company’s  operations  are  confined  to 
the  Wichita  Falls  and  Burkburnett  districts, 
but  they  have  owned  and  still  own  and  con- 
trol tracts  in  other  fields  throughout  the  South- 
west. Among  their  leaseholdings  are  some 
recently  acquired  tracts  in  the  new  Archer 
County  field  following  the  bringing  in  of 
the  Texhoma  Oil  & Refining  Company’s  wild 
ca.t  test  in  the  early  spring  of  1921.  Drilling 
operations  are  now  suspended  because  of  the 
depression  due  to  the  low  price  of  crude  oil 
and  general  business  conditions. 

The  personnel  of  this  company  includes 
R.  T.  Couch,  president  and  field  superintend- 
ent, M.  F.  Winfrey,  secretary-treasurer,  while 
the  trustees  are  David  Boaz,  a well  known 
Fort  Worth  banker,  and  O.  E.  Lillard,  a cot- 
ton factor  of  Taylor,  Texas. 

R.  T.  Couch,  president  of  the  company,  was 
born  in  Eastern  Texas,  was  educated  in  rural 
schools  there,  and  has  been  making  his  own 
way  in  the  world  since  an  early  age.  In  1909 
he  moved  into  the  Wichita  Falls  district,  and 
was  a life  insurance  salesman,  but  for  ten 
years  past  has  been  a well  known  figure  in 
the  oil  industry.  He  has  been  a resident  of 
Fort  Worth  since  October,  1920,  and  still 
owns  the  Tenth  Street  Drug  Store  at  Wichita 
Falls,  a very  profitable  and  successful  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Couch  has  a comprehensive  famili- 
arity with  all  the  petroleum  fields  adjacent  to 
Wichita  Falls,  and  has  a remarkably  detailed 
knowledge  of  oil  development  in  the  South- 
west. He  was  head  of  the  old  Couch-Winfrey 
Oil  Company,  which  earned  prominence  by 
reason  of  the  large  profits  it  earned  and  dis- 
tributed to  its  shareholders  within  the  first 
few  months. 

M.  F.  Winfrey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company,  is  a banker  by  early  experience  and 
long  record  of  active  service,  and  continued 
in  that  business  until  about  half  a dozen  years 
ago,  when  he  turned  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  great  petroleum  industry  of  the  South- 
west. Mr.  Winfrey  was  born  in  Missouri  but 


came  to  Fort  Worth  when  a small  boy  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Worth.  From  school  he  went  to  work  in  a 
bank,  and  by  many  years  of  experience 
achieved  a high  place  in  banking  circles  in  the 
Southwest.  For  a number  of  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Farmers  & Mechanics 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  later  was  department 
manager  of  a large  St.  Louis  bank  and  for 
several  years  was  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Amarillo.  While  at  Amarillo  Mr. 
Winfrey  was  manager  of  the  Clearing  House 
Association  of  that  city,  was  treasurer  and  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
otherwise  prominent  in  civic  and  business 
affairs  in  the  Panhandle. 

Laurence  Gernsbacher,  attorney  at  law 
and  a successful  young  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  bar  for  five  years,  is  a native  of  North- 
ern Texas,  and  the  family  name  has  been  one 
of  prominence  in  Fort  Worth  business  affairs 
for  over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Gernsbacher  was  born  at  Weatherford 
in  Parker  County  March  13,  1893,  a son  of 
Henry  and  Julia  (Falk)  Gernsbacher.  His 
parents  moved  to  Fort  Worth  in  1900,  and 
his  father  is  one  of  the  city’s  most  successful 
merchants,  being  president  of  Gernsbacher 
Brothers  Company,  Incorporated.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association  of  Texas. 

In  a family  of  seven  children,  six  still  living, 
Laurence  is  the  youngest.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Fort  Worth  public  schools  and  finished 
his  literary  and  law  education  in  the  Texas 
State  Univeristy.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1916,  at  once  began  practice  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  has  never  had  a partnership.  He 
handles  a general  practice,  chiefly  office  prac- 
tice and  land  titles.  Mr.  Gernsbacher  left  his 
professional  interests  in  1918  to  enlist  in  the 
army,  and  was  in  the  service  until  April,  1919. 

He  is  a democrat  in  politics,  a member  of 
the  Reformed  Jewish  Church,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Pi  Tau  Pi  fraternity  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B’nai  B’rith  At  Fort 
Worth  November  29,  1917,  Mr.  Gernsbacher 
married  Miss  Sarah  Eckert.  Mrs.  Gerns- 
bacher graduated  from  the  Fort  Worth  High 
School  in  1913. 

George  D.  Bond,  M.  D.  In  every  large 
hospital  and  medical  center  in  the  country  the 
X-Ray  laboratory  is  considered  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  the  work  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons and  dentists.  The  institution  of  an 
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X-Ray  laboratory  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
profession  at  Fort  Worth  is  credited  to 
Dr.  George  D.  Bond,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  this  branch  of  medical  science 
in  the  state.  Doctor  Bond  was  born  at  Spring 
Hill,  Tennessee,  a son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Ann 
(McLemore)  Bond.  His  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Tennessee  and  of  pioneer  families  in 
that  state.  George  D.  Bond  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  for  three  years  practiced  at  Spring 
Hill  before  coming  to  Texas.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  he  enjoyed  a wide  general  prac- 
tice as  a physician  at  Hillsboro,  Texas,  and 
from  there  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1907.  Here 
he  has  limited  his  work  to  X-Ray  diagnosis 
and  therapeutics.  He  began  with  a modest 
equipment,  and  his  skill  brought  a growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  service  in 
advance  of  the  extending  use  of  such  labora- 
tory equipment  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. He  now  has  a large  laboratory,  with  all 
the  most  modern  facilities  found  in  his  branch 
of  medicine.  His  son,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Bond, 
is  associated  with  him. 

Dr.  George  D.  Bond  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Roentgen  Association,  or- 
ganized in  Houston,  Texas,  in  1914,  and  since 
grown  to  a large  membership  over  the  state. 
Doctor  Bond  served  as  president  of  the  Hill 
County  Medical  Society  in  1905.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Tarrant  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association 
and  American  Medical  Association.  He  has 
contributed  many  articles  on  the  subject  of 
X-Ray  work  to  medical  societies  and  medical 
journals.  Besides  his  son  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Bond  he  has  one  daughter,  Miss  Martha 
Bond.  Doctor  Bond  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

William  Frederick  Sterley.  The  study 
of  the  life’  and  accomplishments  of  a success- 
ful man  is  full  of  educational  value,  especially 
when  such  a person  has  achieved  tangible  and 
practical  results  and  has  raised  the  standard 
and  set  an  example  which  goes  to  form  a real 
bulwark  of  Americanism.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  connection  with  the  work  accomplished 
by  those  associated  with  the  operation  of  the 
great  railroads  of  the  country,  and  one  who 
is  a well  known  figure  in  the  transportation 
history  of  Texas  is  William  Frederick  Sterley, 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Worth. 


Mr.  Sterley  was  born  at  Henderson,  Minne- 
sota, January  30,  1859,  a son  of  Peter  and 
Magdalena  (Wiegand)  Sterley,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Germany,  from  whence  the  for- 
mer came  to  the  United  States  when  about 
twenty-six  years  old  and  the  latter  when  a 
child.  They  were  married  in  Minnesota  and 
had  twelve  children,  two  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  the  others  living  to  reach  maturity, 
of  whom  William  Frederick  was  the  second 
in  order  of  birth  and  eldest  son. 

Until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  Mr. 
Sterley  lived  at  home,  and  he  received  his 
educational  training  in  the  local  schools.  Leav- 
ing home  at  eighteen,  he  began  working  on 
the  railroads,  and  was  first  employed  as  a 
trucker  in  a freight  house  at  Fort  Worth,  to 
which  city  he  came  in  1877,  and  remained 
with  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad  until  1887, 
rising  to  be  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  office. 
Leaving  that  road,  he  came  with  the  Fort 
Worth  & Denver  City  Railroad,  and  became 
the  only  clerk  in  the  freight  and  passenger 
office  at  Fort  Worth.  In  1890  he  was  made 
local  freight  agent,  and  opened  the  station  of 
the  newly  completed  line  into  Fort  Worth 
and  held  this  position  until  1894,  when  he  was 
made  chief  clerk  of  the  general  freight  and 
passenger  office.  Further  honors  awaited  him, 
for  in  December,  1899,  he  was  made  assistant 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  and  De- 
cember 1,  1902,  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent.  On  March  1,  1915,  the  freight  and 
passenger  departments  were  again  consoli- 
dated under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Sterley, 
and  1921  marked  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
continuous  service  with  this  road. 

On  September  14,  1887,  Mr.  Sterley  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Sonora  McCarthy,  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  May 
Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  Sidney  Smith,  of 
New  York  City,  where  he  is  attorney  for  the 
Sinclair  Oil  Company,  his  duties  oftentimes 
taking  him  to  Latin  America.  At  one  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
Philippines,  and  he  was  also  attached  to  the 
American  Consulate  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Sterley  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country  Club,  is  a 
Knight  Templar  Mason,  and  a director  in  the 
F.  & M.  Bank.  Ever  since  he  came  to  Fort 
Worth  he  has  taken  a constructive  part  in 
the  development  of  the  city,  contributing  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  money  to  forward 
those  movements  which  in  his  judgment  were 
likely  to  prove  of  benefit  to  the  majority,  and 
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there  are  few  men  in  the  state  who  stand 
higher  in  public  esteem  than  he. 

Albert  Tankersley  has  been  a resident  of 
Fort  Worth  for  twenty  years,  and  is  well 
known  both  in  commercial  and  public  affairs. 
He  is  the  present  city  assessor. 

Mr.  Tankersley  was  born  at  Decatur,  Wise 
County,  Texas,  January  30,  1887,  a son  of 
S.  G.  and  Frances  (Fields)  Tankersley,  the 
former  a native  of  Arkansas  and  the  latter  of 
Missouri.  Albert  was  the  fourth  in  a family 
of  six  children. 

He  spent  his  early  life  in  his  native  town 
of  Decatur,  attended  the  public  schools  there, 
and  in  1901,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  came  to 
Fort  Worth,  where  his  first  employment  in 
a commercial  way  was  as  shipping  clerk  for 
the  Waples-Platter  Grocer  Company.  Mr. 
Tankersley  was  one  of  the  successful  retail 
grocers  of  Fort  Worth  for  ten  years,  until 
1916,  when  he  was  honored  with  his  first  term 
as  city  assessor.  He  was  re-elected  in  1918 
and  again  in  1921,  and  has  given  a thorough 
and  careful  administration,  bringing  to  him 
the  commendations  of  all  the  substantial  in- 
terests that  have  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  city  at  heart. 

Mr.  Tankersley  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  is  an  Elk.  In  1910  he  mar- 
ried Beulah  Finley,  and  they  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Eulah. 

Robert  C.  Cantrell  has  been  a resident 
of  Tarrant  County  or  the  City  of  Fort  Worth 
forty-three  years,  grew  to  manhood  here,  in 
early  life  was  associated  with  farm  and  ranch, 
but  for  two  decades  has  been  a prominent  fac- 
tor in  Fort  Worth’s  business  circles.  Aside 
from  his  success  as  a business  man  his  citizen- 
ship has  been  marked  by  a high  degree  of 
public  spirit,  bringing  him  into  close  touch  in 
his  home  city  with  all  progressive  movements. 

Mr.  Cantrell  was  born  at  Canton,  Missis- 
sippi, August  22,  1864,  a son  of  Henry  C.  and 
Lila  (Sanders)  Cantrell.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Tennessee,  where  the  mother  died, 
Robert  C.  being  the  third  of  her  five  children. 
Henry  C.  Cantrell  was  a Confederate  soldier 
four  years,  being  a sergeant.  In  1877  he 
brought  his  family  to  Texas  and  settled  at 
Forth  Worth.  Robert  C.  Cantrell  was  then 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  had  lived  in  Ten- 
nessee and  attended  school  there,  and  con- 
tinued his  education  in  Tarrant  County. 

Mr.  Cantrell  entered  business  at  Fort  Worth 
in  1900  as  a liveryman,  in  the  firm  of  Cantrell 


Brothers.  They  conducted  one  of  the  lead- 
ing establishments  of  the  kind  for  about 
eighteen  years.  About  seven  years  ago  Mr. 
Cantrell  took  up  the  undertaking  business,  and 
is  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  Undertaking 
Company,  an  organization  exemplifying  in  the 
most  minute  details  all  the  perfect  service  of 
general  directors. 

Mr.  Cantrell,  who  has  never  married,  is  a 
popular  member  of  several  fraternal  and  social 
organizations,  including  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Elks.  In  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
war  he  has  been  a contributor,  according  to 
his  means,  to  the  cause  and  objects  worthy 
of  his  notice,  and  at  all  times  has  sought  to 
make  his  influence  effective  for  the  good  of 
others  as  well  as  himself. 

Francis  H.  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  oldest 
laundry  men  in  Texas,  and  has  been  in  that 
business  at  Fort  Worth  for  over  thirty  years. 
In  that  time  he  has  become  prominently  iden- 
tified with  civic  and  community  affairs,  and  is 
one  of  Fort  Worth’s  most  esteemed  citizens. 

Mr.  Sparrow  was  born  at  Wolverhampton, 
England,  May  20,  1853.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  country,  and  in  1883 
a year  or  so  after  his  marriage,  came  to 
America  and  located  at  Weatherford,  Texas, 
where  he  entered  the  laundry  business.  In 
1887  he  moved  his  business  headquarters  to 
Fort  Worth,  at  that  time  having  only  forty 
dollars  in  capital  and  going  in  debt  a thousand 
dollars  for  his  modest  plant.  His  old  estab- 
lishment was  burned  in  October,  1909,  and  was 
then  replaced  with  a large,  sanitary  and  mod- 
ern equipped  plant  on  Weatherford  Street, 
known  all  over  this  section  of  Texas  as  the 
Reliable  Laundry.  He  operates  in  connection 
a high  class  dry  cleaning  plant. 

Mr.  Sparrow  was  one  of  the  first  real 
golfers  in  Fort  Worth,  did  much  to  popularize 
that  sport,  and  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  River  Crest  Country  Club.  He  is 
one  of  the  prominent  Masons  of  the  state,  has 
been  honored  with  the  thirty-third  degree  in 
Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  has  sat  in  the  Grand 
Contmandery  and  has  served  as  grand  stand- 
ard bearer.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  Hella  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Dallas.  Mr.  Sparrow  is  a member  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  is  a democrat,  though  his 
political  activities  have  never  led  him  to  seek 
office. 

He  married  in  1881  Julia  Daniel,  a native 
of  England.  Their  only  daughter,  Gladys, 
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is  the  wife  of  Jack  Davis,  manager  of  the 
Reliable  Laundry. 

i 

Alexander  Cobden,  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Cobden  Fuel  Company,  is  one  of 
the  sound  and  reliable  business  men  of  Fort 
Worth.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  January  11, 
1874,  a son  of  George  and  Jessie  (Paterson) 
Cobden,  both  of  whom  were  also  born  in  Scot- 
land. In  June,  1880,  they  came  to  America 
and  located  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  but  left 
Canada  for  the  United  States  in  December, 
1883,  and  settled  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Both 
passed  away  in  that  city,  the  father  when  he 
was  forty-one  years  old  and  the  mother  sur- 
viving him  until  she  was  fifty-seven  years  old. 
They  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity,  and  all  but  one  are  still  living. 
Alexander  Cobden  is  the  third  of  this  family 
and  the  second  son. 

Six  years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Canada,  and  nine  when  brought  to  Chicago, 
he  received  practically  all  of  his  educational 
training  in  the  schools  of  Hamilton  and  Chi- 
cago. His  first  business  connection  of  any 
moment  was  with  Swift  & Company  of  Chi- 
cago, as  one  of  their  purchasing  agents,  and 
he  remained  with  that  concern  until  1902, 
when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth,  and  had  charge 
of  the  purchasing  department  of  the  plants  of 
Swift  & Company  in  this  city.  These  opera- 
tions continued  until  1909,  when  Mr.  Cobden 
organized  the  Cobden  Fuel  Company,  and  has 
continued  to  be  its  executive  head  and  man- 
ager. He  is  also  a director  of  the  Farmers 
& Mechanics  Bank  of  Fort  Worth. 

On  June  15,  1897,  Mr.  Cobden  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Jessie  Johnston,  a daughter 
of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Johnston,  of  Chi- 
cago, where  she  was  born  February  6,  1875. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobden  have  four  children, 
namely : Florence,  Robert,  Philip  and  Don- 
ald. Mr.  Cobden  belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth 
and  River  Crest  clubs  and  to  the  Masonic 
order.  He  is  a member  and  trustee  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Worth. 

Alexis  William  Charbonneau.  For  all 
its  other  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
Texas  will  always  be  a great  livestock  state. 
Taken  collectively,  its  livestock  interests  have 
been  so  vast  as  to  distract  attention  from  some 
of  the  individual  enterprises  that  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  future  are  destined  to  exer- 
cise a lasting  influence  for  good  in  the  rais- 
ing of  livestock  standards.  One  such  enter- 
prise is  that  established  more  than  forty  years 


ago  and  continued  by  a French  Canadian, 
Alexis  William  Charbonneau,  whose  fame 
among  Texas  stock  men  rests  upon  his  achieve- 
ments as  a breeder  and  raiser  of  the  Percheron 
horse.  Members  of  the  Percheron  Association 
of  America  are  all  cognizant  of  the  splendid 
Charbonneau  horse  farm  near  Fort  Worth, 
and  in  the  past  hundreds  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  that  strain  have  been  sold  from  the 
farm  and  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
Southwestern  and  Western  horses. 

Mr.  Charbonneau  was  born  in  St.  Cesaire, 
Quebec,  Canada,  February  11,  1848,  a son  of 
Thomas  and  Lucy  (Harris)  Charbonneau. 
During  his  youth  he  attended  the  parochial 
schools  of  Quebec,  and  soon  afterward  crossed 
into  New  England,  where  for  fifteen  years  he 
worked  at  various  occupations,  part  of  the 
time  as  a clerk  in  stores. 

Mr.  Charbonneau  came  to  Fort  Worth  in 
1878,  when  it  was  a small  village.  He  located 
in  the  country  nearby,  and  while  developing 
a farm  he  soon  took  up  the  breeding  of  Per- 
cheron  horses  and  has  persistently  carried  out 
the  policy  of  one  of  the  leading  breeders  in  the 
Southwest.  His  horses  have  achieved  fame 
as  blue  ribbon  winners  in  many  shows  and 
expositions,  and  horse  buyers  and  breeders 
generally  are  willing  to  pay  a premium  for 
Charbonneau  horses  on  the  merit  of  their 
sustained  performance  in  the  past.  In  former 
years  Mr.  Charbonneau  conducted  his  opera- 
tions on  a large  ranch  near  Fort  Worth,  but 
the  city  has  encroached  on  some  of  his  land 
and  his  farm  today  measures  about  nine  hun- 
dred acres. 

On  March  9,  1882,  he  married  Sarah  Octa- 
via  Heavenhill.  Three  children  were  born  to 
their  marriage,  Waverly,  Wallace  and  W.  F. 
The  only  one  now  living  is  W.  F.  Charbon- 
neau, who  was  given  a thorough  college  educa- 
tion and  is  now  actively  associated  with  his 
father  in  managing  the  Charbonneau  horse 
farm. 

William  Reynolds  Edrington,  a Texas 
banker  whose  prestige  and  influence  extend 
to  the  great  financial  district  of  New  York, 
where  he  also  maintains  an  office  and  home, 
William  Reynolds  Edrington  is  a lawyer  by 
profession,  practiced  for  several  years  at  Fort 
Worth,  and  then  left  the  law  to  enter  bank- 
ing. He  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
great  F.  & M.  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Edrington  was  born  in  Madison  Parish, 
Louisiana,  but  in  infancy  was  brought  to 
Texas  by  his  parents,  Henry  Clay  and  Vir- 
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ginia  (Clarke)  Edrington.  He  profited  by  his 
early  advantages  and  acquired  a thorough, 
liberal  education,  attending  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  the  State 
University,  and  also  the  University  of  Virgi- 
nia. He  graduated  in  law  in  1892,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Texas  bar  the  following  year,  and 
for  five  years  looked  after  the  interests  of  a 
growing  and  important  clientage  at  Fort 
Worth. 

In  1898  he  accepted  the  post  of  cashier  in 
the  Traders  National  Bank  of  Forth  Worth. 
With  that  institution  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  work  as  a financier.  In  1915  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Traders  Bank, 
and  when  that  institution  was  merged  with 
the  F.  & M.  National  Bank  he  became  one 
of  its  vice  presidents. 

Mr.  Edrington  is  an  exceptional  authority 
on  investments,  and  as  an  investment  banker 
he  maintains  a New  York  office  at  5 Nassau 
street.  He  also  has  a home  in  New  York 
at  830  Park  avenue. 

In  1893  Mr.  Edrington  married  Miss  Fran- 
ces Field,  of  Fort  Worth,  daughter  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  physicians  of  the  city.  They  have 
one  son,  Henry  Clay,  and  two  daughters,  Flo- 
rence and  Mary  Olive.  Mr.  Edrington  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  Riverside 
Country  Club,  the  Metropolitan,  Lotos  Clubs 
of  New  York,  the  Southern  and  Texas  Socie- 
ties of  New  York.  Fie  is  a Mason,  affiliated 
with  Moslah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  is  an  active  member  and 
deacon  in  the  College  avenue  church. 

Much  might  be  written  concerning  his  pub- 
lic spirited  citizenship.  Following  the  de- 
structive conflagration  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  in  1913  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  important  task  of  financing  the  re- 
building, and  had  general  oversight  of  the 
building  construction.  At  the  close  of  the 
work  he  was  presented  with  a memorial  from 
the  Board  of  Directors.  During  the  World 
war  he  was  chairman  of  Red  Cross  drives 
and  otherwise  deeply  interested  in  patriotic 
movements.  For  seven  years  Mr.  Edrington 
was  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Park  Board, 
and  during  his  term  the  meandering  road  was 
built  through  the  public  park  system.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Forest 
Park  Zoo. 

Lonnie  M.  Mitchell  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  popular  figures  in  Fort  Worth’s 
business  and  social  circles.  He  is  a man  of  ex- 
ceptional enterprise,  intelligence  and  business 


sagacity,  and  has  usually  made  a success  of 
everything  he  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
March  8,  1879,  a son  of  F.  M.  D.  and  Jane 
D.  (Wooley)  Mitchell.  His  parents  spent  all 
their  lives  in  Georgia  and  reared  six  children, 
Lonnie  M.  being  the  youngest. 

The  latter  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  and  in  1898,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  came  to  Texas.  He  drove  all  over 
the  state  with  a team  of  horses  before  estab- 
lishing his  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  engaged  in  several  business 
undertakings,  was  in  the  news  business  and 
was  an  undertaker,  and  still  has  some  import- 
ant interests  in  the  show  and  theatrical  line. 
He  has  never  married,  and  he  now  spends 
most  of  his  time  at  his  home  at  Lake  Worth. 
He  is  a prominent  Elk  and  was  instrumental 
in  building  up  the  Lodge  of  Elks  at  Fort 
Worth. 

Roy  Bin  yon.  A business  that  was  devel- 
oped at  Fort  Worth  during  pioneer  times, 
finally  reaching  such  proportions  that  the  same 
capital  and  management  were  expanded  to  in- 
clude also  Galveston  and  Houston,  is  the 
Binyon  & O’Keefe  Fireproof  Storage  Com- 
pany. The  Fort  Worth  manager  of  this  busi- 
ness is  Roy  Binyon,  a son  of  the  original 
founder. 

Roy  Binyon  was  born  in  F'ort  Worth 
August  31,  1885,  son  of  William  J.  and  Leila 
(Howard)  Binyon.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Tennessee  and  came  to  Fort  Worth  about 
1874,  before  the  first  railroad  came  to  the 
city.  In  the  early  period  of  the  city’s  growth 
he  developed  a storage  business  that  has  kept 
pace  with  the  advance  of  Fort  Worth  to 
metropolitan  size  and  population.  This  vet- 
eran business  man  is  still  living,  though  re- 
tired from  active  responsibilities.  Leila  How- 
ard, his  wife,  was  born  at  Grandview,  Texas, 
and  her  father  was  a pioneer  Texan  and  was 
killed  during  the  war  between  the  states. 

The  youngest  of  five  children,  Roy  Binyon 
was  educated  in  the  Fort  Worth  schools  and 
was  very  young  when  he  was  taken  into  his 
father’s  establishment  as  office  boy.  Later  he 
was  made  collector,  then  bookkeeper,  assistant 
manager,  and  upon  the  removal  of  his  brother 
to  Galveston  to  manage  the  branch  ware- 
houses in  that  city  and  at  Houston,  Roy  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Fort  Worth  manager  and  has 
kept  the  business  advancing  steadily  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  upon  its  service.  The  Fort 
Worth  house  employs  about  a hundred  and 
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twenty-five  persons,  and  in  point  of  facilities 
and  capital  invested  this  is  one  of  the  largest 
firms  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest. 

In  November,  1909,  Mr.  Binyon  married 
Miss  Ethel  Handy,  of  Sherman,  Texas.  Their 
three  children  are  Elizabeth,  Ethel  Louise  and 
Lyman.  Mr.  Binyon  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is 
also  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
son and  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

E.  P.  Maddox.  The  same  year  that  wit- 
nessed the  completion  of  the  first  railroad  into 
Fort  Worth  also  saw  the  addition  of  E.  P. 
Maddox  to  the  citizenship  of  that  community. 
Mr.  Maddox  therefore  belongs  to  the  old  timers 
in  the  community,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a business  man  whose  interests  and  activities 
have  been  a substantial  element  in  the  growth 
and  welfare  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Maddox,  who  is  president  of  the  Crystal 
Ice  Company  at  Fort  Worth,  was  born  at 
Homer,  Louisiana,  January  22,  1859,  a son 
of  Colonel  W.  A.  and  Mary  (Mayes)  Mad- 
dox. His  parents  were  born  in  Troupe  Coun- 
ty, Georgia,  and  his  grandfathers  were  natives 
of  the  same  state.  Colonel  W.  A.  Maddox 
served  as  a Colonel  in  the  Confederate  army. 
In  his  family  were  eight  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, E.  P.  Maddox  being  the  sixth  in  age. 

He  grew  up  in  Louisiana,  was  educated 
there,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  came  to 
Texas  and  direct  to  Fort  Worth,  about  the 
time  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  was 
completed.  For  a short  time  he  herded  horses 
south  of  town,  and  then  worked  for  his 
brother,  W.  T.  Maddox,  in  the  livery  business. 
When  his  parents  came  on  to  Texas  in  1878 
and  located  on  a farm  about  six  miles  east  of 
Fort  Worth  in  Tarrant  County,  E.  P.  Maddox 
helped  them  in  getting  their  land  into  cultiva- 
tion and  then  returned  to  town.  About  that 
time  he  was  a member  of  the  old  volunteer 
fire  department  and  later  a peace  officer. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Mr.  Maddox  and  his 
brother,  R.  E.  Maddox,  began  the  manufacture 
of  ice  at  Fort  Worth.  Later  Mr.  Maddox 
erected  an  ice  plant  at  Lampsas  Springs,  and 
remained  there  operating  the  plant  for  eight 
years.  While  at  Lampsas  he  was  elected  may- 
or, but  when  he  sold  his  ice  business  he 
resigned  the  office  and  then  returned  to  Fort 
Worth.  During  the  next  twenty  years  his 
business  covered  a wide  territory,  since 
he  had  the  southwestern  agency  for  a 
corporation  manufacturing  ice  and  re- 


frigerating machinery.  In  1910  Mr.  Maddox 
erected  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
artificial  ice  plants  in  the  South,  known  as  the 
Crystal  Ice  Company,  and  has  been  president 
and  is  owner  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
business,  nearly  all  the  other  stock  being  owned 
by  members  of  his  family.  Besides  this  im- 
portant business  he  finds  recreation  and  profit 
in  supervising  a stock  farm  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Fort  Worth.  He  owned  the  first 
herd  of  registered  Jerseys  in  Tarrant  County. 

Mr.  Maddox  married  Miss  Nannie  Sims,  of 
Fort  Worth.  She  was  born  in  Clarksville, 
Texas,  her  father,  Captain  J.  W.  Sims,  being 
an  ex-Confederate  officer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mad- 
dox have  six  children : Roberta,  wife  of  E. 

H.  Muse,  of  Fort  Worth;  Edna,  wife  of  A. 
G.  Hunt,  of  Fort  Worth;  Webb,  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  ice  business,  and  who 
was  a first  lieutenant  in  the  air  service  during 
the  World  war  and  prior  to  the  war  had  prac- 
ticed law;  Minnie  Lee;  Frank,  an  oil  man; 
and  Edward  P.,  also  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ness. E.  P.  Maddox  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  Glen  Garden  Club  and  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

He  has  ever  taken  that  degree  of  active 
interest  in  public  affairs  consistent  with  good 
citizenship,  and  contributed  liberally  of  his 
time  and  personal  effort  in  the  promotion  of 
the  various  movements  tending  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  city.  For  four  years  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  City  Council  and 
as  alderman  from  the  Sixth  Ward.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  served  as  a member  of 
the  School  Board  of  Fort  Worth,  two  years 
of  which  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  building 
committee.  It  was  during  his  term  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee  that  the  first  fire-proof 
school  building  in  the  city  was  erected,  to  be 
rapidly  folowed  by  other  similar  structures, 
which  have  done  much  toward  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  city.  The  naming  of  these 
various  schools  was  an  honor  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Maddox  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
building  committee,  a worthy  tribute  of  their 
recognition  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  energy 
as  a public  official.  He  still  continues  his  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  and  is 
now  serving  as  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  entire  life  has  been  an  active 
one  and  Mr.  Maddox  is  one  of  those  few  re- 
maining citizens  of  Fort  Worth  of  whom 
it  may  truly  be  said  “he  is  one  of  the  city’s 
builders.” 
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J.  C.  Gaither  is  general  manager  of 
Meacham’s  Department  Store,  one  of  Fort 
Worth’s  and  Northwest  Texas’  foremost  mer- 
cantile establishments. 

The  H.  C.  Meacham  Company,  owner  of  the 
store,  and  with  which  Mr.  Gaither  has  been 
identified  for  thirteen  years,  was  founded  in 
1905  by  FI.  C.  Meacham,  with  his  store  at 
Second  and  Flouston  streets,  in  a space  25x85 
feet.  In  1907  the  H.  C.  Meacham  Company 
was  incorporated,  and  at  that  time  moved 
into  a building  50x100  feet.  In  1908  the  com- 
pany added  similar  space,  giving  50x200  feet. 
There  was  a steady  growth  and  expansion, 
outgrowing  these  quarters,  and  Mr.  Meacham 
then  built  at  Main  and  Twelfth  streets,  on  the 
present  site,  a handsome  three  story  building 
which  has  been  occupied  by  the  building  since 
1914.  Another  progressive  step  was  taken  in 
1919  in  the  purchase  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Houston  Street  Annex,  occupying  seventy-five 
feet  of  frontage  on  Houston  Street.  Today 
the  Meacham’s  Department  Store  uses  a total 
of  47,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Mr.  Gaither  associated  himself  with  the 
business  in  1906  as  manager.  Illness  in  his 
family  compelled  him  to  be  relieved  of  those 
duties  in  1909,  but  in  1917  he  returned  to  the 
business  as  its  general  manager.  Under  his 
supervision  are  a force  of  employes  ranging 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred. 
Meacham’s  from  the  beginning  has  been 
strictly  a cash  retail  business,  and  has  never 
deviated  from  that  policy. 

Lloyd  Weaver.  Born  and  reared  on  a Texas 
ranch,  Lloyd  Weaver  has  shown  the  respon- 
sibilities that  await  the  intelligent  young  man 
of  enterprise  in  the  growing  city  of  Wichita 
Falls,  where  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  point 
of  continuous  service  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, and  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete establishments  of  that  kind  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  born  on  his  father’s  cattle 
ranch  at  Joy  in  Clay  County,  Texas,  in  1892, 
a son  of  William  F.  and  Lenora  (Hayes) 
Weaver.  His  father  moved  from  Tennessee  to 
Texas  when  a young  man,  located  in  Clay 
County  when  it  was  an  unfenced  portion  of 
the  great  cattle  range,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  ranchers  and 
cattle  raisers  in  that  county.  His  home  is 
near  Joy,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  seven 
sons. 

Though  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  Lloyd 
Weaver  has  the  oldest  automobile  house  in 


\\  ichita  Falls,  and  it  is  now  by  a good  margin 
also  the  largest.  Coming  to  the  city  in  1910, 
before  it  has  become  a world  renowned  oil 
center,  he  established  what  was  merely  a small 
shop  on  what  is  known  as  Wall  Street,  just 
off  Eighth  and  adjoining  the  old  City  National 
Bank.  His  business  has  grown  progressively 
and  has  always  kept  apace  with  the  needs  of 
the  enlarging  city,  and  he  now  occupies  a 
magnificent  three  story  building  at  Ninth  and 
Travis  streets,  50x150  feet.  All  three  floors 
are  devoted  to  his  business.  On  the  third 
floor  is  what  automobile  men  and  engineers 
pronounce  to  be  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  machine  shop  in  Texas,  having  all 
the  facilities  for  rebuilding  motors  as  they 
are  rebuilt  in  the  factory  and  giving  them  the 
same  factory  tests.  The  blacksmith  shop  and 
other  machinery  afford  facilities  for  fitting 
pistons,  and  repairing  and  replacing  every 
part  of  the  Hudson  or  Essex  cars. 

The  business,  owned  by  Mr.  Weaver,  is  con- 
ducted as  the  Lloyd  Weaver  Automobile  Com- 
pany. The  company  are  exclusive  dealers  in 
this  section  for  the  Hudson  and  Essex  cars. 
The  establishment  is  distinctly  creditable  to 
Wichita  Falls,  as  well  as  to  the  personal 
energy  and  enterprise  of  its  owner. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  taken  a commendable  part 
in  civic  affairs  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wichita  Club, 
the  Wichita  Falls  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, and  fraternally  is  a Mason  and  an  Elk. 
He  married  Miss  Frankie  Cecil,  of  Houston, 
Texas.  They  have  one  daughter,  Margaret. 

Hubb  Diggs.  One  of  the  most  notably  suc- 
cessful automobile  distributing  agencies  in  the 
Southwest  is  the  Hubb  Diggs  Company,  presi- 
dent and  owner  and  guiding  genius  of  which 
is  Hubb  Diggs.  Mr.  Diggs  is  a native  Texan, 
was  formerly  a traveling  salesman,  and  had  a 
variety  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful 
experiences  during  his  younger  years. 

He  was  born  in  Fannin  County,  at  the 
Town  of  Leonard,  June  20,  1882,  son  of  P.  H. 
and  G.  A.  (Stapp)  Diggs.  His  maternal  un- 
cle, R.  A.  Stapp,  was  a pioneer  nurseryman  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Worth  and  assisted  Cap- 
tain Paddock  in  building  the  “Palace”  at  Fort 
Worth.  P.  H.  Diggs  wras  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  his  wife  in  Mississippi.  Coming  to 
Texas  in  1870,  the  family  located  in  Fannin 
County.  Hubb  Diggs  was  the  fourth  among 
six  children. 

He  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in 
Fannin  County  and  as  a young  man  went  on 
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the  road  and  traveled  as  representative  for 
several  houses  in  the  Southwest  until  1910. 
In  that  year,  practically  without  capital,  he 
located  at  Fort  Worth  and  accepted  an  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  the  men’s  furnishings 
business.  This  was  continued  with  modest 
success  until  1915,  in  which  year  he  trans- 
ferred all  his  resources  and  energies  to  the 
business  of  selling  Ford  cars.  From  a local 
salesman  he  soon  came  to  rank  sixth  in  vol- 
ume of  business  done  for  the  company  and 
eventually  the  Ford  Company  gave  to  the 
Hubb  Diggs  Company  most  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  rights  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  Ford  cars  over  a large  territory,  and  the 
business  is  now  the  largest  individual  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ford  Company  in  the  South- 
west. More  than  a hundred  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  company. 

Mr.  Diggs  has  acquired  other  important 
interests.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
is  a stockholder  and  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of-  Commerce,  a banking  institution 
which  a year  after  its  establishment  had  over 
four  million  dollars  in  deposits.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Automobile  Dealers’  Association 
and  president  of  the  Automobile  Owners’ 
League.  Mr.  Diggs  is  secretary  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Park  Board,  which  has  supervision  of 
all  the  park  interests  of  the  city,  including 
Lake  Worth.  He  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  River  Crest  Country  Club, 
the  Glen  Garden  Club,  and  is  a Mason  and 
Shriner.  In  December,  1910,  Mr.  Diggs  mar- 
ried Lillie  Mae  Attebery,  of  Leonard,  Texas. 
Politically  Mr.  Diggs  is  a democrat. 

James  F.  Connell  four  or  five  years  ago 
Ranger  had  a third  class  postoffice,  the  official 
salary  of  the  postmaster  being  $1400  a year, 
and  therefore  it  was  practically  a one  man 
office.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  records  of  the 
postal  department  exhibit  any  case  with  more 
rapid  growth  and  expansion  than  that  at 
Ranger.  With  the  increase  of  the  town’s 
population  from  less  than  a thousand  to 
at  least  twenty  thousand  within  a year, 
the  postal  revenues  justified  the  promo- 
tion to  a first  class  office,  and  recently  an 
official  statement  of  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  showed  the  amount 
$1,140,754.37.  The  postoffice  at  that  time  had 
thirty-five  employes,  with  a monthly  pay  roll 
of  over  six  thousand  dollars.  The  postoffice 
is  housed  in  a fifty  thousand  dollar  building, 
and  this  in  itself  is  a remarkable  testimony 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  business  com- 


munity and  indicates  how  far  in  advance  that 
spirit  is  than  the  pace  of  the  postal  depart- 
ment itself.  The  postoffice  building  at 
Ranger  was  built  by  local  business  men,  who, 
probably  taking  their  cue  from  wartime  pa- 
triotism, have  rented  it  to  the  Government 
for  a dollar  a month. 

Mr.  Connell,  the  postmaster,  was  born  at 
Princeton,  Dallas  County,  Arkansas,  and  was 
only  a boy  when  he  came  from  his  Arkansas 
home  to  Western  Texas  in  1893.  At  that 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  Ranger  and 
vicinity  in  Eastland  County.  Ranger  then 
was  only  a small  station  on  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway.  Fie  was  here  for  several 
years,  worked  on  cattle  ranches,  and  also 
made  use  of  his  talents  in  music  as  a teacher 
of  vocal  and  band  instruments.  He  was  or- 
ganizer of  two  well  known  bands  at  Ranger 
and  Eastland.  Mr.  Connell  knows  by  personal 
experience  the  former  status  of  the  Ranger 
postoffice,  since  he  was  assistant  postmaster 
there  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  1902  he  was 
appointed  to  the  railway  mail  service,  and 
served  several  years  with  home  and  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Connell  returned  to  his  old  home  at 
Ranger  in  1918  and  immediately  identified 
himself  with  the  enterprises  which  were 
transforming  the  region  into  one  of  the  fa- 
mous oil  centers  in  the  world.  He  entered 
the  drilling  business  as  a partner  in  the  Ditt- 
man  Drilling  Company,  and  as  such  took  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  the  Ranger 
fields.  He  continued  that  work  until  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  in  April,  1920.  Mr.  Con- 
nell is  active  in  local  affairs  and  is  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

His  first  wife  was  Rosa  Barnes,  of  Ranger, 
daughter  of  J.  E.  and  Nancy  (Yates)  Barnes. 
She  is  a sister  of  E.  J.  Barnes,  one  of  Ranger’s 
leading  citizens.  By  his  first  marriage  Mr. 
Connell  has  two  daughters,  Bertha  and  Geor- 
gia. His  wife  was  taken  by  death  about  four 
and  a half  years  after  her  marriage.  Nine 
years  later  Mr.  Connell  married  Miss  Lillie 
Gilmer.  They  have  one  son,  James  F.,  Jr. 

FI.  C.  Curtright.  One  of  the  largest  orga- 
nizations occupying  the  popular  mercantile 
field  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  store  is  S.  H. 
Kress  & Company.  This  company  is  repre- 
sented by  stores  all  over  the  South,  and  one 
of  the  veteran  store  managers  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  H.  C.  Curtright,  who  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  directed  the  business  of  the 
firm  at  Fort  Worth. 
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Mr.  Curtright  was  born  in  Lee  County, 
Alabama,  August  19,  1882,  a son  of  William 
Henry  and  Annie  E.  Curtright.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Georgia  and  are  now  deceased. 
William  H.  Curtright  in  early  life  was  a far- 
mer and  later  a general  merchant  and  cotton 
dealer. 

H.  C.  Curtright  was  next  to  the  youngest 
in  a family  of  ten  children.  Son  of  a well 
to  do  business  man,  he  was  given  a good  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  and  in  the  high 
school  at  La  Grange,  Georgia,  and  from  school 
immediately  embarked  on  a business  career. 
For  about  two  years  he  was  employed  in  a 
grocery  store,  then  for  a year  was  office  man 
for  a hardware  concern,  and  since  this  three 
years  of  training  his  time  and  interests  have 
been  fully  taken  up  with  the  corporation  of 
S.  H.  Kress  & Company. 

His  first  association  with  the  company  was 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  he  was  re- 
tained about  two  years.  Following  that  he 
was  manager  of  the  company  at  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  from  October,  1907,  to  January 
1910,  was  manager  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
until  April,  1913,  and  at  the  latter  date  took 
charge  of  the  business  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Curtright  is  an  active  Mason,  being  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Shrine.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

John  F.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
telephone  men  of  the  country,  and  his  asso- 
ciations with  the  telephone  equipment,  facili- 
ties and  service  in  the  Fort  Worth  district 
comprise  practically  every  phase  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a crude  instrument  of  communi- 
cation to  the  marvelous  efficiency  known  to 
the  present  generation. 

He  w'as  born  in  Clinton,  Tennessee,  January 
10,  1859,  and  in  1877,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  his  parents,  William  and  Martha 
Henderson,  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in 
Tarrant  County.  He  came  to  this  state  with 
a common  school  education  and  finished  his 
early  training  in  the  Grapevine  Masonic  Insti- 
tute in  Tarrant  County.  Soon  after  he  left 
that  school  he  entered  the  service  of  the  local 
telephone  company  at  Fort  Worth  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a laborer.  He  knows  the  technical 
as  well  as  the  business  side  of  the  telephone 
industry,  and  in  a continuous  service  has  risen 
to  the  position  of  district  manager. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  organization,  when  an  official 
of  the  company  was  asked  at  a public  gather- 


ing what  he  considered  the  most  valuable  asset 
of  the  company  he  promptly  replied  “Jack 
Henderson.”  It  is  conceded  by  all  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and  its  activities  in 
the  Fort  Worth  district  that  Mr.  Henderson 
has  been  instrumental,  and  credit  is  awarded 
him  for  the  pleasant  relations  which  have 
existed  between  the  company  and  its  patrons. 
There  is  a public  record  to  his  credit  as  well. 
He  was  a member  of  the  City  Council  under 
the  mayor  and  aldermanic  system  of  the  city 
government  for  ten  years,  much  of  the  time 
serving  as  mayor  pro  tern.  His  counsel  and 
advice  was  respected,  and  in  public  affairs  he 
was  always  conservative,  economical  and  pub- 
lic spirited.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a member  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Rotary 
Club  and  votes  as  a democrat.  He  married 
Mrs.  Martha  Anderson,  of  St.  Louis. 

Charles  H.  Walton  is  a member  of  one 
of  the  largest  general  insurance  agencies  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  Mitchell,  Gartner  & Walton, 
of  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Walton  after  some  con- 
siderable experience  in  other  lines  took  up 
insurance  as  his  life  work  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  merits  the  regard  paid  him  as  one  of 
the  unusually  forceful  men  in  this  profession 
in  Texas. 

He  was  born  at  Alton,  Illinois,  January  7, 
1878,  son  of  Charles  H.  and  Annie  (More- 
head)  Walton.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Missouri,  and  after  living  at  Alton,  Illinois,  a 
few  years  they  came  to  Texas  in  1890.  His 
father  died  at  Fort  Worth  in  1905,  and  his 
mother  is  still  living.  All  of  their  seven  chil- 
dren reached  mature  years,  and  six  are  still 
living. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  family,  Charles  H. 
Walton  acquired  part  of  his  public  school  edu- 
cation before  coming  to  Texas,  and  from  the 
age  of  thirteen  attended  public  school  in  Fort 
Worth  and  also  the  old  Fort  Worth  Uni- 
versity. After  leaving  college  he  engaged  for 
a time  in  railroad  work  and  was  also  book- 
keeper for  Washer  Brothers. 

January  1,  1908,  he  entered  the  insurance 
business,  and  in  1911  became  one  of  the  firm 
of  T.  W.  Mitchell  & Company.  In  1915  the 
business  was  reorganized  as  Mitchell,  Gartner 
& Walton.  Mr.  Walton  is  a member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  River  Crest  Coun- 
try Club,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks  Lodge. 
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In  1901  he  married  Miss  Virginia  Martin,  of 
Fort  Worth.  They  have  no  living  children. 

Thomas  Franklin  Young  is  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Wichita  Falls  not  only  on 
account  of  his  extensive  oil  operations,  but 
also  in  connection  with  the  Young  Drug  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  reliable  drug  concerns 
of  this  region,  which  he  founded  and  for 
some  years  operated  personally,  until  his  other 
interests  caused  him  to  place  it  in  the  capable 
hands  of  C.  A.  McDaniel,  his  present  manager. 
Mr.  Young  was  born  in  DeKalb  County,  Ala- 
bama, in  1872,  a son  of  F.  M.  and  Jemima 
(Childers)  Young,  the  former  of  whom  is 
deceased  but  the  latter  is  still  living. 

Strictly  a self-made  man,  Thomas  Franklin 
Young  left  his  Alabama  home  when  only  ten 
years  old  and  came  to  Tarrant  County,  Texas. 
Here  for  several  years  he  worked  for  and  was 
associated  with  James  Childers,  well-known 
ranchman  and  capitalist  of  Fort  Worth  and 
Tarrant  County,  a famous  cattle  trader  and 
successful  business  man  of  note,  to  whom  Mr. 
Young  feels  himself  indebted  for  a knowledge 
of  practical  business  affairs  and  training  that 
were  the  foundation  for  his  subsequent  success 
in  life. 

Mr.  Young  came  to  Wichita  Falls  early  in 
the  spring  of  1918,  some  months  before  the 
opening  of  the  famous  Fowler  Farm  well  at 
Burkburnett,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  oil  boom  in  the  Wichita  district.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  this  well  Mr.  Young  went 
into  the  northwestern  part  of  Wichita  County 
and  bought  considerable  land,  which  later 
became  productive  in  oil  wells,  and  it  was  in 
this  way  that  he  entered  the  oil  industry. 

Seeing  an  opening  for  a first-class  drug  store 
he  established  the  Young  Drug  Company  at 
Ninth  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue,  and  some 
idea  of  the  reliability  of  this  concern  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  is- 
sued by  it  to  its  customers. 

“With  a full  appreciation  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  us  in  our  service  to 
the  public,  and  with  a knowledge  of  the  dread- 
ful results  of  careless  thougnt  and  attention 
in  the  prescription  end  of  our  business,  this 
institution  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain 
the  very  best  men  possible  for  prescriptionists. 

“Our  sales  end  has  been  builded  upon  an 
equally  as  high  standard.  The  medicines  which 
we  offer  to  the  public  are  recognized  the 
country  over  as  those  of  merit,  and  we  have 
stocked  our  shelves  with  the  best  obtainable 
in  the  thousand  and  one  toilet  and  health 


requisites  which  will  add  to  your  health  and 
happiness. 

“To  better  serve  our  fountain  customers 
we  have  within  the  last  month  installed  an 
entirely  new  fountain,  which  embodies  all  the 
newest  sanitary  features  and  insures  our  cus- 
tomers of  wholesome  and  refreshing  drinks. 

“In  short,  our  whole  thought  and  attention 
is  given  to  making  our  store  as  good  as  it 
can  be  made  and  rendering  service  which  will 
be  above  criticism.” 

Becoming  so  deeply  interested  in  the  oil 
business,  Mr.  Young  carried  out  a number  of 
drilling  enterprises  in  Wichita  County,  and 
has  been  notably  successful  in  them.  It  is 
of  record  that  everyone  who  has  invested 
with  him  in  his  oil-enterprises  has  made  money, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  they  have  made 
substantial  fortunes. 

Mr.  Young  has  production  of  oil  in  block 
74  west  of  Burkburnett,  and  in  the 
newly  developed  field  west  of  the  Texahoma 
properties,  in  what  is  known  as  Young’s 
subdivision,  lying  about  six  miles  south- 
west of  Burkburnett,  and  he  is  very  much 
occupied  in  looking  after  his  oil  interests 
in  this  region.  Having  great  faith  in  Wichita 
Falls,  Mr.  Young  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows in  a local  interview,  which  is  worthy  of 
insertion  here. 

“I  came  here  when  this  was  wilder  than 
the  wildcat  dreams  of  the  man  who  imagined 
that  the  first  wells  were  possible.  I am  here 
to  stay.  It  looks  as  though  it  would  be  silly 
to  leave  here.  The  boom  in  Wichita  is  not 
over.  The  next  six  months  will  find  the  town 
growing  faster  than  it  has  grown  in  the  last 
half  year.  Eastern  capital  is  just  at  the  ripe 
stage  for  investment  in  this  city.  Men  have 
written  to  me  from  many  cities  in  the  north 
and  east,  and  what  thev  have  said  assures 
me  of  the  future  of  this  city.  These  men 
write  for  information  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  can  invest  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
They  are  not  dreaming  nor  are  they  uncertain 
as  to  the  future  of  Wichita  Falls. 

“It  was  a gloomy  outlook  for  a man  entering 
the  oil  game  when  I first  came  here.  I have 
been  a little  lucky  in  the  past.  The  men  who 
have  been  my  partners  and  associates  have 
not  suffered  in  this  last  year.  One  man  in- 
vested $10,000  with  me,  and  I returned  $40,- 
000  to  him.  It  is  my  hope  to  do  as  well  for 
others  who  are  with  me.”  Already  Mr.  Young 
has  had  his  good  judgment  with  reference  to 
the  further  growth  of  Wichita  Falls  justified, 
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and  he  continues  to  have  faith  in  it  and  this 
region,  as  he  has  every  reason  to  do. 

Mr.  Young  was  married  to  Miss  Georgia 
Estes,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  they  have  three 
children:  William  Marion,  Esther  Norris,  and 
Wilmot  Houston. 

Andrew  Jackson  Duncan,  well  known  in 
Fort  Worth,  has  earned  a high  degre  of  esteem 
for  his  capable  management  of  the  Electrical 
Public  Utilities  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1877.  His  father  was  A.  J.  Dun- 
can, who  died  in  1913,  and  his  mother,  still 
living,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  Mc- 
Kinley and  was  a sister  of  the  late  President 
William  McKinley.  “Jack,”  as  his  friends 
call  him,  had  but  a high  school  education.  This 
lack  is  compensated  for  by  a bright  mind 
and  an  unusual  aptitude  for  business  of  a 
wide  and  constructive  nature.  Fie  went  to 
New  York  when  a young  man  and  was  em- 
ployed in  a subordinate  capacity  in  business. 
His  quick  and  unerring  grasp  of  large  mat- 
ters attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  affairs, 
and  when  a party  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  capital- 
ists acquired  and  consolidated  the  electric 
plants  of  Fort  Worth  Jack  Duncan  was  se- 
lected as  general  manager  of  the  enterprise. 
Under  his  management  and  direction  has  been 
constructed  the  most  extensive  plant  of  its  class 
in  the  southwest.  It  has  a capital  of  $4,500,000 
and  supplies  power  and  light  for  an  area  em- 
bracing fully  a hundred  miles  radiating  from 
Fort  Worth. 

Under  his  management  there  has  been  no 
friction  between  the  company,  its  patrons  or 
employes.  Complaint  of  its  service  from  any 
source  is  never  heard.  He  ranks  among  the 
most  generous  and  public  spirited  citizens 
in  a city  of  unusual  activity.  Mr.  Duncan 
married  Miss  Jessie  Rand  Van  Dusen,  of  New 
York,  in  1904. 

Ford  Shook.  While  Fort  Worth  is  a city 
of  remarkable  opportunities  it  takes  a real 
man  and  real  enterprise  to  realize  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  A prosperous  young  mer- 
chant, proprietor  of  two  popular  stores  in 
the  center  of  the  business  district  for  men’s 
furnishing  goods  and  haberdashery,  Ford 
Shook  possessed  only  a knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  a determination  to  gain  a foothold 
as  his  capital  when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth 
about  eight  years  ago. 

He  was  born  in  Corsicana,  Texas,  June  17, 
1888,  son  of  John  and  Carrie  (Ransome) 


Shook.  His  parents  were  also  natives  of 
Texas,  and  his  father  is  now  living  at  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  is  a drug  manufacturer,  a 
business  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life. 

The  older  df  two  children,  Ford  Shook  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Corsicana, 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1907.  The 
following  five  years  he  spent  at  San  Antonio 
in  the  men’s  furnishing  goods  and  haberdash- 
ery business.  He  then  came  to  Fort  Worth, 
and  in  1914,  opened  his  first  store  at  608  Main 
Street.  In  1917  he  opened  his  second  store, 
at  912  Main  Street,  and  is  now  the  prosper- 
ous proprietor  of  two  high  class  stores  for 
men’s  furnishing  goods  and  has  a high  stand- 
ing among  Fort  Worth  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  generally. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Salesmanship  Club, 
the  Lions  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Fort  Worth 
Club,  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks,  was  reared  a 
democrat  but  is  now  a republican  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Mr.  Shook  is  a director  in  the  Security 
State  Bank  and  president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Automobile  Club.  He  has  some  valuable  in- 
terests in  the  oil  industry  of  Texas,  and  owns 
some  valuable  real  estate,  including  a beautiful 
home  on  Fairmount  Avenue.  On  June  1, 
1911,  at  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Shook  married  Miss 
Blanche  Catherine  Rheinhart.  Mrs.  Shook 
was  reared  and  educated  at  Decatur  and  Alton, 
Illinois. 

Bacon  Saunders,  a surgeon  and  Fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  has  given 
his  attention  exclusively  to  surgery  for  over 
twenty  years,  and.  at  the  beginning  was  one 
of  the  two  men  whose  exceptional  abilities 
and  achievements  enabled  them  to  forego  en- 
tirely the  rewards  of  general  practice. 

His  great  professional  service  has  been  in 
a degree  a transmission  and  amplification  of 
the  character  and  career  of  his  honored  fa- 
ther, one  of  the  best  of  the  old  time  doctors. 
His  father  was  Dr.  John  Smith  Saunders, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  though  reared 
in  a period  ahd  place  where  educational 
opportunities  were  practically  lacking,  achieved 
by  his  industry  a broad  knowledge  of  classical 
literature  and  became  a physician  of  real  abil- 
ity. In  1857  he  located  at  Dallas,  Texas,  then 
a frontier  town  about  ten  years  old.  All  the 
praises  that  have  been  sung  of  the  old  time 
country  doctor  could  properly  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  road  and  traveled  many  miles 
looking  after  his  patients  in  North  Texas, 
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sometimes  as  far  away  as  Fort  Worth.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
though  he  had  been  a staunch  Union  man. 
He  was  appointed  brigade  surgeon  on  the  staff 
of  General  Gano,  and  served  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  After  the  war  he  built  and  operated 
the  first  steam  mill  at  Dallas,  was  also  a local 
merchant,  but  in  1869  moved  to  Bonham, 
Texas,  in  order  to  give  his  children  better 
educational  advantages.  He  continued  in  the 
active  practice  of  medicine  at  Bonham  until 
his  death  in  1891.  At  one  time  he  served  as 
president  of  the  North  Texas  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  a devoted  member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Dr.  John  S.  Saunders  mar- 
ried Sarah  J.  Claypool,  a native  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky. 

Bacon  Saunders  was  born  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  January  5,  1855,  and  was 
two  years  of  age  when  the  family  moved  to 
Dallas.  He  attended  a private  school  at  that 
city  and  after  1869  continued  his  education  in 
Carlton  College  at  Bonham.  He  graduated  in 
1873  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  following  two  years 
he  was  a teacher  at  Bonham,  employing  his 
spare  time  under  the  inspiration  of  his  father 
to  study  medicine.  He  then  entered  the  medi- 
cal school  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  graduating  March  1,  1877,  the 
honor  man  in  a class  of  190  members.  In 
medical  college  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  branches  of  operative  surgery,  and  thus 
earlv  the  lines  of  his  destiny  were  clearly 
marked.  Doctor  Saunders  practiced  several 
years  in  partnership  with  his  father  in  Bon- 
ham, and  even  while  there  his  great  skill  in 
surgery  achieved  a fame  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  his  community.  While  he  has  since 
been  honored  as  one  of  the  great  American 
surgeons  of  his  time,  and  while  his  abilities 
would  have  gained  him  distinction  in  any  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  country.  Doctor  Saun- 
ders has  always  been  true  in  his  allegiance  to 
Texas,  and  when  he  left  Bonham  he  moved 
to  Fort  Worth  in  January,  1893,  selecting  the 
city  lareelv  on  account  'of  its  excellent  rail- 
road facilities.  For  a time  he  was  associated 
at  Fort  Worth  with  the  late  W.  A.  Adams, 
and  for  a number  of  years  he  and  Dr.  F.  D. 
Thompson  were  in  partnership.  In  a few 
brief  years  the  demands  upon  his  time  were 
such  as  to  practically  compel  him  to  retire 
altogether  from  general  practice  and  devote 
his  energies  to  surgery.  During  the  past 
twelve  years  he  has  had  as  his  associate  his 


son,  Dr.  Roy  F.  Saunders,  who  represents  the 
third  generation  of  this  family  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  son  is  a graduate 
of  the  Fort  Worth  School  of  Medicine  and 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 

Bacon  Saunders  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  medical  department  of  Fort  Worth 
University,  and  during  its  existence  gave  it 
high  standards  as  a training  school  for  the 
profession.  He  is  now  professor  of  surgery 
in  Baylor  University  Medical  Department. 
Doctor  Saunders  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers and  founders  of  the  Texas  Surgical  So- 
ciety, membership  to  which  is  limited  to  those 
whose  work  is  a hundred  per  cent  surgery 
and  whose  accomplishments  in  that  field  are 
noteworthy.  Dr.  Saunders  was  also  one  of 
the  surgeons  admitted  to  Fellowship  in  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  soon  after  that 
organization  with  its  limited  eligibility  was 
established.  He  was  the  second  president  of 
the  Texas  Surgical  Society.  He  is  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Fort  Worth  & Denver  City  Rail- 
way, the  Wichita  Valley  Railway,  is  surgeon 
of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway,  the  Interna- 
tional & Great  Northern  Railroad,  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  and  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
& Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  is  consulting  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
was  president  of  the  North  Texas  Medical 
Association  before  his  father  held  that  post. 
He  is  also  a former  vice  president  of  the 
International  Surgeons’  Association,  is  for- 
mer president  of  the  Texas  State  Medical 
Society  and  former  president  of  the  Southern 
Surgical  Association.  He  is  a trustee  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Texas 
Christian  University  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Brite  College  of  the 
Bible.  He  is  a director  of  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
has  long  been  a prominent  member  of  the 
First  Christian  Church,  in  which  he  is  also  an 
elder.  At  the  diamond  jubilee  celebration  of 
Baylor  University  in  June,  1919,  Doctor  Saun- 
ders was  made  the  recipient  of  further  honors 
when  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.B.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

The  domestic  side  of  his  life  has  been  an 
ideally  happy  one  shared  by  an  accomplished 
wife  and  two  talented  children.  A few  months 
after  he  graduated  in  medicine  he  married  at 
Bonham,  October  31,  1877,  Miss  Ida  Caldwell. 
Mrs.  Saunders  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and 
her  father,  Rev.  Tillman  A.  Caldwell,  was  for 
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many  years  a resident  of  Bonham,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Saunders  has  always  been  a leader  in 
Fort  Worth  society,  and  was  one  of  the 
women  members  of  the  Texas  Commission  to 
the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  The 
two  children  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Saunders  are 
Rov  F.  and  Linda  Rav.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  son.  The  daughter  is  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Reimers,  of  Fort  Worth. 

Barney  A.  Grimes.  While  one  of  the 
youngest,  Barney  A.  Grimes  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  least  among  Fort  Worth’s  progres- 
sive and  enterprising  business  men,  and  is  ac- 
tive head  of  a music  and  musical  merchandise 
store  that  has  shown  a remarkable  capacity  to 
grow  and  prosper  under  his  management. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  born  in  Tvler  County, 
Texas,  April  22,  1897,  a son  of  John  Washing- 
ton and  Emilv  (Davis)  Grimes.  His  parents 
have  been  residents  of  Fort  Worth  since  1910. 
Up  to  two  vears  ago,  when  he  retired,  John  W. 
Grimes  was  a truck  farmer. 

Sixth  in  a family  of  nine  children,  Barney 
A.  Grimes  was  thirteen  vears  of  age  when 
brought  to  Fort  Worth.  He  finished  his  edu- 
cation here  in  the  public  schools  and  in  a 
business  college,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
became  a clerk  in  a local  hardware  business. 
Three  years  gave  him  a thorough  training  in 
general  business,  and  he  then  accepted  an  op- 
portunity to  embark  in  a more  specialized 
field.  He  was  associated  with  the  Field-Lipp- 
man  piano  stores  until  November  15,  1920,  at 
which  date  he  and  E.  I.  Conkling  bought  the 
Field-Lippman  business.  It  was  continued  as 
a partnership  until  Tune  15,  1921,  since  which 
date  Mr.  Grimes  has  been  sole  proprietor, 
though  the  firm  continues  under  the  old  name. 

This  is  a business  that  started  with  a modest 
capital  and  stock  and  has  kept  up  a sure  and 
steady  increase  and  is  now  one  of  the  pros- 
perous firms  of  its  class  in  Northern  Texas. 
Mr.  Grimes  handles  Behning  and  Behr 
Brothers  pianos,  victrolas,  records,  music  rolls 
and  musical  accessories.  He  is  active  in  local 
business  and  civic  organizations,  bein?  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lions  Club  and  Kiwanis  Club,  and 
aspires  to  full  membership  in  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  is  independent  in  politics  and  a 
member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

On  February  3,  1918,  he  married  Miss  Marv 
Lawing,  daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Lawing,  of 
Fort  Worth.  She  finished  her  education  in 
the  Fort  Worth  High  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Grimes  have  one  son,  B.  A.  Grimes,  Jr.,  born 
in  1919. 

Ira  Carleton  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  F.  A. 
C.  S.  Laymen  who  have  come  to  know  Doctor 
Chase  of  Fort  Worth  have  been  impressed 
not  only  by  his  unusual  abilities  in  his  profes- 
sion but  equally  well  by  his  personal  character, 
his  elevated  purpose,  and  all  the  qualities  that 
make  the  physician  a real  leader  in  the  slow 
evolution  of  humanity  to  a higher  and  better 
stage  of  civilization.  Beyond  this  brief  com- 
ment by  way  of  generalization  and  introduc- 
tion, it  will  be  permitted  to  quote  from  the 
Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine  of  June, 
1920,  an  appropriate  sketch  written  of  Doctor 
Chase  from  a professional  standpoint.  This 
sketch  appeared  after  the  election  of  Doctor 
Chase  as  president  of  the  State  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  Ira  Carleton  Chase,  the  fifty-third  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Medical  Association  of 
Texas,  was  born  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  August  16, 
1868,  son  of  Edward  R.  Chase,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  and  Malvina  Dayton  Chase.  The 
family  is  of  old  Colonial  stock,  one  of  whom 
was  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. His  father  died  when  he  was  four  years 
old  and  he  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  his 
grandfather.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Flint,  Michigan,  and 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  from  which 
latter  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1891  and  A.  M.  in  1898.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Oberlin  Review  in 
1890-91.  In  1910  he  married  Miss  Helen 
Keating,  of  New  York  City.  They  have  two 
sons,  Edward  Dayton,  born  in  1911,  and 
Robert  Keating,  born  in  1914.  He  now  resides 
at  his  country  home  at  Sagamore  Hill,  Fort 
Worth,  and  his  practice  is  limited  to  surgery, 
gynecology  and  consultations. 

Business  brought  Doctor  Chase  to  Texas  in 
1891.  He  contracted  typhoid  fever  in  Tyler. 
In  this  locality  he  remained  to  recuperate,  in 
the  meanwhile  acting  as  physical  director  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He 
served  as  general  secretary  of  this  organiza- 
tion at  Denison,  Texas,  during  1892-93.  He 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  March,  1893,  as  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  old  Fort 
Worth  University,  and  was  soon  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  state.  In 
1894  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  which  department  he  held  the  chair 
of  chemistry  and  toxicology  and  was  secretary 
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of  the  faculty.  This  directed  his  energies  more 
and  more  in  medical  fields  and  he  graduated 
at  the  New  York  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College.  He  was  associated,  after  gradu- 
ation, for  five  years  with  the  firm  of  Doctors 
Adams,  Thompson  and  Saunders  in  Fort 
Worth.  In  1901  he  was  elected  professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Fort 
Worth  University,  which  chair  he  held  until 
1910.  For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Texas  Medical  Gazette.  In 
1904,  at  Austin,  the  year  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Medical  Association  of  Texas,  he 
was  elected  secretary  to  fill  the  vacancy  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Dr.  H.  A.  West  of  Gal- 
veston. This  position  he  held  for  six  years. 
In  1905  at  Houston,  he  urged  through  a re- 
port to  the  House  of  Delegates  the  establish- 
ment of  an  official  medical  journal  for  the 
Association,  which  was  ordered,  and  he  be- 
came its  first  editor-in-chief,  so  acting  for  five 
years,  when  he  declined  further  service  and 
spent  a major  part  of  the  years  1910  and  1911 
in  medical  study  in  Europe.  In  1913  he  served 
as  Dean  of  the  Fort  Worth  Medical  College 
and  was  an  associate  professor  of  surgery  in 
that  institution  until  its  close.  He  is  widely 
known  in  Texas,  through  his  many  pupils,  as  a 
teacher  of  medicine.  In  1915  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  is  at  the  present  time  secretary  of  the  staff 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Infirmary,  Fort  Worth. 

Doctor  Chase  has  been  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  the  cause  of  better  medical  laws  for 
Texas,  and  spent  much  study  in  an  effort  to 
compile  a model  Medical  Practice  Act,  under 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  The  first  draft  of  the  present  medi- 
cal law  was  from  his  pen.  He  has  become  a 
familiar  figure  at  Austin  in  the  advocacy  of 
nearly  all  legislation  affecting  the  public  health 
of  this  state  during  the  last  seventeen  years. 

During  the  period  following  the  Mexican 
invasion  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  secretary-editor  in  order 
to  release  Dr.  Holman  Taylor  for  border  serv- 
ice, and  on  the  latter’s  induction  into  national 
army  service  continued  so  to  serve  until  the 
close  of  the  World  war.  During  much  of  this 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Medical  Section,  for  Texas, 
and  conducted  an  active  campaign  for  securing 
Texas  doctors  for  the  army.  During  the  war 
he  was  also  contract  surgeon  for  the  Canadian 
government,  having  charge  of  the  injured  from 
the  three  large  aviation  fields  near  Fort  Worth. 

He  has  served  a number  of  terms  as  delegate 
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from  Texas  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  is  now  a member  of  the  Judicial 
Council  of  that  organization.  He  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  popular  educa- 
tion on  health  subjects,  and  delivered  through- 
out the  state  in  1909  and  1910  many  illus- 
trated lectures  on  tuberculosis.  Among  his 
public  health  addresses  that  will  be  remem- 
bered were  “Popular  Regard  for  Human  Life,” 
Dallas,  1909,  and  “The  Selection  of  a Medical 
Attendant,”  Dallas,  1913. 

He  is  the  author  of  a text  book  of  Medical 
Chemistry  (1898)  and  a small  book  on  the 
Analysis  of  the  Stomach  Contents  (1901). 
As  editor  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  from  his 
contributions  to  medical  literature  otherwise, 
he  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  of  Texas. 

We  see  in  the  elevation  of  Doctor  Chase  to 
the  highest  honors  within  the  gift  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Texas  hot  only  reward  for  faithful 
and  efficient  services  but  recognition  of  leader- 
ship in  scientific  medicine  as  well.  The  brief 
outline  of  his  life  here  recorded  is  by  way  of 
information.  To  those  who  know  him  it  will 
be  sufficient ; to  those  who  do  not  know  him 
twice  as  much  would  not  suffice. 

Jack  B.  Robert,  who  was  a captain  of 
cavalry  in  the  National  Army  during  the  late 
war,  is  a native  of  West  Texas,  and  since 
leaving  the  army  has  achieved  a place  of  con- 
spicuous success  and  honor  in  the  great  oil 
districts  of  Breckenridge  and  Stephens  County. 

He  was  born  in  Shackelford  County,  Texas, 
in  1896,  a son  of  H.  and  Amanda  (Baker) 
Robert.  His  father  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Texas,  lived  for  some  years  in  McLen- 
nan County,  and  in  1884,  settled  as  a pioneer 
in  Shackelford  County,  which  was  then  a 
domain  of  cattle  outfits  almost-  exclusively. 
His  own  business  associations  for  many  years 
have  been  with  the  cattle  industry.  During 
the  early  ’80s  he  served  seven  years  as  a 
Texas  Ranger.  His  cattle  ranch  was  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Shackelford  County,  adjoin- 
ing Stephens  County.  He  and  his  wife  now 
live  retired  at  Albany,  Texas.  Amanda  Baker 
was  born  in  McLennan  County.  Her  father, 
the  late  “Tank”  Baker,  was  well  known  in 
McLennan  and  in  many  other  counties  of 
Western  Texas  through  his  extensive  dealings 
in  horses  and  mules. 

Jack  B.  Robert  was  reared  at  the  home 
ranch  in  Shackelford  County  and  as  a youth 
he  looked  forward  to  a career  in  farming  and 
the  livestock  business.  He  finished  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
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lege  of  Texas,  where  he  graduated  in  1916, 
having  specialized  in  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry.  He  was  just  twenty-one  when 
America  entered  the  war  with  Germany,  and 
he  forthwith  organized  a troop  of  cavalry,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  Officers  Training 
School  at  Camp  Stanley,  Leon  Springs,  and 
was  commissioned  captain  of  cavalry,  being 
assigned  to  Troop  M of  the  Sixth  Cavalry. 
Captain  Robert  was  detailed  for  duty  at  Camp 
Travis,  Texas,  until  after  the  armistice. 

He  made  his  first  deal  in  oil  property  at 
Breckenridge  on  December  31,  1919,  and 
since  that  date  Breckenridge  had  been  his 
home  and  this  marvelous  oil  metropolis  ac- 
knowledges him  as  one  of  the  most  forceful 
figures  in  its  development.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  men  of  pronounced  ability  and 
large  resources  and  has  effected  some  of  the 
largest  deals  in  leases  and  production  in  this 
field.  Captain  Robert  is  as  public  spirited  as 
he  is  aggressive  and  successful  in  business,  and 
he  enjoys  a high  place  among  the  men  respon- 
sible for  the  great  forward  development  of 
West  Texas. 

Captain  Robert  married  Miss  Sarah  Ada 
Veale.  Her  father  is  Judge  W.  C.  Veale,  of 
one  of  the  old  and  prominent  families  of  West 
Texas.  Judge  Veale,  though  now  a resident 
of  California,  was  for  many  years  a citizen  of 
Breckenridge  and  widely  known  as  a lawyer 
all  over  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Robert  was  the 
late  Henry  Black,  founder  of'  the  great  Black 
ranch  of  Stephens  County. 

John  W.  Mitchell  of  Fort  Worth  is  one 
of  the  prominent  insurance  men  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  He  has  developed  in  Fort  Worth 
one  of  the  large  and  general  agencies  in  the 
Southwest.  Long  recognized  as  a successful 
business  man,  he  has  acquired  important  inter- 
ests in  banks  and  various  industries,  and  has 
always  been  closely  associated  with  that  group 
of  men  responsible  for  every  forward  move- 
ment for  Fort  Worth’s  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a native  of  Northern  Texas, 
having  been  born  at  Kentuckvtown  in  Gray- 
son County,  September  24,  1867,  son  of  John 
W.  and  Eliza  (Snell)  Mitchell.  His  father, 
who  was  a native  of  Culpeper  County,  Vir- 
ginia, was  a minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  in  behalf  of  his  church  did  a great  deal 
of  active  evangelization  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tled district  of  Northern  Texas.  He  was  a 
man  of  education,  of  great  personal  influence 


and  noble  character.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  and  his  wife  was  about  eighty- 
five.  Of  their  seven  children  all  but  one  grew 
to  mature  years. 

The  only  son  and  fourth  child,  John  W. 
Mitchell,  had  a high  school  education,  but 
from  early  youth  has  been  using  his  own  fac- 
ulties to  advance  himself  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  world.  About  his  first  regular  employ- 
ment was  as  clerk  in  a store  at  Arlington, 
Texas.  Later  he  was  employed  in  express 
offices  at  Fort  Worth  and  also  in  the  local 
postoffice.  Thus  he  began  his  career  in  the 
ranks  and  his  personal  talents  and  energy 
have  accounted  for  every  promotion  in  his 
fortunes.  He  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness about  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  from 
time  to  time  has  enlarged  his  facilities  until 
he  now  has  a general  insurance  business  which 
is  easily  one  of  the  largest  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  a stockholder  in  the  F.  & M. 
Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Fort 
Worth,  also  has  financial  interests  in  Houston 
and  Dallas,  is  secretary  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Power  & Light  Company,  a director  of  the 
George  W.  Armstrong  Iron  & Steel  Works, 
a director  in  the  Frisco  Railway  Company, 
and  is  a stockholder  in  a number  of  other 
local  concerns. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  also  belongs 
to  the  River  Crest  Country  Club.  He  was 
formerly  active  in  the  democratic  party  and 
served  as  a member  of  the  party  committee. 
November  11,  1900,  he  married  Miss  Maud 
Kearby,  daughter  of  Jerome  C.  Kearby  of 
Dallas. 

Fred  P.  Mueller  is  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Robertson  & Mueller,  undertakers  at 
Fort  Worth,  a firm  with  the  most  extensive 
facilities  and  service  equipment  of  the  kind 
in  the  South.  Mr.  Mueller  was  born  at  Max- 
well, Indiana,  February  1,  1881,  a son  of 
Frederick  and  Philomena  (Leingang)  Mueller. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Germany,  while 
his  mother  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  and  her 
Christian  name  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  first  child  baptized  in  St.  Philomena’s 
Catholic  Church  in  Pittsburgh. 

Fred  P.  Mueller  is  the  youngest  of  a family 
of  eleven  children.  He  grew  up  in  Indiana, 
acquired  his  education  there,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  came  to  Texas.  After  a brief 
period  of  employment  at  another  occupation  in 
Dallas  he  apprenticed  himself  to  George  W. 
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Loudermilk,  undertaker.  He  was  with  Mr. 
Loudermilk,  making  the  best  of  all  his  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of 
his  chosen  profession,  through  a period  of 
three  years,  nine  months  and  fifteen  days.  He 
began  at  a salary  of  $3.50  a week  and  board. 
After  this  apprenticeship  he  took  his  first  vaca- 
tion, twenty-eight  days,  during  which  he  visited 
his  people  back  home.  On  March  10,  1904, 
he  returned  to  Texas  and  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Robertson  at  Fort  Worth.  He  was 
with  the  Robertson  undertaking  establishment 
for  seventeen  years,  and  on  January  1,  1921, 
acquired  a half  interest  and  full  partnership 
in  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Robert- 
son & Mueller. 

In  1906  Mr.  Mueller  married  Miss  Grace 
Alberta  Alexander,  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 
They  have  a son,  Louis  Robertson  Mueller,  and 
one  daughter,  Mary  Alberta.  Mr.  Mueller 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  Elks  for  fifteen  years,  and  is 
also  a member  of  the  Civitan  Club  of  Fort 
Worth. 

W.  W.  Alexander  came  to  Texas  as  a 
teacher,  left  that  vocation  to  become  a farmer, 
gradually  extended  his  interests  to  various 
lines  of  business,  and  for  several  years  past 
has  been  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  oil 
industry  whose  interests  are  centered  at  Fort 
Worth.  The  sum  of  his  experiences  and  ac- 
tivities in  Texas  constitute  an  important  in- 
dividual contribution  to  the  wealth  and  up- 
building of  the  state. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Tennessee,  September  26,  1867,  a son  of 
Rev.  J.  R.  and  Nancy  J.  (Harrison)  Alex- 
ander, the  former  a native  of  Bedford  County, 
Tennessee,  and  the  latter  of  Mississippi.  His 
father  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  was  widely  known  as  a 
leader  in  that  denomination  in  Tennessee. 
Both  parents  died  in  that  state.  Their  seven 
children  are  all  married  and  still  living. 

The  oldest  of  the  family,  W.  W.  Alex- 
ander, grew  up  largely  on  a Tennessee  farm. 
He  attended  country  schools,  and  in  1891  grad- 
uated from  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School  at  Valparaiso.  With  this  preparation 
he  engaged  in  teaching  in  Tennessee  and  in 
1893  removed  to  Texas  and  for  one  year  had 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Howard,  in  Ellis 
County  and  for  another  year  at  Bardwell.  He 
then  became  a practical  farmer,  growing  cot- 
ton and  some  livestock.  He  was  on  the  farm 


until  1902,  when  he  moved  to  Hillsboro  and 
became  associated  with  the  American  Cotton 
Company  (Texas  Cotton  Products  Company) 
for  two  years.  He  continued  in  business  at 
Hillsboro  in  real  estate,  farms  and  loans,  and 
later  in  the  same  line  at  Ennis  until  1917, 
when  he  transferred  his  resources  and  enter- 
prise to  the  oil  industry,  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Alexander  has  some  valu- 
able leaseholds  in  the  Texas  oil  fields  and  has 
some  farming  interests  in  Ellis  and  Archer 
counties. 

On  August  5,  1894,  he  married  Jamie  H. 
McWhorter,  of  Howard,  Ellis  County,  Texas. 
They  have  a son,  James  R.  Alexander,  who 
recently  completed  the  four  years’  course  of 
the  American  School  of  Osteopathy  and  is 
now  practicing  in  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander belongs  to  the  Masons,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  Elks,  and  is  a member  of  the  Hemphill 
Presbyterian  Church. 

F.  N.  Graves,  who  has  a veteran’s  expe- 
rience to  his  credit  as  a newspaper  man  and 
printer  in  Texas,  was  in  the  spring  of  1921 
called  to  the  important  duties  of  purchasing 
agent  in  the  new  city  administration  of  Fort 
Worth.  His  was  one  of  the  appointments  that 
aroused  additional  confidence  in  the  new 
municipal  regime,  since  he  is  thoroughly  well 
qualified  for  his  task,  and  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity are  well  known  to  all  interested 
citizens. 

Mr.  Graves  was  born  in  Bell  County,  Texas, 
February  13,  1862.  His  father,  Rev.  T.  B. 
Graves,  was  a native  of  Illinois,  while  his 
mother  was  a native  of  Texas.  Rev.  Mr. 
Graves,  who  died  August  8,  1916,  was  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  for  many  years  per- 
formed the  arduous  duties  of  an  intinerant 
minister  of  the  Texas  Conference.  The  mother 
of  F.  N.  Graves  died  in  February,  1914.  Her 
memory  is  cherished  as  that  of  an  ideal  Chris- 
tian woman,  a wife  who  shared  the  perils  of 
a frontier  preacher,  and  a mother  whose  de- 
votion enabled  her  to  rear  her  children  in 
spite  of  vicissitudes  and  hardships. 

F.  N.  Graves  was  the  oldest  of  four  chil- 
dren and  is  the  only  one  now  living.  He  ac- 
quired a very  scanty  education  in  the  log 
schoolhouses  of  early  Texas.  He  began  his 
career  as  a sawmill  hand  in  South  Texas, 
later  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a printer  on 
the  Houston  Post,  and  for  thirty  years  or 
more  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  many  Texas  towns  and  cities.  For  nine 
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years  he  was  city  editor  of  the  Cleburne  Enter- 
prise, and  for  the  past  ten  years  was  head  of 
a general  printing  business  in  Fort  Worth. 
This  business  be  continued  until  January  1, 
1921,  and  not  long  afterward  was  selected  as 
purchasing  agent  of  the  city.  Mr.  Graves 
is  a member  of  Fort  Worth  Typographical 
Union  No.  148.  He  is  a democrat  in  politics 
and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

At  Waco,  Texas,  March  10,  1892,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Ruby  Graves,  whose  family  re- 
motely descended  from  the  same  ancestry  as 
Mr.  Graves.  Three  children  were  born  to 
their  union,  but  the  only  one  now  living  is 
Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  E.  Cole,  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Mrs.  Cole  was  born  at  Cleburne, 
Texas,  and  after  her  common  school  educa- 
tion attended  Fairmont  College  at  Weather- 
ford and  the  Texas  Woman’s  College  at  Fort 
Worth. 

William  E.  Chilton,  M.D.  Some  of  the 
foremost  names  in  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  Southwest  are  claimed  by  Fort  Worth 
and  among  the  younger  men  specially  promi- 
nent in  this  profession  is  Dr.  William  E. 
Chilton,  whose  unusually  thorough  prepara- 
tion and  early  training  have  been  supple- 
mented and  matured  by  years  of  active  expe- 
rience that  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
Texas  surgeons. 

Dr.  Chilton  has  spent  all  his  life  in  Fort 
Worth.  He  was  born  in  Comancbe,  Texas, 
May  5,  1877,  son  of  James  W.  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Hatcher)  Chilton,  the  former  a 
native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Ken- 
tucky. About  1870  the  Chilton  family  came 
west  from  Florida  and  settled  near  Louisville, 
Texas.  James  W.  Chilton  was  a merchant  in 
Comanche  and  Coleman  until  his  store  was 
burned,  and  in  1880  moved  to  Fort  Worth 
and  became  associated  with  the  Chambers 
wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  house.  He 
remained  active  in  business  at  Fort  Worth 
the  rest  of  his  life  and  died  when  about  sixty- 
six.  The  mother  of  Doctor  Chilton  is  still 
living  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  her  home  being 
at  Fort  Worth.  There  were  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  Doctor  Chilton  being  the  oldest. 
His  brother  James  A.  has  charge  of  the  city 
ticket  office  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway 
at  Dallas.  The  daughter,  Lula  Mabel,  is  the 
wife  of  Paul  B.  Montgomery  of  Fort  Worth. 

Doctor  Chilton  was  three  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  Fort  Worth.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Fort  Worth  High  School,  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Bethel 


College  at  Russellville,  Kentucky,  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  medical  department  of  Christian 
University,  also  of  Tulane  University  at  New 
Orleans,  and  did  advance  work  in  the  New 
York  Polyclinic  and  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine.  After  two  years  of  hospital  train- 
ing in  Texas,  Doctor  Chilton  located  at  Fort 
Worth  and  was  associated  with  Dr.  Bacon 
Saunders  and  was  one  of  the  valued  aids  of 
that  distinguished  surgeon  for  five  years. 
Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  independ- 
ent practice  and  has  offices  in  the  Waggoner 
Building.  Doctor  Chilton  is  a member  of  the 
Tarrant  County,  the  Texas  State,  American 
Medical  and  Southern  Medical  associations. 
He  also  takes  an  active  interest  in  fraternal 
and  social  circles,  being  a thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  a member 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  River  Crest  Country 
Club,  Glen  Garden  Club,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Kappa  Sigma  college  fraternity.  In  1914 
he  married  Mable  Clare  Long,  daughter  of 
A.  J.  Long,  and  they  have  three  children : 
William  Ernest,  Andrew  Long,  and  Mary 
Belle. 

In  addition  to  his  personal  practice,  Doctor 
Chilton  was  actively  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Fort  Worth  Lmiversity  in 
which  he  served  for  five  years  as  professor 
of  anatomy,  and  for  six  years  as  professor 
of  gynecology. 

Soon  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
in  the  World  war  Doctor  Chilton  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  board  of  medical 
examiners  for  his  district,  and  although 
exempt,  having  passed  the  age  limit,  he  vol- 
unteered for  active  service,  was  accepted,  and 
commissioned  a captain.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty,  first  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  and  later 
transferred  to  the  port  of  embarkation  at  New 
York  City.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  July  4,  1919,  and  resumed 
his  private  practice,  at  Fort  Worth. 

R.  E.  Ramsey,  secretary-treasurer  and  one 
of  the  managing  directors  of  the  Planters 
Petroleum  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  came  to 
Texas  from  Oklahoma,  in  which  state  he  was 
reared  and  acquired  his  early  experience  and 
position  in  business  affairs. 

He  was  born  at  Neodesha,  Kansas,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1889,  son  of  J.  M.  and  Ella  (Brisco) 
Ramsey,  the  former  a native  of  Alabama  and 
the  latter  of  Indiana,  and  now  residents  of 
Edmond,  Oklahoma.  J.  M.  Ramsey  was  an 
Oklahoma  pioneer,  going  into  the  territory  in 
the  spring  of  1893,  about  five  years  after  the 
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opening  of  the  original  Indian  lands  there. 
He  acquired  a homestead  and  made  a success 
of  farming  operations,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
tively identified  until  he  retired  in  1919.  He 
is  a democrat  and  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

R.  E.  Ramsey  is  the  oldest  of  eight  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  are  still  living.  He 
attended  his  first  school  in  Oklahoma  County, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  Capital 
City  Business  College  at  Guthrie.  Following 
his  school  education  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Ponca  City  Milling  Company  of  Ponca 
City,  Oklahoma,  four  years,  and  until  De- 
cember, 1912,  was  connected  with  the  Sylvia 
Milling  Company  of  Sylvia,  Kansas.  Upon 
returning  to  Oklahoma  he  located  at  Med- 
ford, where  he  acquired  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  abstract  business  under  Sam  C. 
Davis.  On  January  1,  1915,  Mr.  Ramsey  re- 
moved to  Guthrie,  where  he  was  associated 
with  the  Bronson  Abstract  Company  until 
March,  1916.  At  that  date  he  located  at  the 
capital  city  of  Oklahoma  and  soon  afterward 
became  associated  with  the  Wyandotte  Oil 
Company.  During  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  continuously  interested  in  the  petroleum 
industry  of  the  Southwest.  The  Wyandotte 
Oil  Company  was  organized  in  1916  by  J.  S. 
Thompson,  who  remained  the  executive  head 
and  president  of  the  company  until  1919.  Mr. 
Ramsey  severed  his  connection  with  the  com- 
pany at  the  same  time  as  did  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  on  December  1,  1919,  located  at  Fort 
Worth  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Planters 
Petroleum  Company.  J.  S.  Thompson  had 
become  president  of  that  corporation,  with 
L.  E.  Lyon,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These 
two  men  were  the  managing  directors.  Mr. 
Lyon  resigned  in  October,  1920,  and  Mr.  Ram- 
sey was  then  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

Mr.  Ramsey  is  affiliated  with  Guthrie  Lodge 
No.  10,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
is  a member  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Security,  and  in  politics  is  a democrat.  On 
August  3,  1911,  he  married  Ida  Mae  Bous- 
man,  of  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas.  They 
have  one  daughter,  born  February  16,  1914. 

L.  B.  Weinman.  The  architectural  designer 
and  superintendent  of  the  City  Hall  Building 
at  Fort  Worth  was  L.  B.  Weinman,  who  con- 
tinuously for  over  a quarter  of  a century  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  architects  and  build- 
ing superintendents  of  the  city  and  has  a 
notable  list  of  professional  work  to  his  credit. 


Mr.  Weinman  was  born  in  Germany,  March 
14,  1867,  and  acquired  his  early  education  and 
some  of  his  educational  training  in  the  old 
country.  He  came  to  America  alone  in  1882, 
and  afterward  attended  technical  schools  in  this 
country.  In  Chicago  he  was  associated  with 
S.  S.  Beeman,  architect,  and  later  had  super- 
vision of  the  business  of  Mr.  Beeman  over  a 
large  territory,  with  headquarters  at  Pullman, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Weinman  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1889, 
having  been  selected  to  design  the  City  Hall 
Building.  The  City  Hall  Building  was  erected 
while  Captain  Paddock  was  mayor  of  the  city. 
Since  then  Mr.  Weinman  has  been  active  in 
his  profession  as  an  architect.  He  was  archi- 
tect for  all  the  business  buildings  erected  by 
the  J.  F.  Moore  estate,  including  the  Moore 
Building  at  Tenth  and  Main  streets  and  Fif- 
teenth and  Main.  ' Among  prominent  private 
residences  designed  and  erected  by  him  as 
architect  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Gus  O. 
Keefe,  J.  F.  Moore,  Zane-Cetti  and  O.  R. 
Menefees. 

Mr.  Weinman  is  a democrat  in  politics. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weinman,  who  were  married 
at  Kansas  City,  October  10,  1899,  have  four 
children,  Lillian  K.,  Louis  B.,  Jr.,  Arthur  O. 
and  Elmer  S. 

B.  C.  Evans.  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  Fort  Worth  during  its  period  of  de- 
velopment have  passed  away,  but  the  results 
of  their  public-spirit,  their  broad-minded  plan- 
ning and  their  love  of  their  kind  remain  and 
stand  as  an  everlasting  monument  to  their 
memory.  One  of  the  men  who  played  a con- 
structive part  in  the  initial  work  of  develop- 
ing the  great  interests  of  this  part  of  Texas 
was  the  late  B.  C.  Evans,  whose  operations, 
especially  in  cattle,  assumed  proportions  of 
great  magnitude. 

Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Chesterfield  County, 
South  Carolina,  December  25,  1844,  a son  of 
Albert  Evans,  who  was  also  born  in  Chester- 
field County,  South  Carolina,  and  he  married 
a lady  who  was  a native  of  the  same  county. 
B.  C.  Evans  was  reared  and  educated  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  After  his  school- 
days were  ended  he  bought  a tract  of  land  and 
began,  with  the  help  of  a slave  given  him  by 
his  father,  to  raise  cotton.  Later  he  decided 
to  locate  at  Fort  Worth,  being  far-sighted 
enough  to  recognize  the  wonderful  future  be- 
fore the  place,  and  arrived  here  in  1873, 
before  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  was 
built,  and  opened  a dry  goods  store.  He  fre- 
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quently  took  cattle  in  payment  for  merchandise 
and  in  this  way  he  was  led  into  the  cattle 
business.  Mr.  Evans  continued  in  active 
business  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July 
6,  1889,  at  a time  when  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  useful  activities. 

On  October  25,  1877,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Ella  Dryden,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
P.  W.  and  Margaret  (Craig)  Dryden,  natives 
of  Kentucky  and  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, respectively.  Mrs.  Evans  was  born 
at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  and  came  to  Fort 
Worth  Texas,  in  1876.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
had  four  children,  namely:  One  who  died  in 
infancy;  Lena,  who  is  the  wife  of  Edward  R. 
Collier,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Ethel,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Walter  R.  Bennett,  of  Fort  Worth; 
and  Albert,  who  is  at  home.  Mr.  Evans  was  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  both  in  his  fraternity 
and  in  his  community  generally  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem.  He  was  a man  of  high  prin- 
ciples, sterling  integrity,  and  conducted  his 
business  affairs  with  marked  ability,  and, 
dying,  left  a handsome  competency  behind  him 
to  his  family.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  took  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  had  he  been  spared  to  enjoy 
present  day  conditions,  would  have  doubtless 
felt  that  they  no  more  than  justified  his 
expectations. 

Perry  Green  Dedmon.  A high-minded 
and  capable  lawyer,  equally  distinguished  for 
his  public  spirited  citizenship,  Perry  Green 
Dedmon  is  a member  of  one  of  the  leading 
law  firms  of  Fort  Worth,  and  has  been  active 
in  his  profession  in  that  city  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

Mr.  Dedmon  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  was 
reared  and  educated  in  that  state,  and  was 
born  near  Nashville  March  1,  1883,  son  of 
W.  F.  and  Mary  J.  (Potter)  Dedmon.  He 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  on  both  sides,  and 
both  the  Dedmon  and  Potter  families  were 
established  in  Tennessee  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Kings  Mountain  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Dedmon,  was  a 
Confederate  soldier  and  died  at  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  Virginia.  The  maternal  grand- 
father, David  Potter,  was  likewise  a soldier 
in  the  same  war.  Mr.  Dedmon’s  mother  died 
in  1920  and  his  father  is  still  living  in  Ten- 
nessee. Of  their  five  sons,  Perry  G.  was  next 
to  the  youngest.  One  of  them  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  the  others  all  reached  mature 
years. 


Perry  G.  Dedmon  attended  the  schools  of 
his  native  community,  graduated  in  the  liter- 
ary course  at  Pure  Fountain  College,  and  com- 
pleted his  law  studies  in  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1905  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  in  1905  and  in 
the  same  year  came  to  Texas  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Texas  bar  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Dedmon  first  engaged  in  practice  at  Col- 
linsville, where  he  was  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Shores  & Dedmon  until  1908,  when 
he  removed  to  Fort  Worth. 

In  Fort  Worth  he  conducted  an  individual 
practice  until  1912  and  his  abilities  quickly 
won  him  distinction  in  the  city  and  judicial 
district.  In  1912  he  became  associated  with 
Frank  B.  Potter  and  the  firm  of  Dedmon  & 
Potter  continued  until  1915,  when  it  became 
Dedmon,  Potter  & Pinney,  and  in  1919  the 
title  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Cooke,  Ded- 
mon & Potter.  This  firm  has  its  offices  in  the 
new  F.  & M.  National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Dedmon  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  a member  of  Worth  Commandery 
No.  19,  Knights  Templar,  and  a Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  has  always  taken  a great 
interest  in  church  work,  is  a Methodist,  and 
is  a steward  in  his  home  church  at  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  Dedmon  married,  in  1907,  Miss  Jessie 
Allen  Blow  of  Denton,  Texas.  They  have 
five  daughters,  Roberta  Louise,  Mary,  Leola 
Christine,  Martha,  and  Charlotte  Mozelle. 

In  addition  to  his  general  legal  practice 
Mr.  Dedmon  served  ten  years  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Legal  Examiners,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Second  Supreme  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  his  appointment  to  this  position 
having  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals,  in  said  district.  He  has  also 
served,  upon  numerous  occasions,  as  a special 
judge  in  local  courts.  Also,  for  more  than 
ten  years,  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Texas  Woman’s  College  and 
its  predecessor,  Polytechnic  College,  an 
A-grade  college  located  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Charles  Herman  Fry  lived  in  Fort 
Worth  as  a boy  and  youth  before  entering 
upon  the  extended  course  of  preparation  for 
his  technical  career  as  a mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineer,  and  when,  after  an  experience 
that  represented  successful  achievement,  he 
retired  from  that  profession  he  returned  to 
Fort  Worth  and  has  since  been  prominently 
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engaged  in  the  mercantile  and  brokerage 
business,  handling  automobile  supplies. 

Mr.  Fry  was  born  at  Crystal  Springs, 
Copiah  County,  Mississippi,  February  28, 
1874.  a son  of  Charles  H.  and  Caroline  (Lieb) 
Fry.  His  mother  is  still  living.  She  is  of 
German  and  French  ancestry,  while  his  father 
was  of  Swiss  and  English  extraction.  Charles 
H.  Fry,  Sr.,  died  in  1909. 

Third  in  a family  of  five,  four  still  living, 
Charles  Herman  Fry  was  brought  as  a child 
to  Fort  Worth,  where  his  father  was  a mer- 
chant, and  he  attended  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  From  school  he  went  to  work  in 
his  father’s  jewelry  store,  and  remained  there 
nearly  three  years,  until  he  determined  to 
follow  his  strong  technical  bent  and  then  en- 
tered the  General  Electric  Company’s  works 
at  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  Students’  Course.  Following 
a year  of  practical  study  and  experience  there 
he  entered  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  he  pursued  the 
four  years’  course  in  electrical  engineering, 
graduating  as  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electri- 
cal Engineering.  Later  the  additional  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  was  conferred  on  him. 
For  about  three  years  Mr.  Fry  was  engineer 
and  mechanical  draftsman  at  Lima,  Ohio,  in 
the  motive  power  headquarters  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  then  pursued  a post-graduate  course 
in  railway  mechanical  engineering  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  With  this  degree  he 
enrolled  in  the  Special  Apprentice  Course  of 
the  Chicago  & Alton  Railway  at  Blooming- 
ton, Illinois  and  six  months  later  accepted  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Railroad 
Gazette.  Mr.  Fry,  as  western  editor,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  for  seven  years 
identified  with  this  old  and  influential  technical 
and  trade  publication. 

He  finally  resigned  as  editor  to  go  into  busi- 
ness as  secretary-treasurer  and  as  a director 
of  the  Dri-Seal  Products  Company,  then  a 
small  manufacturing  concern.  He  retired  from 
this  business  three  years  later, .and  returning 
to  Texas  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  Man- 
ufacturers’ Agency  and  Brokerage  business. 
He  has  gradually  developed  a prosperous  or- 
ganization for  handling  automobile  supplies 
and  has  a business  covering  the  entire  South- 
west. 

Mr.  Fry  is  affiliated  with  Woodlawn  Lodge 
No.  841  of  Masonry  in  Chicago.  For  five 


years  he  has  been  a deacon  in  the  Broadway 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Worth.  He  is 
a democrat  in  politics. 

Joseph  E.  Wagner  when  a boy  of  fourteen 
became  a messenger  in  the  service  of  a local 
railroad  office  at  Fort  Worth.  From  that  he 
became  a train  man  with  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company,  and  in  railroad  work  he  trav- 
eled over  a large  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  For  ten  years  he  was  assistant  super- 
intendent of  trains  of  the  Frisco  and  Texas 
Company. 

When  he  left  railroading  Mr.  Wagner  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  has  been  a prominent  factor 
in  that  field  for  a number  of  years.  He  has 
offices  in  the  Texas  State  Bank  Building,  and 
has  developed  a large  and  competent  organiza- 
tion for  handling  'all  departments  of  real 
estate,  including  city  and  farm  and  ranch 
property. 

Mr.  Wagner  was  born  June  21,  1870,  in 
Houston  County,  Texas.  His  father,  F.  H. 
Wagner,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  was 
liberally  educated  in  medicine  and  literature, 
was  a slave  owning  planter  in  South  Carolina, 
and  brought  his  slave  property  to  Southern 
Texas.  He  was  also  a man  of  affairs  in  Hous- 
ton County,  holding  such  offices  as  assessor, 
tax  collector  and  county  clerk.  He  was  a 
staunch  democrat  and  a member  of- the  Baptist 
Church.  F.  H.  Wagner  died  about  forty 
years  ago. 

Of  his  eight  children  Joseph  E.  is  the  young- 
est. He  acquired  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Houston  County,  and  after  his 
father’s  death  came  to  Fort  Worth,  which  he 
has  regarded  as  his  home  for  a third  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Wagner  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  Elks,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  November  12, 
1893,  at  Fort  Worth,  he  married  Miss  Estella 
Duer.  They  have  three  children,  Ruth,  Duer 
and  Joseph. 

Samuel  B.  Cantey  has  the  record  and 
achievements  of  a veteran  in  his  services  to 
the  legal  profession  and  the  good  citizenship 
of  Fort  Worth,  where  he  has  lived  and  prac- 
ticed law  for  practically  four  decades.  He 
knew  and  had  professional  associations  with 
practically  all  the  leading  members  of  the 
pioneer  bar,  and  is  one  of  the  few  lawyers 
active  today  who  tried  cases  at  the  courthouse 
on  the  bluff  when  Fort  Worth  was  the  only 
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market  town  for  all  the  vast  cattle  range  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Cantey  was  born  in  Russell  County, 
Alabama,  July  31,  1861,  a son  of  Gen.  James 
and  Martha  E.  (Benton)  Cantey.  His  father 
had  a distinguished  career  as  a soldier.  A 
native  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  an  adjutant 
in  the  famous  Palmetto  Regiment  during  the 
Mexican  war.  In  the  years  intervening  be- 
tween that  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  states  he  achieved  wealth  and 
success  as  a planter  in  Russell  County,  Ala- 
bama. He  devoted  his  personal  services  and 
practically  all  his  fortune  to  the  cause  of  the 
South  in  the  war  of  secession.  He  raised  and 
organized  the  Fifteenth  Alabama  Regiment, 
became  its  colonel  and  served  in  the  division 
under  Stonewall  Jackson  and  until  the  final 
surrender.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  and  came  out  of  the  war 
and  returned  to  a home  impoverished  by  the 
destruction  of  warfare  and  the  many  sacrifices 
of  property  he  had  assumed.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Benton  of  North 
Carolina. 

Samuel  B.  Cantey  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  in  Alabama,  and  during  his  youth  that 
section  was  still  suffering  the  poverty  laid 
upon  it  by  the  war.  Nevertheless  he  acquired 
a substantial  education,  having  attended  the 
Annia-Ana  Classical  Academy  in  Northern 
Georgia,  and  in  1880  graduated  from  the 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Auburn.  He  also  studied  law,  and  in  1880 
came  to  Texas  and  in  the  following  year 
located  at  Fort  Worth.  At  that  time  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  was  just  being  completed 
toward  El  Paso.  He  wras  accepted  as  a stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  the  pioneer  law  firm  of 
Mabry  & Carter,  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
September  19,  1881,  the  day  of  President 
Garfield’s  death.  Since  then  continuously  for 
forty  years  Mr.  Cantey  has  been  a member 
of  the  Fort  Worth  bar,  a lawyer  of  learning 
and  resources,  an  able  advocate  and  widely 
known  as  a public  speaker.  He  has  handled 
a generous  share  of  the  important  litigation 
originating  in  his  home  city  and  district. 

On  November  18,  1885,  Mr.  Cantey  mar- 
ried at  Fort  Worth  Miss  Italia  Brooks,  daugh- 
ter of  N.  C.  Brooks.  They  have  four  children : 
Craig,  Marguerite,  Martha  and  Samuel 
B.,  Jr. 

William  P.  Bowdry.  The  name  Bowdry 
has  been  prominently  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  Fort  Worth  from  pioneer  times  to  the 


present.  William  P.  Bowdry  is  a native  of 
the  city,  and  while  he  began  his  career  at  a 
mechanical  trade  he  subsequently  employed  his 
experience  and  initiative  in  establishing  and 
building  up  an  industry  of  his  own  and  is  now 
active  head  of  an  iron  foundry,  one  of  the  im- 
portant industries  of  Fort  Worth. 

He  was  born  in  Fort  Worth  February  15, 
1873,  a son  of  P.  J.  and  Adelia  (Orgain) 
Bowdry,  the  former  a native  of  Kentucky  and 
the  latter  of  Austin,  Texas.  The  mother  is 
still  living,  making  her  home  with  a daughter 
at  Dallas.  P.  J.  Bowdry  settled  in  Fort  Worth 
long  before  the  town  had  railroad  facilities 
and  was  chiefly  a market  and  rendezvous  for 
Texas  cattle  men.  He  enjoyed  a high  place  of 
esteem  in  the  community,  and  served  at  one 
time  as  postmaster  and  also  as  deputy  marshal. 
He  was  a man  of  good  education  and  a real 
leader  in  affairs. 

William  P.  Bowdry  attended  the  schools  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  when  he  sought  a vocation  of 
his  own  he  began  working  in  a local  iron 
foundry  at  fifty  cents  a day.  He  learned  the 
business,  became  skilled  at  his  trade,  and  con- 
tinued working  for  others  for  thirteen  years, 
when  he  worked  for  himself.  In  February, 
1905,  he  organized  the  Bowdry  & McKinley 
Iron  Works,  and  in  fifteen  years  has  built  up 
a highly  profitable  business,  the  annual  value 
of  the  products  and  work  running  between  a 
hundred  thousand  and  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bowdry  has  also  done 
considerable  buying  and  selling  of  local  real 
cstS-tc 

On  June  20,  1900,  he  married  Clara  L. 
King,  daughter  of  Judge  King,  of  Stephen- 
ville,  Texas.  They  have  two  children:  Clara, 
wife  of  R.  G.  Whittington,  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  William  Perrin,  Jr.  Mr.  Bowdry  is  a 
member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Percy  Cohen  Garrett.  Among  the 
younger  representative  business  men  of  Fort 
Worth  whose  initiative  and  enterprise  have 
proven  potent  factors  in  placing  the  city 
among  the  leading  financial  and  commercial 
centers  of  the  South  and  West,  the  subject 
of  this  brief  review  has  achieved  honorable 
and  deserved  recognition,  and  there  are  per- 
haps few  young  men  who  have  achieved  more 
with  less  opportunity  than  he. 

Mr.  Garrett  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  near 
Paris  February  4,  1884.  His  parents,  James 
A.  and  Elizabeth  (Patterson)  Garrett,  were 
natives  of  Tennessee,  and  had  located  in  Texas 
at  a time  which  includes  them  among  the  pio- 
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neers  of  their  locality.  James  A.  Garrett 
died  in  1891,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  1889. 

Left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  seven 
years,  Percy  C.  Garrett  faced  the  problem  of 
securing,  through  his  own  efforts,  the  educa- 
tion with  which  he  desired  to  equip  himself 
for  his  life’s  work.  There  are  those  to  whom 
adversity  comes  but  to  call  forth  greater 
effort,  to  quicken  into  action  the  self-deter- 
mination to  do  and  win,  and  there  are  always 
impressive  lessons  in  the  story  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  have,  without  other  aid  than  a 
strong  heart  and  a clear  brain,  achieved  hon- 
orable success  despite  the  handicaps  of  adver- 
sity. 

Mr.  Garrett  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Paris  and  later  graduated  from  the  business 
department  of  the  East  Texas  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Commerce,  Texas.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  earned  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
his  way  through  school  by  working  at  any 
honest  occupation  he  could  find.  He  came  to 
Fort  Worth  June  17,  1907,  and,  accepting  a 
position  with  the  traction  company,  he  served 
as  motorman  and  later  as  conductor.  The 
following  year  found  him  in  the  employ  of 
the  Fort  Worth  & Denver  City  Railroad, 
where,  as  a brakeman,  he  added  to  his  expe- 
rience and  his  capital.  In  1909  he  accepted 
a position  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  remained  with  this  institu- 
tion for  seven  and  one-half  years.  His  first 
duties  with  the  bank  were  those  of  outside 
messenger,  but  by  application  and  his  fidelity 
to  his  employers’  interests  he  won  successive 
promotions  until  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
savings  department. 

Resigning  his  position  with  the  bank  in 
1916,  Mr.  Garrett  began  his  active  work  in 
the  automobile  business  as  a salesman  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  When  the  com- 
pany changed  their  selling  policy  and  adopted 
the  present  plan  of  distributing  their  cars' 
through  authorized  district  dealers  Mr.  Gar- 
rett was  invited  to  accept  appointment  as  a 
dealer  in  Fort  Worth,  and  in  this  line  of  en- 
terprise has  achieved  both  wide  recognition 
and  a substantial  business  success. 

In  addition  to  his  personal  interests  as 
president  of  the  Percy  Garrett  Motor  Company 
Mr.  Garrett  is  also  well  known  in  automobile 
trade  circles  as  vice  president  of  the  Texas 
Automotive  Dealers’  Association  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Fort  Worth  Auto  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, in  each  of  which  he  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Fort 


Worth  Club  and  the  Temple  Club,  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the 
Civitan  Club,  and  is  a charter  member  and 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Glen  Garden  Coun- 
try Club. 

In  fraternal  circles  he  is  a member  of  the 
time  honored  Masonic  order  as  a thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a Noble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Elks. 

On  July  16,  1911,  Mr.  Garrett  married  Mrs. 
Leula  Bates  Mahin,  also  a native  of  Texas, 
and  a daughter  of  one  of  the  old  and'  promi- 
nent families  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Garrett  takes 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  social  and 
civic  affairs  and  in  the  general  welfare  work 
of  the  day.  She  is  also  known  as  one  of  the 
skillful  players  at  golf  at  the  Country  Club, 
in  which  she  takes  hearty  interest. 

Ewald  Henry  Keller.  Before  Fort  Worth 
had  a railroad  and  when  nearly  all  the  homes 
and  business  houses  were  a straggling  line 
running  south  from  the  courthouse  on  the 
bluff,  Ewald  Henry  Keller  added  himself  to 
the  business  community  and  set  up  a modest 
blacksmithing  establishment  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Tenth  streets.  That  was  forty- 
five  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Keller  is  still  num- 
bered among  the  active  business  men  of  the 
city,  a vigorous  veteran  who  has  always  ex- 
emplified the  characteristic  of  thoroughness 
and  has  shared  in  the  wonderful  prosperity 
and  growth  of  Fort  Worth.  For  a number 
of  years  he  specialized  in  carriage  manufac- 
ture, but  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
transformed  his  industry  and  it  is  now  the 
E.  H.  Keller  Auto  Works,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  concerns  of  the  kind  in 
Northern  Texas. 

Mr.  Keller  was  born  in  the  City  of  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  October  22,  1855,  a son  of  Joseph 
J.  and  Emma  Ida  Keller.  His  parents  were 
born  in  Holland,  close  to  the  German  line. 
They  came  to  America  in  1852,  landing  at 
Galveston.  His  father  became  an  American 
citizen  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted,  and  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  a shoe 
merchant  in  Fort  Worth.  There  were  two 
children  in  the  family,  Ewald  Henry  and 
Emma  Ida.  The  latter  is  Mrs.  William 
Schadt,  of  Galveston. 

Ewald  Henry  Keller  spent  his  boyhood  days 
in  Galveston  and  had  only  limited  advantages 
to  attend  school.  As  a youth  he  began  paying 
his  own  expenses  as  a newsboy,  and  soon 
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showed  an  organizing  ability,  directing  all  the 
newsboys  handling  the  issues  of  the  two  Gal- 
veston papers.  This  was  his  principal  work 
for  three  years,  and  he  was  paid  a royalty  of 
10  cents  a day  on  the  earnings  of  each  boy 
under  him.  Following  that  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  about  two  years  at  the  bak- 
er’s trade,  but  gave  that  up  and  contracted 
with  a blacksmith,  whom  he  paid  $10  per 
month  for  the  privilege  of  learning  the  trade, 
being  furnished  in  return  his  board  and  room. 
This  apprenticeship  continued  for  three  years, 
and  he  also  served  for  another  year  in  order 
to  learn  special  branches  of  the  trade,  being 
paid  then  a dollar  a day. 

Mr.  Keller  paid  his  first  visit  to  Fort  Worth 
in  March,  1873,  walking  from  Dallas  to  Fort 
Worth,  since  there  was  then  no  railroad  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  At  Fort  Worth  he  se- 
cured employment  at  two  dollars  and  a half 
a day.  In  October,  1874,  he  went  to  Southern 
Texas,  at  Calvert,  where  he  was  employed  at 
his  trade  until  February,  1875.  Following  that 
he  traveled  about  by  wagon  and  on  foot,  work- 
ing in  various  localities.  From  Belton  he  went 
by  wagon  to  Austin,  and  in  the  capital  city 
was  able  to  earn  only  a dollar  a day,  paying 
seven  dollars  a week  for  board.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  his  job  there  because  he  did 
better  work  than  his  foreman.  Then  for  a 
time  he  worked  for  a house  painter  at  two 
dollars  and  a half  per  day. 

On  May  1,  1875,  Mr.  Keller  started  back 
for  Fort  Worth.  He  reached  Dallas  with  four 
dollars  and  a half,  which  was  just  the  sum  re- 
quired to  pay  his  fare  by  stage  to  Fort  Worth. 
To  save  this  money  he  walked  and  after  spend- 
ing fifty  cents  for  his  dinner  reached  Fort 
Worth  with  just  four  dollars.  He  was  soon 
working  at  his  trade  at  two  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  a day.  He  left  his  wages  with 
his  employer,  who  failed  in  the  spring  of  1876, 
leaving  young  Keller  without  money.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  made  some  friends,  had  ac- 
quired a reputation  for  skillful  work,  and 
after  the  failure  of  his  employer  he  borrowed 
a hundred  dollars,  contracted  for  the  purchase 
of  a lot  on  Main  and  Tenth  streets,  and  taking 
an  ox  team  to  Dallas  he  bought  lumber  and 
some  blacksmith  tools  with  which  he  set  up 
his  first  shop  and  forge  in  Fort  Worth.  He 
started  business  for  himself  in  April,  1876. 
in  1879  he  built  another  shop  on  leased  ground 
at  his  present  location  at  Second  and  Throck- 
morton streets.  Later  he  bought  the  ground, 
one  lot  at  a time,  giving  his  notes  in  payment. 
In  the  early  days  his  shop  was  a landmark 


and  was  known  as  “the  village  blacksmith.” 
Mr.  Keller  has  been  in  business  at  his  present 
location  more  than  forty-two  years,  and  his 
plant  and  enterprise  have  grown  with  the  city. 
For  many  years  he  conducted  the  leading 
carriage  factory  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
Fie  built  the  first  spring  wagon  and  the  first 
buggy  ever  constructed  in  Fort  Worth,  and 
had  an  extensive  output  all  over  this  part  of 
Texas.  In  his  original  shop  he  had  only  a 
single  helper.  His  business  today,  employing 
forty-three  men  in  the  different  departments, 
has  facilities  for  repairing  automobiles  and 
doing  upholstering,  painting  and  other  work 
for  motor  bodies.  He  has  one  of  the  best 
painting  departments  in  the  state,  and  in  paint- 
ing and  enameling  cars  he  has  devised  a sys- 
tem known  as  the  Keller  Baking  System. 
When  the  first  street  car  line  was  constructed 
in  Fort  Worth  Mr.  Keller’s  shop  was  called 
upon  for  some  of  the  equipment,  and  he  was 
awarded  a contract  for  making  spikes  to  hold 
the  rails.  He  made  these  spikes  out  of  old 
horse  shoes. 

Mr.  Keller  is  one  of  the  directors  and  for 
a number  of  years  was  president  of  the  Mutual 
Home  & Savings  Association.  He  owns  much 
valuable  real  estate,  and  is  a man  whose  long 
continued  work  has  brought  him  ample  pros- 
perity. He  has  always  been  deeply  interested 
in  politics  and  public  affairs,  and  in  early  days 
was  assistant  chief  of  the  fire  department. 

Mr.  Keller  married  Miss  Carrie  M.  Turner, 
daughter  of  Charles  Turner.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  children : Carolyn  Ida,  Cor- 
rinne  Emma  and  Ewald  Henry,  Jr.  The  son 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  business.  The 
daughter  Corrinne  is  the  wife  of  C.  W.  Lewis, 
of  Fort  Worth.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity 
Mr.  Keller  is  a life  member  of  Fort  Worth 
Lodge  No.  148,  is  a past  commander  of  Worth 
Commandery  No.  19,  Knight  Templars,  a 
member  of  Dallas  Consistory  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  and  a member  of  Moslah  Temple,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  affiliated 
with  the  Sons  of  Hermann  and  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men. 

William  Edgar  Austin  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen went  to  work  for  a local  furniture  fac- 
tory at  Fort  Worth.  He  has  been  in  that 
business  continuously  for  thirty  years,  and  as 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hub 
Furniture  Company  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  giving  Fort  Worth  a manufacturing 
establishment  that  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southwest. 
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Mr.  Austin  was  born  in  Guadalupe  County, 
Texas,  August  5,  1872,  a son  of  J.  B.  and 
Cynthia  (Richbourg)  Austin,  the  former  a 
native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  mother  is  now  deceased.  The 
Austins  came  to  Texas  about  1850,  and  the 
family  lived  for  many  years  in  Johnson 
County,  where  J.  B.  Austin  was  a farmer.  He 
is  now  retired,  spending  his  time  partly  in 
California  and  partly  Texas.  Of  six  chil- 
dren four  are  still  living,  two  being  residents 
of  Fort  Worth,  one  of  St.  Louis  and  one  of 
North  Carolina. 

William  E.  Austin,  oldest  of  the  children, 
received  his  early  education  in  Johnson  County 
and  attended  the  business  college  at  Fort 
Worth.  In  1890  he  became  an  employe  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Furniture  Company.  He  was 
with  that  corporation  continuously  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  in  1907  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  the  Hub  Furniture  Company  and 
has  since  been  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager. The  president  of  the  company  is  W.  G. 
Turner.  This  plant  now  employs  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  persons,  and  they  manu- 
facture library  and  dining  room  tables,  rock- 
ing chairs,  davenports,  kitchen  cabinets  and 
other  house  furnishing  goods. 

Mr.  Austin  married  in  1895  Ada  Nichols, 
of  Fort  Worth.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Helen,  wife  of  W.  J.  Foster,  of  Fort  Worth. 
Mr.  Austin  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  substantial 
business  men  and  also  popular  in  social  affairs. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Glen  Garden  Club,  is  a 
Mason  and  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Stewards  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Andrew  Wright  Gaines.  Numerous  com- 
panies and  individuals  have  found  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  exceptional  service  of  the 
firm  of  Clarkson  & Gaines,  architects,  in  the 
modern  building  program  not  only  in  Fort 
Worth,  the  headquarters  of  this  firm,  but  in 
many  adjoining  towns  and  districts  in  North 
and  West  Texas.  Andrew  Wright  Gaines, 
the  junior  member,  grew  up  in  Fort  Worth 
and  acquired  his  training  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  architecture  in  building  construction 
with  the  nationally  well  known  firm  of  San- 
guinet  & Staats. 

He  was  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky, 
December  9,  1884,  being  fourth  among  the  six 
children  of  S.  S.  and  Maria  Belle  (Wright) 
Gaines.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Fayette 
and  Bourbon  counties,  Kentucky.  The  family 


came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1895,  and  the  parents 
still  live  in  that  city,  the  father  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  and  the  mother  at  seventy-one. 
S.  S.  Gaines  is  still  active  in  business.  For 
about  four  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
livestock  interests  at  Fort  Worth,  and  since 
then  has  conducted  a bicycle,  sewing  machine 
and  repair  business.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  is  a democrat  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  party  but  without  politi- 
cal record.  All  of  the  six  children  are  still 
living. 

Andrew  W.  Gaines  was  ten  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  Fort  Worth,  and  he  finished 
his  education  here  in  the  public  schools.  He 
graduated  from  the  Fort  Worth  High  School 
in  1902,  from  the  Fort  Worth  Business  Col- 
lege in  1903,  and  completed  his  education  in 
the  Texas  Academy  of  Elocution,  Oratory  and 
Dramatic  Art.  For  about  two  years  he  was 
a bookkeeper  and  stenographer,  and  then  be- 
came an  employe  of  Sanguinet  & Staats  in 
their  Fort  Worth  office.  With  this  firm  be 
found  unusual  opportunities  to  pursue  a voca- 
tion for  which  he  had  special  talent  and  in- 
clination, and  he  remained  with  Sanguinet  & 
Staats  for  a number  of  years,  with  promotion 
from  time  to  time  that  proved  the  confidence 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  On  March 
8,  1919,  the  firm  of  Clarkson  & Gaines  was 
established,  with  offices  in  the  First  National 
Bank  Building  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Gaines  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  has 
voted  as  a democrat  since  he  was  twenty-one. 
He  is  a member  of  Fort  Worth  Lodge  No.  148, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ; Fort 
Worth  Chapter  No.  58,  Royal  Arch  Masons; 
Worth  Commandery  No.  19,  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  Moslah  Temple,  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  holds  membership 
in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  D.  O.  K.  K., 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Elks. 

On  January  30,  1909,  Mr.  Gaines  married 
Miss  Marjorie  Buchanan,  daughter  of  D.  B. 
Buchanan,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Tennessee,  while  her  mother  was  a native  of 
Marshall,  Texas.  Mrs.  Gaines  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hallsville,  Texas,  and 
during  her  married  life  at  Fort  Worth  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  literary  and  musi- 
cal clubs  of  the  city  and  is  a working  member 
of  the  First  Christian  Church. 

Oscar  Seligman  came  to  Fort  Worth  the 
same  year  with  the  first  railroad,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  old  timers  of  that  period  still  active 
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in  business.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  loan 
and  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Seligman  was  born  in  the  Rheinpfaltz 
of  Germany,  November  8,  1855,  a son  of 
Nathan  and  Fannie  (Kehr)  Seligman,  both 
of  whom  were  life-long  residents  of  Germany. 
Oscar  Seligman  grew  up  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  and  in  1874,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  came  to  America.  He  was  at 
Indianapolis  for  a time,  but  in  1876,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  arrived  in  Fort  Worth. 
His  first  employment  was  with  Joe  Mayer  in 
the  liquor  business.  In  1879  he  became  con- 
nected with  Hochstadter  & Company,  from 
1882  to  1899  was  with  the  firm  of  Case  & 
Swasey,  and  was  president  of  the  business 
from  1894  to  1899.  He  then  entered  business 
for  himself,  and  in  1906  organized  the  com- 
pany of  which  he  was  president.  He  remained 
a prominent  factor  in  the  liquor  business  until 
1918.  He  then  retired  for  about  a year,  and, 
seeking  a new  business  connection,  he  joined 
the  insurance  and  loan  firm  of  Seligman, 
Foster  & Company,  who  have  offices  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Texas  State  Bank  Building 
and  enjoys  a large  clientage  and  prominent 
business  relations. 

In  1890  Mr.  Seligman  married  Mrs.  Euge- 
nia Hochstadter.  He  has  one  step-daughter, 
Mrs.  Stella  Sanger,  of  Waco,  Texas.  Mr. 
Seligman  is  a life  member  of  Fort  Worth 
Lodge  No.  148  of  the  Masonic  Order,  is  also 
a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner,  and  for  over  thirty-eight  years 
has  been  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  is  a former  president  and  now  trustee  of 
Temple  Bethel,  and  throughout  his  long  citi- 
zenship has  been  generous  with  his  time  and 
means  in  the  promotion  of  all  worthy  objects. 

Verner  Stuart  Wardlaw  is  president  of 
the  Exchange  State  Bank,  which  has  substan- 
tial prestige  as  one  of  the  staunch  and  well 
conducted  banking  institutions  of  the  City  of 
Fort  Worth,  with  the  business  activities  of 
which  city  he  has  been  prominently  identified 
since  1891. 

Mr.  Wardlaw,  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  in 
a family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  at- 
tained to  years  of  maturity,  was  born  at 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  on  March  25,  1861, 
and  is  a son  of  Rev.  T.  DeLacey  Wardlaw, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  D.,  and  Louise  (Fisler) 
Wardlaw.  Doctor  Wardlaw  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  a representative  of  a sterling 
Presbyterian  family  of  Scotch  lineage,  and 


was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
America  and  established  his  residence  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  having  previously  received  his 
academic  education  at  Trinity  College  (Dublin 
University),  Dublin,  Ireland.  After  finishing 
his  collegiate  course  in  the  leading  colleges 
of  Toronto  he  went  to  Princeton  University 
and  entered  the  theological  department  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  finishing  with  the  degrees  of 
D.  D.  and  LL.D.  His  first  charge  was  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  married  in  the  early  ’50s.  He  had 
subsequent  pastorates  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian churches  at  Paris,  Kentucky ; Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 
During  his  pastorate  at  Clarksville  the  town 
was  occupied  by  the  Union  forces,  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Union  cause,  he  being  a firm  believer  in 
the  justness  of  the  Confederate  cause,  his 
church  was  closed  and  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  pursued  a course  of  study  of 
medicine  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  He  did  not,  however,  engage 
in  medical  practice,  for  following  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Tennessee  and  resumed 
his  ministerial  duties  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Clarksville,  remaining 
until  1868,  when  he  moved  to  Shelbyville, 
Tennessee.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  his  death  occurring  July  29,  1879,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His  widow  at- 
tained to  the  venerable  age  of  seventy-five 
years  and  passed  the  closing  period  of  her 
gentle  and  gracious  life  at  Shelbyville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Verner  S.  Wardlaw  gained  his  earlier  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  Shelbyville  and  Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  further  had  the  fortify- 
ing advantages  of  a home  of  signal  culture 
and  refined  influences.  In  1882  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  and  there- 
after he  remained  in  his  native  state  until 
1886,  when  he  went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  became  a bookkeeper  in  the  Merchants 
National  Bank.  In  this  institution  he  won 
promotion  to  the  position  of  assistant  cashier, 
of  which  he  continued  the  incumbent  until 
1891,  when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
where  he  assumed  the  dual  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Packing  Company  and  sec- 
retary and  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company.  His  executive  capac- 
ity set  no  limitations  upon  its  application, 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  gave  effective  serv- 
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ice  also  as  cashier  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
Bank.  In  1893  he  organized  the  first  livestock 
commission  company  to  operate  in  connection 
with  the  Fort  Worth  market,  and  with  this 
corporation  he  continued  his  active  and  effec- 
tive association  for  the  ensuing  eleven  years. 
In  1904  he  sold  his  interest  in  this  field  of 
business  and  again  showed  his  initiative,  abil- 
ity and  progressiveness  by  effecting  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  North  Fort  Worth 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully operated  under  his  able  administra- 
tion for  the  ensuing  sixteen  years.  Within 
this  period  Mr.  Wardlaw  became  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank, 
which  was  incorporated  with  a capital  stock 
of  $50,000  and  which  began  business  in  North 
Fort  Worth,  which  at  that  time  was  a separate 
municipality.  When  North  Fort  Worth  be- 
came a part  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  in 
1908  the  Exchange  National  Bank  surren- 
dered its  national  charter  and  reorganized  as 
a state  bank,  and  its  banking  offices  were 
removed  from  the  original  location  to  quar- 
ters at  101  Main  Street,  Fort  Worth.  At  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  to 
$100,000  and  in  January,  1921,  to  $300,000, 
and  Mr.  Wardlaw,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  bank  under  the  national  charter,  has 
continued  as  chief  executive  of  the  Exchange 
State  Bank.  This  institution  has  been  signally 
prosperous  in  its  business.  Mr.  Wardlaw 
gives  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  but  has  other 
capitalistic  and  property  interests,  including  a 
valuable  ranch  property  in  Parker  County, 
Texas,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Worth. 
Through  his  own  ability  and  well  directed  en- 
deavors he  has  gained  secure  status  as  one  of 
the  representative  business  men  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  his  character  and  achievements 
have  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  unqualified 
popular  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  this 
community.  He  is  prominently  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  including  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  their  home 
city. 

In  1887  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Wardlaw  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Miller,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  they  have  two 
daughters:  Jessie,  wife  of  M.  Lyle  Talbot, 
M.  D.,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  Verner  S. 


Sam  D.  Young.  When  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized  and  newly  chartered 
Security  State  Bank  & Trust  Company  of 
Eastland  in  November,  1920,  Sam  D.  Young 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  bank 
president  in  Texas,  and  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  youngest  men  in  such  a position  in  the 
entire  country.  He  has  grown  up  in  the 
atmosphere  and  technique  of  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  possesses  a very  mature 
and  extensive  experience  qualifying  him  to 
guide  this  important  financial  institution  of  the 
West  Texas  oil  district. 

Mr.  Young  was  born  at  Woodville  in  Tyler 
County,  Texas,  November  15,  1895,  a son  of 
C.  A.  and  Sarah  Frances  (Sims)  Young.  His 
parents  still  live  at  Woodville.  C.  A.  Young 
was  also  born  in  East  Texas.  His  father  was 
the  late  Rev.  Acton  Young,  a pioneer  Metho- 
dist minister  of -East  Texas  and  for  many 
years  a presiding  elder. 

Sam  D.  Young  grew  up  at  Woodville,  where 
he  had  a public  school  education.  Several 
years  before  reaching  his  majority  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a banking  career  was  opened  to 
him  by  a position  in  the  Gulf  National  Bank 
at  Beaumont.  One  of  the  large  stock  holders 
of  that  institution  was  his  uncle,  ex-Congress- 
man  S.  P.  Cooper.  Since  then  Mr.  Young  has 
worked  and  studied,  and  has  made  banking  the 
object  of  his  complete  energies  and  enthu- 
siasm. At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  made 
a state  bank  examiner,  his  duties  taking  him 
to  many  sections  of  Texas  and  giving  him  a 
favorable  acquaintance  with  bankers  and  a 
knowledge  of  banking  practices  and  methods. 

From  the  time  Eastland  was  a small  town 
the  City  National  Bank  was  an  organization 
and  institution  performing  an  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  business  community,  and  was  con- 
tinued under  that  name  for  thirty  years.  In 
1920,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  greatly  in- 
creased capital  and  other  facilities  demanded 
by  Eastland’s  position  in  a wealthy  oil  dis- 
trict, the  officers  determined  upon  a complete 
reorganization,  and  a new  charter  was  secured 
under  the  name  of  the  Security  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  of  Eastland.  The  capital 
is  $150,000  and  the  active  officials  chosen  to 
take  charge  of  the  reorganized  bank  are  S.  D. 
Young,  president ; Allen  D.  Dabney,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  D.  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  cashier.  Mr. 
Young  was  well  known  to  Eastland  citizens, 
and  a great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city  was 
what  led  him  to  accept  the  office  of  president 
of  the  bank,  preferring  a connection  with  East- 
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land  rather  than  the  vice  presidency  of  one  of 
the  large  banks  of  Dallas. 

Willoughby  J.  Howard  is  a Fort  Worth 
boy,  representing  a Tarrant  County  family 
that  came  here  when  things  were  still  in  a 
pioneer  state,  and  practically  his  entire  busi- 
ness career  has  been  with  the  Fort  Worth 
office  of  R.  G.  Dun  & Company,  of  which  he 
is  now  manager. 

Mr.  Howard  was  horn  at  Fort  Worth,  April 
1,  1881,  a son  of  Adelbert  J.  and  Sarah  J. 
(Van  Hoosier)  Howard,  the  former  a native 
of  New  York  State  and  the  latter  of  Texas. 
A.  J.  Howard,  a son  of  Thomas  R.  Howard, 
came  to  Fort  Worth  during  the  70s,  and  for 
several  years  they  were  associated  in  the  trans- 
fer business.  In  1880  A.  J.  Howard  entered 
the  employ  of  Fakes  & Company,  furniture 
dealers,  and  has  now  completed  more  than 
forty  years  of  continuous  association  with  that 
prominent  Fort  Worth  firm. 

Willoughby  J.  Howard  was  educated  in  Fort 
Worth  schools  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
became  an  employe  of  the  local  office  of  R.  G. 
Dun  & Company.  In  1910  he  was  appointed 
manager. 

Mr.  Howard  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Order,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  is  prominent  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Credit  Men’s  Association.  In 
September,  1907,  at  Fort  Worth,  he  married 
Kathrine  Bell  Clarke.  Her  father,  W.  K. 
Clarke,  is  a stock  farmer  living  near  Weather- 
ford, Texas.  Mrs.  Howard  completed  her 
education  in  the  Weatherford  Seminary. 

Benjamin  Delany  Shropshire.  Shrop- 
shire & Shropshire  is  a firm  of  lawyers  whose 
practice  has  covered  an  extensive  field  in  Fort 
Worth  and  Western  Texas.  They  maintain 
offices  both  at  Fort  Worth  and  at  Eastland. 
The  senior  partner  is  B.  D.  Shropshire,  who 
began  practice  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  has  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  Fort  Worth  bar. 

Judge  Shropshire  was  born  at  La  Grange, 
Texas,  September  23,  1855.  His  parents  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Shropshire,  the  former  a 
native  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  and  the 
latter  of  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky.  Ben  Shrop- 
shire was  also  a lawyer,  and  in  1851  located 
at  La  Grange,  Texas,  where  he  earned  a high 
position  in  his  profession.  He  served  two 
years  as  district  judge,  and  during  the  war 
between  the  states  was  captain  of  his  com- 
pany. He  died  in  1867  and  his  wife  in  1877. 
Captain  Shropshire  was  a member  of  the  Epis- 


copal Church.  Of  his  family  of  three  sons 
and  one  daughter  all  but  one  son  are  still 
living,  B.  D.  Shropshire  being  the  third  in  age. 

B.  D.  Shropshire  finished  his  education  in 
Trinity  University  and  in  the  University  of 
the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879,  and  did  his  first 
professional  work  in  Fayette  County,  Texas. 
He  was  assistant  county  attorney  and  was 
elected  county  attorney,  but  after  one  year  in 
office  resigned  and  located  at  Comanche  in 
Western  Texas.  Here  he  practiced  with  his 
brother,  E.  L.  Shropshire,  until  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  the 
Forty-second  Judicial  District.  He  was  reg- 
ularly elected  to  that  office  in  the  fall  of  1888 
and  re-elected  in  1890,  but  subsequently  re- 
signed in  order  to  resume  his  private  practice 
and  then  removed  to  Fort  Worth. 

Judge  Shropshire  is  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  and  for  several  years  was  a 
vestryman.  On  January  31,  1879,  at  La 
Grange,  Texas,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Pope.  She  finished  her  education  in  the  Sem- 
inary at  Staunton,  Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shropshire  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
L.  L.  Shropshire,  the  oldest  son,  is  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  at  Fort  Worth; 
R.  B.,  known  as  Bob  Shropshire,  is  junior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Shropshire  & 
Shropshire;  Delany  G.,  the  daughter,  is  now 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Bussey,  and  lives  at  Fort  Worth  ; 
and  B.  D.  Shropshire,  Jr.,  is  a Fort  Worth 
real  estate  man. 

William  Pinkney  McLean,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners in  Texas,  still  carries  responsibili- 
ties as  a practicing  lawyer  in  Fort  Worth,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  active  lawyers  of  the  state 
who  tried  their  first  cases  before  the  Civil 
war. 

Judge  McLean,  whose  life  has  been  one  of 
distinction  as  well  as  of  length  of  years,  was 
born  in  Copiah  County,  Mississippi,  August  9, 
1836,  son  of  Allen  Ferguson  and  Ann  (Rose) 
McLean.  His  father  was  born  in  Robeson 
County,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  reared 
and  acquired  his  early  education,  was  a gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  College,  and  spent  his  active 
life  as  a merchant.  He  died  in  Mississippi  in 
1838.  Judge  McLean  has  a brother,  John  H. 
McLean,  long  a prominent  clergyman  of  Dal- 
las. In  1839  the  widowed  mother  brought 
her  two  sons  to  Texas  and  located  in  Harri- 
son County.  Later  she  lived  in  what  is  now 
Cass  County.  Judge  McLean  attended  his 
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first  school  in  Marshall,  Harrison  County,  at- 
tending what  was  known  as  the  university 
there.  Later  he  was  sent  east  to  enjoy  the 
superior  facilities  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1857  and  received  his  law 
diploma  in  1858.  With  a training  much  su- 
perior to  the  average  young  lawyer  of  the  time 
Judge  McLean  returned  to  Texas  and  began 
practice  at  Jefferson,  but  soon  afterward 
moved  to  Victoria  County  in  Southern  Texas, 
where  he  bought  a plantation  on  the  Guada- 
lupe River.  He  conducted  his  farm  enter- 
prise in  addition  to  his  practice  as  a lawyer, 
and  soon  afterward  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  represent  Victoria,  DeWitt,  Goliad, 
Jackson  and  Calhoun  counties.  He  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Legislature  in  1861  to  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  going  in  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  Nineteenth  Texas  Infantry.  He 
was  made  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  after- 
ward adjutant  general  of  the  Third  Brigade, 
Walker’s  Division,  and  rendered  all  the  duties 
of  the  valiant  soldier  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  coming  out  with  the  rank  of  major  of 
cavalry.  During  the  war  his  family  had  re- 
moved to  Titus  County,  where  he  rejoined 
them  and  where  about  1869  he  resumed  his 
career  as  a lawyer.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Red  River  and 
Titus  counties.  Judge  McLean  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  representing  Texas  in  Congress 
during  the  closing  years  of  reconstruction. 
He  was  nominated  at  McKinney  at  a conven- 
tion of  the  Second  Congressional  District,  was 
elected  in  1872,  but  after  one  term  voluntarily 
retired.  In  1872  he  was  also  chosen  one  of 
the  democratic  electors  at  Corsicana,  but  re- 
signed that  honor  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
Congress.  In  1875  Judge  McLean  was  elected 
a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  framed  the  present  organic  law  of 
Texas. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  engaged  in  a stead- 
ily growing  private  practice  as  a lawyer  at 
Mount  Pleasant  until  1884,  when  he  was 
elected  district  judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
District.  He  served  one  term  and  then  re- 
sumed his  practice.  In  1891  Governor  James 
S.  Hogg  appointed  him  a member  of  the  newly 
created  Railroad  Commission  and  in  1893  he 
was  reappointed  to  that  office.  Judge  Mc- 
Lean’s services  have  always  been  commended 
for  the  part  he  played  in  instituting  the  Rail- 
road Commission  as  one  of  the  first  effective 
steps  toward  the  regulation  of  corporations 
in  Texas. 


Judge  McLean  resigned  from  the  Railroad 
Commission  in  1894  and  in  that  year  removed 
from  Mount  Pleasant  to  Fort  Worth,  where 
for  over  a quarter  of  a century  he  has  been 
busied  with  the  congenial  duties  of  a private 
law  practice.  For  many  years  he  was  head 
of  the  well  known  firm  of  McLean,  Scott  & 
McLean. 

July  11,  1859,  Judge  McLean  married  Mar- 
garet Batte,  of  Titus  County,  Texas.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  their  marriage : Ann, 
Ida  and  Richard  B.,  all  deceased;  Thomas 
Rusk;  Jefferson  Davis,  deceased;  William 
Pinkney,  Jr.;  Margaret;  John  H. ; and  Bessie. 
All  the  children  were  born  in  Texas.  Judge 
McLean  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  college  fraternity, 
also  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Norman  Neil  Binns,  optometrist,  one  of 
the  successful  business  and  professional  men 
of  Fort  Worth,  whose  store  is  at  713  Main 
street,  has  lived  practically  all  his  life  in 
Texas. 

His  birth  occurred  in  Manchester,  England, 
March  27,  1889.  His  father  is  George  Alfred 
Binns,  now  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  a well 
to  do  farmer  in  Wood  County,  Texas.  George 
Alfred  Binns  came  to  America  with  his  family 
in  1887,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  this 
son.  For  a time  he  lived  at  Corpus  Christi 
and  then  moved  to  Dallas  County  and  became 
manager  of  the  extensive  ranch  of  former 
Lieutenant  Governor  Barney  Gibbs.  This 
ranch  consisted  of  some  ten  thousand  acres 
situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Dallas,  and  dur- 
ing the  early  boyhood  of  Norman  N.  Binns 
he  recalls  that  about  half  of  it  was  in  one 
vast  pasture,  where  as  many  as  a thousand 
head  of  cattle  grazed.  One  incident  of  his 
boyhood  was  riding  on  top  of  a load  of  cotton 
seed  hulls  en  route  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station  at  Farmers  Branch  to  the  ranch.  It 
was  a cold  day,  and  he  nearly  froze  during  the 
ride. 

The  wife  of  George  Alfred  Binns  returned 
to  England,  and  during  her  visit  to  the  old 
country  in  1889  her  son  and  only  child  was 
born.  George  A.  Binns  applied  for  his  first 
citizenship  papers  after  reaching  Texas,  but 
never  completed  the  formality  of  naturaliza- 
tion. Norman  N.  Binns  did  not  know  of  this 
until  the  World  war  came  on,  when  much  to 
his  chagrin  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  an 
American  citizen.  It  was  an  astonishing  dis- 
covery, since  he  had  lived  in  America  all  his 
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life,  and  the  first  song  he  learned  to  sing  in 
school  was  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  He 
took  immediate  steps  to  naturalize,  but  was 
not  granted  his  final  papers  until  after  con- 
siderable delay.  His  father  had  voted  at  elec- 
tions ever  since  coming  to  Texas,  and  the  son 
likewise  voted  after  coming  of  age,  and  neither 
was  conscious  of  lack  of  qualifications.  George 
A.  Binns  is  a thorough  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  and  has  been  active  in  that  business  for 
over  thirty  years.  Norman  N.  Binns  received 
his  education  at  first  in  the  old  Hackberry 
School  near  the  Gibbs  ranch,  and  by  educa- 
tion and  training  has  thoroughly  qualified  him- 
self for  the  vocation  he  now  follows.  He  has 
been  in  the  optical  business  in  Fort  Worth 
since  September,  1908. 

On  April  24,  1909,  Mr.  Binns  married  Miss 
Ruby  Evalyn  Skeen,  daughter  of  R.  E.  Skeen, 
a business  man  of  Winnsboro,  Texas.  They 
have  one  child,  Richard  Ainslee  Binns,  born 
October  31,  1911.  Mr.  Binns  has  been  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city  ever  since  he  took  up 
residence  here,  lending  his  aid  at  any  and  all 
times  to  the  upbuilding  of  Fort  Worth.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Lions  Club,  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  D.  O.  K.  K.,  and 
is  also  a member  of  Broadway  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Lee  A.  Barnes.  Almost  a unique  and  pic- 
turesque business  career  has  been  that  of  L.  A. 
Barnes,  head  of  the  L.  A.  Barnes  Company, 
commercial  stationers  at  1009  Houston  Street. 

Mr.  Barnes,  whose  fortunes  and  life  became 
linked  with  Fort  Worth  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  was  born  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio, 
November  27,  1860.  His  father,  Elijah 

Barnes,  was  a native  of  Manchester,  England, 
came  to  America  in  1820,  and  lived  for  a time 
in  Philadelphia  and  later  in  Morgan  County, 
Ohio.  He  was  a weaver  by  trade,  and  in 
Ohio  followed  farming  until  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1865,  when  he  moved  further  west  and 
for  six  years  was  a resident  of  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  and  then  moved  to  St.  Clair 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  died  after  many 
years  of  successful  experience  as  a general 
farmer.  He  was  a democrat  and  a member 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Of  his  family  of  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Lee  A.  Barnes  is  the  youngest.  He  ac- 
quired his  early  education  in  common  schools 
and  when  he  left  home  he  clerked  in  a drug 
store  at  Appleton  City  ten  years.  Mr.  Barnes 
came  to  Texas  in  1894,  locating  at  Fort  Worth. 


His  first  enterprise  here  was  a confectionery 
and  news  stand,  and  some  of  his  old  time 
friends  and  associates  assert  that  practically 
his  entire  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a stock 
of  roasted  peanuts.  As  is  frequently  the  case 
in  business  history,  his  personality  and  char- 
ter were  more  important  than  financial  stand- 
ing. The  business  gradually  took  on  increased 
prosperity,  and  out  of  that  modest  nucleus 
has  developed  the  present  L.  A.  Barnes  Com- 
pany, a large  and  profitable  business  with  sales 
running  over  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually. 

On  November  11,  1886,  Mr.  Barnes  married 
Miss  Maggie  Howell.  They  have  a son, 
Floyd  H.,  born  November  3,  1888,  at  Apple- 
ton  City,  Missouri.  He  was  reared  and  ed- 
ucated in  Fort  Worth  and  is  now  a member 
of  the  firm  of  L.  A.  Barnes  Company,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Elks,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  great  destiny  of  his  adopted  city. 

R.  Walter  Porter  began  his  career  as  a 
railroad  man,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  his 
time  and  energies  have  been  completely  de- 
voted to  the  nationally  known  business  of  the 
Woolworth  Stores  Company,  and  for  two 
years  past  he  has  been  identified  with  Fort 
Worth  citizenship  as  manager  of  the  Wool- 
worth  store  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a native  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  born  January  21,  1886, 
a son  of  David  W.  and  Mary  E.  (Kerr) 
Porter.  His  parents  are  still  living  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  five  of  their  six  children  are  alive. 
R.  Walter  Porter  was  the  third  in  order  of 
birth.  He  acquired  a public  school  education 
in  his  native  city  and  lived  at  home  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  a 
clerk,  and  for  seventeen  years  was  employed 
in  the  depot  ticket  office. 

On  leaving  Pittsburgh  he  came  to  the  South- 
west and  acquired  his  first  experience  in  the 
five  and  ten  cent  business  with  the  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company  at  San  Antonio.  In  the 
service  of  this  great  corporation  he  has  made 
rapid  and  notable  progress.  In  1914  he  was 
transferred  to  the  New  Orleans  store  for 
further  training,  and  from  there  was  promoted 
to  manager  of  the  store  at  Tyler,  Texas.  In 
April,  1917,  he  was  transferred  as  manager  of 
the  Woolworth  store  at  Galveston.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Stillman,  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  store,  Mr.  Porter  succeeded  to 
those  responsibilities  in  September,  1919.  In 
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the  two  years  past  the  sales  of  the  Fort  Worth 
branch  have  shown  a healthy  increase.  The 
Woolworth  store  is  one  of  the  permanent  mer- 
cantile institutions  of  Fort  Worth.  The  busi- 
ness is  located  at  908  Main  Street  and  909 
Houston  Street,  with  a space  of  50  to  100 
feet  on  Main  Street  and  25  by  90  feet  on 
Houston  Street.  From  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  employes  are  required  to  handle  the  stock 
and  sales,  most  of  the  employes  being  girls. 
The  store  is  well  equipped  in  every  respect, 
and  besides  the  main  sales  floor  has  a base- 
ment for  surplus  stock. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a young  man,  one  who  has 
achieved  a highly  creditable  position  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  and  with  youth  and  enthusiasm 
at  high  tide  he  takes  practically  no  recreation, 
giving  his  time  mainly  to  his  business.  Never- 
theless he  has  interested  himself  in  civic  affairs 
at  Fort  Worth.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club. 

Wilson  E.  Connell,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  is  one  of  the 
men  who  has  gained  an  enviable  position  in 
financial  circles,  and  has  made  for  himself  a 
name  that  is  national.  His  connection  with 
this  bank  gives  it  added  solidity,  and  his  in- 
terests are  centered  in  and  about  Fort  Worth, 
for  he  is  loyal  to  his  home  community.  He 
was  born  in  Bell  County,  Texas,  April  12, 
1858,  a son  of  William  and  Louisa  (Wills) 
Connell,  natives  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri, 
respectively.  The  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  although  long  established  in  America. 

Growing  up  in  Brown  County,  Texas,  Wil- 
son E.  Connell  attended  its  schools  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  at  which  time  he  began 
to  be  self-supporting,  and  from  then  on  has 
made  his  own  way  in  life,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  self-made  men  to  be 
found  in  Texas.  As  many  did  at  that  time, 
he  secured  employment  on  a ranch,  and  was 
in  the  cattle  business  for  about  seven  years, 
and  then  embarked  in  a mercantile  business 
at  Sweetwater,  Texas,  having  as  his  partner 
his  brother  G.  H.  Connell,  but  sold  his  inter- 
ests at  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  Connell  found  the  business  for  which 
his  abilities  fitted  him,  however,  when  he  or- 
ganized the  First  National  Bank  of  Midland, 
Texas,  of  which  he  was  cashier  for  ten  years, 
and  then,  in  1898,  came  to  Fort  Worth  and 
was  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
this  city.  Later  he  was  made  its  vice  presi- 
dent, and  in  1912  was  made  its  president, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  is  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Cicero  Smith  Lumber  Company 
and  interested  in  the  Tombs  Sash  and  Door 
Company  and  ranches  in  Texas. 

In  1881  Mr.  Connell  was  married  to  Hattie 
Millican,  and  they  have  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  namely : Mollie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  P.  G.  Spinner,  of  Oklahoma ; Clyde  C., 
who  resides  in  Garza  County,  Texas;  Nell, 
who  is  the  wife  of  I.  N.  McCrary,  of  Fort 
Worth;  Blanch,  who  is  the  wife  of  Tad  Wal- 
lace, of  Fort  Worth;  Giles  W.,  who  is  a resi- 
dent of  Post  City,  Texas;  and  Allen  B.,  who 
lives  at  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Connell  is  a member 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River  Crest 
Country  Club  and  the  Temple  Club.  He  is  a 
Mason.  As  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
he  gives  expression  for  his  religious  beliefs. 
Mr.  Connell  is  a man  who  has  advanced 
surely  and  steadily.  Having  been  in  the  bank- 
ing business  for  so  many  years  he  has  learned 
its  every  detail  and  understands  it  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  any  man  in  the  state.  His 
judgment  in  financial  matters  is  unquestioned, 
and  when  he  takes  a stand  with  reference  to 
any  movement  its  success  or  failure  is  deter- 
mined, for  others,  depending  upon  him,  will 
follow  his  example.  With  such  men  as  he  in 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  state  its  future 
is  assured,  for  they  will  not  countenance  any 
operations  which  are  not  sane,  sound  and  in 
accordance  to  strict  banking  principles. 

W.  E.  Huster  is  a Fort  Worth  business 
man  who  founded  and  is  active  head  of  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Huster  Tool  & 
Supply  Company,  Inc.,  garage  and  machine 
shop  equipment  and  automobile  supplies,  at 
1113  Commerce  Street.  Mr.  Huster  is  a native 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  his  family  has  lived  in  the 
city  and  vicinity  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

He  was  born  at  Fort  Worth  February  14, 
1884,  a son  of  Frank  and  Ida  (Helmcamp) 
Huster.  His  father,  a native  of  Germany, 
came  to  America  in  1865,  when  a boy  of  about 
fifteen,  lived  in  Ohio  for  the  first  ten  years, 
and  in  1875  came  to  Fort  Worth,  before  this 
city  had  a single  line  of  railroad.  He  has 
been  continuously  engaged  in  some  line  of 
business  or  other  in  that  section  ever  since 
and  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  still  doing 
his  duty  as  a carpenter  and  contractor.  He 
was  the  father  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  still  living,  W.  E.  being  the  fifth  in  age. 

In  the  early  childhood  of  W.  E.  Huster  the 
family  moved  to  a farm  at  Azle,  and  he  grew 
up  in  a rural  environment,  remaining  there 
until  he  was  about  twenty.  In  the  meantime 
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he  attended  country  schools  and  later  com- 
pleted a business  college  course  at  Weather- 
ford. Fie  acquired  his  early  commercial  train- 
ing in  a hardware  store  at  Weatherford,  re- 
maining with  that  business  four  years.  In 
1910  he  became  associated  with  Colonel  Bowie 
in  the  automobile  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  Texas  Auto  Company,  a business 
continued  under  that  title  for  one  year.  Sell- 
ing out,  Fir.  Huster  removed  to  Fort  Worth 
and  for  two  years  was  a clerk  with  the  Crouch 
Hardware  Company  and  then  bought  an  in- 
terest in  that  old  established  business.  In  1918 
he  disposed  of  this  interest,  and  on  the  first 
of  June  of  that  year  opened  up  a business  of 
his  own  at  109  East  Tenth  street  under  the 
name  Huster  Tool  & Supply  Company,  as  at 
present. 

Mr.  Huster  is  a member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  On  December  31,  1912,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hood,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ada  G. 
Hood,  of  Weatherford,  where  she  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  The  Hood  family 
came  from  Virginia.  Mrs.  Huster  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. They  have  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born 
September  1,  1916. 

Joseph  O.  Powers.  While  Wichita  Falls 
is  known  all  over  the  world  because  of  the 
remarkable  oil  development,  it  is  being  given 
solidity  and  stability  because  of  its  connec- 
tion as  the  headquarters  of  the  Wichita  Great 
Western  Underwriters,  the  business  of  which 
corporation  has  increased  500  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  1,  1920,  at 
which  time  it  was  just  two  years  old.  Its 
remarkable  growth  from  a local  concern  to 
one  whose  business  is  nation-wide  is  the  out- 
come of  the  broad  vision  and  superior  execu- 
tive abilities  of  Joseph  O.  Powers,  its  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  Powers  is  a young  man,  having  been 
born  in  the  later  ’80s,  at  Terrell,  Texas,  where 
he  was  reared  and  educated.  As  a youth  he 
went  into  the  oil-mill  business,  and  was  en- 
gaged actively  in  it  for  several  years,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  of  Texas.  In  1918  he  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  to  become  associated  with  his 
present  company,  which  has  been  built  up  to 
its  present  proportions  through  the  hard  work 
of  Mr.  Powers  and  his  associates,  R.  E.  Huff 
and  John  S.  Mabry. 

The  parents  of  Joseph  O.  Powers  were 
J.  M.  and  Mollie  (Walton)  Powers,  the 
former  of  whom  is  deceased,  but  the  latter  is 
living.  J.  M.  Powers  was  born  at  Mobile, 


Alabama,  a son  of  Judge  Powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Alabama,  and  he  became  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Terrell,  Texas, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  lumber  trade.  He  installed  the 
first  light  plant  and  the  first  ice  plant  at 
Terrell,  and  was  in  other  ways  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  community. 

Mr.  Powers  was  married  to  Miss  Effie 
McMillan,  of  Waco,  Texas,  and  they  have  a 
son,  Joseph  O.,  Jr. 

No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Wichita  Great  Western  Under- 
writers than  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Wichita  Falls  Record  News  of  the  date  of 
August  8,  1920: 

“Among  the  enterprises  started  since  Texas 
came  into  her  own  is  the  Wichita  Great  West- 
ern Underwriters,  a reciprocal  inter-insurance 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  pre- 
ferred risks  throughout  the  United  States. 

“This  organization  is  in  no  manner  a mu- 
tual organization  in  so  far  as  the  policy  hold- 
er’s contract,  providing  the  assessment  clause. 
The  policy  holder’s  contract  specifically  sets 
forth  a liability  of  the  policy  holder  as  being 
the  same  as  that  of  an  incorporated  stock 
company,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  company 
issues  a special  agreement  in  which  the  policy 
holder  is  to  receive  a portion  of  the  annual 
premium  after  expenses  and  fire  losses  have 
been  paid — in  fact  at  the  end  of  the  policy 
year  should  the  company’s  expenses,  together 
with  the  fire  losses,  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  insured. 

“The  company  enters  into  a special  agree- 
ment in  which  they  obligate  themselves  to 
use  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  premium 
receipts  for  operating  expenses.  This  special 
agreement  provides  for  the  cost  of  re-in- 
surance, as  well  as  a fund  known  as  legal 
reserve.  These  items,  together  with  fire  losses, 
are  deducted  from  premium  receipts,  and 
the  balance  paid  in  by  subscribers  or  policy 
holders  automatically  reverts  to  the  policy 
holders. 

“The  company  is  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  risks 
on  preferred  lines  only,  such  as  brick,  stone 
and  concrete  buildings  and  stocks  of  goods 
therein,  thereby  eliminating  the  hazardous 
risks,  such  as  frame  buildings,  hay  barns, 
mattress  factories,  powder  plants,  and  prop- 
erties not  protected  by  adequate  fire  depart- 
ment’s and  are  thereby  enabled  to  decrease  the 
average  fire  loss  ratio  easily  one-fourth  of 
that  ordinarily  experienced  by  stock  fire  in- 
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surance  companies,  who  make  a practice  of 
assuming  risks  on  general  lines. 

“The  Wichita  Great  Western  Underwriters 
have  extended  their  field  of  operation  into 
eight  different  states.  They  are  now  authorized 
to  do  business  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Illinois,  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, and  they  have  a general  office  in  all 
of  the  important  cities  west  of  Chicago,  and 
are  possibly  the  largest  reciprocal  fire  insur- 
ance company  operating  in  this  country  when 
you  consider  their  age  as  well  as  their  assets 
to  their  liabilities.  At  the  end  of  their  fiscal 
year,  September  1,  1919,  they  actually  returned 
to  their  policy  holders  fifty-two  per  cent  of 
all  premiums  paid  on  policies  one  year  old, 
the  average  saving  effected  by  them  since  or- 
ganization being  thirty-nine  and  one-tenth  of 
all  premiums  paid. 

“It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  general  public 
to  know  that  the  state  of  Texas  has  provided 
an  institution  that  rivals  anything  in  America 
when  it  comes  to  reducing  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  as  no  doubt  this  company  is 
doing.  The  Wichita  Great  Western  Under- 
writers have  always  settled  their  fire  losses 
promptly,  in  fact  have  been  one  of  the  first 
companies  to  settle  their  losses,  wherever  fires 
have  occurred  in  which  they  were  interested. 
The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  very  con- 
servative men,  they  have  surrounded  them- 
selves with  associates  who  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness, they  employ  the  very  best  inspectors,  and 
it  is  freely  predicted  that  they  will  in  a few 
years  have  their  organization  complete  from 
coast  to  coast,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
management  to  make  this  institution  nation 
wide.  They  have  an  underwriting  strength 
of  $3,000,000  which  is  equivalent  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  an  incorporated  company,  there- 
fore they  are  in  a position  to  take  care  of 
their  excess  fire  losses  as  conclusively  as  any 
stock  company  without  depending  upon  their 
policy  holders  to  ‘chip  in,’  as  it  would  be  with 
a mutual  company.” 

The  Wichita  Great  Western  Underwriters 
have  an  extremely  strong  advisory  board  com- 
posed of  the  following:  R.  E.  Huff,  presi- 

dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas;  J.  A.  Kemp,  president  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas; 
J.  C.  Hunt,  wholesale  granary,  Wich- 
ita Falls,  Texas ; W.  H.  Fuqua,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Amarillo,  Texas;  R.  R.  Dar- 
rah,  manager  of  the  Petroleum  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  P.  P.  Langford,  vice  president 


of  the  City  National  Bank,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas;  D.  E.  Waggoner,  president  of  the 
Security  National  Bank,  Dallas,  Texas;  C.  W. 
Reid,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  W.  R.  Ferguson, 
president  of  the  Wichita  Falls  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  J.  B. 
Mayfield,  president  of  the  Mayfield  Company, 
wholesale  groceries,  Tyler,  Texas;  C.  E.  Mc- 
Cutchen,  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  R.  L.  Penick, 
president  Penick-Hughes,  Stamford,  Texas; 
and  John  S.  Mabry,  manager  and  attorney  of 
the  Wichita  Great  Western  Underwriters, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Wichita  Great 
Western  Underwriters  are  at  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  and  the  branch  offices  are  as  follows: 
Pacific  Coast  Department,  J.  F.  Kehoe,  man- 
ager, Southern  California  Department,  A.  J. 
Johnson,  manager,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Oklahoma  Department,  R.  B.  Thomas,  mana- 
ger, Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Northwest- 
ern Department,  Pittman  & Van  Dexter, 
managers,  Portland,  Oregon ; Arkansas  De- 
partment, E.  D.  Kidder,  manager,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Rocky  Mountain  Department,  C. 
L.  Owen,  manager,  Denver,  Colorado ; and 
St.  Louis  Department,  W.  W.  Pigue,  mana- 
ger, St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Carl  Cromer  Paxton  has  been  a resident 
of  Fort  Worth  since  1890,  and  from  a humble 
beginning  as  a journeyman  printer  has  de- 
veloped and  built  up  an  extensive  and  modern 
commercial  printing  plant,  of  which  he  is 
the  sole  owner  and  active  head. 

Mr.  Paxton  is  a native  of  Ohio,  his  birth 
occurring  in  Noble  County,  that  state,  October 
4,  1874,  he  being  the  youngest  of  a family  of 
twelve  children  born  to  Samuel  Jefferson  and 
Eva  P.  (Welsch)  Paxton,  each  of  whom  were 
descended  from  a long  line  of  American  an- 
cestry. The  Paxton  family  occupies  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  early  history  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  progenitors 
of  the  family  made  settlement  in  1734.  Samuel 
J.  Paxton  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in 
1834,  and  there  met  and  married  Eva  P. 
Welsch,  a young  woman  of  English  and  Welsh, 
extraction,  born  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio. 
She  died  in  Fort  Worth  in  1902.  Samuel  J. 
Paxton  died  in  Ohio  in  1896. 

Carl  C.  Paxton  acquired  his  educational 
training  in  Ohio  and  Kansas,  to  which  latter 
state  he  had  gone  in  1886,  and  where  he  began 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  trade.  He 
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came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1890,  and  was  subse- 
quently connected  with  several  of  the  repre- 
sentative printing  establishments  of  that  city, 
gaining  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
art  and  acquiring  merited  recognition  as  one 
of  the  ablest  commercial  printers  of  the  South- 
west. 

For  fifteen  years  he  was  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Paxton  & Evans.  He  then  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  that  firm  and  formed 
an  association  with  C.  C.  Shelton,  Jr.,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Paxton  & Shelton.  He  later 
acquired  full  ownership  of  the  business,  which 
is  now  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
C.  C.  Paxton  Company  at  206  West  Eleventh 
Street  where,  with  a fully  equipped  and  modern 
establishment  he  is  performing  an  important 
service  in  supplying  the  demands  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  territory. 

In  1901  Mr.  Paxton  married  Miss  Hermie 
Akers,  a daughter  of  William  P.  and  Matilda 
(Buckner)  Akers.  William  P.  Akers  was  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  a Confederate  veteran 
who  came  to  Texas  in  1873.  Matilda  Buck- 
ner was  born  in  Missouri,  and  came  with  her 
parents  in  1858  to  Jack  County,  Texas. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton  have  been  born 
three  sons:  Clair  Akers,  Jay  William  and  Carl 
C.,  Tr.  The  eldest  is  now  a student  in  the 
Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown, 
Texas,  while  the  other  two  are  students  in 
the  Senior  High  and  the  grammar  school  re- 
spectively of  Fort  Worth. 

In  fraternal  circles  Mr.  Paxton  is  a charter 
member  and  a past  master  of  Southside  Lodge, 
Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons  No.  1114. 
He  is  also  a Knight  Templar  and  a charter 
member  of  Moslah  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  takes  active  interest  in  all  good 
movements  tending  toward  the  advancement 
of  the  community,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
Fort  Worth’s  representative  business  men. 

W.  A.  Bennett,  president  of  the  Oil  Mill 
Machinery  and  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Fort  Worth  and  president  of  the  Texas  Cot- 
ton Seed  Crushers’  Association,  has  for  many 
years  been  prominent  in  grain  and  cotton 
manufacturing  industries  in  West  and  North 
Texas,  and  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  him 
and  his  associates  have  contributed  a large 
share  to  the  commercial  progress  of  several 
localities  northwest  of  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  born  in  Calhoun  County, 
Mississippi,  September  28,  1871,  son  of 

Robert  G.  and  Rebecca  (Whitson)  Bennett. 
His  father,  a native  of  Alabama,  came  to 


1 exas  in  1876,  and  established  his  home  on  a 
farm  in  Anderson  County.  In  1913  he  re- 
moved to  Fort  Worth,  where  he  is  now  liv- 
ing retired.  The  mother  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

Only  son  and  child  of  his  parents,  W.  A. 
Bennett,  was  four  years  old  when  brought  to 
Texas,  and  he  acquired  a common  school 
education  in  this  state.  His  early  life  was 
impressed  by  the  industry  and  discipline  of 
the  home  farm.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
secured  a loan  of  $300  from  a friend,  and 
with  that  capital  removed  to  Seymour  in 
Northwest  Texas  and  started  a restaurant. 
He  had  a prosperous  trade,  and  continued  the 
business  until  lie  made  enough  money  to  en- 
ter a business  college,  completing  his  course 
and  graduating  in  1891. 

With  this  training  Mr.  Bennett  entered  the 
retail  grain  business  with  his  father  and  a 
partner,  the  company  being  Bennett,  Ryan  & 
Company  at  Seymour.  Three  months  later 
W.  A.  Bennett  bought  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Ryan  and  the  firm  continued  as  Bennett  & 
Son  and  was  one  of  the  leading  business  con- 
cerns at  Seymour  until  1900.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  1897,  Mr.  Bennett  also  acquired  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the  flour  mill 
at  Seymour,  and  in  1901  he  built  the  electric 
light  plant  that  proved  a welcome  public  util- 
ity to  the  city.  Jde  carried  on  these  various 
business  enterprises  and  in  1906  also  organ- 
ized the  Seymour  Cotton  Oil  Company  and 
in  1907  the  Memphis  Cotton  Oil  Company. 
About  1909,  having  sold  his  holdings  and  in- 
terests at  Seymour,  he  moved  to  Memphis, 
Texas,  and  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  that 
Northwest  Texas  community  until  he  removed 
to  Fort  Worth  in  1913. 

In  Fort  Worth  Mr.  Bennett  became  asso- 
ciated with  Col.  Morgan  Jones  and  Sidney 
Webb  in  the  oil  mill  business.  They  built  the 
Riverside  Oil  Mill,  bought  other  mills,  and  for 
several  years  operated  nine  mills  in  different 
parts  of  Texas.  About  1917  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  the  mills  being  equally  divided 
among  the  three  partners.  Mr.  Bennett  now 
owns  the  cotton  oil  mills  at  Seymour  and 
Jacksboro,  and  also  a chain  of  fourteen  gins. 

He  organized  the  Oil  Mill  Machinery  and 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Fort  Worth  in 
1916,  and  as  president  has  made  this  one  of 
the  important  industries  serving  the  cotton  oil 
interests  of  the  Southwest.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  1918  acquired  the  valuable  and  inter- 
esting old  property  at  Eort  Worth  known  as 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel. 
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In  1903  Mr.  Bennett  married  Mary  Rig- 
gins, of  Fort  Worth,  who  died  in  1918,  leaving 
two  sons,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  and  Bob  Hugh.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
River  Crest  Country  Club,  Elks  Club,  and  is 
a Mason  and  Odd  Fellow. 

Homer  Peeples  of  Fort  Worth,  has  had  a 
continuous  association  with  some  branch  of  the 
oil  industry  and  oil  business  since  early  man- 
hood. Perhaps  his  most  important  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  petroleum  in  Texas  was 
his  initial  enterprise  in  bringing  in  the  famous 
shallow  well  field  of  Sipe  Springs  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  part  of  Comanche  County. 
In  November,  1919,  Mr.  Peeples  drilled  in 
the  first  well  on  the  Jackson  farm,  two  and 
a half  miles  south  of  town.  He  had  begun 
drilling  for  the  purpose  of  making  a deep  test, 
and  after  this  drill  had  penetrated  a second 
stratum  of  shallow  sand  he  tested  it  out  with 
the  result  of  forty  or  fifty  barrels  of  initial 
production,  and  that  pioneer  well  continued 
to  produce  oil  after  hundreds  of  other  shallow 
wells  had  been  brought  in  the  same  field.  In 
the  spring  of  1921  it  was  estimated  that  about 
four  hundred  wells  had  been  brought  in  at 
Sipe  Springs.  At  that  time  they  were  pro- 
ducing in  the  aggregate  between  seven  hundred 
and  eight  hundred  barrels  per  day,  with  an 
average  of  from  four  to  seven  barrels.  While 
the  total  does  not  compare  with  some  of  the 
flush  wells  of  other  fields,  the  high  quality 
of  the  oil  and  the  low  cost  of  initial  produc- 
tion and  operation  makes  the  business  highly 
profitable  and  one  that  has  attracted  a great 
deal  of  capital  and  enterprise.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  field  one  five-acre  block  with 
four  wells  sold  for  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
During  1920  the  average  cost  of  bringing  in 
a well  in  these  shallow  sands  was  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  while  the  pumping  expense 
was  almost  negligible. 

All  of  this  production,  growing  up  around 
the  initial  experiment  of  Mr.  Peeples,  has 
brought  a tremendous  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment to  the  town  of  Sipe  Springs  and  vicinity, 
resulting  in  greatly  increased  bank  deposits 
and  the  expansion  of  business  generally. 

Mr.  Peeples  was  born  at  Prescott,  Arkan- 
sas, October  31,  1890,  but  was  reared  in  west- 
ern Oklahoma  and  in  the  town  of  Floydada 
in  the  Texas  Panhandle.  When  he  was  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Pierce  Oil  Corporation  at  Oklahoma  City, 
and  subsequently  was  a lease  scout  in  the 
Oklahoma  oil  fields.  In  1918  Mr.  Peeples  held 


an  executive  position  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  France,  being  discharged  from  that 
service  January  1,  1919.  He  immediately 
came  to  the  Texas  oil  district,  and  for  a short 
period  operated  with  the  firm  of  Thomas  & 
Ludlow,  and  did  some  oil  development  of  his 
own  in  the  Desdemona  field.  From  there  he 
went  to  Sipe  Springs,  with  the  result  already 
told. 

Mr.  Peeples  has  had  his  home  at  Fort  Worth 
since  the  fall  of  1920.  He  has  disposed  of 
most  of  his  active  oil  interests  at  Sipe  Springs, 
though  he  still  owns  valuable  leases  and  acre- 
age there,  and  also  has  oil  interests  in  the 
Burkburnett  and  other  fields. 

On  October  11,  1911,  Mr.  Peeples  married 
Miss  Helen  Ysleta  Lace,  of  Burleson,  Texas, 
daughter,  of  William  P.  and  Catherine  Lace, 
and  they  have  one  child,  Homer,  Jr.  Mr. 
Peeples  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Broadway 
Baptist  Church  of  Fort  Worth. 

Joel  Joshua  McCook.  On  leaving  his 
wrork  as  an  educator,  which  brought  him  not 
a small  degree  of  reputation  in  his  profession 
both  in  North  and  South  Texas,  Joel  Joshua 
McCook  turned  his  talents  to  practical  busi- 
ness ; was  formerly  well  known  in  automobile 
circles  at  Dallas,  later  as  an  oil  man  at  Wichita 
Falls,  was  active  vice  president  of  First  State 
Bank  of  Eliasville,  and  is  now  executive  officer 
of  Liberty  Savings  and  Investment  Corpora- 
tion of  Dallas. 

Mr.  McCook  was  born  at  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana,  in  1880,  and  in  1890,  when  he  was 
nine  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  Den- 
ton, Texas.  He  finished  his  education  in  the 
North  Texas  Normal  College  of  Denton  while 
it  was  under  presidency  of  the  noted  educator, 
M.  B.  Terrill.  Mr.  McCook  graduated  in  1899. 
and  subsequently  took  post  graduate  work, 
chiefly  in  mathematics,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  also  was  a special  student  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University.  During  the 
years  he  devoted  to  educational  work.  Mr. 
McCook  had  charge  of  the  mathematics  de- 
partment of  the  Denton  High  School  and  also 
was  principal  of  the  Corpus  Christi  High 
School.  He  was  for  three  years  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Denton 
County. 

Mr.  McCook  was  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  the  J.  J.  McCook  Motor  Company  of 
Dallas,  a wholesale  and  jobbing  firm.  On 
leaving  Dallas  he  spent  nearly  two  years  at 
Wichita  Falls  interested  in  the  oil  business, 
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and  in  November,  1920,  went  to  Eliasville 
where  he  acquired  a substantial  interest  in  the 
First  State  Bank  of  that  place.  Mr.  McCook 
became  vice  president-cashier  and  executive 
officer  of  the  bank  which  was  the  chief  finan- 
cial institution  for  the  oil  and  commercial 
interests  centering  at  Eliasville. 

In  April  Mr.  McCook  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Eliasville  Bank  to  become  secretary-treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  the  Liberty  Sav- 
ings and  Investment  Corporation  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  an  organization  composed  of  some  of 
Texas’  most  prominent  and  successful  busi- 
ness men,  doing  a co-operative  savings  and 
loan  business.  The  Liberty  Savings  and  Invest- 
ment Corporation  operates  in  all  sections  of 
Texas  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
financial  institutions  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McCook  is  a Knight  Templar  and 
Scottish  Rite  Mason,  being  affiliated  with  the 
Dallas  Consistory  and  Hella  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Dallas.  He  married  Miss 
lone  Roberts,  and  they  have  a family  of  two 
children,  Marion  and  Joel. 

Joseph  Hardy  Jones,  who  in  1920  was 
selected  county  judge  at  law  for  Eastland 
County,  has  attained  honors  and  substantial 
success  in  his  profession  very  early  in  his 
career.  He  is  a native  of  Eastland  County, 
and  a member  of  a substantial  pioneer  family 
of  that  part  of  the  state. 

Judge  Jones  was  born  in  Gorman,  Texas, 
in  1896,  son  of  J.  A.  and  Emma  (Harrell) 
Jones.  The  father,  a native  of  Georgia,  was 
brought  when  a child  to  Texas,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  has  lived  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gorman,  in  the  southeastern  section  of  East- 
land  County.  He  was  elected  and  served  for 
several  years  as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gorman, 
leaving  the  office  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Judge  Jones,  and  later  was  again  elected. 

Joseph  Hardy  Jones  acquired  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Gor- 
man. For  his  professional  preparation  he 
attended  the  famous  Lebanon  Law  School  of 
Cumberland  University  of  Tennessee.  He  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1917,  and  received 
two  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Law  and  Bachelor 
of  Oratory.  He  was  one  of  the  popular 
members  of  the  student  body  and  especially 
well  known  in  oratorical  and  debating  societies, 
and  received  a medal  in  oratory  at  the  time 
of  his  graduation. 

In  the  same  year  he  began  practice  in  his 
native  town  of  Gorman,  where  he  still  has 
his  legal  residence.  The  firm  of  Jones  & Cor- 


mack  has  a large  business,  and  Judge  Jones 
is  one  of  the  most  competent  and  scholarly 
attorneys  of  the  county.  In  the  July  prima- 
ries of  1920  he  received  the  Democratic  no- 
mination for  the  office  of  county  judge  at 
law.  He  was  elected  in  the  following  No- 
vember, beginning  his  official  duties  December 
1,  1920.  He  is  perhaps  the  youngest  county 
judge  in  Texas,  and  is  eminently  well  quali- 
fied for  the  responsibilities  of  the  office. 

Judge  Jones  married  Miss  Peggy  Walker, 
of  Terrell,  Kaufman  County,  Texas. 

Marshall  Spoonts.  For  more  than  forty 
years  the  name  Spoonts  has  had  all  the  most 
enviable  associations  of  distinguished  abilities 
in  the  legal  profession.  Marshall  Spoonts  is 
a son  of  the  late  Judge  M.  A.  Spoonts,  and 
has  achieved  eminence  in  his  profession  at 
Fort  Worth  both  in  general  practice  and  as 
attorney  for  railroads  and  other  corporations. 

His  father,  Morris  A.  Spoonts,  who  died 
July  27,  1912,  was  born  in  Bell  County, 
Texas,  in  1853,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Vanderbilt)  Spoonts.  The  father  of  Joseph 
Spoonts  was  exiled  from  Germany  in  the 
Napoleonic  era  and  settled  at  Leesburg,  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  an  architect  and  builder,  and 
constructed  the  portion  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Joseph  Spoonts  was  borti  in  Virginia  in  1803, 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Vanderbilt,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1812,  being  a niece  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  while  her  father  was 
a captain  in  the  navy  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Joseph  Spoonts  moved  to  Texas  in  1852  and 
followed  the  milling  business  in  Bell  County, 
where  he  died  in  1870.  Morris  Spoonts  was 
educated  in  Bell  County,  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Belton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
there  in  1878.  He  soon  moved  to  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  establishing  a home  at  Buf- 
falo Gap  in  Taylor  County,  and  in  1881  moved 
to  the  county  seat  town  of  Abilene.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  West  Texas  before  the 
construction  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad. 
He  served  as  special  judge  of  the  District 
Court,  and  the  reputation  of  a very  able  law- 
yer followed  him  when  he  removed  to  Fort 
Worth  in  1889.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
general  attorney  for  the  Fort  Worth  and  Den- 
ver City  Railroad,  and  subsequently  became 
attorney  for  other  railroads  centering  at  Fort 
Worth,  his  last  years  being  entirely  devoted 
to  corporation  practice.  Judge  Spoonts  was 
known  all  over  Texas  not  merely  for  his  suc- 
cess as  a lawyer  but  for  his  breadth  of  mind 
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and  statesmanlike  views,  and  he  did  much  to 
influence  Texas  ideas  in  politics  and  public 
affairs.  He  was  president  of  the  Texas  Bar 
Association  in  1900-01,  for  several  years  was 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth  City  Council  and 
acting  mayor  during  the  term  of  Mayor  Pad- 
dock.  He  was  president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Public  Library  when  the  Carnegie  Building 
was  completed.  In  1879  he  married  Miss 
Josephine  Puett,  a native  of  Texas. 

Their  son,  Marshall  Spoonts,  was  born  at 
Buffalo  Gap  in  Taylor  County,  December  18, 
1879.  At  that  time  Buffalo  Gap  was  a rendez- 
vous and  outfitting  center  for  the  great  cattle 
outfits  in  Western  Texas,  was  one  of  the  few 
centers  of  settlement  between  Fort  Worth  and 
El  Paso,  and  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad.  Marshall  Spoonts  began  his 
schooling  in  Abilene  and  was  ten  years  of  age 
when  his  father  moved  to  Fort  Worth.  There 
he  attended  public  schools  and  the  Fort  Worth 
University,  and  acquired  a large  part  of  both 
his  literary  and  legal  education  in  the  office  of 
his  father.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Fort 
Worth  bar  February  20,  1903,  and  for  five 
years  remained  in  practice  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Spoonts  also  learned  telegraphy  and  was 
a telegraph  operator  from  1897  to  1900.  From 
1900  to  1903  his  chief  interest  was  in  dramatic 
lines  and  he  was  an  actor  with  several  com- 
panies. For  five  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  well  known  law  firm  of  Bryan  & Spoonts. 
He  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1914,  and 
was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  who  ever  held 
that  office  in  Fort  Worth.  He  was  prosecutor 
in  some  noted  cases  that  came  before  the 
county  court  during  his  term.  He  secured 
the  conviction  of  James  Miller,  alias  Jo  Jo, 
murderer  of  James  Listen,  Sr.,  also  secured 
a just  penalty  for  C.  A.  Myers  for  the  murder 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Texas  & Pacific 
Railroad,  and  Rufus  Coates  was  convicted  for 
the  murder  of  Zella  Falk.  Mr.  Spoonts  has 
been  attorney  for  the  Houston  & Texas  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  for  a number  of  insurance 
companies.  For  the  last  year  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  an  oil  producer. 

He  is  a democrat  and  has  been  a delegate 
to  the  various  state  conventions  since  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  in  a state  conven- 
tion at  Houston.  Mr.  Spoonts  is  a member  of 
the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  and  is 
interested  in  a cattle  ranch  in  Southern  Texas. 
He  is  • a Mason  and  Shriner,  a Knight  of 
Pythias  and  Elk,  and  belongs  to  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  River  Crest  Country  Club. 


July  9,  1907,  he  married  Miss  Lorine  Jones, 
daughter  of  William  W.  Jones,  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

Robert  D.  Lincoln.  When  Robert  D.  Lin- 
coln added  himself  to  the  citizenship  of  Ranger 
in  1918  he  brought  with  him  an  exceptionally 
wide  and  varied  equipment  as  a business 
man,  with  a competent  experience  as  an  elec- 
trical and  sanitary  engineer  gained  through 
years  of  travel  and  work  in  independent  busi- 
ness in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln supplied  the  marvelously  growing  city  of 
Ranger  with  one  of  its  most  important  busi- 
ness services,  a plumbing  establishment,  re- 
garded as  the  largest  and  most  complete  orga- 
nization of  its  kind  between  Fort  Worth  and 
El  Paso.  He  also  had  been  honored  with 
the  post  of  city  commissioner. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  born  at  Yazoo  City,  Missis- 
sippi, 1880.  His  father  was  a native  of  Missis- 
sippi of  Virginia  ancestry  and  a man  of  wealth 
and  business  enterprise,  owning  an  extensive 
plantation  in  the  famous  Yazoo  Delta.  In 
early  years  he  also  owned  and  operated  steam- 
boats on  both  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Robert  D.  Lincoln  grew  up  and  acquired  a 
good  education  on  his  father’s  plantation.  A 
spirit  of  adventure  and  independent  enter- 
prise prompted  him  early  into  a life  of  action 
away  from  home.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  his  father  commissioned  him  to 
buy  cattle  and  horses,  and  with  that  commis- 
sion he  traveled  over  nearly  all  the  western 
cattle  ranges  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado 
and  other  western  states,  and  also  old  Mex- 
ico. He  has  never  lacked  self  reliance  and 
self  dependence  and  has  been  at  ease  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  a most  varied  and  inter- 
esting business  career.  A remarkable  degree 
of  success  has  attended  practically  all  his 
ventures.  His  ambition  to  travel  and  see 
the  world  carried  him  when  a young  man  be- 
yond the  borders  of  his  own  country  and  old 
Mexico  to  Europe  and  China.  He  studied 
electrical  engineering  in  Paris.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  usually  earning  his  own  way  and 
improving  his  knowledge  at  the  same  time. 
In  Chicago  he  also  studied  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  plumbing. 

In  1901  Mr.  Lincoln  had  some  important 
responsibilities  in  constructing  the  street  car 
line  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  From  there  he  went  to 
Kansas  City,  was  manager  in  charge  of  the 
cables  for  the  Telephone  Company  about  three 
years,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  continued  in  the  telephone  business. 
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From  Wisconsin  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
for  several  years  conducted  a large  plumbing 
business  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  Van  Buren 
Street.  He  also  manufactured  a line  of  auto- 
mobile supplies  and  accessories,  selling  these 
products  to  some  of  the  largest  automobile 
houses  in  Chicago.  From  Chicago  Mr.  Lin- 
coln returned  to  El  Paso,  and  was  in  business 
in  that  city  until  he  went  to  Ranger. 

He  found  Ranger  in  1918  in  the  midst  of 
its  great  oil  boom.  Previously  the  community 
had  hardly  justified  the  residence  and  work 
of  a single  plumber.  With  the  rapid  growth 
and  building  expansion  Mr.  Lincoln  found  an 
important  service  awaiting  him  and  invested 
a large  amount  of  capital  in  his  plumbing 
supply  store  and  plumbing  organization  and 
had  all  the  facilities  for  such  work  that  could 
be  found  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
He  is  now  located  in  Graham  in  the  same 
business. 

He  worked  with  other  public  spirited  citi- 
zens in  solving  the  great  problems  presented 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ranger  community. 
In  August  1,  1920,  he  was  called  to  a post  on 
the  Board  of  City  Commissioners  under  the 
commission  form  of  government.  He  was  as- 
signed to  duties  for  which  technical  knowledge 
and  experience  well  qualify  him,  as  commis- 
sioner of  sanitation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
Majestic  Theatre  at  Ranger,  costing  $160,000. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association  at  Ranger,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  same  place  and  fraternally 
is  affiliated  with  the  Masons  and  Elks. 

Leonard  Almer  Hightower.  Hightower 
is  a pioneer  name  both  in  Stephens  and  East- 
land  counties,  and  appeared  in  the  annals  of 
that  section  of  West  Texas  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury ago.  For  many  years  the  home  of  the 
family  has  been  at  Eastland,  where  Leonard 
Aimer  Hightower  is  owner  of  a large  amount 
of  valuable  property  and  is  interested  in  banks 
and  other  affairs. 

His  father  was  L.  A.  Hightower,  a native 
of  Union  County,  Arkansas,  who  in  1871, 
before  Indian  warfare  had  ceased  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  Fort  Worth,  moved  into  Stephens 
County  and  was  one  of  the  first  white  men 
to  make  a permanent  home  at  Wayland  in 
the  southern  part  of  that  county.  The  only 
industry  at  that  time  and  for  some  years 
following  was  stock  raising,  and  he  became  a 
prominent  associate  of  some  of  the  cattle 
men  of  that  district.  Later  he  was  a merchant, 


and  in  1895  moved  with  his  family  to  East- 
land,  where  he  compiled  a set  of  abstract  books 
and  developed  a most  important  service  of  that 
kind  in  the  county.  It  was  a business  which 
he  successfully  carried  on  until  his  death  in 
1910.  His  wife  was  Callie  Alford. 

1 heir  son,  Leonard  Aimer  Hightower,  was 
born  at  Wayland  in  Stephens  County,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1885,  and  has  lived  at  Eastland  since 
he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  finished  his 
education  at  Eastland  and  was  only 
a boy  when  he  entered  his  father’s 
abstract  office.  He  succeeded  to  the  business 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  its  pro- 
prietor and  owner  until  1918,  when  he  retired 
to  devote  his  attention  to  a large  amount  of 
property  interests  that  had  accumulated  and 
had  in  the  meantime  become  of  great  value  and 
required  his  active  supervision.  Besides  look- 
ing after  these  interests  Mr.  Hightower  is  a 
director  of  the  American  National  Bank  of 
Eastland. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  and  Woodmen 
orders.  He  married  Miss  Irene  Andrews,  and 
their  two  sons  are  Elmore  and  Elvis. 

Fred  D.  Bostaph  is  the  son  of  a Penn- 
sylvania oil  operator,  practically  grew  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  industry,  is  familiar 
with  every  important  oil  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  about  two  years  has  had  his 
home  and  business  headquarters  in  Ranger, 
the  magic  oil  city  of  central  west  Texas,  where 
he  is  purchasing  agent  for  the  Texas  Pacific 
Coal  and  Oil  Company. 

He  was  born  in  Clarion  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Shoup) 
Bostaph.  His  ancestry  is  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
their  original  seat  being  in  Berks  County.  Mr. 
Bostaph’s  great-grandfather  acquired  land  in 
Clarion  County  from  the  government  in  1801. 
On  that  farm  Samuel  Bostaph  is  still  living. 
Samuel  Bostaph  was  a pioneer  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry of  Pennsylvania,  beginning  almost  with 
the  original  discoveries  of  petroleum.  The 
Bostaph  homestead  in  Clarion  County  is  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Fred  D.  Bostaph  grew  up  there,  but  for  ten 
years  after  leaving  home  was  with  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  at  Homestead.  He  en- 
tered that  industry  in  1891,  but  in  1901  went 
with  the  Frick-Reid  Supply  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh. This  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  country  handling  oil  well  supplies.  It 
maintains  branch  houses  in  practically  every 
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oil  field  in  the  United  States,  and  during  his 
experience  with  the  company  Mr.  Bostaph 
had  duties  that  took  him  to  the  branch  houses 
and  agencies  of  the  firm  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  California  and  Colorado. 
It  was  a business  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  only  ended  in  1919,  when  he  came 
to  Ranger,  Texas,  to  become  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Texas  Pacific  Coal  & Oil  Company 
pany,  whose  operating  headquarters  are  at 
Ranger. 

The  Texas  Pacific  Coal  & Oil  Company 
is  the  concern  that  opened  the  famous  Ranger 
oil  fields.  After  years  of  drilling  and  mak- 
ing tests  in  this  region,  at  a cost  of  literally 
millions  of  dollars,  the  company  brought  in 
its  first  well,  the  McCleskey  well,  in  October, 
1917.  The  corporation  has  gone  steadily  ahead 
in  development  work  in  this  section  and  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  oil  and  gas  in 
the  entire  Southwest,  with  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  capital  invested.  The  Ranger  head- 
quarters of  the  company  comprise  an  extensive 
group  of  buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
in  fact  a community  of  itself,  consisting  of 
modern  buildings  for  both  business  and  resi- 
dential purposes.  It  is  a little  industrial  com- 
munity whose  units  are  models  of  their  kind 
for  convenience  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Bostaph  at  once  identified  himself  with 
groups  of  public  spirited  citizens  working  for 
the  advancement  of  Ranger  including  the 
Ranger  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  oil  and  gas  committee  of  the 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Bos- 
taph is  a Knight  Templar  Mason.  He  married 
Miss  Elsie  Petty,  of  Barnesville,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Houston  Cowan.  There  is  hardly 
a better  known  public  man  and  distinguished 
lawyer  in  the  entire  country  than  Sam  Cowan, 
and  he  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  everybody 
knows  him  by  his  given  name.  He  has  lived 
in  Fort  Worth  twenty-eight  years  and  in 
Texas  forty-two  years.  As  district  attorney 
in  Western  Texas  during  his  residence  at  Big 
Springs  from  1883  to  1893  he  became  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  livestock  growers 
of  the  West.  His  efficiency  in  that  office  led 
to  his  being  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Cattle 
Raisers  Association  of  Texas  in  1893,  having 
resigned  to  accept  the  position.  Ultimately 
this  led  to  his  controversy  with  the  railroads 
over  rates  and  regulations,  wherein  he 
achieved  much  fame  and  success  before  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  before 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  Hepburn 
Bill,  due  to  his  efforts  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  and  through  his  able  and  constant  work 
became,  it  may  be  said,  and  now  is,  the  lead- 
ing railroad  rate  lawyer  of  the  country,  and 
known  as  such  everywhere. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  publication  to 
be  able  to  present  a sketch  largely  in  the  nature 
of  an  autobiography  showing  something  of  his 
career  and  the  interests  that  have  engaged  his 
attention,  indicative,  too,  of  the  plain  and 
simple  statements  that  have  been  his  best  asset. 
Many  of  these  incidents  are  humorous,  all  of 
them  interesting,  and  his  brief  review  of  them 
is  an  important  contribution  to  Texas  history. 

“I  was  born,”  says  Mr.  Cowan,  “in  Tennes- 
see, December  15,  1858,  at  the  time  that  Sam 
Houston’s  name  was  a household  word  in  that 
state,  and  accordingly  I was  named  for  him. 
My  great-grandfather  was  an  Irishman.  I 
have  heard  of  a number  of  my  name  in  the 
.North  of  Ireland.  Some  of  them  came  to 
America  to  be  Americans  and  to  help  populate 
the  country.  The  family  name  and  distant 
relationships  of  that  name  extend  throughout 
various  parts  of  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  there  are  quite  a number  of  my 
name  in  Texas  and  various  other  places,  all 
tracing  their  genealogy  back  to  the  same 
source.  I have  maintained  the  distinction 
which  many  of  them  were  unable  to  maintain 
— of  always  being  poor  and  fairly  well  fed. 
With  the  single  exception  of  myself  they  were 
hard  working  men.  I am  opposed  to  it.” 

Judge  Cowan’s  father  and  mother  came  to 
Texas  in  1878,  and  for  thirty  years  lived  at 
Roanoke,  twenty  miles  North  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  his  mother  is  still  living  there  in  good 
health  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  His  father 
died  at  seventy-five  and  is  buried  at  Roanoke. 
Sam  Cowan  lived  in  his  native  country  of 
Marion,  Tennessee,  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  one  of  the  indelible  recollec- 
tions of  his  childhood  was  seeing  Grant’s  army 
as  it  marched  from  Bridgeport  up  Sequatchee 
Valley  and  crossed  Chattanooga.  He  came 
to  Texas  with  the  family  and  lived  four  years 
in  Tarrant  County  before  going  to  West 
Texas. 

Of  his  early  experiences  here  Mr.  Cowan 
writes : “One  of  the  industries  in  which  I em- 
barked was  to  cut  cord  wood  from  the  post 
oaks  near  Grapevine,  and  I could  stack 
a cord  of  wood  so  that  a jack  rabbit  could 
jump  through.  There  is  skill  in  all  trades.  I 
did  not  cut  wood  and  maul  rails  because  Abra- 
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ham  Lincoln  had  done  that,  but  I did  it  for 
fifty  cents  a cord  to  get  money  to  buy  some- 
thing to  eat,  but  now  I pay  fifteen  dollars  a 
cord  for  wood  then  worth  two  dollars — what 
a difference!  I raised  cotton,  but  I found 
that  I had  to  diversify,  and  I taught  school  to 
get  out  of  debt. 

“There  was  only  one  railroad  at  Fort  Worth 
in  1878,  and  it  had  a little  depot  at  the  end  of 
the  road  leading  south  from  the  court  house. 
It  was  quite  a usual  thing  to  see  a wagon 
bogged  in  the  black  mud  in  trying  to  navigate 
Main  Street  and  the  side  streets  to  get  to  the 
Public  Square  where  Tuck  Boaz  was  buying 
cotton.  One  of  the  leading  hotels  was  the 
Battle  House,  opposite  the  Court  House 
Square,  and  every  morning  at  six  o’clock  a 
man  with  a voice  like  a politician  marched 
along  the  sidewalks  with  the  call  to  arms : ‘Hot 
biscuits  and  sausages  for  breakfast  at  the 
Battle  House.’ 

“The  wagon  yard  was  a great  resort  for 
farmers  and  travelers.  Where  the  Gulf  Re- 
fining Company’s  plant  now  is,  hundreds  of 
wagons  were  parked  there  handling  western 
freight,  while  the  ox  teams  grazed  upon  the 
prairie.  This  was  the  last  of  the  Buffalo  days, 
beginning  with  that  great  movement  of  popu- 
lation of  the  west.  Cotton  was  worth  eight 
cents  a pound,  corn  twenty-five  cents  a bushel, 
and  a good  yearling  was  worth  about  five  dol- 
lars. The  great  prairie  to  the  north  had  but 
few  pastures.  The  trail  herds  were  drawn 
along  the  present  route  of  the  Santa  Fe  with 
cattle  going  to  Kansas  or  the  Indian  Territory. 

“The  standard  price  of  a meal  was  twenty- 
five  cents  at  ordinary  places  and  only  fifty 
cents  at  the  swell  El  Paso  Hotel,  where  now 
the  Westbrook  serves  ham  and  eggs  for  a 
dollar.  We  then  had  a real  newspaper,  the  Fort 
Worth  Democrat,  and  if  I mistake  not  the 
name  of  the  editor  was  Paddock.  None  other 
than  Captain  Paddock,  the  soul  of  good  cheer 
for  the  generations  of  his  time  and  an  honor- 
able example  of  a true  and  tried  friend  of  the 
people  and  of  men.  He  knew  everything 
about  everybody,  and  the  local  paragraphs 
were  publicity  columns  of  their  doings. 

“I  went  west  when  Fort  Griffin  was  in  its 
heyday  of  popularity  as  a resort  for  the  ‘Wild 
and  Woolly  West,’  and  saw  there  the  tree 
where  seven  men  had  recently  been  hung.  I 
have  heard  that  George  T.  Reynolds  and  W. 
D.  Reynolds  were  among  those  present.  I 
guess  the  charge  against  the  deceased  was 
stealing  horses.  I did  not  camp  long  under 
that  tree.  I went  there  uninvited  and  left 


wholly  unknown.  The  Buffalo  hunters  and 
real  cowboys  and  adventurers  from  every 
part  of  the  west  collected  there  together  with 
army  officers  with  pearl  handled  and  silver 
plated  six-shooters  or  ‘hogs  legs’  as  part  of  a 
man’s  dress,  and  it  was  not  an  inviting  resting 
place  for  a tenderfoot.  I had  stopped  at  the 
town  of  Breckenridge  and  the  stage  stand  at 
Caddo,  not  realizing  that  we  were  driving  over 
land  of  fabulous  wealth  in  oil,  which  then  sold 
for  one  dollar  an  acre,  and  where  now  is  the 
greatest  storehouse  of  wealth  on  the  conti- 
nent. That  was  my  chance  to  get  rich,  but  I 
didn’t  have  the  knowledge  or  the  dollar  per 
acre. 

“When  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad  built 
west  and  was  completed  to  El  Paso  I heard 
the  call  of  the  wild  and  I quit  teaching  school 
and  went  to  Sweetwater  and  lived  there  for  a 
year  in  the  bloody  days  of  that  town.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  watch  a shooting  bout  on 
the  tall  hat  of  anyone  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  wear  one,  as  Henry  Furman,  a pioneer  law- 
yer of  Fort  Worth,  happened  to  do  when  he 
landed  in  Sweetwater  to  represent  Summerville 
in  a county  seat  contest  before  the  commission- 
ers’ court  at  Sweetwater.  The  county  judge 
being  thereunto  advised  by  local  lawyers,  re- 
fused to  permit  Mr.  Furman  to  participate  and 
admonished  him  that  he  would  put  him  in  jail 
if  he  persisted.  The  jail  was  a mesquite  tree  to 
which  prisoners  were  chained  over  night  while 
the  sheriff  looked  after  affairs  around  the  va- 
rious saloons  and  gaming  resorts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. I might  remark  that  the  judge’s 
bench  consisted  of  a mesquite  stump  and  the 
Court  House  was  a tent. 

“About  that  time  Giles  (G.  H.)  and  Wilson 
(W.  E.)  Connell  had  a general  merchandise 
store  where  those  who  desired  to  stay  all  night 
in  safety  in  Sweetwater  were  accommodated 
with  the  hospitality  of  Connell  Brothers,  who 
furnished  them  blankets  to  sleep  on  behind 
sacks  of  flour  in  the  back  of  the  store,  the 
sacks  of  flour  being  used  as  a barricade  so 
that  stray  bullets  would  not  disturb  their 
slumber. 

“I  moved  to  Big  Springs  in  1883  and  lived 
there  for  ten  years.  I think  my  office  had  on 
it,  ‘Law,  Insurance,  Land  and  Surveying; 
Business  Solicited.’  I saw  sheep  which  had 
been  driven  from  California  sell  for  from  five 
dollars  to  eight  dollars  a head.  It  was  not 
many  years  until  they  sold  for  seventy-five 
cents.  I am  now  reminded  that  we  have  re- 
turned to  this  last  estate,  while  two  years  ago 
a lamb  was  worth  ten  dollars. 
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‘‘The  bone  business  was  one  of  the  greatest 
industries.  For  several  years  after  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  through  that 
western  country  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
was  hauling  buffalo  bones.  I have  seen  them 
stacked  at  sidings  like  cord  wood.  Many  peo- 
ple, who  afterwards  grew  to  affluencee  made 
their  start  hauling  bones,  and  some  of  them 
are  bankers,  others  capitalists  and  others  are 
still  boneheads.  Some  of  both  have  located 
* in  Fort  Worth.  The  familiarity  with  bones 
may  have  had  a decided  hereditary  influence 
on  the  great  crop  of  ivory  gracing  the  topmost 
end  of  many  men,  as  it  exposes  unsightly  stilts 
between  the  bottom  of  short  skirts  and  shoe 
tops  along  the  street. 

“I  surveyed  the  lines  for  the  first  great  pas- 
tures built  in  the  west,  and  so  naturally  I be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  cattle  business 
from  the  grass  roots.  I have  found  that  pov- 
erty is  a great  blessing;  it  keeps  you  at  work 
and  makes  you  move  about  and  your  appetite 
is  great;  you  don’t  have  need  for  any  doctors. 
No  seaside  resort  is  necessary  in  the  summer, 
no  need  of  taking  sleeping  powders  as  long  as 
you  can  keep  poor,  and  I star  in  doing  that. 
But  unless  some  other  untoward  events  pre- 
vent it  I can  at  least  cajole  myself  that  a camel 
can  more  easily  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle 
than  a rich  man  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  There  is  always  room  on  top. 

“I  wrote  a contract  for  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford  (a  real  Lord)  in  the  purchase  of  a ranch 
near  Big  Springs,  or  rather  I represented  the 
seller,  and  when  it  came  time  to  sign  the  con- 
tract he  proceeded  with  English  custom  to  sign 
Aylesford,  but  I balked  on  that  and  insisted 
that  in  America  we  had  no  titles  and  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbade,  so  I 
demanded  that  he  sign  his  name.  He  signed  it 
“Hineage  Finch.”  He  was  a chum  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  V. 

“One  of  the  distinguishing  things  for  How- 
ard County  (Big  Springs,  county  seat)  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  history  is  the 
first  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners’ Court  which  reads  as  follows : ‘It 
is  ordered  by  the  County  Commissioners’ 
Court  of  Howard  County  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Texas  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  in  How- 
ard County,  except  as  to  scholastic  ages,  which 
shall  extend  from  six  to  twenty-one.’ 

‘‘There  is  another  incident  certainly  worth 
recalling  in  connection  with  Sweetwater.  In 
the  early  days  of  that  county  there  were  two 
political  parties,  the  populist,  or  peoples’ 


party,  and  the  democratic  party.  The  candi- 
date for  Congress  of  the  peoples’  party  was 
making  a speech  in  which  he  was  attempting 
to  show  that  the  populists  were  the  truest  demo- 
crats, and  quoted  from  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
message  to  Congress  when  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States  to  prove  it.  Thereupon 
the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee, 
in  making  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  populist 
candidate  for  Congress,  informed  the  people 
of  Nolan  County  that  they  were  being  de- 
ceived by  a stranger  in  whom  they  could  place 
no  confidence  because  it  was  known  to  every 
democrat  in  Nolan  County  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  never  president  of  the  United 
States  but  was  secretary  of  state.  They  hooted 
the  populist  candidate  out  of  town,  (another 
exhibition  of  the  bone).  But  some  of  the  citi- 
zens insisted  that  the  democrats  were  simply 
in  ignorance  of  th'e  history  of  the  country,  and 
finally  one  of  them  suggested  that  they  find  a 
history  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  settle 
the  matter.  But  after  diligent  search  of  the 
town  no  history  of  the  United  States  could  be 
found,  so  they  wrote  to  Austin  to  find  out  the 
facts,  and  it  developed  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  president  of  the  United  States,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all,  and  the  next  convention  reaf- 
firmed the  principles  of  the  democratic  party 
and  expressed  full  confidence  in  its  honesty  and 
intelligence  and  in  the  principles  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  the  founder  of  the  party. 

“I  had  much  to  do  with  land  matters  and 
sale  of  school  lands,  and  had  no  happier  days 
in  my  life  than  when  I was  on  the  great  and 
boundless  prairies  of  Western  Texas.  I found 
the  people  the  strongest,  most  generous  and 
best  people  in  the  world.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a calamity  to  this  great  state  that  so  many 
of  them  from  year  to  year  have  been  passing 
away  without  a record  of  their  experiences 
for  future  generations  to  read.  They  were  not 
educated  in  books,  but  by  their  life  work  and 
their  environment  the  best  educated  men  in 
the  world.  Such  were  our  pioneers. 

“I  filled  the  office  of  district  attorney  for 
two  terms,  and  during  the  second  term  was 
employed  by  the  Cattle  Raisers  Association  of 
Texas  and  moved  to  Fort  Worth  in  July,  1893, 
and  remained  with  the  Cattle  Raisers  Associa- 
tion more  than  twenty-three  years.  During 
that  period  the  regulation  of  transportation 
rates  became  paramount.  This  necessarily  re- 
quired the  enactment  by  Congress  of  laws  that 
would  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission power  to  make  rates  and  otherwise 
regulate  the  transportation ; such  legislation 
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had  always  been  opposed  by  the  railroads,  but 
the  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  deciding  that 
its  members  should  have  a tribunal  before 
which  could  be  tried  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  and  the  rules  and  regulations  and  prac- 
tices pertaining  to  transportation,  set  about  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the  states  in  the 
west  to  that  end.  Livestock  organizations  in 
the  west  were  called  together  by  a call  sent 
out  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Turney,  then  president  of 
the  Association,  and  who  again  after  these 
many  years  is  president.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Denver  in  1905.  That  was  after  the 
bills  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  secure  their  enact- 
ment but  without  success.  The  American  Cat- 
tle Growers  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
this  work  was  formed  at  Denver  in  May  of 
that  year,  and  subsequently  took  over  and  was 
amalgamated  with  the  National  Association 
and  became  the  American  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion. I was  appointed  its  attorney  and  have 
remained  in  that  position  ever  since. 

“President  Roosevelt,  succeeding  to  the 
office  of  president  upon  the  death  of  President 
McKinley,  having  been  a ranchman  and  being 
attached  to  the  west  and  its  people,  was 
induced  by  our  organization  through  their 
activity  to  recommend  and  insist  upon  the  en- 
actment of  the  necessary  laws  as  subsequently 
accomplished.  At  his  request  and  through  the 
request  of  Senator  Dolliver  of  Iowa  I went  to 
Washington  and  in  large  measure  prepared  the 
original  Hepburn  Bill  which  was  endorsed  by 
the  president  and  subsequently  enacted  practi- 
cally without  change.  In  this  work  the  Ameri- 
can National  Livestock  Association  and  the 
Cattle  Raisers  Association  took  the  leading  part 
and  have  since  been  among  the  great  organiza- 
tions of  the  country.  The  American  National 
has  been  from  the  beginning  and  is  now  an 
organization  of  the  state  and  local  livestock 
producers  from  all  of  the  different  Western 
states.  I have  had  the  honor  several  times  of 
representing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  special  counsel,  employed  by  it  in 
some  of  the  most  important  cases,  so  that  my 
work  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  very 
largely  confined  to  such  matters.  In  1896  I 
went  in  partnership  with  I.  H.  Burney,  one  of 
the  very  best  lawyers  and  business  men  of 
Texas.  I have  been  in  large  measure  looking 
after  matters  of  transportation  and  state  and 
interstate  commission  matters  for  many  years.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  therefore 
why  the  name  Sam  Cowan  has  appeared  so 
frequently  in  the  news  dispatches  and  why  he 


is  one  of  our  best  known  figures  in  official 
circles  at  Washington  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s leading  authorities  on  transportation 
questions.  Livestock  men  of  Texas  and  other 
states  have  long  reposed  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  judgment  and  ability  and  also  in  his  in- 
tegrity, and  impute  to  him  the  highest  degree 
of  public  spirit  and  unselfishness  that  call  out 
his  best  powers,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  money. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Bill  it  is» 
interesting  to  record  that  in  a personal  letter 
President  Roosevelt  asked  Judge  Cowan  if  he 
would  accept  appointment  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  which  he  would 
not  do  because  it  would  be  to  fill  the  place 
to  be  made  vacant  by  not  reappointing  Judge 
Cowan’s  friend,  Judge  Clements.  Judge 
Cowan  insisted  that  he  (Clements)  be  reap- 
pointed rather  than  take  the  place  of  his 
friend,  for  which  generous  act  he  was  highly 
complimented  by  a personal  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Judge  Cowan  is  one  of  a host  of  Texans 
who  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  pay  a tribute 
to  Captain  Paddock.  “I  have  met  no  man,” 
says  Judge  Cowan,  “of  greater  public  spirit, 
of  continued  honesty  of  purpose,  and  whose 
life  has  been  more  devoted  to  the  public  inter- 
est of  his  own  county  and  the  state  than  Cap- 
tain Paddock,  and  that  without  even  the  ghost 
of  suspicion  from  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  criticism.  All  his  actions  and  all  his  pur- 
poses have  been  above  reproach  and  he  is  re- 
vered as  a great  and  loyal  citizen  of  Fort 
Worth  by  everyone.  A patriot  and  soldier  of 
the  South,  he  has  lived  through  these  many 
decades  true  to  his  country,  true  to  his  friends, 
charitable  of  mind  in  measuring  the  acts  of 
others,  worthy  of  their  confidence,  forceful  to 
guide  them  right,  and  in  his  ripened  life  a liv- 
ing example  of  great  citizenship  and  honor- 
able manhood.” 

At  Galveston  in  1883  Judge  Cowan  married 
Annie  Schoolfield.  She  was  born  and  reared 
in  Tennessee,  and  they  were  schoolmates  in 
that  state.  After  their  marriage  their  first 
little  house  was  built  at  Sweetwater,  next  they 
had  a home  at  Big  Springs,  and  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a century  their  residence  has  been 
in  Fort  Worth.  Judge  Cowan  ascribes  a great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  what  he  has  done  in  life 
to  the  aid  and  loyal  co-operation  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Cowan  has  been  prominent  in  Fort 
Worth  outside  of  her  home,  particularly  in 
hospital  work  and  charity  work  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  a long  period  of  years  was  associated 
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with  All  Saints  Hospital  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  managers.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Florence  Scheuber,  wife  of  John  Scheu- 
ber,  of  Kansas  City,  who  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Thomas,  wife  of  Roy  G.  Thomas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  live  on  the  Seminary 
Farm  at  Fort  Worth,  the  country  home  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Cowan. 

“We  bought  this  place,”  Judge  Cowan  said, 
“for  a home.  We  believe  everyone  should 
have  a home.  It  ties  a family  to  a sacred  spot 
for  the  living.  It  makes  and  keeps  while  it 
finally  protects  Americans.  It  is  the  hope,  the 
joy  and  the  pleasure  and  the  anchor  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.” 

James  C.  Roberts  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  youngest  bank  cashier  at  Fort  Worth. 
He  is  one  of  the  city’s  able  young  business 
executives,  and  has  achieved  a great  deal  in 
the  thirty  brief  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  on  a farm  in  Denton 
County,  Texas,  January  18,  1890,  a son  of 
A.  B.  and  Mary  (Kelly)  Roberts.  His  father, 
who  died  in  1910,  was  born  and  reared  inTexas 
and  was  a successful  cattleman  and  farmer. 
James  C.  Roberts  was  only  six  years  of  age 
when  his  mother  died.  He  grew  up  on  the 
home  farm,  living  there  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  he  started  out  for  himself  and  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Besides  the  common 
schools  he  had  six  months  training  in  college 
at  Denton.  Coming  to  Fort  Worth,  he  was 
employed  for  a time  as  office  boy  and  book- 
keeper in  a dry  goods  store,  and  later  was 
bookkeeper  for  Armour  & Company. 

In  1912  Mr.  Roberts  entered  the  service  of 
the  North  Texas  State  Bank,  his  first  duties 
being  to  balance  the  pass  books.  He  has  held 
every  post  of  responsibility  in  that  institution 
up  to  cashier.  He  was  cashier  when  the  bank 
changed  its  name  to  the  Guaranty  State  Bank, 
and  holds  a similiar  office  in  the  latter  institu- 
tion. In  eight  years  time  he  has  progressed 
from  the  lowest  round  of  duties  in  a met- 
ropolitan bank  to  be  one  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
million  dollar  corporation,  the  Mid-Texas 
Petroleum  Corporation.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Elks  Lodge.  In  1911  he  married  Janie 
Dixon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Dixon. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Jane  Roberts. 

Charles  Blaine  Burkhart  has  been  a 
resident  of  Fort  Worth  for  eighteen  years, 


and  after  following  the  trade  of  carpenter  for 
a few  years  engaged  in  the  building  contract- 
ing business,  and  has  since  accomplished  a 
notable  program  in  building  construction, 
handling  real  estate  and  loans. 

He  was  born  at  Smithville,  Monroe  County, 
Indiana,  October  10,  1879,  a son  of  J.  H. 
and  Melvina  (McCubin)  Burkhart.  He  was 
a small  child  when  his  mother  died.  His 
father  is  still  living  in  Indiana,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a building  contractor.  Charles 
B.  Burkhart  was  the  fourth  of  nine  children, 
and  is  the  only  one  to  leave  Indiana.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  that  state  and  on 
January  1,  1901,  married  Miss  Ella  Eads, 
also  a native  of  Indiana. 

In  1903  Mr.  Burkhart  came  to  Fort  Worth 
and  for  a time  did  day  work  as  a carpenter. 
Later  he  was  building  foreman  for  W.  H. 
Murphy,  and  in  19-10  took  his  first  independent 
contract  and  has  gradually  enlarged  his  scope 
of  business,  buying  unimproved  property,  de- 
veloping it  and  selling,  and  in  that  way  has 
been  the  means  of  contributing  to  the  hous- 
ing program  of  the  city.  He  also  handles 
real  estate  and  real  estate  securities,  and  has 
been  very  successful  in  this  field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burkhart  have  a family  of 
six  daughters : Mabel,  wife  of  Compton  Bull, 
who  served  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
army  during  World  war;  Edna  and  Louise, 
attending  the  Fort  Worth  High  School,  Olive, 
Beatrice  and  Dorothy. 

J.  W.  Champ  is  an  old  time  telegrapher,  first 
came  to  Fort  Worth  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
as  an  employe  of  the  Western  Union,  but 
in  later  years  has  developed  a prosperous 
business  as  a real  estate  dealer  and  is  one 
of  the  city’s  live  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

Mr.  Champ  was  born  in  middle  Tennessee 
December  15,  1870,  being  the  third  among  the 
four  children  who  grew  to  maturity  born 
to  J.  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Hamilton)  Champ. 
His  parents  were  also  born  in  Tennessee  and 
both  died  when  J.  W.  Champ  was  five  years 
old.  He  lived  in  his  native  state  to  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  during  that  time  had  few 
school  advantages.  He  has  been  entirely  on 
his  own  resources  since  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problems  which  con- 
fronted him  as  a youth.  Leaving  Tennessee 
he  traveled  about  until  he  reached  Texarkana, 
Texas,  working  at  any  employment  that  of- 
fered, and  eventually  became  a messenger  at 
Marshall,  Texas,  and  while  there  learned  teleg- 
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raphy.  He  became  an  expert  operator  of 
the  telegraph  key,  and  for  about  twelve  years 
was  employed  as  an  operator  by  railroad  com- 
panies, by  the  Western  Union  and  also  in 
newspaper  offices.  Coming  to  Fort  Worth  in 
1892,  lie  remained  with  the  Western  Union 
Company  for  about  a year,  and  subsequently 
was  operator  with  some  brokerage  firms.  Grad- 
ually he  took  up  real  estate  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  concentrated  all  his  energies 
in  that  line.  He  does  a large  business  han- 
dling farms,  ranches  and  city  property. 

Mr.  Champ  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  order  of  Elks.  He  married 
in  1888  Lillian  Morris.  Their  three  living 
children  are  John  M.,  Dagmar  and  Marjorie. 

Henry  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  drug  business  since  his  boyhood, 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  this  line  of 
enterprise  first  at  Sherman  and  later  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  in  the  latter  city  was  his 
father’s  valued  coadjutor  in  the  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  large  and  far-reaching 
wholesale  business  now  controlled  by  the 
H.  W.  Williams  Company,  of  which  he  is  vice 
president.  The  business  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  wholesale  drug  concerns  in  the 
Southwest. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  at  Atlanta,  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  8th  of  September,  1872,  and  is  a 
son  and  the  only  surviving  child  of  Henry  W. 
and  Amanda  Elizabeth  (Storey)  Williams, 
both  natives  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a child  at  the  time  of  the  family 
removal  from  Arkansas  to  Texas,  and  after 
having  profited  fully  by  the  advantages  af- 
forded in  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Worth  he 
pursued  a higher  course  of  study  in  the  Bing- 
ham School  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  As 
a boy  he  began  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
drug  store  which  his  father  established  at 
Sherman,  Texas,  and  in  1884  his  father  re- 
moved to  Fort  Worth  and  established  the 
enterprise  from  which  has  been  developed  the 
representative  wholesale  drug  business  now 
controlled  by  the  H.  W.  Williams  Company. 
He  whose  name  initiates  this  review  has  been 
an  interested  principal  in  the  business  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  and  has 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  now  important  enterprise.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1918,  the  business  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  he  has  since 
been  vice  president  of  the  company.  The  large 
and  well  equipped  establishment  of  the  H.  W. 
Williams  Company  gives  employment  to  a 


corps  of  about  eighty-five  persons,  and  the 
enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  its 
kind  in  the  Lone  Star  state,  with  operations 
based  on  ample  capital  and  the  best  of  tech- 
nical and  executive  management.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams holds  membership  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country  Club,  and 
he  and  his  wife  are  popular  figures  in  the  rep- 
resentative social  life  of  their  home  city. 

In  1904  Mr.  Williams  married  Miss  Maidee 
Callaway,  daughter  of  William  H.  Callaway, 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  the  one  child  of  this  union 
is  a winsome  little  daughter,  Maidee,  who  was 
born  in  the  year  1916. 

Sam  Levy  is  president  of  the  Casey-Swasey 
Cigar  Company  of  Fort  Worth.  This  is  a 
business  which  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  commercial  history  of  Fort  Worth 
for  a long  period  of  years.  Sam  Levy  first 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1874  when  it  was 
without  a single  railroad,  and  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  business  men  of  northwestern  Texas. 

He  was  born  in  Germany,  July  28,  1856. 
He  arrived  in  America  in  September,  1872, 
landing  in  New  York,  and  the  following  month 
reached  Texas.  His  first  location  was  at  Dal- 
las, then  a new  railroad  town,  but  in  October, 
1876,  he  moved  to  the  real  frontier  at  Decatur 
in  Wise  County.  He  had  been  in  the  grocery 
business  in  Dallas,  and  in  Decatur  he  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business, 
supplying  groceries  to  a wide  territory  to  the 
west  of  Decatur.  He  was  a business  man  of 
Decatur  until  January  1,  1893,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  came  to  Fort  Worth  as  a partner 
and  associate  in  the  old  firm  of  Casey-Swasey. 
This  house  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
leading  wholesale  firms  handling  liquors  and 
cigars,  and  they  now  do  a wholesale  business 
in  cigars  and  tobacco.  The  firm  employ  in 
their  Fort  Worth  offices  fourteen  men,  and 
they  have  twelve  traveling  salesmen. 

Mr.  Levy  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  honored 
business  men  and  is  a stockholder  in  a number 
of  local  enterprises.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  and  River  Crest  Clubs.  In  1884 
he  married  Addie  Kramer.  Their  son,  Dan 
A.  Levy,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ness and  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club,  River  Crest  Country  Club, 
and  is  a Mason  and  Elk. 

David  Cole  is  one  of  the  oldest  business 
men  in  the  town  of  Caddo,  Stephens  County, 
and  has  lived  there  and  played  a varied  and 
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prominent  part  in  its  affairs  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Cole  was  born  in  Panola  County,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1861,  but  has  lived  in  Texas  since 
he  was  eight  years  of  age.  His  father,  R.  A. 
Cole,  was  a practicing  physician  and  planter 
in  Panola  County.  He  was  a veteran  of  two 
wars,  first  the  war  with  Mexico  and  later 
wore  the  uniform  of  a Confederate  soldier  all 
through  the  struggle  between  the  states.  In 
1869  he  brought  his  family  to  Texas,  first 
locating  at  Eagle  Lake  in  Colorado  County, 
and  in  1876  moved  to  Stephens  County.  The 
Coles  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  at  Wayland. 
R.  A.  Cole  died  in  1901. 

David  Cole  came  to  manhood  on  his  father’s 
ranch  at  Wayland,  and  continued  there  for 
several  years  after  reaching  his  majority. 
When  he  moved  to  Caddo  in  1893  he  was 
for  ten  years  bookkeeper  and  office  man  for 
R.  Q.  Lee,  then  the  principal  merchant  of 
the  village.  Subsequently  Mr.  Cole  was  in 
the  drug  business  and  for  a time  was  in  the 
postoffice.  In  1904  he  was  elected  county 
and  district  clerk,  being  reelected  in  1906 
and  serving  until  1908. 

Mr.  Cole  helped  to  organize  the  Guaranty 
State  Bank  of  Caddo,  which  opened  for  busi- 
ness October  27,  1919.  He  is  cashier  of  that 
institution.  In  Sumter  County,  Alabama,  he 
married  Miss  Jennie  Giles,  of  that  county, 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  H.  and  Martha  (Wright) 
Giles.  They  have  two  children,  Kinloch  and 
Evelyn.  In  the  solid  business  as  well  as  the 
civic  affairs  of  Caddo  Mr.  Cole  enjoys  an 
honored  place. 

John  A.  Stafford.  Fort  Worth  is  the 
home  of  the  largest  plant  in  the  southwest 
for  the  manufacture  of  office  stationery  and 
engraved  stationery,  lithographing  and  general 
printing.  This  business  is  known  as  the  Staf- 
ford-Lowdon  Company,  whose  plant  at  Hemp- 
hill and  Daggett  is  a most  complete  and  mod- 
ern printing  industry,  with  66,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  devoted  to  the  business  and 
with  every  department  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  and  appliances  and  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a member  of  the 
company. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  John  A. 
Stafford,  long  identified  with  Fort  Worth 
as  an  executive  in  the  packing  and  stockyards 
center.  Mr.  Stafford  and  associates  a year  or 
so  ago  bought  out  an  old  established  business, 
and  he  now  gives  most  of  his  time  to  the 


Stafford-Lowdon  Company.  The  other  exec- 
utive officers  are  E.  C.  Lowdon,  vice  presi- 
dent ; W.  C.  Lowdon,  secretary-treasurer  and 
Roy  E.  Cooper,  superintendent.  The  annual 
volume  of  business  done  by  this  company 
aggregates  nearly  three  quarters  of  a million 
dollars,  and  the  company’s  pay  roll  is  fully 
a quarter  million  dollars,  constituting  a big 
asset  to  the  prosperity  of  Fort  Worth.  During 
the  year  the  average  number  of  emploves  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  company 
does  business  all  over  the  southwest,  having 
a sales  force  to  cover  Texas  and  all  adjoining 
states. 

Mr.  Stafford  was  born  at  Cleburne,  Texas, 
July  17,  1876,  son  of  J.  M.  W.  and  Sarah 
(Roberts)  Stafford.  His  father,  a native  of 
Tennessee,  was  brought  to  Texas  by  his  par- 
ents when  a boy  and  the  family  first  lived  in 
Cherokee  County  in  eastern  Texas.  The 
father  became  a well  known  contractor  at 
Mineral  Wells,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  and  the  mother  no  seventy-nine,  is  still 
living  in  Mineral  Wells.  Of  their  four  sons 
and  three  daughters  John  A.  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor. 

Mr.  Stafford  grew  up  at  Mineral  Wells, 
had  a high  school  education  there,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeent  went  to  work  as  a 
messenger  boy  in  the  railway  station.  He 
continued  to  do  railroad  work  until  1903, 
when  he  accepted  the  opportunity  to  go  in 
the  traffic  department  of  Armour  & Company. 
After  three  years  he  was  made  traffic  mana- 
ger for  the  Kansas  City  house,  being  on  duty 
there  two  years,  and  was  then  called  to  the 
Chicago  headquarters  as  assistant  traffic 
manager. 

In  1910  Mr.  Stafford  returned  to  Texas 
and  located  at  Fort  Worth  as  traffic  manager 
and  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Stock  Yards  Company  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Belt  Railway.  At  the  death  of  W.  B. 
King  in  1915  he  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Stock  Yards 
and  the  Belt  Railway  Company. 

In  1916  Mr.  Stafford  gave  up  his  executive 
responsibilities  in  North  Fort  Worth  to  be- 
come financially  interested  in  'the  Reimers 
Printing  Company,  and  was  general  manager 
until  1919.  In  that  year  he  and  his  associates 
bought  the  business,  and  then  organized  the 
Stafford-Lowdon  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president. 

On  October  14,  1901,  Mr.  Stafford  married 
Miss  Nelle  Nowlin.  She  was  born  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  dalughter  of  Dr.  /Bennett 
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Weaver  Nowlin,  who  at  one  time  was  a mem-native  of  Arkansas.  The  father  established 


ber  of  the  faculty  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Mr.  Stafford  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  River  Crest  Country  Club,  and  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

O.  V.  Colvin  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  mer- 
chants of  twenty  years’  standing,  and  the 
community  takes  pride  and  honors  him  for 
the  earnest  and  capable  way  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  service  in  supplying  meat  and 
provisions  to  the  retail  trade  throughout  these 
years. 

Mr.  Colvin  was  born  in  Howard  County, 
Missouri,  October  5,  1867,  a son  of  Chris- 
topher and  Elizabeth  (Amick)  Colvin,  now  de- 
ceased. His  father  was  a farmer  and  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock.  There 
were  nine  children  in  the  family,  five  still 
living. 

Sixth  in  age,  O.  V.  Colvin  was  a small  boy 
when  his  father  died,  and  for  that  reason  he 
had  rather  limited  opportunities,  though  he 
attended  country  schools  in  his  home  com- 
munity and  remained  there  until  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  then  came  to  Texas  and  located  at 
Colorado  City,  where  he  was  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness for  nine  years.  In  1900  he  moved  to  Fort 
Worth  and  engaged  in  the  meat  and  grocery 
business  at  1606  Main  Street.  His  store  at 
that  location  became  a familiar  one  to  hun- 
dreds of  the  best  families  of  the  city  for  seven- 
teen years.  When  he  removed  he  located  at 
1210  Houston  Street,  where  his  business  has 
continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  Mr.  Colvin  is 
a democrat  in  politics  and  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  also  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Meadowmere  Club. 

On  March  16,  1898,  at  Colorado  City,  he 
married  Miss  Addie  Polsgrove,  daughter  of 
W.  G.  Polsgrove.  Mrs.  Colvin  was  well  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  high  school 
and  is  deeply  interested  in  church  and  mission 
causes.  She  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They  have  four  children  : George  H., 
Margaret  V.,  Mildred  and  Virginia  Colvin. 

Sam  J.  Callaway  is  one  of  the  valued  citi- 
zens of  Tarrant  County,  where  he  has  served 
in  two  professions,  education  and  the  law.  He 
is  a former  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  has  been  a highly  regarded  member  of 
the  bar  since  1915. 

Mr.  Callaway  was  born  in  Johnson  County, 
Texas,  October  4,  1884,  a son  of  William  H. 
and  Mary  E.  (Weir)  Callaway,  the  former  a 


his  home  in  Johnson  County,  Texas,  in  1870, 
and  for  many  years  was  actively  engaged  in 
farming.  He  and  his  wife  now  live  in  Fort 
Worth.  They  reared  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  were  born  and  reared  in  Johnson 
County. 

The  sixth  of  the  family,  Sam  J.  Callaway, 
spent  his  boyhood  days  on  the  farm.  He  at- 
tended country  schools,  Grand  View  Col- 
legiate Institute,  the  Denton  Normal  School 
and  also  the  Polytechnic  College  at  Fort 
Worth.  He  taught  school  in  the  intervals  of 
his  student  career,  and  largely  paid  his  own 
expenses  while  in  college.  He  was  elected  in 
1912  and  served  one  term  as  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Tarrant  County,  resign- 
ing that  office  to  take  charge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  at  Fort  Worth.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  January,  1915.  Mr.  Callaway  served  as 
assistant  county  attorney  until  December, 
1918,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  general  practice  of  law  as  a member  of  the 
firm  Callaway  & Shed.  This  firm  have  their 
offices  in  the  Dan  Waggoner  Building. 

Mr.  Callaway  lives  in  the  city  of  Polytech- 
nic, is  attorney  for  the  municipality,  and  both 
as  a lawyer  and  citizen  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  that  handsome  Fort 
Worth  suburb.  He  was  at  one  time  candidate 
for  the  office  of  county  attorney,  and  main- 
tains an  active  interest  in  the  democratic  party. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  a past  master  of  Polytechnic  Lodge 
No.  925,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
Knights  of  Pythias.  February  6,  1914,  Mr. 
Callaway  married  Colen  Penelope  Hamilton, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  Texas.  They  have  two 
sons,  Sam  J.,  Jr.,  and  William  H.,  Jr. 

Bretz  H.  Reid  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
automobile  dealers  of  Fort  Worth,  and  is  still 
head  of  an  important  garage,  tire  repair  and 
accessory  business,  which  has  furnished  serv- 
ice to  practically  every  car  owner  in  the  city 
at  some  time. 

Mr.  Reid  was  born  in  Alabama  July  8,  1875, 
a son  of  Thomas  L.  and  C.  J.  (Branch)  Reid. 
His  father  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  his 
mother  in  Columbus,  Georgia.  Thomas  Reid 
moved  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama,  spent  his 
early  life  as  school  teacher  and  later  became 
a farmer,  a vocation  he  followed  the  rest 
of  his  years.  He  finally  brought  his  family 
to  Texas.  All  of  his  seven  children  are  still 
living,  Bretz  H.  being  the  fifth  in  age. 
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Mr.  Reid  had  a public  school  education,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  left  home  and 
went  out  on  the  range  as  a cowboy.  For  three 
years  he  also  operated  a ten  cent  store  and 
in  1909  removed  to  Fort  Worth  to  engage  in 
the  automobile  business.  He  was  the  first 
dealer  in  the  city  to  carry  a general  stock 
of  tires,  and  in  the  changing  developments  of 
his  business  he  finally  abandoned  the  sale  of 
automobiles  altogether  and  has  concentrated 
on  tires  and  accessories.  At  Eighth  and  Com- 
merce streets  he  has  a well  equipped  garage 
and  car  storage  plant,  with  facilities  to  accom- 
modate 125  cars,  and  also  does  a general  auto- 
mobile tire  repair  business. 

Mr.  Reid  during  his  residence  here  has 
taken  a keen  interest  in  matters  of  civic 
welfare.  His  favorite  recreation  is  boating 
and  motoring.  On  Lake  Worth  he  was  one 
of  the  first  men  to  operate  a motor  boat,  and 
all  visitors  to  that  beautiful  body  of  water 
have  been  attracted  to  the  large  and  commo- 
dious houseboat  which  he  built  and  equipped. 
It  is  in  fact  a private  residence  on  water,  has 
electric  lights  and  fans,  and  other  conven- 
iences, and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  sum- 
mer parties  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  are 
hosts.  Mr.  Reid  is  a member  of  the  Rotary 
Club.  He  was  married  January  19,  1918,  and 
has  two  children. 

Edmund  Cecil  Lowdon  is  vice  president 
of  the  Stafford-Lowdon  Company,  whose 
printing,  engraving  and  manufacturing  sta- 
tionery business  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  Texas.  Mr.  Lowdon  is  a thor- 
ough business  man,  was  trained  as  a banker 
and  brought  a mature  business  judgment  to 
the  work  he  now  has  in  hand. 

Mr.  Lowdon  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New 
Cork,  September  30,  1883,  a son  of  J.  G.  and 
Gertrude  Alice  (Crane)  Lowdon.  His  parents 
were  also  natives  of  New  York,  and  about 
1885  they  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Abi- 
lene, a town  then  enjoying  its  chief  distinction 
as  the  center  of  the  West  Texas  cattle  indus- 
try. J.  G.  Lowdon  was  in  the  cattle  business 
and  was  also  president  of  the  Abilene  National 
Bank  and  one  of  the  men  of  large  influence  in 
financial  affairs  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
He  died  in  1907,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His 
wife  passed  away  in  1898,  when  about  thirty- 
seven.  Of  their  seven  children  six  are  still 
living:  Gertrude,  wife  of  J.  N.  Dodson,  of 
Oklahoma  City ; James  G.,  who  is  manager  for 
Swift  & Company  in  Buenos  Aires,  South 
America;  E.  C.  Lowdon;  Robert  R.  Lowdon, 


president  of  the  Lowdon  Company  of  Fort 
Worth;  May,  wife  of  Cleaves  Rhea,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Whitney, 
Texas;  and  W.  C.  Lowdon,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Stafford-Lowdon  Company. 

E.  C.  Lowdon,  who  was  the  third  in  age  of 
these  children,  was  about  two  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  Texas,  and  he  spent  the  years 
of  his  boyhood  chiefly  at  Abilene.  He  attended 
the  high  school  there  and  finished  his  educa- 
tion in  the  William  Penn  Charter  School  of 
Philadelphia.  He  learned  banking  under  his 
father  at  Abilene,  and  for  about  three  years 
was  associated  with  his  brother  in  a mercan- 
tile business  at  Van  Florn  in  Culberson  County 
in  extreme  Western  Texas.  Mr.  Lowdon’s 
next  enterprise  was  operating  a farm  in  Mary- 
land, where  he  continued  until  1915.  On  re- 
turning to  Texas  he  located  at  Fort  Worth 
and  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  printing 
and  engraving  business  with  the  Reimers  Com- 
pany. In  1918  he  became  associated  with  the 
Lowdon  Company,  a similar  enterprise,  and  in 
October,  1919,  he  and  his  associates  bought  the 
business  of  the  Reimers  Company  and  organ- 
ized the  Stafford-Lowdon  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Lowdon  is  vice  president. 

In  1916  he  married  Miss  Lillie  Shepherd, 
of  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Lowdon  is  a member  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Glen  Garden  Country 
Club,  and  of  other  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tions in  Fort  Worth. 

J.  J.  Ballard  came  to  Fort  Worth  thirty 
years  ago,  was  formerly  a telegraph  operator 
and  train  dispatcher,  but  during  most  of  his 
active  career  at  Fort  Worth  has  been  a leader 
in  the  ice  manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  Ballard,  one  of  the  city’s  highly  es- 
teemed citizens  and  business  men,  was  born  at 
Milton,  Kentucky,  in  March,  1865.  His  father, 
A.  C.  Ballard,  now  living  retired  at  La  Grange, 
Kentucky,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  pos- 
sessed a very  fine  literary  education  and  for 
a number  of  years  was  a teacher.  Later  he 
was  a merchant,  was  elected  and  served  a term 
as  county  clerk,  and  in  politics  was  a democrat 
but  finally  became  a republican.  Of  his  nine 
children  eight  are  still  living,  J.  J.  Ballard  of 
Fort  Worth  being  the  third  in  age. 

J.  J.  Ballard  was  prompted  to  get  out  into 
the  world  and  make  his  own  living,  and  con- 
sequently attended  school  only  long  enough  to 
get  the  fundamentals  of  learning.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  went  to  work  in  a telegraph 
office,  learned  telegraphy,  and  became  very 
proficient  with  the  key.  He  was  in  the  tele- 
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graph  service  for  twenty  years,  being  an  oper- 
ator at  different  places,  and  when  he  came  to 
Fort  Worth  in  1891  he  was  train  dispatcher 
several  years.  While  thus  engaged  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Walter.  In  1897  the 
business  was  organized  as  the  Ballard- Walter 
Company,  and  they  conducted  a model  ice  plant 
in  Fort  Worth  for  several  years.  After  dis- 
posing of  his  interests  Mr.  Ballard  went  to 
Cleburne,  Texas,  organized  a company,  built 
an  ice  plant,  and  saw  it  in  a successful  stage  of 
operation.  He  then  sold  out  and  returned  to 
Fort  Worth  and  organized  the  Ballard  Ice  & 
Fuel  Company.  In  1918  he  disposed  of  his 
holdings  in  the  Ballard  Ice  & Fuel  Company 
and  organized  the  Ballard  Martin  Electric  Ice 
Company.  This  firm  conducts  a large  plant, 
with  the  latest  machinery,  and  manufactures  a 
large  portion  of  the  ice  supply  for  Fort  Worth 
and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Northern  Trust  Company  of  Fort  Worth. 
He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  a Shriner,  and  a democrat  in  poli- 
tics. On  October  23,  1897,  he  married  Miss 
Anna  Lee  Hogsett,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  Y. 
Hogsett,  and  she  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  They  have  two  children : 
J.  Y.  Ballard,  the  older,  is  attending  the  Boston 
School  of  Technology.  J.  J.  Ballard,  Jr.,  is  a 
student  in  the  Fort  Worth  High  School. 

Reuben  Charles  Hatfield  is  one  of  the 
best  known  railway  commercial  agents  in  the 
Southwest.  He  took  up  railroading  as  soon 
as  he  finished  his  education,  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  that  business  and  profession  over 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Hatfield,  who  is  now  division  freight 
agent  for  the  Cotton  Belt  Line  at  Fort  Worth, 
was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  30,  1869,  son 
of  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Knecht)  Hat- 
field. His  parents  were  natives  of  Dayton  and 
both  are  now  deceased.  Of  their  eight  chil- 
dren R.  C.  was  the  fourth  in  age  and  is  next 
to  the  oldest  of  the  four  still  living.  Mr.  Hat- 
field was  reared  and  lived  at  Dayton  until  be 
was  seventeen,  and  acquired  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  there.  In  1889,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  entered  the  railroad  service  as  a 
clerk  in  the  car  accounting  department.  His 
varied  experience  took  him  to  several  differ- 
ent systems  and  to  many  locations.  For  a time 
he  was  a commercial  agent  at  Cairo,  Illinois, 
and  in  1897  was  transferred  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  where  on  June  10,  1898,  he  was  ap- 


pointed commercial  freight  and  livestock 
agent.  July  1,  1904,  he  came  to  Fort  Worth 
as  general  agent.  During  the  Federal  railway 
administration  this  office  was  abolished  and 
Mr.  Hatfield  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  con- 
solidated freight  offices  at  Fort  Worth.  On 
March  1,  1920,  he  was  given  his  present  duties 
as  division  freight  and  passenger  agent  for  the 
Cotton  Belt  lines  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Hatfield  has  been  a resident  of  Fort 
Worth  for  over  sixteen  years,  and  through  his 
business  and  his  civic  enterprise  has  loyally 
co-operated  with  everything  for  the  city’s  ad- 
vancement and  betterment.  He  is  unmarried, 
and  is  prominent  socially,  being  a York  and 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Elks,  the  Hoo  Hoos,  the  Fort  Worth  Club 
and  the  Rotary  Club. 

Thomas  G.  Deffebach  has  had  a very  in- 
teresting and  vital  association  with  the  remark- 
able oil  city  of  Ranger.  He  was  there  as  man- 
ager of  the  Burton-Lingo  Lumber  Company 
before  the  oil  boom  struck,  and  with  the  in- 
crease of  local  population  from  less  than  a 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  within  a few 
months  no  business  service  contributed  to  more 
exacting  demands  than  that  of  supplying  lum- 
ber and  building  material  for  the  community. 
Even  without  the  handicap  imposed  by  war- 
time limitations  the  supply  could  never  have 
equalled  the  demand.  However,  Ranger  was 
fortunate  in  having  a branch  establishment  of 
the  Burton-Lingo  Lumber  Company,  one  of 
the  greatest  retail  organizations  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Deffebach  made  himself 
invaluable  in  the  line  of  business  service  to 
the  community,  and  has  been  also  prominently 
identified  with  various  civic  movements. 

Mr.  Deffebach  was  born  twenty  miles  no  ih 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1873,  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Westover)  Deffebach.  His 
father,  a native  of  Missouri,  was  a frontiers- 
man and  cattle  man  all  his  life.  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war,  still  a very  young  man,  he 
went  into  the  West  and  engaged  in  freighting 
on  the  plains,  and  subsequently  ranged  his 
cattle  and  livestock  over  a vast  territory 
through  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas. 
For  some  years  his  home  was  on  the  ranch 
twenty  miles  north  of  Denver,  where  his 
son  Thomas  was  born.  In  1876  he  took  his 
cattle  across  the  country  to  the  Black  Hills 
in  what  is  now  South  Dakota,  establishing 
a new  home  there.  He  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  Eastern  Wyoming  in  188Q. 
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Thomas  G.  Deffebach  was  seven  years  of 
age  when  his  father  lost  his  life.  He  grew 
up  in  the  West,  acquired  a good  education, 
graduated  from  the  Western  Normal  School 
of  South  Dakota,  and  began  his  active  career 
as  a teacher.  He  taught  five  years  in  South 
Dakota  and  then  became  a rancher,  and  for 
about  ten  years  handled  stock  on  his  own 
land  and  on  the  open  range  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Deffebach  came  to  Texas  in  1909,  and 
his  association  with  the  Burton-Lingo  Lum- 
ber Company  began  at  the  same  time.  As  a 
branch  yard  manager  he  first  located  at 
Snyder,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Com- 
pany’s lumber  business  about  five  years.  It 
was  in  1914  that  he  took  the  management  of 
the  Burton-Lingo  lumber  yards  at  Ranger. 
He  was  therefore  on  the  ground  and  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
the  local  situation  before  the  beginning  of  the 
oil  boom  in  the  fall  of  1917.  As  a result  of 
the  emergency  demands  made  upon  his  busi- 
ness the  Ranger  plant  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  operated  by  the  Burton-Lingo 
Company. 

The  Burton-Lingo  Lumber  Company  is  one 
of  the  largest  retail  lumber  concerns  in  Texas. 
The  company  was  organized  in  1888  by 
Willard  Burton  and  E.  H.  Lingo  at  Denison, 
Texas.  The  business  grew  and  developed 
until  the  company  had  more  than  fifty  branch 
establishments  in  the  states  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Deffebach  has  supplied  some  of  the 
counsel  and  the  effort  that  have  enabled 
Ranger  to  solve  the  problems  of  rapid  growth 
and  expansion.  He  was  chosen  at  the  first 
election  under  the  new  commission  charter  as 
commissioner  of  finance  of  the  city  in  April, 
1919,  and  has  given  much  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  this  office.  His  firm  is  a member  of 
the  Ranger  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Deffebach  married  Miss  Ethelyn  Stevens.  She 
' was  born  in  Ohio  but  was  reared  in  South 
Dakota,  where  they  met  and  married.  Her 
five  children  are  Vernon,  Beth,  Lyle,  Arthur 
and  Thomas. 

Hubert  M.  Harrison.  The  Wichita  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  bodies 
of  sensible,  hard-headed  business  men  who 
have  been  anxious  to  get  away  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  old-time  methods  of  “boosting,” 
and  they  sensibly  placed  the  affairs  of  their 
organization  in  the  capable  hands  of  a man 
who  had  specialized  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 


in  the  person  of  Hubert  M.  Harrison  have  one 
of  the  best  managers  in  the  state. 

The  old  order  is  passing ; new  methods  are 
being  adopted  and  every  organization  is  being 
systematized  where  progressive  men  have 
charge.  In  days  gone  by,  and  unfortunately 
the  plan  still  persists  in  some  communities,  the 
idea  of  a Chamber  of  Commerce  was  to  have 
that  body  offer  special  inducements  to  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  order  to  have  them 
locate  their  plants  in  that  certain  community, 
without  taking  into  due  consideration  the  re- 
liability of  the  company  or  the  suitability  of 
the  industry  for  the  region  in  question.  All 
over  the  country  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  are  to  be  found  abandoned  factories, 
and  painful  memories  of  money  and  effort 
expended  in  vain.  The  modern  method  is  en- 
tirely different,  for  according  to  it  the  re- 
sources of  a locality  are  carefully  studied  by 
experts,  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  movements 
are  put  on  foot  for  the  development  of  them, 
as  much  as  possible  with  local  capital.  Loca- 
tion with  reference  to  water  courses  and  rail- 
roads, sources  of  supply  and  demand,  are  all 
considered,  reported  upon,  and  final  action 
taken  only  after  proper  deliberation,  so  that 
what  improvements  are  made  and  innovations 
inaugurated  are  permanent  and  belong  to 
the  people  themselves  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  whim  or  good  will  of  outsiders.  Of 
course  no  community  can  be  developed  accord- 
ing to  progressive  and  systematic  plans  with- 
out the  influx  of  additional  capital  and  people, 
but  such  a growth  is  natural  and  healthy,  and 
those  who  come  and  bring  their  money  do  so 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  develop- 
ing into  reliable  citizens,  and  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  fleecing  the  older  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  a young  man  in  point  of 
years,  although  old  in  experience,  for  he  was 
born  in  1888,  and  he  is  a native  of  Texas, 
as  his  birthplace  was  Greenville.  He  is  a son 
of  Will  N.  and  May  (Moulton)  Harrison.  The 
Harrisons  are  one  of  the  historic  families  of 
Texas,  dating  back  to  1839,  when  Mr.  Harri- 
son’s grandfather,  J.  C.  Harrison,  a native  of 
Gibson  County,  Tennessee,  was  brought,  a 
child  of  four  years,  to  the  state  by  his  father, 
Gideon  Valsane  Harrison.  The  latter  was  a 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and  was  engaged 
in  much  of  the  survey  work  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Texas  patriots  who 
had  brought  about  Texan  independence  in 
1836.  While  he  went  all  over  the  state,  Gideon 
V.  Harrison  maintained  his  residence  at  Paris, 
Lemar  County.  While  the  family  was  still 
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residing  in  Tennessee  they  were  friendly  with 
Davy  Crockett  and  his  family,  the  younger 
members  of  both  families  being  intimate  asso- 
ciates. After  living  at  Paris  for  some  years 
Gideon  V.  Harrison  removed  to  what  is  now 
Hunt  County  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Green- 
ville, in  association  with  McQuinney  H. 
Wright.  Mr.  Harrison’s  mother,  with  one 
of  her  sons,  is  now  living  at  Greenville  on  the 
original  lot  acquired  by  T.  C.  Harrison  from 
the  original  town  commissioners.  With  the 
exception  of  the  period  he  was  serving  gal- 
lantly in  the  Confederate  army  J.  C.  Harrison 
spent  practically  all  of  his  life  at  Greenville, 
and  there  he  died. 

Will  N.  Harrison  was  born  on  the  Harri- 
son homestead  at  Greenville,  and  there  he 
lived  all  his  life.  On  his  mother’s  side  he 
was  a grandson  of  Judge  Moore,  a well-known 
Kentuckian.  Will  N.  Harrison  was  noted  for 
his  achievements  as  a city  builder  and  civic 
worker  at  Greenville,  and  he  did  a great  deal 
for  his  native  city.  He  carried  on  extensive 
building  operations  there,  and  entirely  aside 
from  material  considerations  or  profit  accom- 
plished much  for  it  of  a civic  nature,  develop- 
ing into  one  of  its  best-known  and  most  highly 
esteemed  citizens. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  mother,  Mrs.  Will  N.  Harri- 
son, is  the  daughter  of  the  late  O.  D.  Moul- 
ton, who  was  born  of  English  parents  on  the 
line  between  Vermont  and  Canada.  During 
the  war  between  the  States  he  served  in  the 
Union  army,  and  after  the  close  of  that  con- 
flict he  came  to  Hunt  County,  Texas,  where 
he  became  a prominent  and  widely  known 
citizen. 

Hubert  M.  Harrison  attended  the  Greenville 
High  School,  Burleson  College  at  Greenville 
and  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  from  which 
latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1909 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For  the 
subsequent  seven  years  he  did  reportorial 
work  and  was  also  a special  writer  on  the 
Dallas  News  and  its  evening  edition,  the 
Dallas  Journal.  During  this  period  he  made 
an  enviable  record,  leaving  newspaper  work 
to  be  associated  with  an  advertising  agency 
at  Dallas  and  specializing  in  the  preparation  of 
booklets  and  advertising  matter  for  large  cor- 
porations and  municipalities,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  while  thus 
engaged  that  Mr.  Harrison  began  to  be  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  class  of  work  he  is  now 
doing,  as  his  attention  was  called  to  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  old  and  wasteful  methods 


of  expansion  on  the  part  of  municipalities, 
and  he  took  under  advisement  the  various 
problems  with  really  remarkable  results.  His 
work  in  this  direction  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted by  his  decision  to  devote  his  time, 
talents  and  energies  to  war  work,  and  he  was 
selected  by  Louis  Lipsitz,  of  Dallas,  director 
of  the  War  Savings  and  other  war  campaigns, 
to  do  special  work  along  these  lines  in  Eastern 
and  Northern  Texas.  He  traveled  through- 
out these  portions  of  the  state,  organizing 
committees  for  the  sale  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds  and  starting  the 
drives,  in  all  organizing  100  Texan  commit- 
tees and  making  about  250  speeches  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work. 

Early  in  1919  Mr.  Harrison  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  to  take  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Greater  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  has  assisted  in  building  it  up 
to  a membership  of  about  2,200,  and  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  bodies  for  city 
growth  and  development  in  the  South.  The 
organization  is  departmentized  with  highly  spe- 
cialized experts  in  charge  of  the  various  de- 
partments, among  which  are  the  traffic  de- 
partment, the  publicity  bureau,  the  welfare 
bureau,  open  shop  association,  employment  de- 
partment and  others  equally  important.  The 
chief  idea  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to 
make  Wichita  Falls  a better  city  for  its  own 
people,  and  it  is  not  much  concerned  over  the 
old-style  “boosting”  plans  which  less  progres- 
sive organizations  may  favor. 

In  June,  1920,  Mr.  Harrison  reported  to  the 
board  the  result  of  six  months’  work  by  the 
Chamber,  as  it  was  re-organized  the  previous 
winter.  Attention  was  called  to  the  success 
of  the  project  launched  by  the  business  coun- 
cil to  obtain  an  ornamental  street  lighting  sys- 
tem for  the  down  town  section  of  the  city; 
the  good  work  done  by  the  welfare  council  in 
eliminating  begging  on  the  streets  and  caring 
for  deserving  charity  cases;  the  results  ob- , 
tained  by  the  civic  betterment  and  beautifica- 
tion bureau  in  bringing  George  E.  Kessler  to 
Wichita  Falls  to  draft  a city  plan;  the  organ- 
ization of  neighborhood  life  under  the  block 
party  idea;  the  relief  of  traffic  congestion  and 
improvement  of  train  service ; the  bringing  of 
many  new  industries  to  Wichita  Falls,  includ- 
ing some  200  new  concerns,  wholesale,  retail 
and  small  manufacturers ; the  splendid  organ- 
ization work  accomplished  by  the  Mercantile 
Bureau ; the  development  of  the  irrigation 
project;  and  the  work  done  at  Austin  along 
legislative  lines. 
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Mr.  Harrison  was  married  to  Miss  Juanita 
Bouknight,  and  they  have  two  children,  Moul- 
ton B.  and  Juanita.  He  belongs  to  the  Rotary 
Club.  In  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  he  has  at- 
tained the  thirty-second  degree,  and  is  a 
Shriner.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a young  man  of 
brilliant  parts,  whose  flaming  sincerity  im- 
presses everyone.  He  has  entered  upon  his 
great  work  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  tem- 
pered by  broad  and  comprehensive  experience 
and  close  study  of  various  subjects.  Having 
gained  the  full  confidence  of  his  associates, 
he  is  going  right  ahead,  and  his  plans,  which 
extend  far  into  the  future,  are  wonderful  in 
their  practicability  and  scope.  As  yet  Mr. 
Harrison  is  something  of  a pioneer  in  this 
line  of  work,  but  the  results  he  is  getting  are 
of  so  sweeping  and  satisfactory  a nature  that 
many  are  bound  to  follow  him,  and  the  benefit 
to  the  whole  country  will  be  immeasurable 
and  illuminating. 

1 

E.  Lynwood  Moore,  Jr.,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Moore  & Wagenseller,  certified 
public  accountants,  Mr.  Moore  having  charge 
of  the  firm’s  business  at  Wichita  Falls.  He 
entered  the  profession  of  public  accounting 
while  studying  law,  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
after  he  was  released  from  the  air  service  of 
the  United  States  army. 

He  was  born  at  Lafayette,  Alabama,  in  1896, 
son  of  E.  L.  and  Pauline  (Sledge)  Moore, 
his  father  a native  of  Alabama  and  his  mother 
of  Georgia.  E.  L.  Moore,  Sr.,  moved  to 
Texas  in  1910,  and  has  since  lived  at  San 
Antonio.  His  ancestors  lived  for  several  gen- 
erations in  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  but  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  war  between  the  states 
moved  to  Chambers  County,  Alabama. 

E.  L.  Moore,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  LaGrange, 
Georgia,  and  also  by  private  tutors,  and  early 
showed  special  proficiency  in  mathematics.  On 
going  to  San  Antonio  in  1913  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  but  has  never  taken  the  bar  ex- 
aminations, having  in  the  meantime  adopted 
the  profession  of  accountancy. 

In  March,  1917,  before  the  war  with  Ger- 
many began,  he  volunteered  at  San  Antonio 
in  the  air  service  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  was  accepted  as  a cadet.  Subsequently  he 
was  sent  to  the  ground  school  at  Austin,  and 
next  to  California,  where  he  was  commissioned 
a pilot.  He  was  in  the  army  about  a year  and 
a half,  a portion  of  the  time  being  on  duty 
in  the  Intelligence  Department  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  under  Major  Barnes. 


Mr.  Moore  has  been  a resident  of  Wichita 
Falls  since  December  31,  1919.  For  nearly  a 
year  he  carried  on  accounting  practice  in  the 
city  under  the  name  of  the  Guaranty  Audit 
Company.  In  December,  1920,  he  organized 
the  firm  of  Moore  & Wagenseller,  certified 
public  accountants,  handling  audits  and  sys- 
tems and  income  tax  reports.  The  firm  main- 
tain offices  also  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Dallas.  The  Dallas  office  is  in  the  Slaughter 
Building  and  is  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Paul  B.  Wagenseller.  The  Wichita  Falls 
office  is  in  the  City  National  Bank  Building. 
As  a special  feature  of  their  general  account- 
ing and  auditing  practice  they  have  established 
a special  oil  department  under  a graduate  oil 
engineer,  a service  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
extensive  oil  interests  represented  at  Wichita 
Falls  and  vicinity. 

D.  O.  Modlin  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1900, 
just  previous  to  the  time  when  the  city  reached 
its  prominence  as  a packing  house  and  live- 
stock market.  At  that  time  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Evans-Snider-Buel  Company, 
livestock  commission  dealers,  having  offices  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Fort 
Worth.  When  the  packing  houses  were  lo- 
cated in  Fort  Worth  Mr.  Modlin  foresaw  a 
very  substantial  growth  for  the  city,  and  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  During 
the  greater  part  of  his  residence  here  he  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  real  estate  operators, 
and  has  contributed  in  many  ways  to  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  city.  His  energies 
have  been  consistently  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  real  estate,  and 
through  his  efforts  various  properties  have 
been  improved  and  materially  enhanced  in 
value  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Modlin  was  born  in  Xenia,  Illinois, 
October  26,  1872,  a son  of  B.  F.  and  Rhoda  D. 
Modlin,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  In- 
diana. D.  O.  Modlin  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Illinois,  and  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  located  in  Chicago.  For  the  following 
six  years  was  engaged  in  the  livestock  busi- 
ness in  that  city,  and  in  1890  brought  his  quali- 
fications and  training  to  the  Fort  Worth 
market,  where  he  established  responsible  con- 
nections as  a commission  man.  In  1902,  confi- 
dent that  Fort  Worth  was  destined  to  grow 
much  more  rapidly  than  most  other  cities  of 
its  size,  he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  still  continues  as  the  senior 
member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Modlin  & 
Jackson,  a highly  successful  organization  con- 
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ducting  many  of  the  larger  transactions  in  city 
property,  farms  and  ranches.  He  is  also 
identified  with  numerous  other  successful 
business  enterprises  in  Fort  Worth,  and  has 
place  among  the  representative  and  progres- 
sive business  men  of  the  city. 

In  1902  Mr.  Modlin  married  Miss  Maude 
Chandler  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club  and  the  Masonic  and  Elks 
fraternities. 

Robert  Alvin  Carter.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  changes  and  coincidences 
of  human  destiny  is  shown  in  the  career  of 
Robert  Alvin  Carter  of  Breckenridge,  a 
wealthy  and  prominent  oil  operator.  The  acci- 
dent of  birth  made  him  a native  of  Brecken- 
ridge, but  during  his  infancy  his  parents  moved 
away  and  all  his  experiences  were  identified 
with  distant  localities  until  a year  or  so  ago, 
when  he  returned  and  reacquainted  himself 
with  the  scene  of  his  birth  and  in  a remark- 
ably short  time  his  energy  and  enterprise  have 
been  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful oil  production  in  that  noted  center  of  West 
Texas  oil  territory. 

Mr.  Carter  was  born  in  Breckenridge  in 
1883,  a son  of  A.  J.  and  Dell  (Peeks)  Carter. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  M.  Peeks,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Breckenridge  and  Stephens  County.  A.  J. 
Carter,  who  died  in  1911,  was  a native  of 
Alabama,  studied  at  Breckenridge  in  Stephens 
County  in  1880,  but  in  1884,  when  his  son 
Robert  was  only  a year  old,  moved  to  Fannin 
County,  Texas,  and  several  years  later  be- 
came a pioneer  in  Oklahoma,  locating  at 
Marysville  in  Garvin  County.  It  was  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  that  Robert  A.  Carter  was 
reared  and  educated  and  lived  until  May, 
1918,  when  he  returned  to  Texas. 

His  initial  efforts  were  put  forth  in  the 
Breckenridge  oil  fields  in  January,  1920,  but 
he  began  drilling  operations  as  president  of 
the  Breckenridge  Oil  & Gas  Company.  The 
drilling  rig  was  first  set  to  work  on  fhe  Lou 
Wragg  tract,  just  outside  the  southwestern 
limits  of  the  city  and,  curiously  enough,  not 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  the  old 
Carter  home  place  where  Robert  A.  Carter 
was  born.  The  well  on  this  place,  known  as 
the  Breckenridge  Oil  & Gas  Company’s  No.  1, 
was  brought  in  on  March  2,  1920,  with  a flush 
production  of  1,200  barrels  per  day,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a large  and  steady  producer.  Par- 
ticular fame  attached  to  this  well  as  having 


inaugurated  the  great  oil  boom  on  the  Breck- 
enridge townsite.  Up  to  February,  1921,  the 
Breckenridge  Oil  & Gas  Company  paid  five 
40  per  cent  dividends,  a total  of  200  per  cent 
on  its  capitalization  of  $120,000.  The  second 
well  of  the  company  was  brought  in  June  15, 
1920,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Mr.  Carter  also  organized  and  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Guaranty  Oil  & 
Gas  Company.  This  company  drilled  two 
wells  north  of  the  city,  the  first  coming  in  on 
June  10,  1920,  and  the  second  September  15, 
1920,  while  the  third  was  brought  in  Decem- 
ber 30,  1920.  Mr.  Carter  also  organized  the 
Indiana-Texas  Oil  & Gas  Company  of  which 
he  is  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
The  first  drilling  operations  of  this  company 
were  done  in  the  spring  of  1921,  three  miles 
west  of  Ivan  in  Stephens  County.  Two 
smaller  syndicates  representing  some  of  Mr. 
Carter’s  nominal  energy  as  a promoter  and 
organizer  are  the  Gaddis  Trust,  which  brought 
in  a four  hundred  and  fifty  barrel  well  on  a 
ten  acre  block  south  of  the  city,  and  the  Par- 
due  Trust,  which  drilled  a well  to  a depth  of 
over  thirty-three  hundred  feet  two  miles  north 
of  Ivan. 

All  of  this  is  the  record  of  little  more  than 
a year  of  hard  work  and  concentrated  energy 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carter.  He  is  both  an  oil 
producer  and  contracting  driller,  and  during 
the  first  fourteen  months  of  his  operations  he 
had  drilled  nine  wells,  operating  three  strings 
of  tools.  During  the  year  1920  the  Brecken- 
ridge Oil  & Gas  Company  sold  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
oil  and  the  Guaranty  Oil  & Gas  Company,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars 
worth. 

Mr.  Carter  married  Miss  Irene  Craighill, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  California. 

George  W.  Harmonson.  While  Denton 
County  has  been  the  scene  of  the  enterprise 
and  activities  and  influence  of  the  Harmon- 
son family,  other  counties  in  Northern  Texas 
appreciate  their  constructive  influence  during 
the  years  since  the  earliest  pioneer  period.  It 
is  a name  of  the  highest  standing,  and  one  of 
the  active  present  generation  is  George  W. 
Harmonson,  whose  life  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely passed  in  the  Justin  community,  where 
he  is  still  one  of  the  active  farmers. 

His  grandfather  was  the  well  remembered 
Peter  Harmonson,  a native  of  Indiana,  who 
came  to  Texas  in  the  last  year  of  the  republic, 
was  among  the  organizers  of  Denton  County, 
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and  by  appointment  was  the  first  to  fill  the 
office  of  sheriff.  He  was  active  for  many 
years  after  coming  to  Texas  both  in  Denton 
and  in  Young  counties,  and  his  sons  and  other 
descendants  have  continued  his  pioneer  inter- 
ests in  land  and  livestock. 

His  younger  son  was  William  P.  Harmon- 
son,  who  was  born  in  Indiana,  May  29,  1836. 
He  went  with  the  family  to  Missouri,  so- 
journed with  them  for  several  years  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  was  about  ten  years  of  age  when 
they  all  settled  at  Lewisville  in  Denton  County. 
He  received  most  of  his  schooling  there  and 
prior  to  the  Civil  war  removed  to  Young 
County  and  became  interested  in  ranching  and 
was  also  associated  with  the  active  men  on 
the  frontier  who  constituted  themselves  rang- 
ers and  guards  for  stock  and  homes  against 
Indian  raids.  He  also  belonged  to  an  organ- 
ization for  immediate  call  in  case  of  Indian 
raids  or  other  hostilities  during  the  war  period. 
The  Harmonsons  had  a government  contract 
to  supply  beef  for  the  Indians  on  the  old 
reservation  along  the  Brazos  River  near  Fort 
Graham. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Denton  County 
and  resumed  his  connection  with  the  stock 
business,  and  acquired  an  extensive  body  of 
land  near  old  Elizabethtown,  using  this  land 
for  grazing  and  also  for  growing  feed  for  his 
stock,  and  eventually  turned  it  to  good  account 
as  wheat  fields.  His  cattle  ranged  both  in 
Denton  and  in  Young  counties,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  prominent  stockmen  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  his  time.  His  old  home  stood  two 
and  a half  miles  north  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
its  site  is  now  owned  by  A.  Holloway.  Wil- 
liam P.  Harmonson  lived  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
where  he  died  August  10,  1907.  He  was  a 
democrat,  took  an  active  part  in  politics  in 
Denton  County,  and  was  always  a staunch 
friend  of  the  old  soldier.  In  early  years  he 
was  a Methodist,  and  always  was  generous 
in  his  support  of  religious  institutions,  though 
not  a church  member. 

About  the  time  the  Harmonsons  settled  in 
Texas  another  family,  the  Harpers,  came  out 
of  Tennessee  to  the  Lewisville  community.  In 
this  family  were  two  daughters.  The  older 
became  the  wife  of  Jack  Harmonson  and  spent 
her  life  in  Denton  County.  The  younger  was 
Ann  Harper,  who  came  to  know  William  P. 
Harmonson  at  Lewisville  and  on  November 
19,  1855,  they  came  from  Young  County  to 
Denton  County  to  celebrate  their  wedding, 
there  being  no  officials  capable  of  performing 


a wedding  out  on  the  frontier.  Mrs.  Ann  Har- 
monson  died  January  16,  1891.  Her  children 
were:  Columbus  Frank,  born  in  August,  1856, 
was  killed  while  a member  of  the  posse  which 
attempted  the  capture  of  the  Marlow  brothers 
in  January,  1889,  and  left  a wife  and  four 
children;  Missouri,  born  August  2,  1859,  who 
is  the  wife  of  N.  H.  Graham  and  lives  at  Post 
City,  Texas  ; Jackson,  born  December  17,  1860, 
died  in  Denton  County  January  3,  1897,  leav- 
ing a wife  and  five  children;  Mary  Ann,  born 
January  10,  1862,  died  in  childhood;  Charles, 
born  December  15,  1865,  in  Denton  County, 
died  unmarried  March  13,  1880;  George  W. ; 
Ruth  E.,  born  March  30,  1871,  became  the 
wife  of  John  Fitch,  of  Chickasha,  Oklahoma; 
Clem,  born  March  12,  1873,  died  November 
21,  1901,  leaving  a wife  and  daughter;  Es- 
marelda,  born  May  2,  1876,  is  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Duncan  -and  lives  in  Somerville 
County,  Texas;  Benjamin,  born  April  9, 
1878,  lives  at  Decatur,  Texas;  Eula,  born  Jan- 
uary 14,  1882,  died  in  Denton  County,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1915,  being  survived  by  her  husband, 
Will  Porter,  and  two  children. 

George  W.  Harmonson,  of  this  family,  was 
born  October  28,  1868,  and  spent  his  early 
years  at  the  old  ranch  home  near  Elizabeth- 
town. He  attended  school  there  and  his  in- 
terests were  associated  with  his  father’s  activi- 
ties on  the  ranch  and  farm  until  his  marriage. 
He  began  his  independent  efforts  on  a portion 
of  the  family  estate  two  miles  southeast  of 
Justin,  and  in  that  locality  more  than  thirty 
years  have  been  spent  in  general  farming  and 
stock  raising. 

In  Denton  County  June  12,  1889,  Mr.  Har- 
monson married  Miss  Mae  Wilson.  Her 
father,  John  R.  Wilson,  came  to  Texas  from 
Missouri  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  and 
settled  in  the  Oliver  Creek  country  near 
Justin,  where  he  engaged  in  stock  ranching 
and  is  widely  known  for  his  high  citizenship. 
His  children  were:  Willis,  Marshall,  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Mollie  Grubbs,  Mrs.  Bettie  Wit- 
ten, R.  J.,  Mrs.  Harmonson,  Owen  C.  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Cook.  Mrs.  Harmonson,  who  was 
horn  October  3,  1872,  is  the  mother  of  three 
children : Alvin,  the  only  son,  is  a farmer  at 
the  old  homestead.  For  a number  of  years 
he  has  found  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  spe- 
cialized farming,  growing  seed  corn  that  has 
commanded  a large  demand,  and  also  engaging 
in  the  poultry  business.  He  is  a breeder  of 
the  White  Leghorn  stock  and  one  of  the  chief 
distributors  of  that  strain-  of  poultry  through- 
out this  part  of  the  Northwest.  He  married 
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Minnie  Ost,  of  Minnesota,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren are  Orlu  and  Juanita  Jackson.  The 
older  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Harmonson,  Ruth,  is  the  wife  of  J.  William 
Rippey,  of  Fort  Worth  and  has  a daughter, 
Jessie  Dean.  The  youngest  child  is  Naomi. 

Mark  L.  Kennard.  From  the  time  John- 
son County  was  formally  organized  and  prac- 
tically from  the  beginning  of  white  settlement 
there  the  Kennard  family  has  participated  in 
its  work  and  affairs,  largely  as  substantial  agri- 
culturists. All  these  years  Mark  L.  Kennard 
has  been  a resident  of  the  county,  coming  here 
when  a child,  and  he  has  borne  the  heat  and 
burdens  of  the  day  during  an  active  life, 
chiefly  in  the  community  of  Barker  Village. 

Few  American  families  can  claim  an  earlier 
residence  in  Texas  than  the  Kennards.  His 
grandfather,  Anthony  Drew  Kennard,  Sr.,  was 
a native  of  Tennessee,  married  in  that  state, 
moved  to  Alabama,  and  in  1832  went  into  the 
Mexican  province  of  Texas.  He  established 
his  home  in  what  is  now  Grimes  County,  locat- 
ing close  to  Anderson,  and  lived  out  his  life 
there  on  a farm.  He  died  before  1853,  when 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  Sallie 
Moore,  and  they  were  married  near  Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee.  She  survived  him  and 
died  when  about  eighty-nine  years  of  age. 
Their  family  consisted  of  five  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Mike,  who  spent  his  life  at  Ander- 
son as  a farmer  and  later  as  a merchant  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-six;  William  E., 
who  was  the  soldier  representative  of  the 
family  in  the  war  for  Texas  independence, 
fought  at  San  Jacinto,  and  died  an  honored 
veteran  of  that  war  in  Johnson  County  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two ; Mark  L.,  who  died  in  An- 
derson at  the  age  of  seventy-five;  John  R., 
who  was  a lawyer  and  district  judge  and  died 
at  Navasota  when  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age ; and  Rachel,  who  married  Henry  Fan- 
tharp  and  died  at  Anderson  in  1867.  Long 
and  useful  years  seem  to  be  a prominent  char- 
acteristic of  this  family. 

Anthony  Drew  Kennard,  Jr.,  founder  of 
the  family  in  Johnson  County  and  father  of 
Mark  L.,  was  born  December  8,  1818,  at 
Greensboro,  Green  County,  Alabama,  and  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  family  came 
to  Texas.  He  acquired  a limited  country 
school  education  and  in  1853  moved  with  his 
family  out  of  Grimes  County  to  the  very  fron- 
tier of  settlement  in  what  is  now  Johnson 
County.  The  first  year  was  spent  at  Grand- 
view and  the  next  year  he  made  permanent 


settlement  in  the  country,  living  about  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Cleburne  until  1862  and 
then  moved  a few  miles  south,  and  spent  his 
last  years  on  the  farm.  He  died  October  21, 
1885,  and  is  buried  at  Parker.  In  Austin 
County,  Texas,  Anthony  D.  Kennard,  Jr.,  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Smith,  who  was  born  in  1822, 
daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Pugh) 
Smith.  Pier  father  came  to  Texas  from  Perry 
County,  Alabama,  was  a farmer,  and  in  1850 
moved  to  Ellis  County,  Texas,  and  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  Auburn.  He  died  while 
visiting  at  Anderson  and  is  buried  there.  The 
wife  of  Anthony  D.  Kennard,  Jr.,  died  in 
1912.  Their  children  were:  David  S.,  who 
died  while  a Confederate  soldier  in  a military 
prison  at  Chicago ; Rachel  V.,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Westbrook  and  died  in  John- 
son County  in  1882 ; Mark  L. ; and  Nannie  M., 
who  spent  her  life  in  Johnson  County,  being 
the  wife  of  M.  Hart. 

Mark  L.  Kennard  was  born  in  Grimes 
County  March  23,  1850,  and  was  three  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  moved  to  Johnson 
County.  His  father  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
in  1854  and  helped  start  the  new  county  gov- 
ernment. His  early  education  was  acquired  in 
schools  at  Covington,  Waxahachie  and  finally 
at  Cleburne.  He  grew  up  on  the  farm  and 
stock  range,  and  was  a youth  during  the  period 
following  the  Civil  war,  when  much  of  this 
region  was  still  subject  to  Indian  raids.  His 
active  career  has  been  spent  at  Parker,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  old  time  farmers  and  stock- 
men.  For  years  he  engaged  extensively  in 
the  feeding  and  shipping  of  livestock  to  the 
market  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
but  in  recent  years  has  gradually  curtailed  this 
interest  and  is  now  simply  a farmer.  He  has 
improved  his  lands  with  tenant  houses  and 
has  furnished  homes  to  seven  families  who 
help  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

His  name  has  also  been  identified  with  or- 
ganized movements  for  business  or  other  pur- 
poses in  the  community.  He  helped  promote 
the  Parker  Gin,  the  Hart-Harper  Mercantile 
Company,  and  is  a director  of  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Cleburne. 
He  has  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
but  his  only  official  service  was  as  a member 
of  the  Parker  District  School  Board.  He  is 
a past  master  of  Parker  Lodge  of  Masons, 
and  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
and  Knights  Templar  Commandery.  A be- 
liever in  the  good  influence  exercised  by 
churches  in  a community,  he  has  nevertheless 
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never  identified  himself  with  any  religious 
body. 

In  Wise  County,  Texas,  December  20,  1873, 
Mr.  Kennard  married  Miss  Virginia  Pinson, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Anderson  County, 
Texas,  daughter  of  T.  L.  Pinson.  She  was 
the  youngest  of  three  children,  the  others  be- 
ing Larissa,  who  became  the  wife  of  G.  L. 
Holmes  and  died  at  Truscott,  Texas;  and 
Nathan  M.  Pinson,  who  died  unmarried  in 
Johnson  County.  Mrs.  Kennard  passed  away 
December  10,  1891.  Her  children  were: 
Lorissa,  wife  of  E.  F.  Aker,  of  Hill  County, 
Texas;  M.  Earl,  proprietor  of  the  Kennard 
Mercantile  Company  of  Cleburne,  who  mar- 
ried Winnie  Phillips  and  has  a daughter; 
Sadie,  wife  of  Randall  McDonald,  of  Hill 
County;  Anthony  Drew,  Jr.,  who  died  unmar- 
ried in  1912;  and  Sterling  A.,  a farmer  and 
rancher  of  Johnson  County,  who  married 
Helen  Mobley.  On  November  29,  1893,  Mr. 
Kennard  married  Miss  Ola  Holmes,  who  was 
born  in  Texas,  daughter  of  G.  L.  Holmes. 
She  died  March  14,  1918,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren. The  son,  Ranald,  a farmer  at  Parker, 
married  Miss  Tom  Saunders  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. The  younger  child,  Virginia  Kennard, 
lives  at  home  with  her  father. 

Charles  D.  Reimers  has  made  for  himself 
a secure  vantage  place  as  one  of  the  vigorous 
and  progressive  citizens  and  business  men  of 
Fort  Worth,  where  as  president  of  The  Reim- 
ers Company  he  conducted  for  five  years  a 
large  and  substantial  printing,  lithographing, 
city  and  county  and  bank  supply  business,  with 
an  establishment  essentially  metropolitan  in  all 
equipments  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Reimers  was  born  at  Rock  Island,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  2d  of  May,  1872,  a son  of  John  J. 
and  Mary  A.  (Denkmann)  Reimers,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  born  in  Germany  and  the 
latter  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  her  parents 
established  their  home  upon  immigrating  to 
America  from  their  native  Germany.  John  J, 
Reimers  was  reared  and  educated  in  Germany 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1865. 

Charles  D.  Reimers,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
survivors  in  a family  of  five  children,  acquired 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  after  his  graduation  in  the 
high  school  he  entered  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  When  his  parents  moved  to  Chicago  in 
1893  he  entered  the  Northwestern  University 
at  Evanston,  a suburb  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
in  which  great  institution  he  was  graduated  as 


a member  of  the  class  of  1896  and  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  forthwith  identified  himself  with  the 
newspaper  enterprise  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  a daily  paper,  the  Citizen,  at  Centerville, 
Iowa,  a paper  that  is  still  published  under  this 
original  title.  After  remaining  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Centerville  Citizen  about  two  and 
one-half  years,  Mr.  Reimers  sold  his  interest 
in  the  newspaper  plant  and  business  and  re- 
moved to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  he  success- 
ively was  reporter,  city  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  The  Courier,  a daily  paper.  Later 
he  became  a part  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Davenport  Times,  another  representative  daily 
of  the  Hawkeye  State,  and  he  remained  in  the 
city  of  Davenport  about  three  years.  He  then 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1902,  established  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where 
he  purchased  the.  plant  and  business  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Mail-Telegram,  the  title  of  which 
was  later  changed  to  the  Telegram.  He 
erected  for  his  newspaper  the  building  that 
was  occupied  until  recently  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  and  finally  sold  his  newspaper 
business  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper  last 
mentioned.  His  career  in  Fort  Worth  has 
been  marked  by  vital  progressiveness  and  by 
consecutive  advancement,  and  while  publish- 
ing the  Telegram  he  had  also  published  two 
farm  papers,  as  publisher  of  which  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years  after  selling  the  Tele- 
gram. After  disposing  of  the  agricultural  pub- 
lications he  engaged  in  the  general  printing 
business,  in  connection  with  which  he  gained 
to  his  establishment  the  publishing  of  the 
Texas  Medical  Journal,  which  had  previousl} 
been  issued  at  Austin.  The  Reimers  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president,  developed  a 
large  and  prosperous  business  in  the  handling 
of  all  kinds  of  commercial  printing,  the  issuing 
of  publications  of  various  types,  including  the 
Southwestern  Oil  Journal,  and  in  the  splen- 
didly equipped  establishment  of  this  company 
employment  was  given  to  a force  of  150  per- 
sons, the  concern  being  the  largest  of  its  kind 
south  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  its  operations 
having  contributed  much  to  the  commercial 
prestige  of  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Reimers  was, 
for  two  years  president  also  of  the  company 
which  published  the  Southwestern  Oil  Journal, 
which  rapidly  became  an  influential  force  in 
connection  with  the  oil  industry  in  the  section 
which  it  represents.  In  the  fall  of  1920  Mr. 
Reimers  sold  the  stock  of  the  Reimers  Com- 
pany to  former  employes,  who  now  operate 
the  business  as  the  Stafiford-Lowden  Com- 
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pany.  He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country  Club,  is 
prominently  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, including  the  Knights  Templar  and 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  he  and  his  wife  hold 
membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  he  holds  the  office  of  deacon.  He  is 
essentially  progressive  and  public-spirited  as  a 
citizen  and  takes  a lively  interest  in  all  things 
touching  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  Fort 
Worth. 

The  year  1906  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Reimers  to  Miss  Ray  Saunders,  daughter  of 
Bacon  Saunders,  M.  D.,  and  Ida  (Caldwell) 
Saunders,  who  came  from  Kentucky  to  Texas 
and  established  their  home  at  Bonham,  Fannin 
County. 

George  W.  Smith  has  been  a resident  of 
Johnson  County  over  half  a century.  He  is 
a native  son  of  the  county,  and  for  a quarter 
of  a century  has  been  steadily  building  up  his 
prosperity  as  a farmer  in  the  locality  around 
Rio  Vista. 

He  was  born  in  the  Sand  Flat  locality  of 
the  county  February  24,  1868,  about  two  years 
after  the  family  came  to  the  county.  His 
grandparents  were  Eric  and  Jane  Smith,  who 
were  born  and  married  in  Virginia.  Eric 
Smith  was  born  in  1774  and  his  wife  ten 
years  later.  They  moved  from  Virginia  to 
Tennessee,  and  Eric  Smith  died  in  1858. 
Among  his  children,  all  now  deceased,  were 
the  following:  Julia  Ann,  who  became  the 
wife  of  B.  E.  Estes ; Mary,  who  married  G. 
Milstred;  James,  an  early  settler  in  Shelby 
County,  Texas;  Nancy,  who  married  John 
Swader  and  died  in  Tennessee;  Delilah,  who 
married  Albert  Fultz  and  lived  at  Easton, 
Texas;  John  Wesley;  Elizabeth,  who  became 
the  wife  of  William  Morris,  of  Shelby 
County ; Sarah,  who  died  unmarried ; and 
Rosa,  who  died  in  Tennessee  as  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hobbs. 

John  Wesley  Smith  was  born  in  Tennessee 
and  came  to  Texas  in  1847,  about  eleven  years 
after  his  brother-in-law,  B.  E.  Estes,  located 
in  the  state.  The  first  two  years  he  lived  in 
Shelby  County  at  his  brother-in-law’s  home. 
In  1849  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  but  after 
a year  came  west  again  and  eventually  mar- 
ried and  established  a home  of  his  own  in 
Shelby  County.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war 
between  the  states,  joining  Colonel  Randall’s 
Twenty-eighth  Texas  Regiment  in  1862,  serv- 
ing in  Captain  Truitt’s  Company  A.  He  was 
in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  then  re- 


sumed farming  in  Shelby  County,  but  soon 
made  arrangements  to  move  farther  west, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  children 
reached  Johnson  County  in  1866.  Here  he 
acquired  a tract  of  new  land,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  and  before  the  close  of  his  active 
career  had  a hundred  of  it  under  cultivation 
and  the  entire  farm  well  improved.  He  was 
a stockman  as  well  as  a farmer.  J.  Wesley 
Smith  had  a country  school  education  in  War- 
ren County,  Tennessee,  and  never  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  politics  though  he  always  voted  as 
a democrat.  In  Masonry  he  was  affiliated  with 
the  Lodge,  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  Knight 
Templar  Commandery.  In  1887  he  estab- 
lished his  home  on  Nolan  River,  and  died 
there  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His 
wife  was  Jackie  Ann  Cooper,  daughter  of 
Jeb  Cooper,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Ten- 
nessee and  was  a farmer  in  Shelby,  Johnson 
and  Hamilton  counties.  He  was  a man  of 
strong  southern  sentiment,  and  four  of  his 
sons  were  Confederate  soldiers,  three  of  them 
losing  their  lives  in  battle. 

Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Smith  was  one  of  a numer- 
ous family.  She  died  in  1898.  Her  children 
were : Caroline,  who  married  Archibald  Watts, 
of  Bono,  Texas;  Merriman  W.,  who  died  on 
his  farm  on  Nolan  River,  leaving  a wife  and 
two  children;  George  W. ; and  Josie,  who 
lives  at  Stamford,  Texas,  wife  of  Elbert  Smith, 
brother  of  G.  Cone  Smith. 

George  W.  Smith  spent  his  boyhood  in  the 
Sand  Flat  community,  attended  country  school 
there,  and  his  youthful  strength  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  farm  until  after  he  reached 
his  majority.  After  his  marriage  he  estab- 
lished his  home  on  the  banks  of  Nolan  River, 
about  a mile  and  a half  west  of  Rio  Vista,  ac- 
quiring two  hundred  acres  of  his  father’s 
place.  Since  then  he  has  added  seventy-five 
acres  and  has  more  than  two  hundred  acres 
under  the  plow.  His  prosperity  has  largely 
been  due  to  grain  and  cotton,  and  in  the  live- 
stock department  he  has  specialized  in  mules. 
He  and  his  wife  began  housekeeping  in  a three 
room  box  house,  but  for  a number  of  years 
they  have  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  a modern  home  of  seven  rooms. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a member  and  president  of 
the  Rio  Vista  School  Board,  being  president 
when  the  new  brick  school  was  built.  Out- 
side of  his  active  interest  in  education  he  has 
never  been  a candidate  for  public  office,  though 
he  has  never  missed  voting  in  a presidential 
campaign  since  casting  his  first  ballot  for 
Cleveland  in  1892.  He  was  a leader  in  his 
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locality  during  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign, and  helped  in  all  the  other  drives  for 
patriotic  purposes.  He  favors  churches  and 
church  work  and  is  prominent  in  Masonry, 
being  a past  master  of  the  Lodge  at  Rio  Vista, 
has  sat  in  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Houston,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  at 
Blum,  the  Commandery  at  Cleburne,  and 
Moslah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Fort 
Worth. 

On  October  7,  1894,  Mr.  Smith  married 
Miss  Rosa  Sandusky.  She  was  born  in  John- 
son County  February  13,  1876,  a daughter  of 
Isaac  Sandusky,  who  came  to  Texas  from 
Kentucky,  and  of  Lucy  (Menafee)  Sandusky, 
who  was  born  in  Texas.  The  father  was  a 
Southern  soldier  in  the  Civil  war  and  spent 
his  civilian  career  as  a farmer.  He  died  on 
Haley  Branch  west  of  Rio  Vista.  Mrs.  Smith 
is  the  oldest  survivor  of  her  parents’  children, 
the  others  being  Benjamin,  Alonzo,  Mrs.  Alta 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Leila  Hart  and  Mrs.  Amy  King. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  two  children,  Elmer 
and  Mamie,  and  one  deceased,  Sam  Keith 
Smith.  Elmer,  who  assists  his  father  on  the 
farm,  was  trained  as  a soldier  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  and  finally  at  Fort  Morgan,  Alabama, 
where  he  was  located  when  the  war  closed. 
He  married  Madia  Tant  and  has  a son, 
Elmer,  Jr.  Mrs.  Elmer  Smith  is  a daughter 
of  Elder  J.  D.  and  Mamie  Yater  Tant. 

John  W.  Sitton,  M.  D.  Since  1893,  nearly 
thirty  years,  Dr.  John  W.  Sitton  has  given  a 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  a doctor 
of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Alvarado.  He  has 
gained  distinction  as  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  is  one  of  the  earn- 
est and  high  minded  citizens  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful professional  men. 

Doctor  Sitton  was  born  at  Elijah,  Gilmer 
County,  Georgia,  May  23,  1869.  He  repre- 
sents one  of  the  old  Colonial  families.  The 
name  Sitton  is  a corruption  of  the  original 
“Seton”  given  by  King  Malcolm  to  his  nobles 
and  gentlemen.  The  name  had  a significance 
originally  as  belonging  to  those  who  owned 
land  near  the  sea.  Dougal  De  Seton  was  the 
first  to  record  the  name  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander I of  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States 
it  was  first  recorded  by  William  Sitton,  of 
New  York,  in  1758.  Their  Scotch  home  is 
believed  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  near  Edinburgh,  and  many  of  them  held 
high  positions,  including  Lords  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Representatives  of  the  family 
came  to  America  following  the  grant  of  land 


by  King  James,  and  early  settlement  was  made 
in  South  Carolina.  From  one  of  these  ances- 
tors the  Sittons  of  today  claim  descent.  The 
name  has  undergone  several  changes  in  spell- 
ing because  of  the  illiteracy  of  those  who 
owned  it,  and  took  the  form  Sitton  something 
like  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Joshua  Sitton,  the  father  of  Doctor  Sitton, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  near  the  Georgia 
line,  July  23,  1835,  and  two  years  later  his 
parents  moved  into  Gilmer  County,  Georgia. 
He  was  brought  up  in  a home  of  wealth.  His 
father  went  to  California  in  1849  and  accum- 
ulated much  additional  wealth  in  mining  and 
business.  A letter  was  received  saying  that 
he  was  soon  to  start  home,  but  he  was  never 
heard  of  again.  Joshua  Sitton  devoted  his 
life  to  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  was  in 
the  war  between  the  States  from  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas  until  the  end  of  the  strug- 
gle, being  a non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
Eighth  Georgia  Regiment  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Tige  Anderson.  He  participated  in 
the  hard  fighting  that  fell  upon  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  but  was  never  wounded 
and  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
until  the  surrender  of  Appomattox.  With  the 
return  of  peace  he  resumed  his  place  on  the 
farm.  He  had  never  owned  slave  property 
and  was  therefore  not  accustomed  to  depend 
upon  that  kind  of  labor,  so  that  his  condition 
was  not  a serious  handicap.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  and  never  held  public  office, 
joined  the  church  in  late  years,  and  took  only 
the  Fellowcraft  degree  in  Masonry. 

Joshua  Sitton  married  Miss  Hannah  E. 
Cloninger.  Her  father,  George  Cloninger,  was 
of  German  stock,  a mechanic,  and  conducted 
a mill  and  distillery  in  Georgia,  where  he  died. 
Mrs.  Joshua  Sitton  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
She  was  the  mother  of  six  daughters  and  three 
sons : Mrs.  Emma  Kessner,  of  Oklahoma ; 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Griffin,  of  Oklahoma;  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Pruett,  of  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  Virginia 
C.  Morrison,  of  Dill,  Oklahoma;  Miss  Har- 
riet E.,  of  Oklahoma;  Vina,  who  died  in  young 
womanhood;  Wade  Hampton,  who  died  in 
Arkansas;  Ben  J.,  of  Weatherford,  Okla- 
homa ; and  Doctor  Sitton,  who  was  next  to  the 
youngest  son. 

John  W.  Sitton  was  four  years  of  age 
when  the  family  left  Georgia  in  1873  and 
moved  to  Marshall,  Arkansas.  He  grew  up 
there  and  acquired  a common  school  educa- 
tion. His  father  was  well  able  to  send  him 
through  college,  but  the  son  chose  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  obtained  a means  to  pay  for  his 
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own  education,  earning  money  by  teaching. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  reading  medi- 
cine under  Drs.  A.  J.  Redwine  and  Watter- 
son  of  Marshall.  A year  and  a half  later  he 
was  given  a certificate  to  practice  medicine, 
and  practiced  for  six  years  as  an  undergrad- 
uate. In  1894  he  entered  the  Medical  School 
of  Grant  University  at  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, during  1895-96  attended  Barnes  Medical 
College  at  St.  Louis,  and  in  1900,  Memphis 
Hospital  Medical  College.  After  each  course 
he  resumed  private  practice,  and  after  com- 
ing to  Texas  in  1893  was  a special  student  in 
medicine  at  the  Texas  Christian  University 
at  Fort  Worth.  In  each  of  these  schools  he 
was  ranked  as  a senior  but  did  not  formally 
graduate.  In  1917  he  did  post-graduate  work 
in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic,  also  in  the  Mayo 
Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  returned 
for  similar  courses  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic 
in  1919  and  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  1919  and  1920. 
He  is  a member  in  good  standing  of  the 
County  and  State  Medical  societies  of  Texas 
and  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Some  special  distinctions  belong  to  him  in 
the  field  of  surgery.  He  performed  the  first 
operation  for  the  removal  of  an  appendix  in 
Johnson  County,  and  was  the  first  surgeon 
to  perform  the  operation  of  trephining  in  the 
county.  He  was  house  physician  and  surgeon- 
in-chief  (chief  surgeon)  of  the  Southwestern 
Sanitarium  at  Cleburne  as  the  successor  of 
Doctor  Cook  for  two  years.  Doctor  Sitton  has 
several  times  offered  his  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  war  duty.  He  volunteered  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Again  he 
offered  himself  to  the  War  Department  in 
1912.  He  was  enrolled  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  during  the  World  war,  and  was  in 
line  for  active  service  when  the  war  closed. 
Doctor  Sitton  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  a Methodist. 

At  Conway,  Arkansas,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  E.  Adams.  At  Frederick,  Oklahoma, 
March  24,  1921,  he  married  Mrs.  Era  Fowler, 
a native  of  Johnson  County,  Texas,  and  daugh- 
ter of  W.  L.  Henderson,  of  Alvarado,  a 
farmer,  and  also  a native  Texan.  Doctor 
Sitton  has  four  children  by  his  first  marriage. 
Earl  W.,  who  was  a sergeant  in  a motor  trans- 
port company  during  the  World  war  and  was 
on  duty  at  Brest,  France;  is  an  engineer  at 
the  Swift  Packing  plant  at  Fort  Worth,  Pinck- 
ney F.,  though  a deaf  mute,  is  rated  as  a gen- 
ius in  mechanical  lines  and  is  an  expert  in 


radiator  repairs  at  Dallas.  The  daughter, 
Mabel  L.,  is  the  wife  of  Neal  Bounds,  of 
Santa  Ana,  California.  Willie  M.  lives  at 
Cleburne. 

Senator  George  W.  Dayton,  of  the  Fourth 
Texas  Senatorial  District,  is  a prominent 
lawyer  of  Gainesville.  His  boyhood  recollec- 
tions after  he  was  ten  years  of  age  are  of  the 
country  around  Gainesville.  He  practiced  law 
for  a number  of  years  in  Illinois  and  Florida, 
and  his  abilities  and  talents  have  made  him  a 
leader  in  every  community  of  his  residence. 

Senator  Dayton  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Illionis,  September  29,  1867.  He  is  a de- 
scendant of  the  well  known  Dayton  family  of 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  His  grandfather, 
John  Henry  Hobart  Dayton,  of  Long  Island, 
New  York,  was  a lawyer  and  probably  a 
brother  of  Jonathan  Dayton,  the  noted  Phila- 
delphia lawyer.  Aaron  Ogden  Dayton,  father 
of  Senator  Dayton,  was  also  related  to  the 
Ogden  family  of  New  York.  Dr.  A.  O.  Day- 
ton  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  was 
a graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  after  a brief 
period  of  practice  in  his  native  state  came  to 
Texas  with  his  family  in  1878  and  settled  near 
Valley  View  in  Cooke  County.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  his  profession  in  that  county  and  was  also 
a stock  grower.  He  took  a very  keen  and 
scientific  interest  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. He  and  Judge  Lindsay  and  General 
Hudson  and  other  fruit  growers  of  the  com- 
munity many  years  ago  organized  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  Doctor  Dayton  was  its 
president.  He  was  also  associated  with  Sena- 
tor Joseph  W.  Bailey  in  the  breeding  of  race 
horses  at  Gainesville.  In  1910  he  removed  to 
Florida,  where  some  of  his  family  had  lived 
for  a number  of  years,  and  he  died  at  Dade 
City  in  that  state  September  10,  1911,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was  a democratic 
voter  and  in  religious  matters  was  a German 
Baptist  or  Dunkard  and  for  a number  of 
years  was  the  sole  representative  of  that  faith 
in  Cooke  County.  Doctor  Dayton  married 
Elnora  Hannan,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  early 
womanhood  she  removed  to  Hancock  County, 
Illinois,  where  she  was  married  and  where  she 
died.  Her  three  sons  were  Senator  George 
W.,  James  E.  and  Hannan  Dayton.  The  two 
younger  are  farmers  and  stock  men  at  Valley 
View,  Texas.  There  are  also  two  half  broth- 
ers, Judge  O.  L.  Dayton  of  Dade  City,  Florida, 
and  A.  O.  Dayton,  Jr.,  also  of  Florida. 
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George  W.  Dayton  was  about  ten  years  of 
age  when  brought  from  Illinois  to  Texas.  He 
grew  up  in  the  country  near  Valley  View,  con- 
tinued his  education  in  the  Downard  District 
School,  the  Gainesville  High  School,  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  and 
in  1895  received  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Instead  of  returning  to 
Texas  he  began  his  law  practice  at  Quincy, 
Illinois,  the  princiapl  city  in  the  county  where 
he  was  born.  In  1896  he  came  to  Texas, 
established  his  law  office  in  Gainesville,  and 
for  two  years  was  busily  engaged  in  practice 
and  in  farming.  Being  compelled  to  seek  a 
milder  climate  for  reasons  of  health  he  left 
Texas  and  removed  to  Dade  City,  Florida,  and 
was  a resident  of  that  state  fourteen  years. 
He  achieved  a high  place  among  the  lawyers  of 
Florida  and  was  a highly  esteemed  citizen  of 
his  home  community  there  until  1911.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  Florida  politics,  was 
elected  mayor  of  Dade  City  in  1908,  and  in 
1909  and  again  in  1911  was  chosen  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  Ninth  Florida  District.  In 
1913  Mr.  Dayton  was  chosen  for  the  distinc- 
tive honor  of  presenting  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Florida  to  the  United  States  Government 
the  statue  of  Dr.  John  Gorrie,  inventor  of  arti- 
ficial ice  and  mechanical  refrigeration.  At 
the  ceremony  for  placing  this  statue  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Washington  there  were  pres- 
ent representatives  from  twenty-six  different 
nations.  United  States  Senator  Bryan  of 
Florida  accepted  the  statue  for  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  close  of  his  senatorial 
term  in  Florida  Mr.  Dayton  spent  nearly  a 
year  as  counsel  for  the  estate  of  the  late  Count 
W.  M.  Redding  of  Havana,  Cuba.  This  busi- 
ness involved  frequent  trips  between  Havana 
and  New  York. 

On  his  return  to  Texas  Mr.  Dayton  resumed 
his  law  practice  at  Gainesville.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  County,  Texas  and  American  Bar 
Associations,  and  has  been  admitted  to  all  the 
courts  of  this  state,  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  local  and  Supreme 
courts  of  Michigan,  Florida  and  Illinois. 

Senator  Dayton  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  in  Texas  for  Grover  Cleveland,  and  has 
always  endeavored  to  exercise  a wholesome 
influence  in  politics  and  good  government. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Texas  he  was  elected 
to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  Session.  During  that  term  he 
was  the  joint  author  of  the  compulsorv  edu- 
cation law  and  also  assisted  in  writing  the 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  provid- 


ing free  text  books  for  the  children  of  Texas. 
From  the  House  he  entered  the  Senate  at  the 
organization  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Legislature, 
and  in  his  first  term  in  that  body  introduced 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a library  law,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  place  a library  in 
every  school  district  of  Cooke  County.  Sena- 
tor Dayton’s  bill  also  provided  for  redistrict- 
ing the  state  for  congressional  purposes.  In 
the  Thirty-sixth  Legislature  he  had  his  library 
law  amended  to  apply  to  all  common  school 
districts  in  Texas,  and  was  also  author  of  the 
Free  Text  Book  Bill  of  that  session.  He  was 
a joint  author  of  bills  providing  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  amendment  for  prohibi- 
tion and  woman  suffrage.  In  the  special  ses- 
sion of  1920  he  was  joint  author  with  Sena- 
tor Dean,  of  the  bill  enacted  in  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  poll  tax  for  all  per- 
sons wishing  to  vote. 

In  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  at  Hamilton, 
October  30,  1895,  Mr.  Dayton,  then  just  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a lawyer,  married 
Miss  Minnie  M.  Guymon.  She  is  a daughter 
of  Washington  and  Alice  (Atterbery)  Guy- 
mon, both  of  English  ancestry.  Her  father 
was  a merchant  at  Hamilton,  Illinois,  and  she 
is  the  oldest  of  three  children.  Her  brothers 
are  Walter  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
Roy  D.,  of  Orlando,  Florida.  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Dayton  reared  an  orphan  girl,  Amy  Guy- 
mon, giving  her  all  the  advantages  of  home 
training  and  education  as  though  she  was  their 
own  child.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  is  now  a teacher  in  the 
high  school  of  Augusta,  Illinois. 

Walter  Dearing  Cline.  Compared  to 
many  men  who  have  sought  fortunes  in  the 
petroleum  oil  district  of  Northern  Texas, 
Walter  Dearing  Cline  is  a veteran,  since  his 
experience  in  the  oil  business  in  Texas  covers 
a period  of  seventeen  years,  beginning  in  some 
of  the  fields  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  operations  of  the  Wichita 
field  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  his  success 
and  prominence  have  been  such  that  he  holds 
the  honor  of  being  president  of  the  Texas- 
Louisiana  Division  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association.  Another  interesting  dis- 
tinction is  that  his  home  city  of  Wichita  Falls, 
recognizing  his  qualifications  as  an  expert 
business  executive,  elected  him  mayor,  and  he 
is  the  present  head  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  of 
the  country. 
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Mr.  Cline  was  born  in  St.  Helena  Parish, 
Louisiana,  March  26,  1883,  son  of  O.  H.  and 
Cornelia  (Dearing)  Cline.  His  parents  repre- 
sented old  families  of  Louisiana.  Mayor 
Cline  grew  up  in  St.  Helena  Parish  and  fin- 
ished his  education  in  the  Methodist  State 
College  at  Jackson,  Louisiana.  There  has  been 
no  other  business  to  claim  his  chief  attention 
and  energy  since  early  manhood  than  that  of 
petroleum. 

On  coming  to  Texas  in  1903  he  was  at- 
tracted to  the  then  new  developments  at 
Humble,  northeast  of  Houston,  and  either 
individually  or  in  association  with  large  oil 
corporations  has  been  engaged  in  oil  produc- 
tion ever  since.  For  some  years  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Texas  Company  and  other 
large  concerns,  and  prior  to  coming  to  North 
Texas  had  charge  of  the  company’s  interests 
at  Laredo. 

Mr.  Cline  came  to  Wichita  County  in  April, 
1913,  and  was  one  of  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers attracted  to  the  new  field  following 
the  bringing  in  of  the  pioneer  well  at  Burkbur- 
nett.  His  business  sagacity  and  technical  re- 
sources made  him  noted  in  that  famous  field, 
and  he  would  be  named  easily  with  any  group 
credited  with  the  most  important  development 
and  productions.  Mr.  Cline  had  his  home  at 
Burkburnett  until  1917,  when  he  moved  to 
Wichita  Falls. 

A large  share  of  his  oil  producing  interests 
are  managed  through  the  corporation  of  the 
Cline  Oil  Company,  but  he  still  remains  a 
prominent  individual  producer.  His  interests 
are  largely  in  the  various  fields  of  Wichita 
County  and  in  adjacent  territory  in  Oklahoma. 
While  he  has  experienced  some  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  oil  business,  his  operations  on 
the  whole  have  brought  him  substantial  for- 
tune and  among  oil  men  he  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a man  of  sound,  ripe  judgment,  with 
an  efficiency  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  was. 
this  reputation  that  brought  him  the  post  of 
honor  as  president  of  the  oil  and  gas  associa- 
tion, as  above  noted. 

Mr.  Cline  is  not  altogether  new  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  municipal  administration,  since 
he  served  as  mayor  of  Burkburnett  while  liv- 
ing there.  In  April,  1920,  his  services  were 
commandeered  for  mayor  of  Wichita  Falls. 
With  more  than  fifty  thousand  population  and 
with  a larger  percentage  of  growth  during  the 
past  three  years  than  any  city  in  the  country, 
Wichita  Falls  has  acute  and  pressing  problems 
incident  to  such  a large  and  rapid  expansion. 
It  is  a problem  of  making  over  a country  town 


into  a city  and  involves  many  difficulties  such 
as  the  founders  of  such  ready  made  cities  as 
Gary,  Indiana,  never  had  to  meet.  In  the  solv- 
ing of  these  problems  Mr.  Cline  lias  brought 
to  bear  his  accustomed  skill,  sound  judgment 
and  administrative  ability.  Soon  after  becom- 
ing mayor  he  and  the  city  administration  se- 
cured the  direcct  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Kessler  of  Kansas  City,  one  of 
America’s  foremost  city  planners,  and  with  his 
co-operation  a comprehensive  and  intelligent 
program  affecting  all  phases  of  city  develop- 
ment is  being  worked  out,  the  details  of  which 
will  require  a period  of  years  to  perfect,  but 
the  plan  when  realized  will  prevent  the  waste 
due  to  conflicting  divergent  plans  and  the  un- 
organized efforts  of  enthusiastic  but  short- 
sighted civic  groups. 

With  all  these  responsibilities  Mr.  Cline  is 
one  of  the  very  busy  men  of  Wichita  Falls. 
He  is  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  Wichita 
Club,  Golf  Club,  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  Elks.  He  married  Miss  Ella 
Pipes,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  his  home 
neighborhood  in  St.  Helena  Parish.  Their  five 
children  are  Walter,  Helen,  Ella,  Irma  and 
Henry. 

Charles  G.  Thomas.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Legislature,  Charles  G.  Thomas  is  an 
honored  business  man  of  the  little  city  of 
Lewisville,  Denton  County,  and  has  lived  in 
that  section  of  Northern  Texas  practicallv  all 
his  life. 

He  was  born  near  Richardson  in  Dallas 
County,  December  10,  1879.  His  father, 
Charles  I.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Adair  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1836,  the  son  of  a farmer,  and 
acquired  a liberal  education,  graduating  from 
Georgetown  College  in  Kentucky.  After  the 
war  he  came  to  Texas,  and  at  Richardson 
continued  to  follow  his  profession  as  a teacher 
and  was  also  a merchant.  He  taught  his  first 
school  in  Texas  at  Rowlet  Creek.  In  1881 
he  removed  to  Lewisville,  and  continued  in 
the  dry  goods  business  in  that  city  until  five 
years  before  his  death,  when  he  retired.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Lewisville  and  one  of  its  directors, 
and  also  participated  in  the  organization  of 
the  Denton  County  National  Bank  at  Denton 
and  for  a time  was  a director.  He  also  owned 
a large  amount  of  farm  land.  He  was  doubt- 
less most  widely  known  in  the  different  Texas 
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communities  where  he  lived  because  of  his 
kindliness  of  character  and  his  high  religious 
devotion.  He  was  a Baptist,  a leader  in  the 
church  of  that  denomination  wherever  he  lived, 
served  many  years  as  a deacon,  and  was  an 
earnest  student  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  education  as  well. 
He  and  three  others  bought  a lot  and  presented 
it  for  school  purposes  at  Lewisville  soon  after 
he  became  a member  of  that  community,  and 
he  was  a trustee  of  the  local  schools.  He 
voted  as  a democrat,  but  was  not  active  in 
politics.  Charles  I.  Thomas,  who  died  in  1905, 
married  in  Collin  County,  Texas,  Miss  Emma 
Graham,  who  was  born  near  Kahoka,  Mis- 
souri, in  March,  1848.  She  died  in  1914.  Her 
father  came  to  Texas  after  the  Civil  war  and 
settled  at  Lebanon,  Collin  County.  Charles  I. 
Thomas  and  wife  had  two  children : Libia 
Mae,  wife  of  M.  D.  Fagg,  a Lewisville  mer- 
chant, and  Charles  Graham. 

Charles  Graham  Thomas  was  about  two 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved  to  Lewis- 
ville, and  he  completed  the  course  of  the  high 
school  there  when  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
then  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Baylor 
University,  and  was  graduated  A.  B.  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  He  was  the  youngest  grad- 
uate in  the  history  of  Baylor  University.  Dur- 
ing his  college  career  he  achieved  distinction 
as  a debater,  and  in  1899  he  and  Fred  Roberts 
constituted  the  Baylor  team  against  Texas 
University,  and  won  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  “Resolved  that  the  United  States 
should  exercise  permanent  control  over  the 
Philippine  Islands.”  Leaving  the  university 
Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  Lewisville  and  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  the  drv 
goods  business,  and  after  the  latter  retired 
was  for  a time  a partner  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Fagg.  He  established  a retail  lum- 
ber yard  at  Lewisville,  conducting  it  until  De- 
cember, 1914,  since  which  date  he  has  given 
all  his  time  to  a successful  business  in  real 
estate  and  insurance.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  cashiers  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Lewisville,  though  he  is  not  the  active  cashier. 
He  is  a director  of  that  bank  and  a stockholder 
in  the  Denton  County  National  Bank  at 
Denton. 

Mr.  Thomas  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  has  been  interested  in 
every  subsequent  campaign  both  in  the  state 
and  nation.  He  has  attended  a number  of 
state  conventions,  including  the  recent  one  at 
Fort  Worth.  He  was  an  original  Wilson  man, 


and  a warm  supporter  of  his  administration 
through  the  eight  years.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1917  as  represen- 
tative from  Denton  County,  and  was  twice  re- 
elected, having  no  opposition  in  the  primaries. 
In  the  Thirty-fifth  Legislature  Speaker  Fuller 
appointed  him  to  the  chief  House  committees 
on  appropriations,  banking  and  insurance.  He 
was  one  of  the  noble  “thirty-one”  who  sup- 
ported woman  suffrage  in  that  body  and  also 
of  the  minority  who  supported  submission  of 
a prohibition  amendment.  In  the  Thirty-sixth 
Legislature  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  appropriations  by  Speaker  R.  E. 
Thomason,  and  also  a member  of  the  commit- 
tees on  banks  and  banking  and  insurance  and 
the  rules  committee.  He  championed  the 
Hopkins  State  Depository  Law,  bringing  the 
bill  out  of  the  committee  on  a minority  report 
and  was  instrumental  in  securing  its  adoption 
by  the  House.  This  law  has  been  the  means 
of  giving  the  state  annually  more  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  interest  on  state 
deposits.  The  appropriations  committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  handled  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  twenty-nine  million  dollars  of  ap- 
propriations, and  only  three  amendments  were 
made  to  the  appropriation  bills  on  the  floor  of 
the  house.  Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Legislature  Mr.  Thomas  be- 
came a candidate  for  speaker  at  the  request 
of  his  friends,  and  was  chosen  without  oppo- 
sition. As  speaker  he  remained  neutral  in 
the  matter  of  legislation,  but  he  gained  high 
praise  for  the  impartial  and  considerate  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  his  duties  as  pre- 
siding officer.  Not  one  of  his  decisions  was 
appealed. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a factor  in  community 
affairs  since  he  left  college.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  delivered  more  speeches  than  any  other 
resident  in  Benton  County,  and  his  range  of 
subjects  is  a wide  one,  including  religious, 
political,  fraternal  and  educational  topics.  For 
eight  years  he  was  a member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  finally  resigning  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  interests. 

In  Denton  County  June  12,  1901,  Mr. 
Thomas  married  Miss  Roberta  Lovelace 
Everett,  who  was  born  in  that  county  in  1879, 
a daughter  of  R.  M.  Everett.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  daughters : Lillie  Marie,  a 
student  in  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Texas; 
Dorothy,  a student  in  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Austin  ; Miss  Charley  Dee  and  Helen, 
attending  the  Lewisville  grade  schools, 
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Charles  C.  Johnson,  a leading  stock 
farmer  of  Denton  County,  whose  home  is  at 
the  historic  Keep  and  Terry  Mill  place  near 
Sanger,  is  a son  of  the  late  Robert  Gregory 
Johnson,  whose  life  as  a pioneer  of  Denton 
County  deserves  an  important  tribute. 

Robert  Gregory  Johnson  was  a native  of 
Kentucky,  came  to  Texas  some  years  before 
the  Civil  war,  young  and  unmarried,  and  soon 
entered  the  employ  of  the  noted  character 
John  Chisholm,  the  cattle  man  who  laid  out 
and  established  the  Chisholm  trail,  over  which 
for  years  a large  part  of  Texas  cattle  was 
driven  to  Northern  pastures  and  markets. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  associated  with  Chisholm 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  eventually  de- 
veloped his  own  ranch  on  a portion  of  the  old 
Chisholm  place.  He  was  a Confederate  sol- 
dier in  the  war  and  afterward  developed  his 
livestock  business  on  Clear  Creek.  One  of 
his  locations  is  now  the  site  of  Charles  C. 
Johnson’s  ranch. 

For  more  than  half  a century  Robert  G. 
Johnson  was  a hewer  of  things  in  that  locality. 
He  was  not  educated  according  to  modern 
standards  of  education  but  could  transact  effi- 
ciently the  business  affairs  of  his  life  and  was 
a real  factor  in  the  development  work  of  the 
region.  He  lived  there  during  the  various 
Indian  raids  both  before  and  after  the  war, 
and  joined  with  other  pioneers  in  protecting 
stock  and  lives  from  the  invasions  of  the 
Comanches.  One  of  these  Indian  raids  prac- 
tically stripped  him  of  his  entire  stock  of 
horses,  which  were  driven  off  to  Indian  terri- 
tory and  sold.  His  experience  covered  the 
pioneer  period  of  the  Clear  Creek  locality.  He 
carried  a share  of  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities of  settlers,  and  witnessed  the  region 
around  him  grow  from  a wild  and  untamed 
grassy  waste  to  a well  ordered  agricultural 
community  of  wealthy  farmers. 

His  relation  to  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
locality  was  that  of  a good  citizen  and  believer 
in  his  Creator.  He  lived  a practical  and  use- 
ful life,  and  all  denominations  and  all  comers 
of  whatever  faith  received  of  his  aid.  His 
worth  was  universally  recognized  and  his  ex- 
perience proved  a book  of  revelation  to  the 
later  settlers,  his  reminiscences  covering  most 
of  the  important  incidents  and  events  that  hap- 
pened from  his  settlement  until  his  death.  He 
was  little  concerned  about  politics  and  never 
gave  his  membership  to  any  organization.  He 
was  a good  talker  and  enjoyed  the  company  of 
old  friends  or  of  people  of  his  pioneer  type  to 
the  full.  He  was  fond  of  visiting  with  folks 


from  his  old  home  back  East  and  with  people 
who  were  frontiersmen.  He  helped  everybody 
materially  or  spiritually  as  a neighbor.  He 
was  a man  of  medium  physique,  weighed  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  was  in  rugged 
health  until  old  age.  At  seventy-five  he  was 
still  active  in  the  saddle  and  rode  the  range  as 
eagerly  as  in  the  vigor  of  his  years.  His  cat- 
tle brands  were  numerous  from  first  to  last, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  being  the  “A”  on 
the  left  side. 

In  Denton  County  Robert  Johnson  married 
Eliza  Gregg,  his  second  wife  and  the  mother 
of  all  his  children.  She  died  about  1889.*  The 
death  of  Robert  G.  Johnson  occurred  March 
10,  1917,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  one 
month  and  one  day.  His  children  were : 
Robert  S.,  of  Clifton,  Arizona;  James  L.,  who 
died  unmarried  in  Denton  County ; Charles  C. ; 
and  Bessie,  wife  of  Ed  W.  Forrester,  of  Den- 
ton County. 

Charles  C.  Johnson  was  born  December  14, 
1879,  and  grew  up  on  the  lower  farm  of  his 
father  on  Clear  Creek.  He  was  practically 
brought  up  in  the  saddle,  and  his  limited 
schooling  came  from  the  “hills  and  hollows” 
while  he  was  following  after  the  cattle.  He 
lived  at  home  until  past  his  majority,  and  on 
starting  for  himself  moved  to  the  old  Keep 
and  Terry  Mill  place,  where  his  independent 
activities  have  been  carried  on  with  marked 
success.  His  chief  vocation  has  been  cattle 
raising,  and  most  of  the  stock  now  on  his 
place  comprises  good  grades  of  White  Face 
and  Shorthorn  breeds.  His  home  is  adjacent 
to  the  Cannon  School,  where  his  children  at- 
tend. Mr.  Johnson  is  a democrat  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  president  for  Mr.  Bryan 
in  1900. 

In  Denton  County  December  24,  1908,  he 
married  Miss  Alta  Roberts,  a native  of  Den- 
ton County  and  daughter  of  Berry  and  Mary 
(Kelley)  Roberts.  Her  father  was  a native 
of  Texas  and  her  parents  spent  their  lives 
as  farmers  in  the  Bolivar  community.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  born  December  27,  1885.  She 
was  one  of  six  children:  Oran,  of  Arizona; 
Berry,  Jr.,  of  Ross,  Montana;  Mrs.  Johnson; 
J.  Carlos,  of  Fort  Worth;  William  Garnett, 
of  Ross,  Montana;  and  Mary  O.,  wife  of 
Charles  T.  Trickey,  of  Fort  Worth.  The  two 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  Charles 
C.,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Berry. 

t 

Frank  M.  Glenn  has  lived  in  the  Texas 
Northwest  for  more  than  half  a century,  hav- 
ing come  to  the  state  when  the  memory  of  his 
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four  years’  service  as  a Confederate  soldier 
was  fresh  in  his  mind.  His  life  work  has  been 
done  in  the  Godley  community  of  Johnson 
County  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  surviving  soldiers  of  the  great 
war  between  the  states  who  are  still  active  in 
looking  after  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Glenn  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Alabama,  January  11,  1844,  a son  of  James  E. 
and  Sarah  (Bralley)  Glenn.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Samuel  Bralley.  James  E. 
Glenn  was  born  in  Greenville  District,  South 
Carolina,  married  in  Coffee  County,  Tennes- 
see, and  soon  afterward  moved  to  Alabama, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  working  his 
farm  with  free  labor.  While  not  a slave 
owner  and  while  he  died  before  the  war,  his 
family  sympathized  with  the  Southern  cause 
and  four  of  his  sons  were  Confederate  sol- 
diers. His  widow  followed  her  sons  to  Texas 
and  died  in  Hood  County  in  1868,  and  is 
buried  in  Fall  Creek  Cemetery.  The  three 
older  sons  all  enlisted  in  the  army  from  Texas. 
The  children  were:  Walter  B.,  who  died  at 
Godley;  James  E.,  who  died  while  a Con- 
federate soldier  and  was  buried  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi ; Andrew,  who  was  also  buried  in 
a soldier’s  grave  at  Jackson  ; Frank  M. ; Mary, 
who  died  in  Arkansas,  wife  of  William  Bold- 
ing; Sarah  E.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Ander- 
son Baker  and  died  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  of 
Indian  Territory ; Caroline,  who  married 
W.  B.  Massey  and  is  buried  at  Fall  Creek, 
Hood  County;  Angeline,  who  was  the  wife  of 
E.  S.  Randolph  and  died  in  Hood  County. 

Frank  M.  Glenn  never  attended  anything 
better  than  a log  cabin  schoolhouse.  His  only 
textbook  was  the  old  “blue  back”  speller,  and 
his  chief  study  was  reading  and  ciphering. 
As  a boy  he  acquired  the  principles  of  farm- 
ing on  the  old  place  in  Alabama,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  when  he  was  seventeen,  he  en- 
listed at  Cherokee  in  that  state  in  Company  L 
of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Cavalry,  under  Capt. 
J.  C.  Nelson,  Colonel  Lyons  and  O.  P.  Roddy. 
His  command  was  with  the  great  cavalry 
legion  of  General  Forrest,  and  he  fought  all 
through  the  war  under  that  leader.  His  first 
fight  was  near  Fort  Henry,  Kentucky.  He 
was  on  detail  at  Corinth  when  the  battles  were 
fought  there.  He  was  in  some  of  the  fighting 
around  Iuka,  in  the  engagement  at  Harris- 
burg, Kentucky,  in  some  minor  engagements 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  was  with  Forrest  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
was  in  Alabama  and  was  paroled  at  Decatur. 
Though  a soldier  almost  four  years  and  shar- 
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ing  in  the  strenuous  experience  of  a cavalry- 
man, he  had  only  one  close  call  for  his  life. 
That  was  at  Harrisburg,  where  he  and  his 
comrades  were  ordered  to  silence  a Federal 
battery.  Before  reaching  the  objective  a shell 
exploded,  fragments  of  which  knocked  him 
down  but  did  not  even  break  the  skin.  He 
was  carried  to  the  rear  supposed  to  be  dead, 
but  soon  recovered  his  senses  and  was  back 
in  the  fighting. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Glenn  returned  to  work 
where  he  left  off.  The  war  had  ended  as  he 
expected  it  would,  and  he  lost  only  four  years 
of  time  from  work,  all  he  had  to  lose.  He 
went  back  to  the  fields  and  got  between  the 
plow  handles  where  there  was  no  danger  from 
bullets  and  where  he  was  commander-in-chief. 
After  marriage  and  one  or  two  efforts  at  mak- 
ing a crop  in  Alabama  he  started  for  Texas 
to  join  his  brothers,  leaving  Franklin  County 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child  on  the  six 
day  journey  to  the  Lone  Star  State.  The 
journey  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock  was 
made  by  boat,  and  thence  overland  by  wagon 
to  Hood  County,  Texas.  His  resources  con- 
stituted his  team  and  wagon,  household  goods 
and  perhaps  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  cash.  The  first  year  he  tried  farming  in 
Parker  County,  but  the  grasshoppers  ate  up 
his  wheat  crop.  The  same  fall  he  moved  into 
Hood  County,  having  no  profits  for  his  year’s 
work.  On  new  land  in  Hood  County  he 
planted  corn,  and  had  a crop  which  tided  him 
over  the  following  year.  He  then  tried  both 
cotton  and  corn,  with  similar  success,  and 
during  the  twelve  years  he  remained  in  Hood 
County  he  accumulated  some  property,  bought 
and  improved  land,  but  abandoned  it  when  he 
came  to  Johnson  County  and  subsequently 
sold  it  for  ten  dollars  an  acre.  The  land  cost 
him  two  and  a half  dollars. 

In  June,  1879,  Mr.  Glenn  became  one  of  the 
first  permanent  settlers  in  the  Godley  locality 
of  Johnson  County.  Here  he  bought  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  at  three  dollars 
and  a half  an  acre,  and  subsequently  paid  a 
dollar  an  acre  for  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  grass  land.  He  built  a house,  fenced 
and  broke  such  of  the  land  as  was  needed  for 
crops,  and  the  first  few  years  had  every  en- 
couragement to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  as 
a crop  grower.  He  also  had  horses  and  cat- 
tle, and  has  continued  through  all  the  years 
raising  enough  to  supply  himself  and  now  and 
then  a surplus  for  market.  As  he  looks  over 
the  past  he  recalls  nothing  approaching  a dis- 
aster in  the  way  of  crop  failure,  he  had  no 
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fires,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  thieves.  The  peace  and  order  of 
his  community  seldom  had  disturbing  ele- 
ments, and  there  were  schools  maintained  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  country  youth. 

Mr.  Glenn  has  confined  himself  to  his  per- 
sonal affairs  as  a plain,  common  farmer.  The 
only  office  he  has  filled  was  trustee  of  his 
rural  school.  He  has  always  been  a demo- 
crat, casting  his  vote  for  president  as  soon  as 
his  disabilities  were  removed  after  the  war. 
He  helped  elect  two  democratic  presidents, 
Cleveland  and  Wilson.  Mr.  Glenn  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order  since  1876. 
Outside  of  his  farm  interests  he  is  a director 
of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Godley. 

One  of  the  first  acts  he  performed  after 
returning  from  the  army  was  to  marry  Cather- 
ine Hardy,  and  they  have  walked  together 
along  the  laborious  but  not  unfruitful  path  of 
life  for  fifty-six  years.  Mrs.  Glenn  was  born 
in  Franklin  County,  Alabama,  in  1844,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susan  (Darke) 
Hardy.  Some  brief  record  of  their  children 
is  as  follows:  Mollie,  wife  of  Jamas  W. 

Dockery,  of  New  Mexico,  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren; Bettie,  wife  of  A.  J.  Walker,  of  John- 
son County,  their  family  consisting  of  five ; 
Laura,  wife  of  Charles  Brown,  of  Godley,  and 
mother  of  one  child;  John  R.,  a farmer  near 
his  father,  who  married  Emma  Weatherly  and 
has  two  children;  Finis  B.,  who  lives  on  a 
farm  near  Frederick,  Oklahoma,  married  Mag- 
gie Weatherly,  and  has  one  child;  James  E., 
farming  near  the  old  homestead,  married 
Mittie  Terrell  and  has  two  children;  and 
George  Thomas,  who  is  station  master  at  Fort 
Worth  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  married 
Nora  Chaney.  Fifteen  grandchildren  comprise 
the  posterity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  in  the 
third  generation,  and  of  the  fourth  generation 
there  are  eight  great-grandchildren. 

H.  A.  De  Vaux.  The  story  of  Brecken- 
ridge’s  sudden  leap  into  fame  as  a great  oil 
center  and  population  metropolis  has  been 
referred  to  on  another  page  in  this  work. 
Some  interesting  and  definite  details  in  the 
progress  of  the  little  city  are  connected  with 
the  enterprise  of  one  individual,  H.  A.  De 
Vaux,  who  has  achieved  success  both  here 
and  elsewhere  as  a financial  manager  and 
promoter  of  building  improvement. 

Mr.  De  Vaux,  who  came  to  Breckenridge 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  early  in  1920,  has  in- 
augurated and  carried  out  more  extensive  en- 
terprises than  any  other  citizen.  Through  his 


energy  and  initiative  Breckenridge  has  a mod- 
ern and  much  needed  postoffice  building.  This 
he  built  and  equipped  according  to  the  speci- 
fications of  the  postoffice  department.  It 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Breckenridge  avenue 
and  Williams  street,  and  the  structure  cost 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  two 
stories,  the  entire  first  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
postoffice  and  the  second  floor  arranged  for 
offices.  As  a postoffice  in  point  of  facilities 
for  handling  mail  and  giving  service  to 
patrons  the  building  is  one  of  the  best  planned 
and  executed  in  the  state. 

Mr.  De  Vaux  also  owns  all  the  ground  on 
Williams  Street  from  Breckenridge  Avenue  to 
West  Court  Avenue.  This  he  has  improved 
with  a block  of  buildings  two  stories  high,  the 
first  floor  containing  seven  stores,  and  the 
second  floor  a modern,  first-class  hotel 
equipped  with  every  convenience,  rooms  hav- 
ing private  baths,  telephones,  etc.  This  struc- 
ture cost  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  De  Vaux  also  erected  the  building  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  costing 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  With  other 
associates  he  constructed  the  De  Vaux  and 
Freeman  Buildings,  and  two  adjoining  brick 
structures  on  Walker  Street,  each  two  stories 
high,  costing  about  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  upper  floors  are  for  offices,  while 
below  in  one  is  the  home  of  the  Oil  Exchange 
and  in  the  other  a motion  picture  house.  Other 
buildings  in  which  Mr.  De  Vaux  is  interested 
give  his  aggregate  of  investment  in  Brecken- 
bridge’s  permanent  improvements  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars.  Needless  to  say 
his  enterprise  in  promoting  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial improvements  of  the  city  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  local  citizens. 

Mr.  De  Vaux  was  born  at  LaPorte,  Iowa, 
but  was  reared  and  educated  at  Los  Angeles, 
whither  the  family  removed  when  he  was  a 
child.  He  lived  in  and  around  Los  Angeles 
until  he  came  to  Breckenbridee,  and  while 
there  gained  an  extensive  experience  in  build- 
ing enterprises. 

Pat  Carrigan.  Texas  has  produced  many 
splendid  soldiers,  fighting  men  and  tried  and 
tested  leaders  in  campaign  and  battle.  Rank- 
ing with  the  best  of  them  in  soldierly  courage 
and  valor  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  died 
in  action  on  the  fields  of  France  in  the  World 
war. 

In  Tuly,  1919,  in  response  to  a request  by 
the  Legislature,  Colonel  A.  W.  Bloor  of  Aus- 
tin gave  a formal  account  before  that  body  of 
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the  activities  of  the  142d  Infantry,  in  which 
he  was  commanding  officer,  while  in  France. 
He  described  its  important  achievements  in 
the  battle  of  October  8th,  and  the  only  name 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  speech  was  that  of 
Pat  Carrigan.  Colonel  Bloor  emphasized  the 
devotion  of  this  young  officer  to  duty  after 
receiving  a mortal  wound ; that  he  thought  not 
of  himself  but  of  others,  that  he  gave  up  his 
life  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a wounded  soldier, 
and  then  gave  a last  command  to  his  company 
without  thought  of  self,  and  after  the  com- 
mand dropped  dead. 

A soldier’s  death  came  to  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  He  was  born  in  Wichita  Falls, 
July  14,  1895.  He  was  christened  Alfred 
Holt  Carrigan,  Jr.,  but  his  uncle.  Judge  J.  H. 
Barwise  of  Fort  Worth,  named  him  “Pat” 
when  he  was  a baby  and  that  nickname  re- 
mained with  him.  The  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Wichita  Falls  is  named  Pat  Carri- 
gan Post.  His  parents  are  Judge  A.  H.  and 
Lucy  (Barwise)  Carrigan,  of  Wichita  Falls. 
The  career  of  his  father  as  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Wichita  bar  is  described  in 
the  following  sketch. 

Pat  Carrigan  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  in  Kemper  Mili- 
tary Institute  at  Boonville,  Missouri.  In  the 
fall  of  1916  he  entered  the  State  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  and  was  a student  there  until 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Al- 
most immediately,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1917, 
he  withdrew  from  his  studies,  went  to  San 
Antonio,  and  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  volun- 
teered in  the  regular  army.  He  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  Leon  Springs  training  camp 
to  prepare  himself  for  an  officer.  He  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  June  5,  1917,  and  remained  at 
Leon  Springs  until  the  14th  of  July,  when  he 
received  a commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
National  Guard  issued  by  the  adjutant  general 
of  Texas.  His  first  assignment  was  to  Com- 
pany K of  the  7th  Texas  Infantry,  National 
Guard.  This  regiment  was  nationalized  and 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  on  August  5, 
1917,  was  transferred  to  Camp  Bowie,  near 
Fort  Worth,  where  it  became  the  142d  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Infantry.  About  the 
first  of  November,  Pat  Carrigan  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  of  Company  L,  142d 
Infantry,  and  was  company  commander  in  the 
absence  of  the  captain,  though  still  retaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  trained  Company 
L and  with  it  and  the  regiment  as  part  of  the 
36th  Division  left  Fort  Worth  July  11,  1918, 


and  landed  in  France  August  1,  1918.  About 
the  first  of  October  the  36th  was  ordered  to 
the  front  to  support  the  Second  Division,  the 
36th  being  thrown  into  line  behind  the  Second 
about  the  6th  of  October.  The  position  occu- 
pied was  near  the  town  of  St.  Etienne,  be- 
tween Verdun  and  Rheims. 

On  the  morning  of  October  8th  his  brigade 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  Germans  and  drive 
them  back  and  establish  a line  about  four  miles 
in  front  of  their  first  position.  Pat  Carrigan 
was  second  in  command  of  his  company.  Ar- 
riving at  the  village  of  St.  Etienne,  the  ad- 
vance was  delayed  by  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments and  machine  gun  emplacements  located 
in  a small  cemetery.  The  company  commander 
reports  that  Lieutenant  Carrigan  volunteered 
to  take  his  company  through  the  wire  entan- 
glements and  capture  a machine  gun  nest. 
During  this  advance  one  of  his  privates  was 
wounded  and  became  fastened  in  the  barbed 
wire  and  could  not  get  out.  Lieutenant  Carri- 
gan, again  following  closely  the  reports  of  his 
superior  officers,  being  in  a place  of  safety, 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  wounded  man,  pulled 
him  out  of  the  barbed  wire  in  order  to  take 
him  to  a place  of  safety,  and  while  so  doing 
was  shot  through  the  neck  and  mortally 
wounded.  His  company  was  lined  up  in 
security  only  a few  feet  from  him.  He  turned 
to  them  and  gave  his  last  command,  “Boys, 
they  got  me,  now  go  and  get  them.”  He 
dropped  dead  and  a sergeant  by  the  name  of 
Clements  took  charge  of  the  company  and  in 
a few  moments  captured  the  machine  gun  nest 
of  about  sixty  machine  guns  and  about  one 
hundred  twelve  Germans,  and  brought  them 
back  into  the  American  lines. 

All  his  youthful  years  were  but  a prepara- 
tion for  these  few  minutes  of  glorious  action 
and  intrepid  achievement.  The  deeds  were  not 
denied  appropriate  recognition  after  his  death. 
The  field  marshal  of  the  French  army  issued 
two  citations  for  bravery  and  extraordinary 
heroism  in  battle,  and  also  issued  to  him  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  palm  for  distin- 
guished services.  Our  own  Government  gave 
Lieutenant  Carrigan  a citation  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  battle  and  for  giving  up  his 
life  in  an  effort  to  save  a wounded  soldier,  and 
also  issued  to  him  the  American  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  He  was  killed  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  October  8,  1918. 
His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  French  soil  in  the 
Romagne  Cemetery,  but  under  the  auspices  of 
the  War  Department  will  eventually  be  re- 
turned to  Texas. 
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Hon.  A.  H.  Carrigan  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
lawyers  of  Wichita  Falls,  where  for  over 
thirty  years  he  has  practiced  law  and  is  a for- 
mer judge  of  the  District  Court. 

Judge  Carrigan  is  descended  from  William 
Carrigan,  who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled 
in  North  Carolina  just  before  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  The  father  of  Judge  Carrigan 
was  A.  H.  Carrigan,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1828,  and  in  1851  moved  to 
Arkansas,  where  he  became  very  prominent  in 
business  and  public  affairs.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  delegates  to  the  Secession 
Convention  of  Arkansas.  During  the  Civil 
war  thtit  followed  he  was  captain  of  Company 
H of  the  Twentieth  Arkansas  Regiment,  later 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  war  was  discharged  on  account  of 
disabilities.  Besides  being  represented  by 
soldiers  in  the  war  for  independence  and  war 
of  secession  there  is  the  additional  military 
prestige  brought  to  the  family  name  by  the 
late  Pat  Carrigan,  son  of  Judge  Carrigan, 
whose  biography  precedes  this  sketch.  After  the 
Civil  war  Colonel  A.  H.  Carrigan,  Sr.,  served 
both  in  the  House  and  Senate  of  Arkansas, 
and  was  county  judge  of  Hempstead  County. 
He  married  Mary  Moore,  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Moore,  who 
came  to  Arkansas  in  1855.  She  died  in  1901 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Third  in  a family  of  nine  children,  Judge 
A.  H.  Carrigan  was  liberally  educated,  gradu- 
ated with  the  A.  B.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  and  in  1883  received  his  law 
degree  from  Cumberland  University  at  Le- 
banon, Tennessee.  He  practiced  for  several 
years  at  Texarkana  before  locating  at  Wichita 
Falls  in  1888.  He  was  soon  known  as  a man 
of  special  attainments  in  that  then  modest 
town  of  North  Texas,  and  ten  years  after  go- 
ing there,  in  1898,  was  elected  judge  of  the 
District  Court.  He  filled  that  office  twelve 
successive  years,  three  terms,  and  then  retired 
to  private  practice,  in  which  he  has  since  suc- 
cessfully engaged  during  the  past  decade. 

Judge  Carrigan  is  a democrat,  a Knight 
Templar,  Mason  and  Elk,  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  been  actively 
identified  with  most  of  the  movements  which 
have  brought  prosperity  to  Wichita  Falls.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

December  10,  1901,  Tudge  Carrigan  married 
the  daughter  of  one  of  Wichita  County’s  old- 
est and  most  successful  citizens,  Miss  Lulu 
Barwise,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  H.  Barwise. 


Four  children  were  born  to  their  marriage: 
Annie,  Alfred  H.  (Pat),  Joseph  and  Elizabeth. 

William  S.  Tucker  during  an  active  life 
in  Northern  Texas  has  been  identified  in  a 
progressive  manner  with  farming  and  various 
business  interests,  and  for  a number  of  years 
has  lived  at  Godley  in  Johnson  County,  where 
he  was  formerly  a ginner  and  miller  in  addi- 
tion to  farming. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  born  near  Garland,  in 
Dallas  County,  November  6,  1860.  His  father, 
Charles  Master  Tucker,  was  a native  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  reared  there  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  then  came  to  the  United  States 
with  a sister.  They  made  their  first  stop  in 
Illinois.  His  only  capital  was  his  labor,  and 
for  two  years  he  worked  as  a farm  hand,  and 
his  sister  also  worked  out  and  remained  in 
Illinois  until  married.  For  a year  Charles  M. 
Tucker  worked  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  about  the  time  he  attained  his  majority  he 
started  for  the  Southwest,  arriving  in  Texas 
in  1853.  He  located  in  Collin  County,  near 
the  present  town  of  Saxe,  worked  as  a farm 
hand  there  two  years,  and  after  his  marriage 
in  Dallas  County  established  his  home  near 
Garland.  He  regarded  Texas  as  his  perma- 
nent home,  and  when  Texas  seceded  and  went 
into  the  Confederacy  he  remained  loyal  to  his 
faith  and  joined  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  a teamster  and  was  with  the  troops  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  con- 
tinuing on  duty  until  the  war  ended.  He  then 
resumed  farming,  bought  land,  paying  five  and 
a half  dollars  an  acre  for  the  first  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  accumulated  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  acres,  with  four  sets  of  improvements 
and  a large  part  under  cultivation.  He  was 
a successful  stockman,  and  for  a number  of 
years  fed  and  fattened  livestock  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Kansas  City. 

Charles  M.  Tucker  was  a democrat,  tried  to 
cast  his  vote  intelligently,  but  was  never  in- 
terested in  politics  to  the  extent  of  holding  an 
office.  Charles  M.  Tucker,  who  died  in  1900, 
married  Miss  Ivibby  Kirby,  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky and  daughter  of  William  Kirby.  The 
Kirby  family  came  to  Texas  before  Mr. 
Tucker.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Tucker  died  in 
1913.  She  reared  the  following  children: 
William  S.,  of  Godley;  Elihu  Henderson, 
better  known  as  Dick,  a resident  of  Garland ; 
Tesse  F.,  a farmer  near  the  old  homestead; 
and  Columbus,  also  of  Garland. 
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William  S.  Tucker  grew  up  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Dallas  County  and  acquired  a 
common  school  education.  From  his  farm  he 
learned  the  practical  side  of  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  and  adopted  that  as  his  chief 
vocation  when  he  attained  manhood.  His 
first  home  was  three  and  a half  miles  northeast 
of  Garland,  and  for  three  years  he  was  a ten- 
ant on  the  old  farm.  He  then  bought  an  ad- 
joining tract,  and  continued  his  efforts  as  a 
grain  and  cotton  raiser  until  he  left  the  county 
and  came  to  Johnson  County  on  August  11, 
1910.  Locating  at  Godley,  Mr.  Tucker  en- 
gaged in  the  gin  business  with  S.  L.  Hard- 
castle  as  the  successor  of  Newman  & Tucker, 
and  they  continued  the  joint  operation  of  the 
plant  five  years.  During  his  third  year  in  this 
locality  Mr.  Tucker  bought  a farm  almost  ad- 
joining the  townsite,  and  much  of  his  time 
since  then  has  been  taken  up  with  its  operation. 
After  selling  his  interest  in  the  gin  to  his 
partner  together  they  then  purchased  a flour 
mill  at  Godley,  and  a year  later  Mr.  Tucker 
became  sole  owner  of  the  mills.  He  continued 
their  operation  until  January,  1921,  when  he 
exchanged  the  property  for  lands  and  other 
considerations,  and  since  then  has  confined 
his  efforts  entirely  to  farming. 

At  his  old  home  locality  in  Dallas  County 
Mr.  Tucker  married  in  September,  1885,  Miss 
Mary  C.  Garrison,  who  was  born  near  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina,  September  2,  1866, 
daughter  of  William  and  Nannie  (Poovey) 
Garrison.  When  she  was  four  years  of  age 
her  parents  moved  to  Arkansas,  living  for 
seven  years  in  Bradley  County  and  then  for  a 
time  in  Washington  County,  until  the  family 
drove  through  to  Dallas  County  in  1879.  Her 
father  throughout  the  war  served  as  a soldier 
in  the  Confederate  army,  but  was  never 
wounded  or  captured.  His  active  career  was 
spent  as  a farmer,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-one  and  is  buried  at  Pleasant  Valley 
near  Garland.  After  his  death  his  widow 
bought  and  paid  for  with  the  aid  of  her  chil- 
dren the  farm  on  which  she  now  resides.  She 
was  born  August  22,  1846.  Mrs.  Garrison  had 
the  following  children:  Mrs.  Tucker;  James 
P.,  of  Dallas  County;  Augustus,  who  died  un- 
married; Emma,  wife  of  Marion  Fudge,  of 
Southern  Texas;  John,  who  died  at  Godley, 
leaving  five  children;  William,  of  Dallas 
County;  Estelle,  the  deceased  wife  of  Frank 
Boyd,  living  near  Armstrong,  Oklahoma ; 
Nannie,  wife  of  Will  Sebastian,  of  Garland; 
and  Lois,  wife  of  Clifford  Thompson,  of 
Garland. 


At  occasions  of  family  reunions  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tucker  have  the  place  of  honor  among 
a large  number  of  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. The  oldest  of  their  children  is  Bar- 
settie,  wife  of  Jo  Daniel,  near  Garland.  Their 
children  are  Aleen,  William,  Cecil,  Jo  Bailey, 
Clois,  Mary  and  Woodrow.  Jewel  Tucker 
is  the  wife  of  James  T.  McEntee,  of  Rowlett, 
Texas,  with  children  Annie,  Agnes,  Evelyn, 
J.  O.  and  Patrick.  Frances,  the  third  daugh- 
ter, is  the  wife  of  Frank  Gibbs,  of  Cleburne, 
and  has  three  sons,  Marvin,  F.  W.  and  Charles 
Landon.  Willie  is  the  wife  of  Wyatt  Griffith, 
of  Port  Arthur,  Texas.  Ada  married  Jesse 
Thompson,  of  Rowlett,  and  has  childfen  as 
follows : Paul  Clifton,  Ada  Fay,  Aubrey  and 
Edwin.  Charles,  the  second  oldest  son,  is 
also  a resident  of  Port  Arthur  and  was  the 
soldier  representative  of  the  family,  spending 
nine  months  in  Camp  Bowie  at  Fort  Worth 
as  a member  of  Bakery  Company  No.  371, 
being  discharged  at  the  close  of  1918.  Sidney 
lives  at  Godley,  and  by  his  marriage  to  Thelma 
Allard  has  a son,  Perry  Wilburn.  James, 
always  known  to  his  family  and  acquaintances 
as  Dick,  lives  at  Godley  and  married  Tina 
Markham.  The  two  younger  children,  still 
in  the  home  circle,  are  Horace  Jesse  and 
Maria. 

Mr.  Tucker  has  always  been  aligned  with 
the  democratic  party  but  has  been  satisfied  to 
cast  his  vote.  He  is  a member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Mrs. 
Tucker  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Charles  Cabell  Bradford,  M.  D.  Besides 
the  earnest  and  capable  work  done  by  Doctor 
Bradford  in  the  Godley  locality  of  Johnson 
County  his  name  serves  to  introduce  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  Northern  Texas, 
where  the  Bradfords  established  a home  more 
than  sixty  years  ago. 

Doctor  Bradford  is  a descendant  of  the 
Virginia  Colonial  family  of  Bradfords,  a name 
long  held  in  high  esteem  in  that  old  state.  The 
great-great-grandmother  of  Doctor  Bradford 
was  a Monroe,  a niece  of  President  Monroe. 

Edward  Cabell  Bradford,  father  of  Doctor 
Bradford,  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Mis- 
souri. He  was  one  of  four  children  to  come 
to  Texas.  His  brother  William  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Wise  County,  where  he  was  a 
local  Methodist  minister  and  reared  a family 
of  five  children,  and  died  in  Knox  County, 
Texas.  His  sister  Harriet  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Browder,  lived  many  years  in  Knox 
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County  and  is  buried  there.  Hervey  Bradford 
was  long  a resident  of  Tarrant  County,  but 
spent  his  last  years  in  the  Plains  country  of 
Texas. 

Edward  Cabell  Bradford  came  to  Texas 
when  a young  man  in  company  with  his 
brother  William  and  located  at  Cedar  Hill  in 
Dallas  County.  He  left  there  early  in  1857 
and  identified  himself  with  the  stock  busi- 
ness. When  the  war  broke  out  he  left  his 
farm  and  range  to  enter  the  Confederate 
army,  and  while  he  was  away  his  stock  dis- 
appeared. After  the  war  he  moved  to  Tar- 
rant County,  where  he  built  a log  house  four 
miles* west  of  Mansfield,  on  the  Mansfield- 
Weatherford  Road.  Subsequent  years  brought 
a steady  increase  in  his  fortune,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  provided  a good  living  for  a 
family  of  children,  eleven  of  whom  grew 
to  mature  years  and  gave  him  their  filial  affec- 
tion. When  he  died  at  his  old  home  in  1889, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  he  left  a quarter  sec- 
tion of  land  substantially  improved.  He  was 
interested  in  public  matters,  always  voted  as 
a democrat,  but  sought  no  office.  He  was 
reared  a Presbyterian,  but  his  church  for 
many  years  was  the  Methodist.  His  wife 
was  Miss  Sidney  Smith,  also  of  Mercer 
County,  Missouri,  who  rode  to  Texas  on 
horseback  when  a young  girl  of  fifteen  in  com- 
pany with  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Bradford. 
She  stopped  near  Decatur  and  soon  afterward 
married.  This  good  old  pioneer  woman  died 
in  1914,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Of  her 
thirteen  children  all  but  two  grew  up.  James 
Frederick,  a merchant  at  Mansfield;  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Stark,  of  Polytechnic,  Fort  Worth;  Mrs. 
I.  W.  Bass,  of  Fort  Worth;  Nannie,  a teacher 
in  the  Fort  Worth  public  schools;  Mrs.  Hol- 
brook Chalmers,  of  Denton  County;  Sam  G., 
of  Mansfield;  Thomas  B.,  of  Joshua,  Texas; 
Ben  E.,  a real  estate  man  of  Polytechnic,  Fort 
Worth ; Dr.  C.  C.  Bradford ; Mrs.  George 
Hackler,  of  Mansfield ; and  Henry,  associated 
with  his  brother  in  the  real  estate  and  drug 
business  at  Polytechnic. 

Charles  Cabell  Bradford  was  born  at  the 
old  farm  near  Mansfield,  September  4,  1877. 
That  was  the  environment  in  which  he  grew 
up,  and  from  the  country  schools  he  attended 
the  Mansfield  schools  and  subsequently  the  old 
Terrell  School,  now  the  North  Texas  Normal 
College.  During  his  student  career  he  taught 
a number  of  terms  and  thus  earned  the  means 
for  his  higher  and  professional  education.  He 
was  in  the  school  room  as  a teacher  for  seven 
years,  beginning  in  the  Center  Point  district 


■of  Tarrant  County  and  finishing  as  a teacher 
at  Yashto  in  Clay  County. 

Doctor  Bradford  spent  four  years  in  the 
University  of  Texas  Medical  School  at  Gal- 
veston, graduating  in  1910,  and  for  one  year 
was  interne  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  at  Hous- 
ton and  later  assistant  house  surgeon  in  Pales- 
tine for  six  months.  He  practiced  four  years 
at  Franklin,  Texas,  and  since  1915  has  been 
busied  with  a large  practice  at  Godley  and  in 
connection  is  giving  his  personal  supervision 
to  a farm  nearby,  growing  grain  and  stock. 

Once  a teacher,  always  interested  in  educa- 
tion, Doctor  Bradford  is  serving  his  fourth 
year  as  a member  of  the  Godley  School  Board. 
He  is  a past  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at 
Franklin,  a past  master  of  the  Blue  Lodge 
at  Godley,  and  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

At  Bremond,  Texas,  September  19,  1915, 
Doctor  Bradford  married  Miss  Mabel  Hearne, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Bremond  and  fin- 
ished her  education  in  the  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Georgetown.  For  a time  she  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Bremond.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Bradford  have  two  children,  Mary  Charline 
and  John  Hearne. 

Isaac  Thomas  Vickers.  For  more  than 
half  a century  the  locality  around  Godley  in 
Johnson  County  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Vickers  family.  They  were  pioneers  in  point 
of  time,  also  from  the  standpoint  of  construc- 
tive labors,  and  in  many  ways  have  upheld  the 
moral  and  civic  forces  that  have  made  that 
one  of  the  most  advanced  rural  communities 
in  this  part  of  the  state. 

In  this  locality  Isaac  Thomas  Vickers  spent 
practically  all  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
McLean  County,  Kentucky,  October  27,  1865, 
but  the  following  year  accompanied  his  father 
and  other  children  to  Texas.  Flis  father, 
Isaac  Vickers,  was  also  a native  of  McLean 
County,  Kentucky,  a son  of  John  Vickers,  a 
native  of  the  British  Isles.  John  Vickers 
owned  a small  farm  and  some  slave  property 
in  Kentucky.  His  family  consisted  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Besides  Isaac  an- 
other son,  Daniel,  came  to  Texas,  but  spent 
his  last  years  in  Florida.  Isaac  Vickers  ac- 
quired a country  school  education  in  Kentucky, 
and  though  a Southerner  in  sentiment  did  not 
participate  in  the  war.  When  he  sold  out 
his  interests  in  Kentucky  he  had  a capital  of 
perhaps  two  thousand  dollar^  to  start  him  in 
Texas.  He  made  the  journey  from  McLean 
County  by  boat  down  the  Green  River  to  the 
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Ohio,  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  thence 
by  railroad  train  to  Dallas,  and  from  there 
came  on  to  Johnson  County.  He  was  the  first 
settler  in  the  region  of  what  is  now  Godley, 
and  his  home  was  for  several  years  called 
“The  Lone  House.”  It  was  located  a mile 
and  a half  north  of  where  the  Village  of  God- 
ley  has  since  grown  up.  He  was  probably 
the  first  to  break  the  soil  on  the  prairie  of 
this  locality.  He  bought  Johnson  County 
school  land,  and  provided  as  a family  shelter 
a double  log  house.  The  first  lumber  used  on 
his  place  was  hauled  from  Dallas  with  ox 
teams,  and  later,  when  he  built  a frame  house 
to  succeed  the  log  cabin,  he  hauled  the  lumber 
from  Fort  Worth.  Isaac  Vickers  remained  a 
factor  in  that  locality  for  a third  of  a century, 
until  his  death  in  1899,  and  was  always  a 
successful  farmer  and  stockman,  leaving  an 
estate  of  about  five  hundred  acres.  He  was  a 
good  citizen  as  well,  and  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  when  the 
county  farm  was  purchased  and  when  the 
courthouse  was  built,  which  subsequently 
burned.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  of  Cleburne,  a democrat  in  politics,  and 
for  many  years  was  a deacon  in  the  Godley 
Baptist  Church.  Any  school  or  church  enter- 
prise found  his  heart  and  his  purse  ready  to 
help,  and  the  Baptist  Church  and  its  institu- 
tions were  greatly  benefited  by  his  aid.  He 
lived  to  see  the  country  settled  up  around 
him,  and  among  his  neighbors  he  always  ex- 
ercised a kindly  and  beneficial  influence. 
When  people  disagreed  and  needed  an  arbiter 
he  was  called  on  to  intervene  and  find  a way 
out. 

Isaac  Vickers  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  there  are  two  children,  Mrs.  Mollie 
Cretcher,  of  Dublin,  Texas,  and  Fred  Vickers, 
a resident  of  Missouri.  His  second  wife  was 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Farley,  who  died  in  1867, 
mother  of  the  following  children : Miss  Mattie 
of  Godley;  Sallie,  wife  of  H.  Frank  Long,  of 
Godley;  Robert  B.,  of  Cleburne;  John  P., 
who  died  at  Dublin,  Texas,  leaving  a family; 
Fannie,  wife  of  Brown  Douglas,  of  Cleburne; 
Isaac  Thomas ; and  Cornelia,  who  died  un- 
married. 

Isaac  Thomas  Vickers  grew  up  in  a com- 
munity that  had  practically  no  school  facili- 
ties and  his  education  has  been  absorbed  from 
the  experience  of  a busy  life  rather  than 
from  schools  and  books.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  majority  he  helped  his  father  on  the  farm, 
and  then  bought  the  old  homestead,  his  father 
remaining  with  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  From 


youth  up  Mr.  Vickers  has  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  growing  of  crops  and  livestock, 
though  from  time  to  time  other  interests  have 
demanded  his  abilities  and  energy. 

During  his  early  manhood  a village  was 
started  near  the  old  homestead  known  as  God- 
lev,  and  his  enterprise  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  much  of  its  subsequent  history.  He 
was  a stockholder  in  the  construction  of  a pri- 
vate schoolhouse,  which  eventually  was  turned 
over  to  the  village.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters and  builders  of  the  present  independ- 
ent telephone  system,  and  was  president  of  the 
company.  He  was  also  a stockholder  and  di- 
rector in  the  mill  and  elevator.  About  that 
time  or  a little  later  he  was  for  a year  absent 
from  his  farm  and  actively  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  at  Godley  as  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Griffith,  Vickers  & Crosier.  Still  later 
Mr.  Vickers  had  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  and 
has  been  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  that  substantial  banking  institution  from 
the  beginning.  It  was  chartered  with  a capital 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  first 
vice  president  was  J.  F.  Love,  and  the  cashier 
from  the  beginning  of  the  bank  has  been 
John  R.  Beaver. 

Mr.  Vickers  is  one  of  the  progressive  busi- 
ness men  and  citizens  of  Johnson  County  who 
have  realized  the  advantage  of  permanent 
highway  building.  When  the  county  approved 
a bond  issue  of  two  million  dollars  to  provide 
a system  of  good  roads  Mr.  Vickers  was 
chosen  to  represent  District  No.  2 in  advising 
the  proper  expenditure  of  this  sum,  and  is 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Advisory 
board.  He  has  always  held  to  the  political 
faith  of  his  forefathers,  and  in  1888  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland. 
At  different  times  he  has  been  a delegate  to 
Congressional,  representative  and  district 
conventions. 

Since  he  was  fourteen  he  has  been  a zealous 
communicant  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  is 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  at  Godley 
and  was  a member  of  the  building  committee 
when  the  house  of  worship  was  erected.  He 
has  also  contributed  substantially  to  the  con- 
struction of  two  other  Baptist  churches  in 
that  locality.  He  and  his  family  were  workers 
and  contributors  to  the  various  war  causes  in 
their  community,  including  Liberty  Bonds, 
Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  with  others 
he  is  proud  of  the  local  patriotic  record,  since 
the  Godley  community  raised  its  quota  every 
time. 
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In  Johnson  County  December  20,  1891,  Mr. 
Vickers  married  Miss  Cora  Ryburn,  a native 
of  Mississippi.  She  was  brought  to  Texas 
when  six  years  of  age  and  was  reared  in  Hood 
County.  Her  father,  Frank  Ryburn,  was  a 
Mississippi  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  after  coming  to  Texas  devoted  his  life  to 
farming  and  stock  raising.  He  died  some  ten 
years  ago.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Vickers  was 
Sarah  Armstrong.  Their  children  were: 
James  A.  Ryburn,  of  Fort  Worth;  Cassie, 
who  died  as  the  wife  of  I.  A.  Stewart;  Mrs. 
Vickers,  who  was  born  in  1870;  Robert  H., 
a physician  at  Dillon,  Montana;  Jessie,  wife 
of  J.  W.  Crosier,  of  Godley;  and  Frank  M., 
of  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Several  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vickers  have  already  earned  for  themselves 
places  of  influence  in  their  communities  and 
chosen  vocations.  The  oldest,  Paul  T.,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
after  teaching  for  a short  time  adopted  journ- 
alism and  is  now  associate  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  Daily  Tribune ; C.  Edwin,  the  second 
son,  finished  his  education  in  Baylor  Univer- 
sity and  also  took  up  newspaper  work  and  is 
now  publisher  of  the  Port  Lavaca  Wave.  He 
married  Miss  Goldie  Garrett  and  has  a daugh- 
ter, Geraldine.  The  third  of  the  family,  Beth, 
is  the  wife  of  Roscoe  Carlisle,  of  Eastland, 
Texas.  Miss  Tommie  is  a teacher  and  is  now 
a student  in  Baylor  University.  The  only 
farmer  son  is  Isaac  N.  The  youngest  is  Miss 
Dorothy. 

Wiley  Luther  Robertson.  In  very  few 
business  enterprises  of  importance  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  found  men  occupying  leading  offi- 
cial positions  who  have  not  had  special  train- 
ing for  the  same.  Competition  is  keen  in  the 
business  world,  and  in  every  line  the  quick 
judgment,  foresight  and  expediency  that  can 
only  be  the  result  of  experience  are  essential. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  banking,  that  focus 
of  financial  strength  that  largely  determines 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  a community. 
In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to 
one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Wiley  Luther  Robertson,  active  vice  president 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
whose  business  training  since  he  left  college 
has  been  exclusively  in  the  financial  field. 

Wiley  Luther  Robertson  was  born  at  Mexia, 
Limestone  County,  Texas,  in  1872.  His 
parents  were  S.  L.  and  Rhoda  (French)  Rob- 
ertson, both  prominent  families,  the  Robert- 
sons in  particular  having  long  been  conspicu- 


ous in  state  history.  When  Mr.  Robertson 
was  nine  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Baird 
in  Callahan  County,  West  Texas,  where  he 
had  public  school  advantages  and  later  a col- 
legiate course  in  Baylor  University,  in  which 
institution  he  was  a student  for  two  years.  He 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  September  8,  1891,  and 
within  a few  days  of  the  organization  of  the 
City  National  Bank  became  identified  with  the 
institution  as  bookkeeper,  and  has  continued 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  and 
more,  steadily  rising,  step  by  step,  displaying 
banking  ability  and  securing  the  experience 
that  so  well  fits  him  for  his  present  prominent 
position.  Mr.  Robertson  is  the  oldest  of  the 
bank’s  official  family  in  point  of  service,  and 
his  judgment  was  consulted  in  the  negotiations 
that  were  consummated  in  the  spring  of  1920, 
whereby  the  City  National  Bank  consolidated 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  form- 
ing the  present  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. At  that  time  Mr.  Robertson  became 
active  vice  president  of  this  great  new  institu- 
tion, which  has  deposits  of  over  $22,000,000. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  a family  man  and  property 
owner.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia 
Young,  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  they  have  had 
four  children:  Luther,  who  passed  away  June 
25,  1920,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
Henry,  Ernest  and  Virginia.  With  his  family 
Mr.  Robertson  belongs  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Wichita  Falls,  in  which  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Deacons.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church 
edifice  for  this  congregation,  a magnificent 
structure  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1921, 
and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  building  com- 
mittee that  had  the  work  in  charge.  It  cost 
more  than  $400,000,  and  is  a credit  to  the  con- 
gregation, building  committee  and  city.  He 
is  very  active  in  civic  afifairs,  deeming  it  the 
duty  of  good  citizenship,  and  for  a number  of 
years  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Robertson  is  not 
only  held  in  high  regard  in  this  city  but  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  bankers 
in  Northwest  Texas. 

W.  Young  Barnett.  While  for  a brief 
period  he  was  a merchant,  the  catalogue  of 
activities  of  W.  Young  Barnett  identified  him 
with  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  successful  men  in  that  field 
until  quite  recently  when  he  turned  over  the 
management  of  his  ranch  to  a younger  genera- 
tion and  retired  to  his  home  at  Krum.  Mr. 
Barnett  has  been  a resident  of  Denton  County 
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a third  of  a century,  and  his  entire  life  has 
been  spent  in  Northern  Texas. 

He  was  born  a mile  north  of  Plano  in 
Collin  County,  November  16,  1857.  His 
father,  George  W.  Barnett,  was  a Texas 
pioneer,  going  to  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  Republic  in  1844,  more  than  a year  before 
Texas  became  a state.  He  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky and  when  he  was  three  years  of  age  his 
parents  moved  to  Mississippi.  He  grew  up 
at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  and  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Texas.  He 
absorbed  most  of  his  education  while  working 
around  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  Red 
River  County.  He  swept  out  the  office,  did 
other  duties,  and  when  he  left  it  was  said 
that  he  was  capable  of  drawing  up  any  kind 
of  a document.  In  Texas  he  clerked  for  the 
noted  old  time  merchant  C.  C.  Alexander, 
but  subsequently  began  farming  and  raising 
stock  near  Plano.  He  acquired  a headright  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  on  his  landed 
estate  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  prominent  men  of  his  locality,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  states 
joined  the  Confederate  army  in  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston’s  command.  He  was  in  the  Western 
or  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  went 
through  the  war  as  a private.  He  was  never 
wounded  or  captured,  and  his  chief  loss  was  a 
financial  one  due  to  the  freeing  of  his  slaves 
and  the  neglect  of  his  affairs  while  in  the 
army.  George  W.  Barnett  had  many  interests 
in  a busy  lifetime.  He  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing democrat,  proved  an  effective  aid  to  many 
candidates  in  his  party,  was  a member  of  the 
Progressive  Christian  Church,  a Master 
Mason,  and  was  well  read  and  informed  and 
enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  social  contact 
with  his  fellow  men. 

George  W.  Barnett,  who  died  in  1882,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  married  at  Plano  Miss 
Letitia  Hawkins  Foreman,  who  survived  him 
some  ten  years  and  was  about  seventy-two 
when  she  died.  She  was  born  at  Bardstown, 
Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  and  was  brought 
to  Texas  in  1852  by  her  parents,  William  and 
Ruth  (Chenoweth)  Foreman,  from  Illinois. 
Her  mother  was  a descendant  of' Lord  Balti- 
more, founder  of  Maryland  Colony.  The  chil- 
dren of  George  W.  Barnett  and  wife  were : 
Katie,  who  died  at  Plano  in  1886,  wife  of  J.  T. 
Kendrick;  W.  Young;  Corrie,  wife  of  H.  L. 
Graham,  of  Gainesville,  Texas;  Joseph  F., 
of  Newcastle,  Texas;  Linnie,  wife  of  Joseph 
H.  Gullege,  of  Plano;  Miss  Cappie,  of  Plano; 
Mart,  who  married  Jennie  Bryant  and  died 


at  Dallas ; and  Donnie,  wife  of  E.  A.  Car- 
penter, of  Plano. 

W.  Young  Barnett  spent  his  youth  on  the 
old  homestead  near  Plano  and  attended  coun- 
try school  there,  remaining  at  home  and  assist- 
ing his  father  on  the  farm  until  past  his  major- 
ity. When  he  left  home  he  located  near 
Anna  in  Collin  County,  and  during  1883-84 
was  a merchant  in  that  village,  associated  with 
Capt.  J.  L.  Greer.  After  that  he  resumed 
farming  and  stock  raising,  and  for  thirty- 
five  years  that  was  his  main  line  of  business. 
About  a year  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Barnett 
moved  to  Denton  County  and  settled  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  county,  near  Krum. 
He  began  here  with  a small  farm  which  cost 
eight  dollars  an  acre.  As  his  needs  and  means 
justified  he  extended  his  land  purchases  until 
the  average  price  of  land  reached  seventeen 
dollars  and  a half  an  acre.  His  personal 
efforts  and  business  management  have  con- 
stituted an  important  factor  in  the  rural  de- 
velopment of  that  vicinity.  Many  years  ago 
he  built  one  of  the  good  country  homes  of  the 
county,  and  it  is  still  in  service,  known  as  the 
old  ranch  house,  now  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter Ava.  On  the  extensive  tracts  of  land  that 
came  under  his  possession  he  improved  five 
homes,  subsequently  occupied  by  his  married 
children,  and  he  brought  under  cultivation 
some  six  hundred  acres  of  soil.  As  a live- 
stock man  Mr.  Barnett  worked  consistently 
toward  higher  standards  of  animal  husbandry. 
His  cattle  have  been  high  grades  of  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus  and  Herefords,  his  hogs  were  the 
Red  Durocs,  and  another  profitable  feature 
of  his  enterprise  was  the  mule  industry.  Mr. 
Barnett  continued  active  on  the  farm  until 
1919,  when  he  established  his  home  at  Krum. 
He  had  helped  establish  the  Continental  Bank 
at  Krum  and  was  vice  president  and  a direc- 
tor, and  is  still  a stockholder  in  its  successor, 
the  Farmers  and  Merchants  State  Bank. 

Mr.  Barnett  was  reared  in  a Christian  home 
and  has  always  regarded  religion  as  a cause 
worthy  of  his  support  and  active  interest.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Baptists,  who  founded 
the  Plainview  Baptist  Church  near  the  Bar- 
nett ranch,  being  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  and  deacon  of  the  congregation 
many  years.  Every  Sunday  he  was  at  his 
place  in  this  church,  and  in  the  Sunday  school 
was  either  teacher  or  superintendent  and  fre- 
quently was  a delegate  to  Baptist  associations, 
fie  was  also  a trustee  of  the  Plainview  School 
District.  In  1883  he  became  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  at  Van  Alstyne.  Mr.  Barnett 
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is  *a  democrat  of  the  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
type,  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  has  supported  the  party  ticket 
each  four  years  since.  He  has  cast  three 
votes  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  three  for  Bryan  and 
two  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  An  office  for 
himself  has  not  entered  into  his  calculations, 
though  he  has  been  identified  with  every  local 
political  campaign.  Ho  was  a supporter  of 
the  governor  in  the  Hogg-Clark  contest  of 
1892  and  in  1920  supported  the  aspirations  of 
Senator  Bailey  for  the  governorship. 

At  Denton  July  21,  1886,  Mr.  Barnett  mar- 
ried Miss  Paralee  Moreman.  She  was  born 
in  Smith  County,  Texas,  in  May,  1870,  but  was 
reared  in  Collin  County.  Her  parents  were 
Chapley  R.  and  Mollie  (Yarbrough)  More- 
man,  the  former  a native  of  Mississippi  and 
the  latter  of  Alabama.  Her  father  was  a 
strong  secessionist,  was  a Confederate  soldier 
during  the  war,  and  never  became  entirely 
reconciled  to  the  reunion  of  the  States.  In 
early  life  he  was  a plantation  overseer  in  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Collin  County  was  in  the  milling 
and  ginning  industry,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  a ranch  in  Deaf  Smith  County, 
Texas,  and  is  now  living  retired  at  Hereford, 
that  state,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  His 
children  are:  Mrs.  Barnett;  J.  W.  Moreman, 
of  Dalhart;  Eva,  wife  of  Stewart  Kendrick, 
of  Sweetwater;  Ada,  wife  of  J.  F.  Raley,  of 
Denton;  Nora,  wife  of  Doctor  Gough,  of  Fort 
Worth;  and  Leslie,  of  Casper,  Wyoming. 

The  family  circle  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett 
comprise  both  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
oldest  of  their  children  is  George  B.,  cashier 
of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  State  Bank 
of  Krum,  who  married  Eunice  McGee  and 
has  a family  of  four,  Mary  Bess,  G.  B.,  Wel- 
don and  W.  Y.,  Jr.  The  second  son,  Joseph 
M.  Barnett,  a farmer  on  the  Barnett  hold- 
ings, married  Mae  Rucker  and  has  a son,  Ray. 
The  daughter  Ava  is  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Miller, 
living  on  the  Barnett  homestead,  and  their 
children  are  Jack,  Harry,  John  H.,  Barnett, 
Ralph  and  Joe.  The  youngest  of  the  family, 
Bessie,  is  the  wife  of  J.  E.  Huffhines,  of 
Dallas,  and  they  have  two  daughters,  Mar- 
jorie Helen  and  Frances.  The  Barnett  family 
gave  their  earnest  and  enthusiastic  support  to 
all  patriotic  movements  during  the  World  war, 
and  J.  M.  Barnett  was  a member  of  the  County 
Council  of  Defense. 

George  F.  Owen.  To  the  records  of  suc- 
cessful citizenship  in  Denton  County  the  career 
of  George  F.  Owen,  of  the  Ponder  community, 


presents  an  interesting  chapter.  He  has  lived 
there  about  a quarter  of  a century,  and  all 
of  the  accumulations  that  mark  him  as  one 
of  the  successful  men  have  been  gained  since 
he  came  here,  practically  without  resources, 
earning  his  first  dollar  in  Texas  as  a thresh- 
ing machine  hand. 

Mr.  Owen  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Mis- 
souri, August  30,  1867.  His  father,  William 
F.  Owen,  was  born  in  Schuyler  County,  Illi- 
nois, in  February,  1839.  The  grandfather 
of  William  F.  Owen  came  from  Wales  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  reared  a 
family  of  ten  sons.  Some  of  these  went  into 
Tennessee,  two  to  Iowa,  while  the  father  of 
William  F.  settled  in  Illinois  and  died  when 
his  son  William  was  about  three  years  of  age. 
William  F.  Owen  grew  up  on  an  Illinois  farm, 
and  during  the  Civil  war  was  a member  of 
Company  B of  the  7th  Missouri  Cavalry,  made 
up  chiefly  of  Illinois  men.  This  regiment 
served  in  Missouri,  and  most  of  Company  B 
was  captured  near  Independence,  that  state. 
After  being  paroled  William  F.  Owen  returned 
home  and  did  not  again  rejoin  the  army.  He 
married  in  Illinois  Miss  Bettie  Spriggs, 
daughter  of  a widow,  Betsey  (McKee) 
Spriggs.  She  died  in  1876,  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  of  whom  only  two  survive, 
Florence,  wife  of  Billy  Lewton,  living  at 
Wood  River,  Nebraska,  and  George  F.  The 
second  wife  of  William  F.  Owen  was  Mrs. 
Harriet  Vaneble.  William  F.  Owen  spent 
his  last  years  in  Colorado  and  died  at  Salida. 
He  served  several  years  as  city  marshal  there 
and  was  police  judge  when  he  died. 

When  George  F.  Owen  was  five  years  of 
age  his  parents  left  Missouri  and  returned  to 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  where  his  mother 
died  when  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age. 
His  father  then  took  the  family  to  Colorado, 
where  George  grew  to  manhood.  Most  of  his 
education  was  acquired  in  country  schools  in 
Illinois.  As  a youth  he  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  farming  in  Chaffee  County,  Colo- 
rado, and  for  three  years  farmed  in  Delta 
County.  The  rest  of  the  nine  years  he  spent 
in  that  western  state  he  worked  on  the  range 
for  stockmen.  In  the  summer  of  1893  Mr. 
Owen  removed  to  Iowa,  hut  left  there  during 
the  memorable  panic  of  that  year,  almost  giv- 
ing away  his  stock  to  get  rid,  of  it.  Near 
Hawardeen,  Iowa,  he  operated  a threshing 
machine  and  worked  for  wages  husking  corn 
and  then,  juff  before  Christmas,  left  for  the 
South,  reaching  Denison,  Texas,  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  remained  at 
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Paris,  Texas,  until  June  10,  1894,  when  he 
arrived  in  Denton  County.  He  came  here  with 
only  a few  dollars  in  cash.  He  had  had  much 
experience,  and  while  in  the  west  had  been 
rather  successful  financially.  He  lost  his  cap- 
ital during  the  silver  panic  in  1892-93. 

His  first  work  as  a threshing  machine  hand 
was  done  for  O.  W.  Myers  three  miles  west 
of  Denton.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  oper- 
ating threshing  machines  of  his  own,  and  has 
been  in  that  business  on  a rather  extensive 
scale  ever  since.  For  six  years  he  also  oper- 
ated a well  drilling  outfit,  drilling  deep  wells 
over  the  north  and  west  portions  of  Denton 
County  and  in  Montague  County.  As  a result 
of  his  efforts  perhaps  a 150  wells  are  now 
serving  their  owners.  Mr.  Owen  still  has 
in  commission  two  threshing  outfits.  His 
operations  in  this  field  have  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Denton  County.  For  three 
years  he  threshed  grain  in  Oklahoma  and 
five  years  on  the  Texas  plains  in  Armstrong 
County,  where  he  still  owns  an  interest  in  an 
outfit.  A duly  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  his  machines  have 
threshed  would  be  almost  three  quarters  of  a 
million. 

In  connection  with  his  threshing  Mr.  Owen 
began  practical  farming  in  1900,  and  all  his 
work  in  that  line  has  been  performed  at  his 
present  location.  He  first  rented  a large  tract, 
and  grain  has  been  his  chief  crop,  together 
with  much  cotton.  He  has  had  the  experience 
of  a wide  range  of  prices,  selling  wheat  at 
sixty  cents  a bushel  and  corn  at  forty  cents, 
while  in  1920  his  wheat  went  to  market  for 
two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  a bushel.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Owen  was  making  progress  as 
a hog  raiser,  and  was  gradually  getting  his 
herd  bred  up  to  high  class  Duroc  Jerseys. 
Then,  in  1915,  the  cholera  hit  his  pen  and 
when  it  passed  there  was  not  a single  pig 
left,  and  he  retired  probably  permanently  from 
the  business.  For  several  years  he  has  owned 
a small  flock  of  sheep,  chiefly  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  on  his  premises.  Sheep,  says  Mr. 
Owen,  in  two  years  will  convert  a weedy  tract 
into  a fine  grassy  pasture,  and  are  valuable 
for  this  reason  if  for  none  other.  However, 
he  has  sold  the  fleece  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound,  affording  a good  profit  on  the  care 
and  keep  of  the  animals.  On  his  farms  270 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  greater  part 
being  handled  by  tenants. 

In  Denton  County  September  17,  1900,  Mr. 
Owen  married  Miss  Nannie  Donald  Wakefield, 
daughter  of  H.  Frank  Wakefield,  of  Mineral 


Wells,  of  the  prominent  Wakefield  family  of 
Denton  County.  Mrs.  Owen's  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Robert  H.  Donald,  another  well 
known  family  of  the  Lewisville  community 
of  Denton  County.  Mrs.  Owen  was  born  at 
Waketon,  Texas,  in  February,  1871,  and  was 
reared  there,  finishing  her  education  in  Pilot 
Point. 

Mr.  Owen  has  given  his  party  loyalty  to 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  has  always  voted 
at  elections.  For  one  term  he  was  a member 
of  the  Ponder  School  Board  and  though 
without  children  of  his  own  to  educate  he 
supports  schools  as  liberally  as  those  who 
have.  While  on  the  Ponder  board  he  and 
his  collegues  succeeded  in  enlarging  the  dis- 
trict boundaries  and  establishing  a ward  school 
on  Denton  Creek,  whereby  that  country  com- 
munity is  supplied  with  better  school  facili- 
ties. Mr.  Owen  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Lodge  at  Justin  and  he  is  a trustee  of  the 
Ponder  Methodist  Church,  of  which  Mrs. 
Owen  is  a member.  Mr.  Owen  is  a director 
of  the  Ponder  State  Bank.  During  the  recent 
war  he  bore  his  share  of  duties  and  burdens 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  locality 
go  over  the  top  in  every  campaign  for  funds. 

Charles  B.  Stone  has  lived  in  the  south 
part  of  Denton  County  since  March,  1883, 
and  his  activities  as  a farmer,  stockman  and 
trader  have  made  him  widely  and  favorably 
known  all  over  that  section  of  northern  Texas. 

Mr.  Stone,  who  is  now  living  retired  at 
Roanoke,  has  an  interesting  life  record  of 
seventy-seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Virginia,  February  11,  1844, 
son  of  James  M.  and  Sarah  (Hagy)  Stone, 
natives  of  the  same  county  in  Virginia,  where 
they  lived  out  their  lives.  They  reared  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  became  identified  with 
Texas,  and  of  these  only  Charles  B.  married. 
The  other  two,  Thomas  and  Daniel,  lived  for 
many  years  at  Fort  Worth,  where  they  died, 
Thomas  being  a grocer  and  Daniel  a dentist. 

Charles  B.  Stone  grew  up  in  the  town  of 
Abingdon,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  from  his 
father,  and  about  the  second  year  of  the  war 
between  the  states  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  Twenty-second  Virginia  Cavalry, 
in  McCausland’s  Brigade,  under  Captain  Stan- 
field and  Colonel  Bowen.  His  regiment  was 
on  raiding  and  scouting  duty  most  of  the  time, 
covering  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  in  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  with  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early  when 
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they  met  General  Sheridan’s  army  in  the 
valley.  The  regiment  was  in  Virginia  when 
the  war  ended,  and  Mr.  Stone,  while  for  nearly 
three  years  in  almost  daily  contact  with  hazard 
and  danger,  came  out  without  a wound. 

Following  the  war  he  became  a Virginia 
farmer  and  stockman,  a business  he  followed 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  state.  In  Vir- 
ginia he  married  Miss  Mary  Fuqua,  who  was 
born  at  Salem,  that  state,  daughter  of  Charles 
Fuqua  and  member  of  an  old  Virginia  family. 
Mr.  Stone  lost  his  wife  in  1883,  and  their 
two  children  had  died  previously.  It  was  the 
loss  of  his  family  which  saddened  and  dis- 
couraged him  and  caused  him  to  dispose  of  his 
interests  in  Virginia,  and  the  presence  of  his 
two  brothers  at  Fort  Worth  led  him  into  the 
southwest,  and  his  first  location  was  near 
Krum,  where  he  did  some  business  as  a 
buyer  and  shipper  of  livestock.  For  upwards 
of  forty  years  his  business  headquarters  have 
been  at  Roanoke.  He  came  to  be  one  of  the 
best  known  dealers  and  traders  and  shippers 
in  this  section,  and  he  also  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  fundamentals  of  farming,  partly  as 
a means  of  supplementing  his  facilities  as 
a stock  trader.  He  has  been  extensively  iden- 
tified with  farming  affairs  in  that  locality. 
He  acquired  lands  already  improved,  and  his 
Denton  County  farm  near  Roanoke  has  some 
300  acres  under  cultivation.  He  has  been 
a grain  grower  and  has  always  kept  land 
in  use  for  feeding  purposes.  The  immediate 
operations  of  the  farm  have  been  conducted  by 
tenants.  Mr.  Stone  has  never  made  any  claim 
to  scientific  or  intensive  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. For  a number  of  years  he  favored  the 
higher  grades  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  con- 
tinued active  in  the  stock  business  for  over 
thirty  years. 

Roanoke  was  only  a country  village  when 
he  came  to  Denton  County,  without  a rail- 
road. Its  banking  facilities  were  in  Fort 
Worth  and  from  that  city  goods  were  freighted 
to  the  local  merchants.  Many  years  ago  Mr. 
Stone  became  a stockholder  in  the  Bank  of 
Roanoke,  was  for  several  years  its  vice  presi- 
dent, and  is  still  on  the  board  of  directors. 
He  has  concerned  himself  with  politics  as  a 
matter  of  good  government  in  county  and 
state,  and  is  a democrat  and  an  anti-prohi- 
bitionist. He  was  a partisan  of  George  Clark 
against  Governor  Hogg  in  the  campaign  of 
1892.  In  1920  he  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Senator  Bailey  for  governor.  Mr.  Stone 
is  a Master  Mason. 


William  Benjamin  Hamilton.  Just  as 
in  1849  and  the  latter  part  of  the  ’90s  people 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  development  of 
the  gold  fields  in  California  and  Alaska,  so, 
today,  is  attention  focused  in  the  Southwest, 
where  lie  riches  in  oil  deposits  so  much  more 
valuable  than  of  the  yellow  metal  as  to  beggar 
description.  Just  as  in  the  days  of  the  gold 
excitement,  towns  spring  up  overnight,  com- 
panies are  organized,  men  acquire  vast  wealth 
and  many  are  borne  onward  in  the  wave  of 
good  fortune.  There  is  also  an  undertow, 
now,  as  then.  Some  of  these  towns  last  only 
for  a short  period;  here  and  there  a company’s 
assets  are  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  on 
which  their  prospectus  is  printed,  and  for- 
tunes vanish  as  rapidly  as  they  were  acquired. 
But,  fortunately,  the  oil  industry  is  stable ; 
there  are  countless  sane,  sound  and  depend- 
able men  engaged  in  its  development ; and  real 
fortunes  can  be  made  from  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  oil  fields.  There  are  some  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  today  which  owe  their  beginnings 
to  the  “bringing  in”  of  a paying  well. 

The  recognition  of  the  important  part 
played  by  oil  in  industrial  expansion,  and  the 
increased  necessity  of  further  development  of 
the  fields  and  facilities  for  the  marketing  of 
the  product,  both  crude  and  refined,  have 
attracted  to  the  business  in  all  of  its  branches 
men  of  strong  personality,  forceful  character 
and  splendid  executive  ability,  whose  energies, 
enthusiasms  and  capabilities  are  being  utilized 
for  the  good  of  the  country  as  well  as  for  the 
enrichment  of  themselves.  One  of  these  men 
of  state-wide  repute  is  William  Benjamin 
Hamilton,  president  of  the  Texhoma  Oil  & 
Refining  Company  of  Wichita  Falls,  who  is  an 
excellent  type  of  the  modern  oil  producer  and 
refiner.  He  is  a man  of  education  and  culture, 
broad  vision  and  varied  experience,  who  brings 
to  his  new  duties  a mind  enriched  by  study 
and  practical  knowledge  of  his  work,  and  an 
understanding  of  human  nature  not  always 
found  in  the  head  of  great  corporations. 

William  Benjamin  Hamilton  was  born  in 
Coryell  County,  Texas,  November  22,  1887, 
a son  of  W.  F.  and  Sarah  Jane  (Wilson) 
Hamilton. 

W.  F.  Hamilton,  who  is  now  a retired  busi- 
ness man  and  capitalist  living  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Alabama,  a 
town  which  was  named  for  his  father.  In 
1882  he  came  to  Texas,  settling  in  Coryell 
County,  where  he  developed  farming  and 
cattle  interests  and  became  one  of  the  lead- 
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ing  men  of  that  part  of  the  state.  There  he 
continued  to  live  for  many  years,  his  home 
ranch  being  located  near  the  town  of  Jones- 
boro. Mrs.  Hamilton  is  also  a native  of  Ala- 
bama, and  she  was  brought  to  Texas  by  her 
parents  when  still  an  infant  and  was  reared 
in  Coryell  County. 

After  he  had  completed  the  courses  of  the 
rural  schools  of  his  native  county  William 
Benjamin  Hamilton  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Jonesboro,  and  then  entered  the  Polytech- 
nic College  at  Fort  Worth,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  honors,  magna  cum  laude,  in 
1908,  and  for  the  three  subsequent  years  was 
engaged  in  teaching  school,  one  of  them  being 
passed  at  Itasca,  Texas,  and  the  other  two 
as  instructor  of  mathematics  and  coach  of 
athletics  in  the  Fort  Worth  High  School.  At 
the  completion  of  his  third  year  he  entered  the 
University  of  Missouri,  where  he  took  post- 
graduate work  in  advanced  English  history. 
In  the  fall  of  1911  he  entered  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  he  studied  law  and  continued  his 
academic  work  toward  his  Master’s  degree, 
which  he  received  there  on  the  thesis  “Social 
Survey  of  the  City  of  Austin,  Texas,”  which 
was  published  by  the  University  in  a bulletin. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  acted 
as  special  health  officer  of  the  City  of  Austin. 
He  also  finished  his  law  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity, but  only  took  up  this  study  so  as  to 
gain  a knowledge  for  use  in  his  own  business, 
and  has  never  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  While 
in  the  university  in  1912  he  was  assistant  in 
the  department  of  public  speaking,  and  in 
1913  was  a Fellow  in  the  School  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  university. 

Although  he  spent  some  years  as  a student 
and  educator,  and  being  possessed  of  special 
qualifications  for  scholastic  work,  he  had  all 
the  while  the  idea  of  preparing  himself  for  a 
business  career,  and  from  early  youth  dis- 
played a keen  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  property,  and  acquired  unusual 
skill  in  the  matter  of  investing  in  realty  and 
disposing  of  it  so  that  it  would  bring  exceed- 
ingly profitable  returns.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity in  1913  he  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
there  embarked  in  the  business  of  developing 
high-class  residential  property,  particularly 
the  Mount  Vernon  section  of  Highland  Park, 
the  most  beautiful  residential  section  of  Dallas. 
These  enterprises  brought  him  large  returns, 
and  as  his  resources  had  by  this  time  devel- 
oped very  considerably  he  "felt  he  was  justi- 
fied in  engaging  in  the  oil  business,  and  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1916  with  the  avowed 


intention  of  developing  interests  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  His  success  in  the  oil  business 
has  been  remarkable,  but  is  in  line  with  what 
he  has  accomplished  along  other  directions, 
for  he  is  a man  who  does  not  undertake  any- 
thing until  he  knows  something  about  it  and 
the  best  way  to  carry  it  on,  and  then  uses  his 
great  natural  shrewdness  and  astuteness  in 
bringing  about  the  best  possible  results. 

In  June,  1920,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected 
president  of  the  Texhoma  Oil  & Refining  Com- 
pany, a $6,000,000  concern,  of  which  he  had 
been  vice  president  and  general  manager  since 
its  organization  in  1916.  His  father-in-law, 
Judge  A.  W.  Walker,  of  Dallas,  is  in  this 
company,  as  are  a number  of  other  men  promi- 
nent in  various  lines  as  well  as  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Hamilton  succeeds  his  father-in- 
law,  Judge  Walker,  whose  energies  are  needed 
at  the  head  of  the  Walker  Consolidated  Com- 
pany of  Dallas,  a large  oil  corporation  re- 
cently organized  in  the  latter  city. 

The  present  size  and  holdings  of  the  Tex- 
homa Oil  & Refining  Company,  which  include 
a large  refinery,  with  pipe  lines,  storage,  tank 
car  lines  and  valuable  producing  properties, 
among  them  being  large  holdings  in  the  South 
Burkburnett  or  Texhoma  pool  and  a new  pool 
of  oil  in  Archer  County  which  was  opened  up 
and  largely  developed  by  this  company,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  very  small  beginnings.  This 
company  was  founded  four  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  his  father  and  Judge  Walker, 
who  brought  in  one  small  well.  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  given  charge  of  the  project  of  expand- 
ing the  small  holdings,  and  with  his  customary 
zeal  and  energy  kept  on  adding  to  the  territory 
and  equipment,  and  has  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  present  remarka- 
ble expansion  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  his 
foresight  and  astute  knowledge  of  conditions. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hamilton  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  corporation  the  capitalization  was 
increased  from  $3,000,000  to  $6,000,000,  this 
being  based  on  the  re-valuation  of  the  capital 
assets  of  the  company.  In  addition  to  his 
heavy  holdings  in  this  corporation  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  other  interests,  and  is  a director  of  the 
City  National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls. 

Since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  he  has  taken 
the  place  in  the  community  to  which  his  talents 
entitle  him,  and  has  been  one  of  the  moving 
figures  in  all  of  the  late  development  work  in 
the  city.  At  present  he  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  health  of  Wichita  Falls  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  a member  of  the  Wich- 
ita Falls  City  Board  of  Health.  All  of  his  ma- 
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ture  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Charities,  and  he  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  sociological  questions,  having  given 
much  time  and  attention  to  them,  investigating 
personally  many  cases  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. Regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  serv- 
ices of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Wichita 
Falls,  he  is  now  serving  as  superintendent  of 
its  Sunday  School,  and  is  making  that  organ- 
ization one  of  the  most  popular,  effective  and 
largely  attended  of  any  in  the  city.  He  re- 
cently gave  $50,000  to  endow  the  chair  of 
geology  in  the  Southern  Methodist  University 
at  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  married  to  Miss  Pearl 
Bass  Walker,  a daughter  of  Judge  A.  W. 
Walker  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  they  have  two 
children,  William  Walker  and  John  Martin. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  an  article  of  so 
limited  a length  as  this  one  to  give  a really 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  life,  character 
and  accomplishments  of  this  untiring  young 
oil  magnate,  social  worker  and  Christian 
citizen. 

His  remarkable  success  is  all  the  more  to 
his  credit  inasmuch  as  he  has  never  felt  the 
stern  urge  of  economic  necessity  prodding  him 
to  further  exertion.  While  reared  in  a home 
of  reasonable  comfort,  where  his  needs  were 
amply  provided  for  by  his  father,  he  was 
taught  to  be  thrifty  and  energetic.  From  his 
youth  up  Mr.  Hamilton  has  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  develop  his  talents,  not  to  hide 
them,  and  works  for  the  love  of  it,  and 
takes  pleasure  in  bringing  about  results  a man 
double  his  age  might  be  proud  to  have  accom- 
plished. It  is  such  alert,  enterprising  and 
compelling  young  men  of  affairs  who  are  de- 
veloping the  great  Southwest,  and  putting  to 
shame  the  lack  of  zeal  displayed  by  other  and 
older  portions  of  the  country. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Cooper,  former  sheriff  of 
Johnson  County,  has  as  a farmer,  farm  devel- 
oper, public  official  and  business  man  played  an 
active  part  in  this  section  of  the  state  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  life  is  of  interest  both 
for  what  he  has  achieved  and  for  the  difficul- 
ties he  has  overcome. 

He  was  born  in  Ittawa  County,  Alabama, 
April  3,  1866,  a son  of  Edward  and  Mary 
(Mays)  Cooper.  He  was  about  fourteen 
months  old  when  his  mother  died  and  was 
fifteen  when  his  father  passed  away  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Alabama.  Edward  Cooper  was 
a farmer,  but  for  two  years  served  as  a Con- 
federate soldier.  He  was  survived  by  two 


children:  Dora,  widow  of  William  Arledge, 
in  Ittawa  County,  and  Lorenzo  Dow. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Cooper,  everywhere  known 
as  L.  D.  Cooper,  learned  to  struggle  with 
circumstances  when  a boy,  and  the  longest 
term  of  school  he  ever  attended  was  three 
months.  From  the  time  his  father  died  he 
was  making  his  own  way,  frequently  a hard 
one,  and  though  only  seventeen  when  he  came 
to  Texas  in  1884  he  knew  something  of  the 
world  and  of  toil  and  labor.  He  came  to 
Texas  in  company  with  an  Alabama  neighbor, 
who  brought  his  family  to  Delta  County,  where 
L.  D.  Cooper  soon  went  to  work  as  a hired 
farm  hand.  The  same  spring  he  rented  land 
and  made  a crop  between  Cooper  and  Ben 
Franklin.  There  was  some  money  from  his 
summer’s  work  and  he  next  went  up  to  the 
frontier  district  of  Wilbarger  County,  where 
he  broke  sod  near  the  county  seat  in  Ver- 
non. He  then  hired  out  to  a large  syndicate 
ranch  outfit,  and  for  several  years  was  a range 
rider  under  Bill  Curtis,  the  manager.  Many 
Indians  roamed  over  this  frontier  district  and 
frequently  invaded  the  camp  of  the  line  riders 
and  took  whatever  they  wanted  for  food  and 
occasionally  stole  a horse,  so  that  the  cowboys 
had  to  be  on  the  lookout  against  their  in- 
cursions. Once  a bunch  of  a dozen  or  more 
Indians  rode  up  to  Mr  Cooper  and  his 
“buddy”  while  they  were  cooking  dinner.  His 
pal  suggested  that  the  first  Indian  that  reached 
for  any  grub  should  get  a taste  of  rough 
treatment.  The  Indians  came  up  goose  style, 
and  the  first  one  to  the  skillet  in  which  the 
steak  was  frying  stuck  a stick  into  the  meat. 
Just  at  that  time  the  cook  struck  him  with 
the  skillet  of  hot  grease  and  steak,  after  which 
the  cowboys  beat  it  for  their  dugout  and  their 
rifles.  They  felt  sure  a fight  was  due,  but 
the  Indians  without  seeming  to  resent  the 
affront  gathered  up  their  greased  companion 
and  made  off  with  him. 

During  the  two  or  three  years  he  spent 
around  Vernon  Mr.  Cooper  took  and  entered 
a ten-acre  mining  claim  in  Greer  County,  but 
never  prospected  nor  proved  at  up.  Thence, 
going  over  into  the  Choctaw  Nation,  he  stopped 
at  Cameron,  not  far  from  Fort  Smith,  and 
finding  nothing  else  to  do  he  cut  cordwood 
and  during  the  summer  put  in  a crop  on  the 
halves.  The  year  1894  was  a dry  one,  and 
cotton  went  down  to  five  cents  a pound,  and 
after  spending  a year  and  a half  there  he 
barely  had  enough  money  to  get  him  out  of  the 
country. 
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When  Mr.  Cooper  returned  to  Texas  and 
reached  Johnson  County  he  had  only  forty 
cents  and  a saddle,  but  no  horse.  Two  days 
later  he  hired  out  to  Uncle  Sam  Davis,  a 
farmer  near  Grandview,  at  fourteen  dollars  a 
month.  After  a short  time  he  rented  thirty 
acres  from  his  employer  and  raised  a corn 
crop  on  the  halves.  He  got  a good  yield, 
though  corn  was  worth  only  fifteen  cents  a 
bushel.  He  sold  enough  of  it  to  pay  for  his 
marriage,  his  bride  being  a niece  of  Uncle 
Sam  Davis.  He  remained  in  that  community, 
renting  the  Bill  Davis  place  for  two  years  and. 
then  four  years  was  a tenant  on  Uncle  Sam 
Davis’  place,  following  which  he  moved  to 
Grandview,  where  for  two  years  he  operated 
the  Maston  and  Davis  gin.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed city  marshal  of  Grandview,  and  in 
that  capacity  proved  his  ability  as  a peace 
officer  for  eight  years.  With  this  record  be- 
hind him  and  a large  following  of  loyal  and 
appreciative  citizens  he  became  a candidate 
for  sheriff,  winning  the  nomination  against 
four  competitors,  one  being  the  incumbent 
sheriff,  Whitson,  and  another  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  the  county.  Of  the  Law 
and  Order  League  in  the  county  five  mem- 
bers were  for  Mr.  Cooper,  while  the  others 
were  for  his  competitor  and  against  Whitson. 
While  they  were  fighting  over  the  nominations 
Mr.  Cooper  and  his  friends  stepped  in  and 
won  the  race  and  he  was  elected  in  1912  and 
in  1914  was  re-elected  without  opposition. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  Johnson  County  that 
a sheriff  succeeded  himself  without  a fight. 
The  Cooper  administration  had  to  deal  with 
bootleggers  as  defenders  of  the  law,  though 
there  was  some  safe-blowing  and  a few 
murders  committed.  Several  offenders  were 
sent  to  prison  from  Johnson  County.  There 
was  one  jail-break  and  one  prisoner  that  was 
badly  wanted  escaped  and  was  never  retaken. 

On  retiring  from  office  in  December,  1916, 
Mr.  Cooper  resumed  business  at  Cleburne, 
where  he  operates  a wagon  yard  and  conducts 
a farm  near  town.  He  has  the  facilities  and 
the  organization  for  house  moving  and  also 
operates  a threshing  outfit  during  the  season. 
He  has  always  been  a staunch  democrat,  is  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Near  Grandview  August  11,  1895,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  Haden,  daughter  of  William 
Davis  and  a niece  of  Uncle  Sam  Davis.  She 
died,  leaving  no  children.  At  Paris,  Texas, 
August  30,  1916,  Mr.  Cooper  married  Mrs. 
Etta  (Kinser)  Scott,  who  was  born  in  John- 


son County,  Texas.  Mrs.  Cooper’s  children 
are:  John  O.  Scott,  of  Cleburne,  who  was 
one  of  the  hard  fighters  of  the  90th  Division 
in  France;  Ersie,  wife  of  Frank  Force;  Jessie, 
wife  of  Homer  McCollum,  of  Cleburne; 
James  and  Velma  Scott. 

L.  Eric  Olson,  of  the  Elizabethtown  com- 
munity of  Denton  County,  whose  postoffice 
is  Roanoke,  can  almost  claim  half  a century 
of  residence  in  Texas,  and  much  the  greater 
part  of  that  period  has  been  spent  in  the 
locality  that  he  knows  as  home  and  which 
knows  and  esteems  him  as  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  honored  old  timers  here. 

Mr.  Olson  was  born  close  to  the  city  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  February  26,  1844.  He 
was  only  four  days  old  when  his  father,  Olofif 
Olson,  died,  leaving  a widow  with  three  chil- 
dren. The  other  two  were  daughters.  Anna 
married  a jeweler  named  Lilliabeck.  Mar- 
garet accompanied  her  brother  to  the  United 
States  and  died  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  as  Mrs. 
Nelson,  leaving  four  children,  one  son  being 
a graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Eric  Olson  finished  his  education  in  the 
capital  city  of  Sweden,  and  as  a youth  there 
learned  the  mason’s-  trade.  He  became  a skilled 
worker  but  eventually  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  better  opportunities  of  America, 
and  in  1868,  when  he  was  twenty-four,  ac- 
companied by  his  sister,  he  left  Sweden,  sail- 
ing from  Gothenborg  on  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
and  passed  through  old  Castle  Garden  at  New 
York  en  route  for  Lawrence,  Kansas.  In 
that  historic  town  of  Kansas  he  found  work 
as  a stone  cutter  and  later  was  employed  in 
railroad  construction,  taking  contracts  for 
building  abutments  for  bridges,  at  first  on  the 
branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  be- 
tween Paola  and  Ottawa.  He  remained  in 
Kansas  four  years  and  then  started  for  Texas, 
starting  by  wagon  through  Indian  Territory. 
He  passed  through  Denison,  then  the  terminus 
of  the  new  railroad  from  the  north  and  a 
village  of  tents,  and  went  on  to  Sherman,  the 
county  seat  of  Grayson  County.  From  Sher- 
man he  worked  on  the  Continental  division 
of  the  railroad  as  a grader  for  a few  months 
between  Paris  and  Sherman.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  trade  as  a stone  cutter  at  Sherman, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1873  rented  a farm  in  the 
district  between  Sherman  and  Pilot  Point. 
The  two  years  he  spent  there  brought  him  some 
profit  and  was  a important  influence  in  de- 
termining him  to  devote  his  energies  to  farm- 
ing. It  was  in  the  fall  of  1875  and  when  still 
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a single  man  that  he  came  into  Denton  County. 
He  had  bought  from  a “land  shark”  in  Sher- 
man a tract  which  he  subsequently  discovered 
was  school  land,  and  to  protect  his  first  im- 
provements he  immediately  entered  it  at  the 
State  Land  Office,  and  there  began  building 
his  first  permanent  home.  The  price  of  the 
land  was  five  dollars  an  acre,  and  he  finished 
his  payment  in  twenty-one  years  instead  of 
forty,  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  contract. 
Later  he  purchased  a hundred  acres  more,  giv- 
ing him  a farm  of  a 198  acres.  He  began 
work  on  absolutely  virgin  soil,  and  his  efforts 
alone  made  it  productive  and  the  site  of  a good 
home  and  other  improvements.  For  building 
his  first  house  he  made  several  round  trips 
covering  three  days  to  and  from  Dallas  to  haul 
lumber,  and  the  road  was  only  a meandering 
trail  without  a single  bridge  or  culvert  over 
a stream.  This  house  contained  one  room 
and  a little  shed,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
added  to  its  facilities  and  remained  domiciled 
there  for  twenty  years.  Grain  raising  was  a 
department  of  agriculture  upon  which  he  re- 
lied chiefly  for  his  profit.  Mr.  Olson,  as 
he  reviews  the  past,  recalls  many  failures  due 
to  drought,  greenbugs  and  hail,  yet  out  of  his 
forty  years  of  experience  as  a farmer  he  has 
lost  more  crops  because  of  too  much  rain  than 
because  of  too  little. 

On  January  1,  1878,  in  Denton  County, 
Mr.  Olson  married  Caroline  Peterson,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Peterson,  who  died  near  Justin, 
and  sister  of  Andrew  G.  Oloff,  Fred  and  John 
A.  Peterson  constituting  one  of  the  prom- 
inent pioneer  families  of  the  Justin  community 
in  Denton  County.  The  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Olson  are:  Edward,  a farmer  at  the  old 
homestead,  who  married  Addie  Underwood ; 
Bettie,  wife  of  Jesse  Lee,  of  Randlett,  Okla- 
homa; Ella,  wife  of  Russell  Lee,  of  Rand- 
lett ; Annie,  a teacher  for  many  years  in  Texas 
and  now  representing  an  educational  concern 
in  this  state;  Nora,  employed  in  a store  at 
Justin;  and  Roxie,  wife  of  S.  J.  Harmon- 
son,  of  Alpine,  Texas. 

Mr.  Olson  took  every  step  to  adapt  himself 
to  American  citizenship,  and  while  in  Kansas 
went  through  the  naturalization  process.  He 
began  voting  as  a republican  and  supported 
General  Grant  in  1872,  but  since  coming  to 
Texas  has  been  aligned  with  the  Democratic 
party,  while  in  religious  views  he  is  a Metho- 
dist. 

Atkinson  Griffith.  Forty-five  years  of 
continuous  residence  and  activity  as  a farmer 


make  Atkinson  Griffith  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  respected  residents  of  the  Roanoke 
community  of  Denton  County.  Mr.  Griffith, 
who  is  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Dick,” 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Texas  in  the  capacity  of 
a Union  soldier  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
more  than  ten  years  later  came  to  Texas  to 
find  a permanent  home.  He  arrived  in  no 
degree  of  material  fortune,  and  to  this  state 
he  is  grateful  for  the  opportunities  that  hard 
work  and  good  management  have  permitted 
him  to  turn  into  a reasonably  comfortable  for- 
tune, sufficient  for  all  the  remaining  days  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  Griffith  represents  a pioneer  family  of 
southern  Illinois  and  was  born  in  Fayette 
County,  that  state,  February  13,  1840.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Griffith,  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  as  a young  man  removed  to 
Tennessee,  and  at  McMinnville  married  Mary 
Jennings,  of  a well-to-do  family.  During  the 
thirties  Benjamin  Griffith,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  several  children,  went  to  Illinois  and 
became  a well-to-do  farmer  in  the  southern 
half  of  that  state.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died 
in  Effingham  County,  but  their  bodies  are  at 
rest  in  the  Bob  Doan  cemetery  in  Fayette 
County.  Their  children  were:  John,  who  died 
in  Illinois ; Obediah,  who  died  at  Denison, 
Texas;  Tolbert,  who  died  in  Denton  County, 
Texas;  Miss  Rachel,  who  died  in  Effingham 
County,  Illinois ; Cassie,  who  became  the  wife 
of  James  Gilstrap  and  died  in  Illinois;  Irvin 
and  Shelby,  both  of  whom  removed  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  where  they  died ; Silas, 
who  died  in  Fayette  County,  Illinois ; Atkin- 
son ; and  Eveline,  who  was  married  to  Pell 
Burton  and  died  in  Shelby  County,  Illinois. 

Atkinson  Griffith  spent  his  youth  on  an 
Illinois  farm  and  attended  the  common  schools 
in  that  state.  During  his  boyhood  he  saw 
many  evidences  of  pioneer  conditions,  when 
deer  were  still  numerous,  his  father  having 
settled  there  when  bears  and  panthers  had 
to  be  driven  out  to  make  conditions  favorable 
for  domestic  animals.  Atkinson  Griffith  was 
still  living  at  the  old  home  when  the  war  broke 
out. 

During  the  first  year  he  entered  the  army  at 
Beecher  City  in  Fayette  County  in  Company 
K of  the  35th  Illinois  Infantrv,  under  Cap- 
tain Dobbs  and  Colonel  G.  A.  Smith.  The  regi- 
ment assembled  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  was  sent 
to  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  during  the 
summer,  and  reached  the  zone  of  active  serv- 
ice at  Kansas  City,  in  the  campaign  against 
General  Price.  The  regiment  followed  Price 
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into  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Griffith  saw  his  first 
great  battle,  Pea  Ridge,  where  the  Federal 
troops  under  Curtis  waged  a long  and  critical 
fight  against  Price  and  Van  Dorn.  Thence 
his  command  was  marched  to  the  Mississippi 
and  took  transport  to  Pittsburgh  landing  on 
the  Tennessee,  reaching  that  place  the  day 
after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates. 
The  regiment  was  with  the  Federal  forces  that 
endeavored  to  check  Bragg’s  campaign  into 
Kentucky,  fought  at  Perryville,  where  the  Con- 
federate General  Zollicofifer  was  killed,  and 
Mr.  Griffith  was  in  the  battles  of  Perryville 
and  Murfreesboro,  and  the  following  year 
participated  at  Chickamauga  on  September  19, 
1863.  He  was  in  the  following  battles  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
then  engaged  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  being  in 
battle  almost  every  day  until  reaching  the  Chat- 
tahoochie  River,  where  his  regiment  was  de- 
tached and  sent  to  Texas.  The  entire  Third 
Division  of  the  Fourth  Corps  took  boat  at 
Johnsonville,  Tennessee,  floated  down  that 
river  and  the  Mississippi,  tying  up  at  night 
to  avoid  surprise  atacks  from  the  Rebels,  and 
at  New  Orleans  they  embarked  on  ocean  ves- 
sels and  unloaded  at  Matagorda  Bay,  Texas. 
The  command  was  marched  to  San  Antonio, 
where  it  spent  the  winter  and  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Griffith  was  mustered 
out  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  and  dis- 
charged at  Springfield,  Illinois,  after  almost 
five  years  of  military  duty.  He  came  out  as  a 
corporal  in  the  59th  Illinois,  having  been  as- 
signed to  that  regiment  after  he  veteranized, 
following  three  years’  service.  It  seems  re- 
markable that  a man  could  pass  through  five 
years  of  hostilities,  participating  in  battle  after 
battle,  and  never  receive  a single  wound, 
though  after  the  fight  at  Pea  Ridge  he  found 
seven  holes  made  by  bullets  in  his  clothing. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Griffith  had  married, 
and  he  returned  from  the  army  and  imme- 
diately settled  down  to  the  vocation  of  farm- 
ing as  a means  of  support.  He  plowed  and 
harvested  several  crops  near  Effingham,  but 
finally  determined  to  seek  a new  country  with 
new  opportunities.  Putting  his  limited  house- 
hold furniture  onto  a wagon,  together  with 
Mrs.  Griffith  and  six  children,  he  started  across 
the  wide  expanse  of  country  separating  Illinois 
from  Texas,  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Louis  and  the  Red  River  at  Denison,  having* 
traversed  the  Indian  Territory  with  no  moles- 
tation from  the  Indians.  The  end  of  his 
journey  was  at  Eaves  Gin,  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  present  site  of  Roanoke,  and  in 
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the  same  community  where  his  subsequent 
activities  as  a renter  and  farm  owner  kept 
him  busy  for  many  years.  He  arrived  in 
Texas  in  November,  1876.  He  lost  one  of  his 
horses  on  the  journey,  so  that  he  had  only  one 
horse,  a wagon  and  less  than  a dollar  in  cash 
on  his  arrival.  The  first  year  he  took  a lease 
on  Denton  Creek  bottom,  and  while  making 
the  crop  he  attended  his  own  work  for  one 
week  and  the  next  week  worked  for  wages  in 
order  to  supply  his  household,  his  wife  and 
children  keeping  the  hoes  busy  in  the  mean- 
time. He  was  fortunate  in  securing  a good 
crop,  making  nine  bales  of  cotton  and  plenty 
of  corn.  This  was  the  first  experience  of  the 
family  in  growing  cotton,  and  they  picked 
it  themselves,  saving  every  dollar  they 
made.  Mr.  Griffith  rented  land  from  John 
Dunham  five  years  and  from  George  Median 
four  years,  and  thus  after  about  ten 
years  of  residence  in  Texas  was  in 
a situation  where  he  could  make  an  independ- 
ent start.  He  bought  land,  then  selling  for 
ten  dollars  an  acre,  paying  $300  down  and 
the  balance  in  payments.  He  missed  only 
one  of  these  payments,  and  the  two  final  pay- 
ments were  made  on  schedule  time.  He  still 
owns  the  original  farm,  which  has  been  made 
valuable  by  substantial  and  convenient  im- 
provements. The  children  grew  up  and  went 
forth  to  homes  and  independent  careers  of 
their  own  from  the  farmstead,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffith  continued  to  live  there  until 
1910,  when  they  moved  into  the  town  of 
Roanoke. 

While  in  that  rural  community  Mr.  Grif- 
fith served  as  a trustee  of  the  school  district 
As  an  Illinois  man  and  an  ex-Union  soldier 
he  normally  favored  the  republican  party, 
though  for  several  years  after  coming  to 
Texas  a man  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  peaceable  and 
orderly  disposition  would  hardly  seek  trouble 
by  proclaiming  a staunch  republicanism.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  a matter  of  considerable  satis- 
faction to  him  that  he  has  seen  the  town  in 
which  he  lives  gives  a republican  majority. 
Members  of  the  Griffith  family  are  adherents 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

On  December  4,  1862,  in  Effingham  County, 
Illinois,  Mr.  Griffith  married  Miss  Louisa 
Wendell,  daughter  of  George  and  Isabel 
(Moore)  Wendell.  Her  father  was  a native 
of  Germany,  and  Mrs.  Griffith’s  mother  was 
his  second  wife.  Mrs.  Griffith  was  born  Sep- 
tember 13,  1845,  and  there  were  three  other 
children:  Casey  Wendell,  who  came  to  Texas 
with  the  Griffiths,  was  married  in  Denton 
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County,  and  mysteriously  disappeared  twenty 
years  ago ; Emeline,  who  married  and  spent 
her  life  in  Wayne  County,  Illinois;  and  Miss 
Hessie,  who  died  unmarried.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffith  were  born  fourteen  children, 
only  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  Those 
who  grew  up  and  married  were  : George  W., 
who  married  Jessie  Lewis,  died  near  Roanoke, 
leaving  six  children ; Irvin,  who  married  Ella 
Walker  and  died  at  Roanoke,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren ; Mary  lives  at  Fort  Worth,  the  widow  of 
Satley  Arnold,  and  has  four  children;  Emma 
is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Crites,  a farmer  near 
Roanoke,  and  has  six  children. 

John  Perry  Jackson.  With  the  vast  in- 
crease in  wealth  and  population  concentrated 
in  Wichita  County  since  the  beginning  of  the 
great  oil  development  in  1918  has  come  a 
proportionate  addition  of  responsibility  to 
those  government  agencies  trusted  with  the 
administration  and  constructive  measures  in- 
volved in  the  public  affairs  of  the  county.  The 
business  handled  bv  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners is  now  estimated  in  millions  where 
before  it  was  a matter  of  thousands.  The 
expenditure  of  great  sums  for  road  building 
and  other  public  purposes  is  not  only  a great 
financial  responsibility  but  one  vitally  related 
to  the  welfare  of  every  resident  of  the  county. 
The  citizens  of  the  county  and  particularly 
of  Wichita  Falls  therefore  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  presence  on  the  board  of  John 
Perry  jackson,  who  was  elected  in  1920, 
largely  upon  the  record  he  made  in  former 
years  as  a member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  been  a business  man  and 
citizen  of  Wichita  Falls  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was  born  in  Dallas  County,  Texas,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  son  of  John  and  Caroline  (Perry) 
Jackson.  He  represents  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  families  of  Dallas  County. 
His  father  was  a native  of  England,  old 
Devonshire,  son  of  John  Jackson.  The  senior 
Jackson,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sons, 
came  to  America  when  John  Jackson  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  family  settled  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Dallas  County  in  1848,  the 
year  that  county  was  organized,  and  the  year 
which  for  practical  purposes  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  Dallas  County  history  as  a settled 
community.  John  Jackson  and  his  three  broth- 
ers, William,  George  and  Frank,  all  became 
prominent  in  Dallas  County  and  all  are  now 
deceased  except  Frank,  a resident  of  Dallas. 
Of  these  four  brothers  George  Jackson  was 
the  author  of  the  book  “Sixty  Years  in  Texas.” 


published  a number  of  years  ago  and  constitut- 
ing a valuable  contribution  to  Texas  history, 
particularly  relating  to  Dallas  and  Dallas 
County.  John  Jackson  married  Caroline 
Perry,  whose  people  came  from  Illinois  to 
Dallas  County  in  the  year  1846. 

The  old  Jackson  homestead  in  Dallas 
County  was  about  two  and  a half  miles  North- 
east of  Carrollton,  in  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural communities.  John  Perry  Jackson 
grew  up  there,  acquired  a good  business  educa- 
tion, and  his  time  and  talents  were  applied  to 
farming  until  1906.  Since  that  year  his  home 
has  been  in  Wichita  Falls,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  there. 

He  was  first  elected  a county  commissioner 
in  1912.  By  re-election  in  1914  and  1916  he 
served  six  consecutive  years.  Those  terms 
were  marked  by  a highly  progressive  and  con- 
structive period  in  the  county’s  affairs.  While 
he  was  on  the  board  the  county  courthouse 
was  built,  one  of  the  finest  county  buildings 
in  the  state.  The  county  also  undertook  and 
entered  upon  extensive  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  and  the  building  of  bridges. 
After  an  interval  of  two  years  Mr.  Jackson 
was  again  elected  commissioner,  in  1920,  rep- 
resenting Precinct  No.  1,  including  Wichita 
Falls.  His  past  experience  in  office,  coupled 
with  his  skill  and  good  judgment  in  business 
and  his  conservatve  attitude  in  all  public 
affairs,  make  him  a most  valued  member  of 
the  board,  especially  now  when  economy  and 
prudence  are  necessary.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Order  of  Elks. 

He  married  Miss  Emma  Torrian,  a native 
of  Louisiana.  Their  three  children  are:  J.  Lee 
Jackson,  a business  man  of  Dallas;  Mrs. 
Bessie  Jones,  of  Wichita  Falls;  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia, at  home. 

Isaac  Daniel  Inmon.  Achievements  of  a 
practical  and  substantial  nature  are  credited 
to  Isaac  Daniel  Inmon  of  Denton  County,  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  has  been  the  results 
of  his  work  as  a farm  and  ranch  developer 
at  his  present  attractive  place  eleven  miles 
northwest  of  Krurn. 

Mr.  Inmon  was  born  in  Giles  County,  Ten- 
nessee, January  9,  1851,  a son  of  Isaac  Inmon, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  accompanied 
the  family  to  Denton  County,  Texas,  and  fol- 
lowed his  trade  as  a carpenter  at  Pilot  Point 
until  his  death  in  1873.  The  Inmons  have 
been  prominent  and  well  known  in  this  sec- 
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tion  of  Texas  for  more  than  half  a century. 
A brother  of  Isaac  D.  Inmon  is  Joseph  M. 
Inmon  of  Denton,  whose  career  is  also 
sketched  in  this  publication. 

Isaac  Daniel  Inmon  was  a child  when  his 
parents  moved  to  southwestern  Missouri  and 
located  at  the  town  of  Ozark  in  Christian 
County.  He  acquired  his  early  education  there 
and  was  still  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
the  family  came  to  Texas.  His  people  were 
not  wealthy,  and  as  soon  as  possible  it  de- 
volved upon  him  to  do  for  himself  and  he  has 
absorbed  most  of  his  practical  education  with- 
out the  aid  of  schools. 

His  brother  and  brother-in-law  were  black- 
smiths at  Pilot  Point,  and  Isaac  D.  went  to 
work  in  their  shop  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
stayed  there  until  he  finished  his  trade.  His 
father  also  did  his  carpenter  work  in  the 
same  shop.  Mechanical  ability  is  practically 
native  to  the  Inmon  family.  After  learning 
his  trade  I.  D.  Inmon  went  to  Callahan  County, 
Texas,  and  conducted  a shop  of  his  own  for 
four  years.  He  located  there  just  before 
Christmas  in  1889,  and  remained  there  four 
years.  His  next  home  was  at  Bloomfield  in 
Cooke  County,  where  he  conducted  a shop 
two  years,  and  then  bought  a farm  two  miles 
west  of  the  village.  For  two  years  he  worked 
at  his  shop  on  the  farm,  and  then  gave  his 
time  and  energies  completely  to  the  farm. 

In  November,  1913,  Mr.  Inmon  moved  to 
his  present  locality  in  Denton  County,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Slidel.  The  land  he  bought  was  all 
pasture,  and  he  and  his  family  lived  in  tents 
until  his  first  home  could  be  built.  The  farm 
is  a part  of  the  Judge  J.  A.  Carroll  estate  on 
the  William  Roebuck  Survey.  His  residence 
and  his  barn  mark  some  of  the  most  generous 
and  substantial  improvements  of  the  commu- 
nity. Two  deep  wells  provide  a copious  sup- 
ply of  water  for  domestic  and  stock  purposes. 
He  has  also  constructed  several  miles  of  wire 
fencing  and  has  brought  almost  three  hundred 
acres  under  cultivation,  chiefly  to  grain.  His 
cattle  are  high  grade  Shorthorns,  and  he  keeps 
a flock  of  Merino  sheep  partly  to  clean  out  the 
weeds  from  his  pasture  and  also  for  the  profit 
of  their  wool  clip.  Mr.  Inmon  has  been  work- 
ing for  himself  more  than  half  a century,  and 
his  material  accumulations  are  represented  by 
a ranch  of  more  than  eight  hundred  acres, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  stock 
and  general  farms  in  Denton  County. 

While  living  in  Cooke  County  he  served 
as  trustee  of  the  Breedlove  School  District, 
where  his  children  were  chiefly  educated.  He 


has  no  ambition  in  a political  way.  He  sup- 
ported the  democratic  party  candidates  for 
many  years,  casting  his  first  vote  for  Horace 
Greeley  in  1872,  and  the  last  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  but  since  then  his  allegiance  has 
been  with  the  Socialist  party. 

In  the  Bloomfield  neighborhood  of  Cooke 
County  Mr.  Inmon  on  Janury  16,  1879,  mar- 
ried Miss  Malinda  Montgomery.  Her  father, 
Jeff  C.  Montgomery,  came  from  Missouri  to 
Texas  and  married  Ann  Jones,  daughter  of 
Reason  Jones,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
the  Bloomfield  locality,  and  a man  of  excep- 
tional prominence,  whose  lifework  has  been 
sketched  elsewhere.  Jeff  Montgomery  served 
as  a Confederate  soldier,  and  after  the  war 
located  near  Bloomfield,  on  part  of  the  Jones 
headright,  where  he  lived  out  his  life.  He 
was  the  father  of  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters: Mrs.  Inmon,  who  was  born  on -the  Jones 
headright  in  1857 ; Fannie,  wife  of  Isom 
Mikiel,  living  in  Cooke  County ; Robert  Mont- 
gomery, of  Durant,  Oklahoma ; Edward,  of 
Wichita  Falls  ; Alonzo,  a farmer  in  the  Breed- 
love community;  Lela,  who  died  as  Mrs.  Earl 
Sipes ; and  Ada,  wife  of  Emerson  Parsons, 
living  at  Lois  in  Cooke  County. 

In  their  declining  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inmon 
have  around  and  near  them  both  children  and 
grandchildren.  Otis,  their  oldest  child,  a far- 
mer near  the  homestead,  married  Phebe  Bates 
and  has  a daughter,  Lorene.  Homer,  also 
on  the  home  farm,  married  Eva  Walker,  and 
their  children  are  Ray,  Ethel  and  Earnest. 
The  next  in  age  is  Miss  Ethel,  at  home.  James 
C.  Inmon,  a farmer  in  the  home  community, 
married  Jessie  South  and  has  a son,  J.  C.,  Jr. ; 
Earl,  the  youngest,  also  active  on  the  home 
ranch,  married  Myrtle  Flowers  and  has  a 
daughter,  Nellie. 

H.  N.  Robertson,  M.  D.  The  active  profes- 
sional career  of  Dr.  Robertson  as  a physician 
and  surgeon  covers  a period  of  thirty  years. 
He  began  practice  at  his  native  home  in  Ken- 
tucky when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but  since  1912  has  been  the  leading  physician 
of  the  Ponder  community  in  Denton  County 
and  has  become  a very  enthusiastic  and  well 
satisfied  Texan. 

Dr.  Robertson  was  born  near  Calvert  City, 
Marshall  County,  Kentucky,  not  far  from  Pa- 
ducah, January  1,  1870.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Robertson,  came  out  of  Virginia  in 
pioneer  times  and  developed  a farm  in  western 
Kentucky.  Thomas  Marion  Robertson,  father 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  was  born  near  Smithland, 
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Livingston  County,  Kentucky,  in  1831,  being 
one  of  a number  of  children.  He  was  of  a 
southern  family  and  a southern  sympathizer 
during  the  war,  though  not  in  the  army.  As 
a young  man  he  established  his  home  near  Cal- 
vert City  and  was  a successful  farmer  in  that 
community  until  his  death  in  1902,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  His  wife  was  Sallie  Bird- 
well,  daughter  of  Anthony  Birdwell,  a farmer 
in  the  same  locality.  She  died  when  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  leaving  two  children, 
Dr.  Robertson  and  Maggie,  who  died  at  Cal- 
vert City  in  1901  as  Mrs.  John  M.  Howard. 

Dr.  Robertson  grew  up  on  a farm,  attending 
the  country  schools  of  Marshall  County.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine  at  Louisville  and  grad- 
uated in  1891,  and  at  once  began  practice 
among  his  old  neighbors  at  Calvert  City.  His 
professional  career  there  continued  for  eigh- 
teen years  except  for  advanced  work  he  did  in 
the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  and  he  was 
a member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical 
Society.  Following  another  post  graduate 
course  in  1908  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
Dr.  Robertson  left  Kentucky  and  in  the  fall  of 
1908  settled  at  Haskell,  Texas.  He  practiced 
there  until  the  fall  of  1912,  when  he  joined 
the  medical  fraternity  of  Denton  County  and 
began  practice  at  Ponder.  He  is  local  sur- 
geon for  the  Gulf.  Colorado  & Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company  and  a member  of  the  County, 
State  and  American  Medical  Associations.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  a drug  busi- 
ness at  Ponder,  subsequently  bought  the  stock, 
and  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  store  until  his  son,  James  M. 
Robertson,  was  sufficiently  trained  to  become 
proprietor. 

Dr.  Robertson  was  a volunteer  in  the  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps  during  the  late  war,  and 
gave  the  full  extent  of  his  influence  and  ener- 
gies to  the  war  campaigns  in  his  locality.  He 
was  reared  a democrat,  and  has  case  his  vote 
according  to  that  faith.  At  Calvert  City,  Ken- 
tucky, he  was  made  a Master  Mason,  took  the 
Royal  Arch  degrees  at  Haskell,  Texas,  and 
was  a past  master  of  Doric  Lodge  of  Sharp, 
Kentucky,  and  represented  the  Lodge  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky.  He  was  initiated 
an  Odd  Fellow  at  Kentucky,  and  subsequently 
took  the  encampment  degrees  at  Haskell, 
Texas. 

In  1893,  in  Marshall  County,  Kentucky,  Dr. 
Robertson  married  Florence  Lee  Barnes.  She 
died  six  years  later,  survived  by  a son,  James 
Marion,  who  after  finishing  his  education  en- 


tered his  father’s  drug  business,  and  is  now 
conducting  a very  prosperous  business.  In 
September,  1900,  also  in  Marshall  County,  Dr. 
Robertson  married  Miss  Ada  English,  daugh- 
ter of  William  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Harper) 
English.  Her  people  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  western  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Robertson  was 
well  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  was  the 
second  of  the  three  children  of  her  parents, 
her  brother,  Walter  English,  being  a resident 
of  Jackson,  Michigan,  and  her  younger  sis- 
ter is  Mrs.  Maud  Howard. 

B.  Lafayette  Spencer,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Lewisville,  earned  his 
early  reputation  in  business  affairs  in  north 
Texas  at  Fort  Worth,  where  his  abilities  con- 
tributed to  the  upbuilding  of  two  of  the  great 
wholesale  grocery  houses  of  that  city.  He 
went  to  Fort  Worth  when  that  was  the  only 
business  town  of  importance  in  all  north- 
west Texas.  For  the  past  twenty  years  and 
more  he  has  been  a resident  of  Lewisville  in 
Denton  County,  and  a leader  in  the  financial 
life  of  the  city  and  also  a contributor  to  its 
other  business  activities. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  born  on  a farm  a few  miles 
south  of  Lynchburg,  Tennessee,  April  4,  1859. 
He  finished  his  education  in  a little  academy 
not  far  from  his  home.  His  father  was  a dis- 
tiller and  sawmill  owner.  Lafayette  Spencer 
as  a youth  learned  the  mechanism  of  a still 
and  the  methods  of  making  rectified  spirits. 
Otherwise  he  had  little  business  experience 
when  he  left  home  to  come  to  Texas.  His 
qualifications  came  to  him  by  the  burning  in 
process  with  the  business  branding  iron.  His 
older  brother,  J.  W.  Spencer,  who  preceded 
him  to  Texas,  located  at  Fort  Worth,  where 
for  many  years  he  has  been  a successful  mer- 
chant and  able  financier.  His  encouraging 
progress  in  the  pioneer  town  was  the  example 
which  stimulated  Lafayette  Spencer  to  join 
him  in  that  community. 

He  reached  Fort  Worth  in  July,  1882.  He 
immediately  entered  the  service  of  his  brother’s 
firm,  Spencer  & Taylor,  “the  green  grocery 
men”  at  314  Main  street.  This  firm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Spencer  & Tucker,  and  that  by  the 
Fort  Worth  Grocery  Company.  Lafayette 
Spencer  was  a charter  member  of  this  firm 
and  was  secretary  of  the  company  when  the 
business  was  acquired  by  the  Waples-Platter 
Grocery  Company.  He  continued  with  this 
widely  known  organization  for  two  years  as 
credit  man.  He  then  helped  organize  and 
became  a charter  member  of  the  Carter-Battle 
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Grocery  Company,  subsequently  the  Carter 
Grocery  Company,  and  continued  with  the 
growing  fortunes  of  that  house  until  1899, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  a banker. 

At  that  date  Mr.  Spencer  moved  to  Lewis- 
ville, and  with  E.  L.  Berry  opened  the  private 
bank  known  as  the  Citizens  Bank.  In  1904 
they  chartered  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  has  been  president  of  that  insti- 
tution from  the  beginning.  It  was  chartered 
with  a capital  of  $25,000  dollars,  and  its  capital 
and  surplus  are  now  $75,000  dollars.  The 
vice  presidents  are  E.  L.  Berry  and  J.  H. 
Donald,  while  M.  H.  Milliken  is  cashier  and 
Charles  G.  Thomas,  assistant  cashier.  The 
directors  are  M.  H.  Milliken,  J.  H.  Donald, 
W.  D.  Milliken,  Charles  G.  Thomas,  P.  L. 
Jacobsen,  B.  L.  Spencer  and  E.  L.  Berry. 

A man  of  public  spirited  energy,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  worked  for  and  with  other  organiza- 
tions representing  the  business  progress  of  his 
community.  He  organized  the  Lewisville  Cot- 
ton Oil  Company  and  the  Raiza  Milling  Com- 
pany, being  secretary-treasurer  of  the  former 
and  treasurer  of  the  latter.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Lewisville  State  Bank. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  new  bank 
home  of  the  First  National,  erected  in  1917. 
He  built  an  attractive  residence  of  his  own  at 
Lewisville  in  1902  and  another  business  house 
in  1920.  He  has  contributed  toward  the  con- 
struction of  churches  and  other  matters  that 
depend  upon  public  support.  Mr.  Spencer  is 
not  interested  in  politics  but  has  been  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Lewisville  schools.  He 
is  a Master  Mason. 

At  Sherman,  Texas,  in  December,  1888,  Mr. 
Spencer  married  Miss  Annie  L.  Fowler.  She 
was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  was  reared 
at  St.  Louis,  where  her  father  was  a business 
man.  Her  oldest  sister  is  Mrs.  A.  H.  Fred- 
erick, of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
have  one  daughter,  Helen,  wife  of  P.  L. 
Jacobsen,  of  Louisville. 

Major  Duncan  M.  Perkins,  who  shared 
in  the  distinguished  record  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Division  in  France,  is  almost  a native  of  that 
region  of  North  Texas  along  the  Red  River, 
and  is  one  of  the  older  residents  of  Wichita 
Falls,  knowing  that  city  when  it  was  a modern 
country  town  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
He  has  had  an  active  business  career  and  is 
especially  prominent  in  military  affairs,  being 
a veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war  as  well 
as  of  the  World  war. 


He  was  born  in  Ashley  County,  Arkansas, 
in  1880,  but  in  1884,  when  he  was  four 
years  of  age,  his  parents,  David  and  Sarah 
(McCann)  Perkins,  moved  to  North  Texas. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Mississippi,  and 
lived  only  a few  years  in  Arkansas.  After 
coming  to  Texas  in  1884  the  family  spent  a 
brief  time  in  Wichita  Falls,  but  subsequently 
moved  to  Quanah. 

Major  Perkins  has  had  his  home  in  Wichita 
Falls  since  1898.  In  that  year,  though  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  helped  raise  a com- 
pany of  volunteers  for  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  He  was  elected  captain,  the 
company  being  recruited  from  Wichita  Falls 
and  Quanah.  This  organization  became 
Company  D of  the  First  United  States  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  of  Texas.  Following  the 
muster  out  of  the  volunteers  he  continued  to 
be  actively  associated  with  the  old  National 
Guard  of  Texas  as  an  officer,  and  as  such  was 
in  command  of  a company  that  did  duty  at 
Galveston  following  the  great  storm  of  1900. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Germany  he  volunteered  for  the  National 
Army  and  was  instrumental  in  raising  two 
companies,  Companies  F and  G at  Wichita 
Falls.  He  went  to  the  training  camp  at  Camp 
Bowie  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  in 
service  there  from  the  summer  of  1917  until 
the  latter  part  of  June,  1918.  Then  with  his 
company  and  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-sixth,  as  part  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Divi- 
sion, he  went  to  France.  He  landed  on  French 
soil  about  the  first  of  July  and  almost  imme- 
diately went  into  service  in  the  great  offensive 
beginning  at  that  time.  The  Thirty-sixth 
Division  bore  the  brunt  of  some  of  the  hardest 
fighting  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Argonne, 
and  Major  Perkins  was  on  front  line  duty  in 
that  battle  for  twenty-nine  continuous  days. 
No  other  battle  in  the  World  war  means  so 
much  to  the  community  of  Wichita  Falls, 
since  115  men  who  went  out  from  the  city 
and  vicinity  were  lost  during  that  fighting. 
In  that  battle  Major  Perkins  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  ammunition  train  on 
the  front  lines.  He  received  the  decoration 
of  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

After  having  been  abroad  a year  Major 
Perkins  returned  to  America  in  July,  1919, 
and  shortly  before  being  mustered  out  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  He  then  re- 
sumed business  at  Wichita  Falls,  in  general 
insurance  and  real  estate,  and  is  individually 
owner  of  some  substantial  property  interests 
in  the  city.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Elks,  and  a 
popular  member  of  other  leading  organizations 
of  business  men  and  citizens. 

Mr.  Perkins  married  Miss  Myrtle  Coffield, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Wichita  Falls. 
Their  four  children  are  David  M.,  Duncan, 
Myrtle  Beth  and  Corrinne. 

Mell  Pickens,  of  Vernon,  a building  con- 
tractor whose  interests  cover  a large  section 
of  northern  Texas,  represents  the  third  gene- 
ration of  a family  that  has  been  identified  with 
Texas  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and  the 
remarkable  energy  and  initiative  Mr.  Pickens 
puts  into  his  business  seems  reminiscent  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  exemplified  both  by  his 
father  and  grandfather. 

William  Pickens,  his  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  Boonville  Missouri.  A few  years 
after  Stephen  F.  Austin  had  planted  his  first 
American  colony  in  southern  Texas,  William 
M.  Pickens  came  to  this  Mexican  region  and 
found  a home  in  northeastern  Texas.  For  a 
time  he  sojourned  in  what  is  now  Dallas 
County,  which  then  had  scarcely  a white  in- 
habitant but  later  moved  to  Black  Jack  in 
Hopkins  County.  From  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri he  had  transported  by  wagon  and  ox- 
team  equipment  for  a grist  mill,  including  the 
old-fashioned  millstones.  This  equipment  he 
set  up  at  Black  Jack,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  grist  mills  in  northeast- 
ern Texas.  William  M.  Pickens  was  a typi- 
cal pioneer  of  the  best  type,  sturdy,  honest, 
and  by  enterprise  fitted  for  leadership  in  every 
community  where  he  lived.  He  was  enrolled 
as  a soldier  during  the  Texas  war  for  inde- 
pendence, in  1835-36,  and  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  that  time  will  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  courage  and  resource  of  this  hardy  old 
settler.  Just  before  “The  Siege  of  the  Alamo” 
Mr.  Pickens  had  been  granted  a furlough,  and 
returned  to  the  Alamo  the  morning  following 
the  massacre.  He  was  promptly  seized  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  lariated  him  with  a grass  rope. 
Mr.  Pickens,  however,  proved  a hard  prisoner 
to  keep,  for  he  pulled  the  rope  loose  from  his 
captors  hands,  tearing  the  skin  and  flesh  from 
their  palms  while  so  doing,  made  good  his 
escape,  walked  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  pro- 
cured a horse,  and  then  rode  to  his  home  in 
northeastern  Texas,  where  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four  years,  his  only  illness  being  his 
final  one.  He  was  married  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een years.  William  M.  Pickens  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in 


northeastern  Texas,  and  later  became  a thirty- 
third  degree  Mason. 

J.  H.  Pickens,  the  father  of  Mell  Pickens, 
was  born  in  Upshur  County,  Texas.  As  a 
young  man  he  became  a carpenter,  and  built, 
owned  and  operated  the  first  cotton  gin  in 
Delta  County,  the  power  for  which  was  sup- 
plied by  oxen.  Later  he  was  engaged  in 
the  hardware  and  grocery  business  at  Cooper, 
Texas,  a community  in  which  he  owned  con- 
siderable property,  but  eventually  disposed 
of  his  interests  there  and  moved  to  Vernon. 
He  married  Louise  Baker,  and  their  son, 
Mell  Pickens,  was  born  in  Delta  County, 
Texas  in  1873. 

Mell  Pickens  grew  up  in  his  pative  county 
and  finished  his  education  at  Paris,  Texas,  un- 
der W.  L.  Rountree  and  M.  J.  Mayo,  the 
latter  of  whom  subsequently  became  head  of 
the  East  Texas  Normal  College  at  Commerce. 
From  his  father  Mr.  Pickens  learned  the  car- 
penter’s trade  and  after  several  years  as  a 
journeyman  turned  his  skill  to  account  as  a 
contractor  and  builder,  a line  in  which  he  has 
erected  structures  over  many  north  Texas 
counties.  For  a number  of  years  past  his  home 
has  been  at  Vernon  in  Wilbarger  County,  and 
the  building  up  of  that  rich  and  prosperous 
community  has  found  him  an  important  factor 
in  numerous  ways.  In  connection  with  his 
business  activities  he  has  erected  a number 
of  business  and  residential  structures  in  the 
city.  For  several  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
entire  building  program  on  the  ranch  proper- 
ties of  W.  T.  Waggoner  in  northwest  Texas. 
He  built  four  large  ranch  homes  for  Mr.  Wag- 
goner and  a number  of  other  buildings.  Mr. 
Pickens  is  individual  owner  of  nearly  twenty 
buildings  at  Vernon,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  residences. 

In  recent  years  he  has  developed  his  build- 
ing organization  largely  for  performing  the 
special  service  of  constructing  theatres  and 
moving  picture  houses.  During  the  early 
months  of  1921  his  business  headquarters  were 
at  Electra,  from  which  point  he  has  handled 
a number  of  large  contracts.  He  built  the 
Grand  Theatre  at  Electra  at  a cost  of  $121,000, 
remodeled  the  Crown  Theatre,  built  the  garage 
and  automobile  warehouse  of  Prince  Brothers, 
and  also  erected  a new  bank  building  and  a 
number  of  residences.  Mr.  Pickens  is  a very 
active  man  and  has  worked  as  hard  and  faith- 
fully as  any  of  his  employes.  He  believes 
in  and  practices  the  policy  of  “business  as 
usual,”  and  keeps  his  organization  at  work 
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in  slow  times  as  well  as  in  periods  of  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Pickens  married  Miss  Ruth  Glover, 
daughter  of  Capt.  William  Glover,  of  Lamar 
County,  Texas,  her  father  having  been  a cap- 
tain in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  war 
between  the  states.  She  is  also  a sister  of 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Glover,  of  Oklahoma,  who 
served  several  terms  in  the  Legislature  of  that 
state  and  who  also  made  a close  race  for 
Congress.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickens  are  the 
parents  of  three  children : Melba  Ruth,  Paul 
and  Louise. 

Lee  Swafford.  The  name  Swafford  ap- 
plies to  a substantial  family  numerously  rep- 
resented in  the  affairs  of  northern  Texas 
during  the  past  forty  years.  One  of  them  is 
Lee  Swafford,  who  with  his  brother  Tom  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  Ponder 
community  of  Denton  County  for  thirty  years. 

He  was  born  in  Bledsoe  County,  Tennessee, 
September  16,  1850,  a son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Lee)  Swafford.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Burrell  Lee,  of  eastern  Tennessee. 
Thomas  Swafford  served  in  the  Home  Guard 
of  the  Confederate  Army  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  and  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  moved  to  Marshall  County,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  continued  farming  until  he 
removed  to  Texas.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  having  survived  his  wife  five 
months.  She  was  seventy-one  when  she  died. 
Their  children  were : Mrs.  Nannie  Green,  who 
died  in  Marshall  County,  Tennessee;  Emeline, 
of  Boyd,  Texas,  widow  of  W.  A.  Smith  ; Nase, 
who  died  unmarried  at  Springtown,  Texas; 
Eliza,  wife  of  Frank  Jones,  living  near  Boyd; 
Burrell,  who  died  unmarried  in  Wise  County; 
Lee,  who  was  fourth  in  age  among  the  chil- 
dren ; Thomas,  his  partner  in  business  and 
farming  for  forty  years;  Isaac  E.,  who  died 
at  Denton,  married  Alleen  Anderson  and  was 
survived  by  three  children;  Robert  E.,  of 
Boyd;  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  William 
Francisco,  died  in  August,  1921,  and  at  her 
death  was  survived  by  three  children. 

Lee  Swafford,  who  has  never  married  and 
for  many  years  has  lived  with  his  brother 
Thomas,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Bledsoe  County,  Tennessee,  before  the  war. 
He  has  vivid  recollections  of  many  scenes  of 
war  times,  especially  when  the  Federals  car- 
ried off  the  family  stock  and  food  supplies. 

He  was  a young  man  of  twenty-six  when  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  Texas.  He  left  Marshall 


County,  Tennessee,  and  on  New  Year’s  morn- 
ing of  1876  ended  his  journey  at  Weatherford 
in  Parker  County.  He  brought  as  his  capital 
only  a knowledge  of  how  to  work,  and  soon 
hired  out  as  a farm  hand  at  fifteen  dollars 
a month  at  old  Springtown.  He  was  there 
and  in  Ellis  County,  for  a month,  then  went 
back  to  Tennessee,  after  three  months  re- 
turned to  Texas,  was  a hired  man  for  two 
months,  when  homesickness  again  overtook 
him  and  he  spent  six  months  recuperating  in 
Tennessee.  His  third  arrival  in  Texas  was  the 
beginning  of  his  permanent  citizenship  in  the 
Lone  Star  State.  This  was  in  1878,  and 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  He  drove  his  father’s  team 
from  Tennessee  to  Wise  County,  his  father 
establishing  a home  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Decatur.  His  father  finished  his  life  on  a 
farm  in  that  county.  For  six  years  Lee  Swaf- 
ford busied  himself  with  the  tasks  of  farming. 
He  and  his  brother  Tom  then  formed  a part- 
nership and  invested  their  capital  in  an  out- 
fit for  the  drilling  of  water  wells.  For  six- 
teen years  they  did  an  extensive  business  over 
the  counties  of  Wise,  Denton  and  Parker,  and 
were  among  the  first  to  drill  deep  water  wells 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  They  have  drilled 
a well  every  month  of  their  operation,  and 
brought  in  approximately  200  sources  of  water 
supply  for  ranch  and  home.  When  they  gave 
up  this  profitable  business  the  brothers  began 
farming  near  Ponder  and  their  enterprise  has 
been  reflected  in  that  community  for  thirty 
years.  Their  first  purchases  of  land  were  made 
at  twelve  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  process  of 
accumulation  continued  until  land  reached 
seventy-five  dollars  an  acre.  Much  of  it  was 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  they  also 
erected  buildings  or  improved  those  on  the 
land,  and  their  joint  holdings  of  1,000  acres 
now  contain  three  sets  of  modern  improve- 
ments. For  the  most  part  their  profit  has 
come  from  grain  farming.  The  past  thirty 
years  has  registered  only  one  total  failure, 
but  offsetting  this  have  been  a number  of 
record  crops.  In  matters  of  prices  they  have 
sold  wheat  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and 
a half  a bushel  and  oats  from  thirty  cents  to  a 
dollar  a bushel.  When  every  other  crop  failed 
they  planted  corn,  and  the  Swafford  boys  are 
credited  with  some  of  the  remarkable  yields 
of  this  cereal  in  Denton  County.  Their 
method  has  been  to  prepare  the  ground  well 
before  planting,  but  their  enterprise  has  never 
led  to  any  discovery  that  would  destroy  or 
interfere  with  the  raids  of  the  greenbugs. 
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The  Swaffords  as  a family  have  been 
staunch  supporters  of  the  democratic  party, 
though  Lee  Swafford  in  1920  supported  the 
republican  candidate  for  president. 

Thomas  Swafford  married  Daisy  Alston  in 
Wise  County.  Texas.  They  have  six  children  : 
Marvin,  in  the  garage  business  at  Ponder,  mar- 
ried Myrtle  Thomason  and  has  five  children, 
named  Hugh,  Robert,  Mary  Lou,  T.  W.  and 
Marvin;  Ray,  with  his  father  on  the  farm; 
Era,  who  is  the  wife  of  Earl  Wakefield,  of 
Ponder,  and  has  a daughter,  Frankie;  and 
the  three  younger  daughters  are  Kate,  Willie 
May  and  Grace. 

Robert  M.  Everett,  of  Hebron  in  Denton 
County,  has  spent  half  a century  in  Texas, 
those  being  the  years  of  early  youth,  mature 
manhood  and  the  period  in  which  he  has  real- 
ized the  fruits  of  prosperity.  Flis  career  is 
somewhat  in  contrast  with  many  of  those  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  section,  since  he  laid  the  basis 
of  his  success  as  a tenant  farmer,  though  he 
was  a land  owner  while  working  the  land  of 
others. 

Mr.  Everett  represents  an  old  family  of  Dal- 
las County.  Flis  father,  Zachariah  J.  Everett, 
was  a brick  maker  by  trade,  an  occupation  he 
followed  in  southern  Illinois.  He  brought  his 
family  all  the  way  from  Illinois  to  Texas  in 
a wagon,  starting  from  Carbondale*and  arriv- 
ing at  Dallas  when  it  was  an  unincorporated 
town.  He  saw  the  great  future  of  that  city 
and  told  his  son  that  it  offered  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  the  brick  business  of  any  town  in 
the  state.  The  nearest  railroad  point  to  Dallas 
when  the  Everetts  settled  on  the  old  Nesbith 
farm,  now  included  in  the  Dallas  townsite,  was 
Ivosse.  Had  Zachariah  Everett  survived,  his 
efforts  would  probably  have  built  up  an  impor- 
tant business  in  Dallas.  Death  overtook  him 
in  his  labors  in  April,  1870,  leaving  his  widow 
and  seven  children,  Robert  M.  being  the 
youngest  son.  Robert  Everett  was  then  a 
schoolboy  of  ten  years.  In  1879  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  to  Denton  County,  and  he 
largely  provided  for  her  support  the  rest  of 
her  life.  She  died  in  March,  1903,  when  about 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  Her  children 
were:  Margaret,  wife  of  E.  Low,  of  Vernon, 
Texas;  Mollie,  who  died  at  Trinity  Mills, 
Texas,  wife  of  Robert  Sears;  James  Wilson, 
of  Dallas;  Nannie,  who  died  at  Henrietta, 
Texas,  wife  of  Frank  Low;  Mattie,  widow  of 
John  Dudley,  of  McKinney;  Robert  McBride; 


and  Alice,  widow  of  Tom  Huntley  and  liv- 
ing near  Crowell,  Texas. 

Robert  M.  Everett  acquired  little  education 
in  a schoolhouse,  his  training  being  of  a prac- 
tical nature,  and  gained  by  observation,  read- 
ing and  experience.  He  has  been  an  active 
factor  in  farming  and  farm  enterprise  in  the 
Hebron  locality  of  Denton  County  since  1879. 
He  rented  land  in  that  neighborhood  for  a 
few  years,  having  no  capital  to  buy  land  of 
his  own.  He  subsequently  moved  to  the  Fur- 
neau  land,  and  was  a renter  on  that  tract  for 
sixteen  years,  and  from  his  labors  gained 
the  capital  which  enabled  him  to  buy  500 
acres  situated  almost  against  the  present  town- 
site  of  Hebron.  He  continued  his  work  on 
the  Furneau  place  while  he  improved  his  own 
land  and  made  it  ready  for  occupation.  Pay- 
ments over  a period  of  years  gave  him  owner- 
ship of  his  present  tract,  which  he  bought 
at  prices  ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars an  acre.  He  formally  occupied  it  as  a 
home  in  October,  1899,  and  on  a hill  over- 
looking the  little  village  of  Hebron  and  a wide 
scope  of  region  he  has  carried  on  his  labors 
since.  He  opened  out  nearly  four  hundred 
acres  of  tillable  land,  devoted  to  diversified 
farming,  grain  and  cotton  being  equally  im- 
portant. He  has  so  shifted  and  rotated  his 
crops  as  to  conserve  the  soil  and  get  the  best 
possible  results.  Mr.  Everett  in  precept  and 
practice  is  a staunch  advocatae  of  thorough 
soil  preparation,  and  that  he  believes  is  half 
the  battle  in  successful  agriculture.  He  has 
also  exercised  careful  selection  of  seed.  Not- 
withstanding these  qualities  of  thorough  agri- 
culture he  has  recorded  one  absolute  failure 
of  his  grain  crop,  the  green  bugs  being  respon- 
sible for  that.  This  is  an  enemy  which  neither 
agricultural  practice  nor  science  has  yet  found 
means  to  combat.  While  his  farm  and  home 
at  Hebron  constitute  a valuable  property,  Mr. 
Everett  has  extended  his  investments  to  other 
lands  and  he  owns  another  farm  west  of 
Hebron,  where  the  same  kind  of  agriculture 
is  practiced  as  on  the  home  place.  One  of 
his  family  lives  there  and  cultivates  the  land. 

With  the  building  of  the  Frisco  railroad 
through  this  region  Mr.  Everett  donated  land 
for  a station  on  his  farm,  and  around  that 
station  he  has  been  a leader  in  bringing  about 
commercial  activities.  In  association  with  his 
partner,  J.  W.  Sheppard,  he  erected  three  of 
the  store  buildings  constituting  the  main  busi- 
ness houses.  At  times  he  has  been  interested 
in  merchandising  himself.  He  was  foremost 
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in  the  move  for  a bank,  is  vice  president  of 
the  Hebron  State  Bank  and  was  one  of  its 
directors  from  the  beginning. 

Good  schools  and  good  educational  advan- 
tages have  been  another  object  of  Mr.  Ever- 
ett’s worthy  endeavor  in  this  community.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  was  a trustee  of  the  little 
country  schoolhouse  known  as  the  Griggs 
School.  He  helped  improve  its  facilities  until 
there  is  now  a popular  graded  school  with 
seven  teachers  holding  session  nine  months 
of  the  year.  He  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
board  built  the  brick  school  which  stands  above 
the  town  and  near  the  Everett  home  and 
serves  the  district  as  its  educational  center. 

He  has  been  equally  liberal  in  promoting  the 
church  and  religious  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  became  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  when  he  first  married,  and  was  with 
that  congregation  when  it  worshiped  in  a little 
frame  house  and  was  one  of  those  most  in- 
terested and  gratified  when  in  1919  the  con- 
gregation dedicated,  at  a cost  of  $12,000,  a 
brick  building  on  the  high  ridge  overlook- 
ing Hebron,  a site  that  he  donated.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Everett  is  affiliated  with  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Soon  after  his  twentieth  birthday  Mr.  Ever- 
ett married  Miss  Dicy  E.  Adkins,  a native 
of  Tennessee  and  daughter  of  Elijah  Ad- 
kins. Her  father  was  a farmer  in  the  Hebron 
locality,  where  he  died  in  1897,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  During  the  war  between  the  states 
he  was  a Confederate  soldier  from  Tennessee. 
The  surviving  children  of  his  first  marriage 
are : James,  of  Hamlin,  Texas ; Mrs.  Everett, 
who  was  born  in  May,  1860;  William  G.,  of 
Seymour,  Texas;  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Burks,  of  Dallas ; Lon,  of  Electra,  Texas ; 
Lucy,  wife  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Dooley,  of  Hebron ; 
and  Alice,  wife  of  Foster  Hardcastle,  of  Okla- 
homa. The  two  deceased  children  were 
Joseph,  who  died  at  Seymour,  Texas,  and 
Robert,  who  died  at  Dallas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  have  reared  and  have 
seen  six  children  go  out  into  the  world  and 
give  good  accounts  of  themselves,  and  they 
have  a total  of  thirteen  grandchildren.  Their 
oldest  child,  Roberta,  is  the  wife  of  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Thomas,  of  Lewisville,  present 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Texas;  Aubrey,  living  at  Dallas,  married 
Nettie  Bowser ; Roy,  a farmer  near  Hebron, 
married  Lucy  Collier;  Marie  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  D.  B.  Allen,  of  Elgin,  Texas;  John  B. 
is  a merchant  and  farmer  at  Hebron  and  mar- 
ried Jennie  McMurray;  Fred,  the  youngest, 


a farmer  at  the  old  homestead,  married  Edith 
Cox. 

Mr.  Everett  is  president  and  a director  of 
the  Farmers  Gin  Company  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  providing  the  facilities  of  that 
company  for  Hebron.  He  is  a director  of  the 
Flebron  Warehouse,  and  he  staked  off  the 
ground  for  the  first  elevator  in  the  town.  For 
several  years  he  was  grain  buyer  for  the  com- 
pany and  also  has  been  a cotton  buyer  in  this 
locality. 

George  Gordon  McBride.  No  other  pro- 
fession or  calling  has  proven  such  a broad 
highway  to  public  honors  as  that  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  a notable  fact  that  this  calling  has 
given  to  the  United  States  more  distinguished 
statesmen  than  all  of  the  others  put  together. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the  first, 
of  course,  being  that  unless  a man  is  possessed 
of  more  than  average  ability  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  attracted  to  a line  of  endeavor  which 
demands  so  much.  Another  one  is  that  by  the 
time  the  aspirant  has  completed  the  long  and 
arduous  training  necessary  before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  practice  his  natural  faculties  have 
been  so  developed  and  his  sense  of  perception 
so  sharpened  that  he  is  better  fitted  to  handle 
the  problems  of  public  life  than  one  who 
has  not  had  such  advantages.  A third,  and 
cogent  reason,  is  that  in  the  handling  of  the 
cases  brought  to  him  the  intelligent  lawyer 
gains  such  a knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
the  motives  which  actuate  mankind  that  it  is 
not  difficult  for  him  to  sway  his  associates  and 
take  the  place  of  a leader  among  them.  Go 
into  any  community  the  country  over,  no 
matter  where  it  may  be,  and  the  leading  men 
of  it  are  certain  to  be  those  who  are  either 
practicing  attorneys  or  men  who  at  one  time 
prepared  themselves  for  the  profession  of  the 
law.  Especially  is  this  condition  of  affairs 
found  to  be  true  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  boom  periods  have  brought  in 
a rush  of  outsiders,  and  a consequent  fre- 
quency of  land  transfers  with  subsequent  dis- 
putes with  reference  to  titles  and  legal  pos- 
session. With  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the 
Burkburnett  district  Wichita  County  gained 
a wonderful  influx  of  settlers,  and  acquired 
such  a variety  of  new  problems  of  a legal 
nature  that  this  region  has  needed  the  services 
of  some  of  the  most  competent  lawyers  in  the 
state  to  handle  them  and  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  all. 

One  of  the  brilliant  young  men  who  is  find- 
ing at  Burkburnett  the  field  for  the  exercise 
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of  his  skill  and  wonderful  capabilities  is 
George  Gordon  McBride,  who  formerly  served 
the  city  as  attorney,  whose  rise  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  whose  abilities  are  unques- 
tioned. He  was  born  at  Greenville,  Texas, 
in  1895,  a son  of  Perry  and  Mary  (Skinner) 
McBride,  and  grandson  of  John  W.  McBride, 
who  sacrificed  himself  to  an  ideal  and  died 
while  serving  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Perry  McBride  was  also  born  at  Greenville, 
Texas,  and  he  was  reared  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  becoming  one  of  its  eminent  attorneys, 
and  was  engaged  in  an  active  practice  up  to 
the  time  of  his  demise,  which  occurred  a few 
years  ago.  Early  recognizing  the  importance 
of  settling  the  controversies  with  reference  to 
land  and  title  matters,  he  specialized  in  this 
branch  of  his  profession  and  became  one  of 
the  experts  of  the  state,  traveling  all  over 
Texas.  While  he  was  oftentimes  called  into 
consultation  in  disputed  cases,  for  his  knowl- 
edge was  admitted  by  everyone,  his  practice 
as  a land-title  lawyer  was  centered  largely  at 
Galveston.  Beaumont,  Houston  and  Sweet- 
water in  Western  Texas.  His  death  was  rec- 
ognized as  a distinct  loss  to  the  state  and  pro- 
fession, but  fortunately  he  has  left  behind  him 
two  sons  to  maintain  the  standards  he  had 
raised,  and  confer  added  prestige  on  the  name, 
George  Gordon  and  his  brother,  H.  C. 
McBride,  the  latter  a law  graduate  of  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  class 
of  1920,  who  has  joined  his  brother  at  Burk- 
burnett,  the  two  forming  a very  strong  legal 
combination.  H.  C.  McBride  is  now  serving 
as  city  attorney. 

George  G.  McBride  was  reared  in  his  na- 
tive city  in  a home  of  comfort  and  intellec- 
tuality, and  his  tastes  were  moulded  after  the 
pattern  of  his  honored  father,  in  whose  foot- 
steps he  elected  to  follow.  He  was  given  his 
collegiate  training  and  legal  education  in  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1919.  He  also  had  the 
honor  of  winning  the  oratorical  contest  of  the 
Philomathean  Society,  through  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

Immediately  following  his  graduation  Mr. 

McBride  came  to  Burkburnett,  the  famous 
oil  town  of  Wichita  County,  Texas,  arriving 
here  in  the  summer  of  1919.  His  talents  im- 
mediately won  him  recognition,  and  within  a 
year  he  has  built  up  a large  and  lucrative 
practice  which  embraces  almost  every  phase 
of  law  practice  in  Texas.  A young  man  of 


enthusiasm  with  reference  to  civic  duties,  he 
accepted  the  burden  of  office  and  served  as  city 
attorney  of  Burkburnett,  giving  to  his  munic- 
ipality the  benefit  of  his  training  and  natural 
aptitude  for  his  profession.  He  resigned  this 
office  in  May,  1921,  to  assume  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law. 

Mr.  McBride  is  a born  orator  and  a great 
trial  lawyer,  knowing  how  to  impress  his  juries 
by  the  force  of  his  argument,  the  clearness  of 
his  logic  and  the  eloquence  of  his  pleading. 
Taking  all  of  his  qualifications  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  small  wonder  that  he  has  achieved 
such  a wonderful  success.  He  did  not  enter 
his  professional  training  as  do  most  pupils, 
for  he  had  been  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  law  from  childhood  and  was  accustomed 
to  hear  his  father  discuss  various  mooted  ques- 
tions of  the  law  as  other  men  do  the  everyday 
occurrences  of  life.  He  works  at  his  cases 
for  the  love  of  his  calling,  and  goes  into  court 
with  the  determination  to  win,  and  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  powers  and  knowledge. 
Mr.  McBride  carries  the  same  enthusiasm  into 
his  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  is  very  justly 
numbered  among  the  live,  active  and  public- 
spirited  factors  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Thomas  Daniel  Robinson.  On  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  Village  of  Ponder  and 
commanding  a view  of  the  whole  community 
is  the  country  home  of  Thomas  Daniel  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  attractive  features  to  the  trav- 
eler along  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  trio  of  rural  residences  mak- 
ing the  Wakefield  estate.  Mr.  Robinson  has 
been  a factor  in  the  management  and  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  this  locality  since  1900. 

He  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Tennessee, 
February  15,  1879,  but  since  early  boyhood  his 
environment  has  been  the  agricultural  district 
of  Northern  Texas.  His  grandfather  was 
Henry  Dotson  Robinson,  a Tennessean,  who 
for  several  years  was  in  the  hotel  and  livery 
business  at  Madisonville,  Tennessee,  where 
he  died.  In  his  large  family  was  James  Tate 
Robinson,  also  a native  of  Monroe  County, 
Tennessee.  He  married  Lucy  Donohoo, 
whose  father  was  Capt.  Henry  Donohoo,  a 
Confederate  officer.  James  Tate  Robinson 
acquired  only  a meager  education  and  was  too 
young  to  go  into  the  war  as  a soldier.  He 
brought  his  family  to  Texas  in  1889,  but  died 
five  years  later.  His  widow  is  a resident  of 
Denton.  Their  children  are  : Henry,  of  Den- 
ton ; Glennie,  wife  of  J.  B.  Farris,  of  Denton; 
Thomas  Daniel ; Charles,  who  was  accidentally 
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killed ; leaving  a wife  and  three  children  in 
Denton  County;  Miss  Fannie  and  Miss 
Blanche,  both  of  Denton ; Mattie,  Mrs.  Henry 
Rens,  of  Dallas ; and  Mollie,  wife  of  Stanley 
Cowan,  of  Denton  County. 

Thomas  Daniel  Robinson  after  coming  to 
Texas  at  the  age  of  ten  was  reared  in  Denton 
County  and  attended  school  at  the  Brown 
School  west  of  Denton,  the  Burk  School  south 
of  Denton  and  the  Cooper  Creek  School  north- 
east of  the  county  seat.  While  his  family 
lived  in  the  Cooper  Creek  locality  he  reached 
his  majority  and  soon  afterward  he  came  to 
Ponder.  For  two  years  he  was  employed  in 
the  ginning  and  threshing  operations  of  his 
brother-in-law,  O.  W.  Myers,  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  the  Ponder  gin. 

In  February,  1900,  Mr.  Robinson  married 
Miss  Clara  Allie  Wakefield.  She  is  a daughter 
of  Henry  Franklin  Wakefield,  whose  person- 
ality is  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  Ponder 
locality  and  who  is  now  living  retired  at  Min- 
eral Wells.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  born  at  Wake- 
ton  in  Denton  County,  January  15,  1881.  Her 
twin  brother  is  Charles  F.  Wakefield,  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Ponder.  Mrs.  Robin- 
son was  liberally  educated,  finishing  in  the 
convent  at  Dallas. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Robinson  settled  on 
a portion  of  the  Wakefield  estate,  and  has 
since  been  busy  in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  five  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  rich 
black  soil  owned  by  him  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
in  this  fruitful  prairie  region.  His  chief  en- 
terprise as  a farmer  has  been  grain  growing. 
Of  wheat  crops  grown  by  him  during  the  last 
twenty  years  he  has  had  eighteen  harvests,  and 
his  acreage  yield  has  been  as  high  as  thirty 
bushels  and  as  low  as  six.  Prices  have  fluctu- 
ated in  an  equally  wide  range,  as  low  as  sixty- 
five  cents  a bushel  and  during  the  war  period 
at  two  dollars  and  a half  a bushel.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  expense  of  production  Mr.  Robin- 
son realized  better  profit  from  the  high  price 
than  from  the  crops  harvested  under  pre-war 
conditions.  His  experience  as  a wheat  grower 
has  convinced  him  of  the  value  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean seed  in  this  soil  and  climate,  though 
he  also  appreciates  the  value  of  the  Fulcaster 
wheat. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a practical  farmer,  using 
such  methods  as  get  the  best  results.  A score 
of  years’  experience  has  taught  him  many  of 
the  secrets  of  both  seed  and  soil.  He  comes 
of  an  agricultural  family,  his  forefathers  as 
far  as  the  record  goes  having  been  sturdy  and 
staunch  rural  people.  The  Robinsons  as  a 


family  have  also  been  democrats,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  has  cast  his  vote  that  way  since 
reaching  his  majority.  Fie  is  affiliated  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  have  a family  of  six  children : 
Thelma,  Velma,  Travis,  Maurine,  Cowan  and 
Bert.  The  daughter  Thelma  is  the  wife  of 
Horace  Gotcher,  a farmer  on  the  Robinson 
place. 

Edmond  McWilliam  Rucker  has  been  a 
progressive  and  enterprising  factor  in  the 
region  about  Krum  in  Denton  County  for 
over  thirty  years.  As  one  of  the  men  who 
have  gained  prosperity  there  and  likewise  con- 
tributed to  the  community  prosperity  his  career 
is  worthy  of  historical  record,  and  his  expe- 
rience also  reflects  some  phases  of  develop- 
ment in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Rucker  is  a native  Texan,  born  near 
Paris  in  Lamar  County,  April  1,  1867.  His 
ancestors  were  English,  three  Rucker  brothers 
coming  to  America  in  Colonial  times.  One 
of  them  reared  his  family  in  the  South.  A de- 
scendant was  Samuel  B.  Rucker,  father  of  the 
Krum  citizen.  He  was  born  in  Mississippi, 
was  reared  an  orphan  in  that  state  and  in  Ala- 
bama, and  in  1858  came  to  Texas  by  wagon, 
settling  eight  miles  south  of  Paris.  For  a 
time  he  was  a stock  farmer,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  county  seat. 
He  invested  in  the  cheap  lands  of  that  county 
and  accumulated  several  hundred  acres  during 
his  lifetime,  much  of  it  improved  under  his 
direction.  He  was  a democrat  and  a member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  he  died  at  Paris 
during  the  present  century,  having  survived 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Martha 
McGaughey,  some  four  years.  Their  children 
were:  Trennie,  wife  of  J.  A.  Gose,  of  Paris; 
Mollie,  who  died  in  January,  1921,  wife  of 
H.  A.  Bland,  who  was  prominent  in  Paris 
banking  circles  until  his  death ; Luna,  who 
died  at  San  Antonio,  where  her  husband, 
John  H.  Clark,  was  a leading  attorney ; Miss 
Emma,  of  Paris;  Ida,  wife  of  R.  R.  Turner, 
of  Denton;  S.  Jack,  who  settled  on  the  Red 
River  in  Lamar  County  and  was  assassinated 
in  his  own  field,  leaving  a wife  and  four  chil- 
dren ; Edmond  McW.,  of  Krum ; Oscar,  of 
Paris ; and  Miss  Gussie,  a practicing  physician 
in  New  York. 

Edmond  McWilliam  Rucker  acquired  his 
early  education  at  Paris  and  left  that  section 
of  Northeastern  Texas  about  the  time  he  at- 
tained his  majority,  reaching  Denton  County 
in  the  fall  of  1888.  He  settled  on  North 
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Hickory  Creek,  and  with  determination  and 
energy  entered  upon  his  task  of  making  a farm 
from  the  grass  roots,  and  his  business  inter- 
ests were  solely  those  of  an  agriculturist  until 
he  moved  into  the  village  of  Krum. 

He  was  a bachelor  when  he  came  to  Den- 
ton County,  and  he  lived  alone  in  a two-room 
box  house  two  years,  and  after  his  marriage 
this  humble  home  sheltered  his  wife  and 
family  for  ten  years.  Along  with  other  im- 
provements that  were  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
his  house  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
occupants,  other  buildings  were  erected  from 
time  to  time,  and  his  farm  property  now  con- 
tains three  sets  of  building  improvements.  He 
paid  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  his  first  quarter 
section,  and  successive  purchases  enlarged  this 
to  more  than  a section.  In  rounding  out  this 
domain  he  paid,  in  1900,  about  twenty  dollars 
an  acre  for  land,  then  considered  a high  price. 
His  enterprise  is  chiefly  grain  and  stock  raising. 
He  passed  through  lean  as  well  as  prosperous 
years,  but  in  a dozen  years  the  greenbugs  took ' 
his  crop  only  once.  In  two  other  years  com- 
plete failure  confronted  him.  As  a stock  man 
he  concentrated  his  interest  in  mules.  There 
was  a time  in  his  experience  when  a pair  of 
three-year  olds  sold  with  difficulty  at  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars.  Later  the  same 
grade  sold  for  five  hundred  dollars  a pair. 
The  price  of  small  mules  was  stimulated  by 
the  Boer  war  in  Africa  and  by  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  so  that  altogether  this  indus- 
try when  continued  over  a period  of  years  was 
profitable  to  the  man  who  conducted  it  with 
energy  and  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Rucker  has  always  been  a citizen  with 
the  welfare  of  his  community  as  well  as  his 
own  household  at  heart.  He  has  contributed 
something  to  every  church  in  his  part  of  the 
county,  including  those  in  Krum.  When  he 
moved  to  Krum  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
School  Board,  and  was  on  the  board  when 
the  new  good  schoolhouse  was  erected.  He 
took  stock  when  the  second  bank  organized, 
the  First  State  Bank,  and  when  that  was 
merged  with  the  Continental  Bank,  resulting 
in  the  Farmers  & Merchants  Bank,  he  con- 
tinued as  a stockholder  and  director. 

In  politics  he  was  reared  a democrat,  and 
has  cast  a ballot  true  to  that  allegiance  at  every 
national  election,  beginning  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  1888.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  first 
convention  to  name  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  when  Senator  Bailey  and  Cone 
Johnson  were  rivals,  and  then  and  since  he 
has  been  a loyal  supporter  of  Mr.  Bailey.  He 


supported  Governor  Hogg  against  George 
Clark  in  1892  for  governor.  At  the  primaries 
of  1920  he  again  supported  Senator  Bailey. 

After  coming  to  Denton  County  Mr.  Rucker 
married  Miss  Mollie  Batis,  a native  of  Saline 
County,  Missouri,  who  came  to  Texas  when 
three  years  of  age.  Her  father,  C.  Morgan 
Batis,  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia, 
in  1828.  His  father,  Charles  Batis,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
sheriffs  of  Augusta  County,  where  he  married 
Miss  Nutty,  an  English  woman.  Charles 
Morgan  Batis  married  in  1850  Miss  Susan 
Coffman,  who  was  born  in  Augusta  County, 
Virginia,  November  13,  1828.  About  1854 
they  started  for  Illinois,  going  partly  by  rail 
and  partly  by  stage  coach,  and  settled  near 
Jacksonville,  where  Morgan  Batis  worked  as 
a carpenter  and  then  located  on  a farm.  In 
1870  he  moved  overland  into  Central  Missouri 
and  was  a farmer  in  Saline  County  five  years. 
Then,  in  1875,  he  started  for  Texas,  and 
reached  his  permanent  settlement  on  Hickory 
Creek  in  Denton  County  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  honored  pioneers 
of  this  section  and  his  memory  is  treasured  as 
that  of  a useful  and  influential  citizen.  He 
hauled  the  lumber  for  the  first  home  from 
Dallas  and,  being  a carpenter,  did  much  of 
the  construction  work.  He  also  helped  found 
a new  school  district  in  his  neighborhood. 
C.  Morgan  Batis  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  and 
of  his  children  Mrs.  Rucker  is  the  youngest. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rucker  have  three  children: 
Reuben  B.,  Mae  and  Miss  Bonnie.  Reuben 
is  a farmer  in  Wise  County,  and  by  his  mar- 
riage to  Reta  Wilkirson  has  two  children, 
Frances  and  Mary  Alice.  Mae  is  the  wife  of 
J.  M.  Barnett,  a farmer  west  of  Krum,  and 
has  a son,  Ray. 

H.  F.  Lubin  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  very 
successful  merchants,  and  is  also  a progres- 
sive citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  deeply 
interested  in  causes  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy, and  his  liberality  and  public  spirit  are 
as  much  appreciated  as  the  individual  success 
he  has  gained  during  his  residence  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Lubin  was  born  in  Russia,  March  15, 
1882.  In  1888  the  family  came  to  America  and 
established  a home  in  Massachusetts,  where 
his  parents  spent  the  rest  of  their  days.  H.  F. 
Lubin  was  the  eighth  in  a family  of  eleven 
children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  living. 
He  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
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was  a boy  worker  in  Massachusetts  cotton 
mills.  He  thus  earned  his  living  until  he  was 
seventeen,  when  he  came  west  to  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois,  and  for  eight  years  was  con- 
nected with  mercantile  houses  in  that  section 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

From  East  St.  Louis  Mr.  Lubin  came  to 
Fort  Worth,  and  for  three  years  was  clerk 
in  a local  clothing  house.  In  1916  he  opened 
up  Lubin’s,  the  progressive  men’s  store  for 
clothing,  hats  and  furnishings  at  806  Main 
Street.  He  began  modestly  with  a small 
capital,  increased  from  month  to  month  and 
year  to  year,  and  now  has  a splendid  establish- 
ment with  an  annual  business  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  He  has  a large  force  of 
salesmen. 

Mr.  Lubin  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
Shriner,  a member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Yacht 
Club,  Salesmanship  Club  and  a director  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Golf  Club.  He  has  been  closely 
associated  with  charitable  and  other  work  of 
the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  one  expression 
of  his  humanitarian  instincts  was  donating 
the  camp  buildings  for  the  children’s  sum- 
mer home  known  as  Camp  Ruth  Lubin, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fort  Worth  Welfare 
Association. 

Captain  Zebulon  Vance  Nixon.  The 
4,000,000  young  men  under  arms  at  the  time 
the  armistice  was  signed  were  gathered  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  represented  the  very 
flower  of  young  American  manhood.  The 
lawyer  and  the  day  laborer ; the  man  who 
traced  back  through  honorable  ancestry  to 
fore-fathers  who  helped  to  establish  American 
Independence,  and  the  one  who  knew  not  his 
own  grandfather’s  name  or  place  of  birth, 
marched  under  the  same  flag  and  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  principles.  No  sacrifices 
were  too  great  for  those  heroic  young  men, 
and  the  memory  of  their  devotion  and  gallan- 
try will  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  the  record  of  their  deeds  brighten 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  their  own  times. 
One  of  these  veterans  of  the  Great  war,  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Wichita  Falls,  left  a well-established  law  prac- 
tice to  enter  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
rendered  very  effective  service  at  Camp 
Travis,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  captain,  March 
7,  1919. 

Capt.  Zeb  V.  Nixon  was  born  in  Gauda- 
lupe  County,  Texas,  in  1887,  a son  of  Cap- 
tain R.  T.  and  Fannie  (Andrews)  Nixon,  and 


a member  of  the  well-known  Nixon  family 
for  whom  the  Town  of  Nixon,  Texas,  was 
named,  and  which,  for  a number  of  years  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ones  in  Southwest 
Texas,  especially  in  that  section  embracing 
Gaudalupe,  Gonzales  and  Caldwell  counties. 
The  late  Capt.  R.  T.  Nixon,  father  of 
Capt.  Zeb  V.  Nixon,  was  born  in  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  came  to  Texas  in 
the  late  ’50s,  and  with  his  brothers,  John  and 
J.  K.  Nixon,  became  a pioneer  of  the  above 
named  section.  He  bought  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Gaudalupe  County,  and  in  later  years 
was  rated  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sub- 
stantial planters  and  landowner  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  that  rich  county.  His  home  place, 
which  the  family  still  own,  is  about  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Seguin,  the  county  seat,  and 
not  far  distant  from  Ruling,  which  is  in  Cald- 
well County.  During  the  war  between  the 
sections  he  served  as  a captain  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  enlisting  from  Texas.  His 
wife  was  born  at  High  Point,  North  Carolina. 
On  his  father’s  side  Capt.  Zeb  V.  Nixon  was 
a kinsman  of  Gov.  Zebulon  Vance,  for  whom 
he  is  named. 

After  attending  the  public  school  at  Luling 
Capt.  Zeb  V.  Nixon  entered  Coronal  Insti- 
tute at  San  Marco,  Texas,  and  then  took  four 
years  of  both  law  and  academic  work  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  being  graduated  from 
the  latter  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
in  1912.  In  that  same  year  he  went  to  Kings- 
ville, Texas,  as  assistant  general  attorney  for 
the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  & Mexico  Railroad, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years,  and  then 
embarked  in  a general  law  practice  and  served 
Kingsville  as  city  attorney.  Until  May,  1917, 
he  was  occupied  with  his  professional  duties 
in  that  city,  but  then  volunteered  in  the  First 
Officers’  Training  School  at  Camp  Funston, 
Leon  Springs,  Texas,  where  he  received  his 
commission  as  second  lieutenant  August  15th 
of  that  year.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio,  and  attached  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Depot  Bri- 
gade, a part  of  the  Ninetieth  Division,  and 
was  engaged  mainly  in  training  recruits  for  a 
time,  but  was  later  made  a member  of  the 
first  general  court  martial  at  Camp  Travis, 
and  still  later  was  made  trial  judge  advocate 
for  the  camp,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  having  been  previously  raised  to  that 
of  first  lieutenant.  He  remained  on  duty  at 
Camp  Travis  until  his  discharge. 

Within  a few  days  following  his  severance 
of  army  obligations  Captain  Nixon  came  to 
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Wichita  Falls  and  made  arrangements  to  en- 
gage in  a general  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  has  continued  in  it  ever  since  with  remark- 
able success.  He  is  recognized  as  a lawyer 
of  great  talent  and  trained  skill  in  his  calling. 
In  addition  to  his  general  private  practice  he 
is  attorney  for  the  American  National  Bank 
of  Wichita  Falls. 

Captain  Nixon  was  married  to  Miss  Flor- 
ence Anderson,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He 
belongs  to  the  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  W.  Yancey,  M.D.  A physician  and 
surgeon  who  has  long  enjoyed  an  extensive 
practice  at  Fort  Worth,  Dr.  Yancey  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  educational  and 
public  side  of  his  profession. 

He  was  born  in  Tarrant  County,  Texas,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1878,  a son  of  C.  D.  and  Martha 
(DeLong)  Yancey.  His  father,  a native  of 
Alabama,  came  to  Texas  as  a young  man,  first 
locating  on  a farm  near  Mansfield.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  Young  County,  Texas,  and  is 
still  living  at  Eliasville  in  that  county.  The 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  leaving 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  except 
the  youngest  son,  who  was  killed  in  France 
during  the  World  war. 

Doctor  Yancey,  the  fourth  child  and  second 
son,  grew  up  at  Eliasville  in  Young  County, 
attended  the  common  schools  there,  also  the 
high  school,  and  as  a young  man  started  out 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  paid 
all  his  expenses  while  getting  a medical  educa- 
tion. For  three  years  he  served  as  a non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  Medical  Corps  with 
an  army  hospital  at  Washington  and  at  Fort 
Robinson,  Nebraska.  He  completed  his  course 
and  was  the  honor  graduate  and  valedictorian 
of  the  class  of  1909  in  the  medical  department 
of  Fort  Worth  University.  Since  that  year 
he  has  been  in  active  practice  at  Fort  Worth, 
his  offices  being  in  the  Wheat  Building.  For 
two  years  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Medical  College.  During  the  World 
war  he  helped  train  five  classes  of  Red  Cross 
nurses,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
everyone  in  his  training  courses  pass  the 
examination.  Doctor  Yancey  is  a member  of 
the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Fred  M.  Bottorff.  For  a long  number  of 
years  the  name  Bottorff  has  been  prominently 
associated  with  distinction  and  success  in  the 
legal  profession  in  Denton  County,  and  from 
that  county  Fred  M.  Bottorff  moved  to  Breck- 


enridge  a short  time  before  that  town  became 
the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest  oil  booms  in 
history.  He  is  a busy  lawyer  of  the  new  oil 
metropolis  and  has  also  been  very  successful 
in  his  ventures  as  an  oil  operator. 

He  was  born  at  Denton  in  Denton  County 
in  1886,  son  of  J.  T.  and  Hattie  (Mayfield) 
Bottorff.  The  late  J.  T.  Bottorff  was  a native 
of  Smith  County,  Texas,  and  had  a notable 
career  during  the  many  years  he  practiced  law 
in  Denton.  He  was  county  attorney  and  for 
a short  time  was  on  the  district  bench. 

Fred  M.  Bottorff  accepted  and  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  opportunities  to  acquire  a very 
liberal  education.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Denton,  the  North  Texas  State 
Normal  at  Denton,  spent  two  years  in  the 
famous  Bingham  Military  School  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  and  another  two  years  in  the 
academic  and  law  departments  of  the  Texas 
State  University.  He  graduated  with  the 
LL.B.  degree  in  the  class  of  1908,  and  at 
once  took  up  practice  with  his  father  at  Den- 
ton. Besides  his  work  as  a lawyer  he  served 
as  county  judge  of  Denton  County  four  years, 
from  1914  to  1918. 

Soon  after  retiring  from  this  office,  Judge 
Bottorff  came  to  Breckenridge,  in  January, 
1919,  and  opened  a law  office.  With  the  sud- 
den transformation  of  Breckenridge  from  a 
country  town  to  a city  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand and  the  enormous  production  of  wealth 
from  the  surrounding  oil  fields,  Judge  Bot- 
torff soon  found  himself  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  an  immense  law  practice,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
personal  ventures  in  oil,  and  has  some  valu- 
able and  profitable  production.  He  is  also 
a director  of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank. 

Mr.  Bottorff  is  a member  of  the  present 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  Brecken- 
ridge, having  been  elected  to  that  office  in  the 
spring  of  1920.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Order.  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of 
the  Christian  Church.  By  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Luda  Cunningham  he  has  one  son,  Fred 
Tom  Bottorff. 

Charles  E.  McPherson.  The  McPher- 
son family  has  been  one  of  established  prom- 
inence in  the  Joshua  community  of  Johnson 
County  for  half  a century.  They  have  been 
home  makers,  farm  developers,  friends  and 
workers  in  behalf  of  education,  and  Charles 
E.  McPherson  has  long  been  prominent  in 
commercial  affairs,  not  only  with  interest  at 
Joshua  but  also  as  a commercial  salesman 
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who  travels  a wide  territory  in  this  section  of 
the  state. 

This  branch  of  the  McPherson  family  goes 
back  to  Jacob  McPherson,  who  was  one  of 
four  brothers  who  came  out  of  Scotland,  three 
of  whom  located  in  Virginia,  while  the  fourth 
moved  to  the  West.  Jacob  McPherson  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Craig  County,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  reared  a large  family.  His 
son,  Adam  McPherson,  also  spent  his  life  in 
Craig  County,  and  was  a slave-holding  planter. 
He  married  Miss  Susan  Ross,  of  an  old  Vir- 
ginia family.  Adam  McPherson  was  a suc- 
cessful farmer  and  stockman,  was  represented 
in  the  official  records  of  his  county,  and  fur- 
nished four  sons  to  the  Confederate  Army, 
three  of  whom  served  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  the  other  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  war.  Adam  McPherson  and  wife  had 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  Those  to  grow 
up  were  Matthew,  Thomas  Benton,  James  R., 
Jacob  M.,  William  B.,  Paris,  Lou,  who  mar- 
ried Dandridge  Straley,  a Confederate  veteran 
and  prominent  citizen  of  Eggleston,  Virginia, 
and  Bettie,  who  became  the  wife  of  a well 
known  educator,  Penn  Johnston.  John  Floyd 
and  Robert  Preston  died  in  infancy. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  Johnson 
County  is  Thomas  Benton  McPherson,  now 
living  retired  at  Joshua.  He  was  born  in 
Craig  County,  Virginia,  January  20,  1841,  and 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  plantation,  acquir- 
ing a rural  school  education.  He  left  school 
to  go  into  the  Confederate  Army  in  May, 
1861,  and  served  with  Company  C,  28th  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  under  General  Lee,  in  some 
of  the  hardest  campaigns  of  the  war,  such 
as  battle  of  Williamsburg,  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  seven  days  battle  at  Richmond,  Gettys- 
burg, and  Fredericksburg.  With  the  general 
impoverishment  that  followed  the  war  Mr. 
McPherson  sought  opportunities  in  the  new 
country  of  Texas  and  on  the  28th  day  of 
December,  1867,  reached  Dallas.  He  soon 
afterward  went  to  work  on  the  farm  of  Col. 
T.  C.  Hawpe  in  Dallas  County  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  married  the  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer, Miss  Lizzie  Hawpe.  The  next  sum- 
mer the  young  couple  came  out  to  Johnson 
County  and  bought  a tract  of  new  land  in 
the  cross  timbers  near  old  Lane  Prairie.  In 
December  of  that  year  they  took  possession 
of  their  purchase  and  ever  since  then  Thomas 
B.  McPherson  has  been  a factor  in  the’  devel- 
opment of  the  community.  He  had  been 
trained  to  the  stock-raising  feature  of  farm- 
ing and  that  has  been  the  chief  source  of  his 


enterprise  as  a farmer.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Lane  Prairie,  there  being  only 
three  others  there  when  he  came,  J.  E.  Odom, 
W.  F.  Sims  and  A.  M.  Shuler,  but  has  out- 
lived all  of  them  so  far  as  Johnson  County 
residence  is  concerned.  Thomas  B.  McPher- 
son has  always  been  in  advance  of  his  pro- 
fession as  a breeder  and  improver  of  stock. 
He  took  a leading  part  in  the  establishment 
of  a rural  school,  being  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  the  Lane  Prairie  School, 
where  Dr.  S.  Palmer  Brooks,  now  president 
of  Baylor  University,  received  his  first  edu- 
cational advantages.  Thomas  B.  McPherson 
has  conducted  his  politics  as  a real  and  sturdy 
democrat,  though  he  has  no  public  record 
beyond  his  work  for  the  school  district. 
Without  taking  membership  in  any  church,  he 
has  been  a church-goer  and  a contributor  to 
religious  causes,  and  Mrs.  McPherson  has 
spent  her  life  largely  in  the  Methodist  denom- 
ination. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hawpe,  wife  of  Thomas  B. 
McPherson,  was  born  in  Dallas  County  in 
1851.  Her  father,  Col.  Trezevant  C.  Hawpe, 
moved  to  Dallas  in  1845  from  Boydsville, 
Kentucky,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  real 
pioneers  of  Dallas  County.  The  first  child  of 
Thomas  B.  McPherson  is  Charles  Edward. 
Henry,  the  second,  died  in  infancy.  Walter 
Adam  is  a farmer  at  McAdoo,  Texas.  Lou- 
ella  is  the  wife  of  T.  B.  Toler  of  Randlett, 
Oklahoma.  Mollie  married  J.  T.  Officer  of 
Long  Beach,  California.  Frank  E.  lives  at 
Dawson,  Texas.  Fannie  is  Mrs.  Ben  L. 
McGee  of  Fort  Worth;  Carrie  is  the  wife  of 
C.  E.  Lawrence  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
Oliver  B.,  the  youngest,  is  a deputy  internal 
revenue  collector  at  Tyler,  Texas. 

Charles  E.  McPherson  was  born  at  Dallas, 
November  2,  1870,  and  only  a few  weeks  later 
his  parents  came  out  to  take  possession  of 
their  lands  in  Johnson  County.  Some  years 
later  he  entered  the  old  Lane  Prairie  school 
when  Rev.  S.  E.  Brooks  was  its  teacher.  He 
was  a schoolmate  of  Dr.  S.  Palmer  Brooks  and 
later  attended  Joshua  High  School  and  fin- 
ished his  education  in  the  Dallas  Business 
College. 

Soon  after  leaving  school  Mr.  McPherson 
became  first  deputy  postmaster  of  Joshua  and 
served  fourteen  months  under  Postmaster 
Campbell.  After  that  he  was  a local  merchant 
until  1897,  and  in  the  fall  of  1898  entered 
the  drug  business.  In  the  spring  of  1904  he 
sold  his  local  store  and  then  went  into  the 
service  of  Wadsworth-Cameron  Company, 
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wholesale  druggists  at  Fort  Worth.  The 
plant  of  this  company  was  burned  March  30, 
1906,  and  the  business  was  taken  over  by  the 
Texas  Drug  Company  of  Dallas,  Mr.  McPher- 
son remaining  in  the  employ  of  the  Dallas 
house.  For  seventeen  years  he  has  covered 
practically  the  same  territory,  and  is  the  old- 
est drug  man  calling  on  the  retail  trade  in  this 
part  of  Texas.  He  is  financially  interested  in 
the  Texas  Drug  Company. 

Mr.  McPherson  grew  up  on  the  farm  and 
has  always  had  a keen  interest  in  farming 
affairs  and  owns  interests  in  agricultural  lines 
in  Johnson  County  and  also  in  Oklahoma.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  a director 
of  the  Home  National  Bank  of  Cleburne. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  conducted  a local 
fire  insurance  agency  at  Joshua.  At  the  time 
of  his  marriage  he  built  a comfortable  home 
in  Joshua,  and  has  lived  there  since  1894. 
Mr.  McPherson  cast  his  first  ballot  in  1892, 
supporting  James  S.  Hogg  for  governor  and 
Grover  Cleveland  for  president.  He  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  since 
early  manhood  has  been  a Baptist,  which  is 
the  church  of  Mrs.  McPherson. 

At  Brownwood,  Texas,  February  21,  1894, 
Mr.  McPherson  married  Miss  Rena  M.  An- 
derson. Her  father,  Col.  A.  B.  Anderson, 
was  a Confederate  soldier  with  an  Arkansas 
regiment,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
after  the  war  came  to  Johnson  County,  Texas, 
lived  for  some  years  in  Brown  County,  and 
spent  his  last  days  at  Lane  Prairie.  Mrs. 
McPherson  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  her 
father’s  large  family. 

Hugh  M.  Larkum  as  a youth  entered  the 
railroad  business,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
expert  on  tariffs  and  traffic  management  when 
he  left  the  service  to  answer  a larger  call  in 
the  oil  refining  and  oil  operating  business. 

Mr.  Larkum,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  Sun- 
shine State  Oil  & Refining  Company  at  Wichita 
Falls,  was  born  at  Clarksville,  Texas,  in  1885, 
son  of  N.  R.  and  Mary  Ella  (Sport)  Larkum. 
His  mother  is  deceased.  His  father,  who  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  came  to 
Texas  in  the  early  ’70s,  when  a young  man, 
and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Clarksville  bar.  He  is  now 
retired  and  living  at  Dallas. 

Hugh  M.  Larkum  was  reared  and  educated 
at  Clarksville,  and  as  a youth  took  up  rail- 
roading. For  a time  he  was  with  the  freight 
department  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway, 


and  subsequently  with  the  Fort  Worth  & Den- 
ver City  Railway.  He  has  been  a resident 
of  Wichita  Falls  since  1908,  when  he  entered 
the  freight  office  of  the  Fort  Worth  & Denver 
Railway  in  that  city.  Subsequently  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment, and  held  that  position  until  he  resigned. 

In  October,  1918,  he  became  connected  with 
the  Sunshine  State  Oil  & Refining  Company 
as  traffic  manager,  a position  for  which  his 
previous  experience  thoroughly  qualified  him. 
He  has  since  had  an  active  part  in  the  up- 
building of  this  remarkable  industry,  the  value 
of  whose  property  at  Wichita  Falls  is  over 
a million  dollars.  The  company  built  at 
Wichita  Falls  one  of  the  most  modern  refiner- 
ies in  the  country,  and  also  has  a large  num- 
ber of  oil  tank  cars  for  the  shipment  of  re- 
fined oils  throughout  the  country.  The  auxili- 
ary company,  the  Sunshine  State  Pipe  Line 
Company,  owns  a large  network  of  pipe  lines 
leading  direct  from  the  oil  fields  to  the  re- 
finery. 

Mr.  Larkum  is  now  treasurer  'of  this  great 
business  and  is  also  interested  in  oil  produc- 
tion in  Wichita  County,  being  vice  president 
of  the  Derden  Oil  Company,  which  holds  val- 
uable production  acreage  in  the  county.  In 
1907  Mr.  Larkum  married  Miss  Anna  Funston. 

Judge  Osborne  L.  Lockett,  a resident  of 
Cleburne  since  1906,  has  been  a member  of 
the  bar  of  Northwest  Texas  since  1877,  and 
is  distinguished  among  other  things  for  his 
valued  service  on  the  bench  of  the  Eighteenth 
Judicial  District. 

He  was  born  in  Cole  County,  Missouri, 
February  19,  1849.  His  father,  Thomas  F. 
Lockett,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  graduated 
from  college  at  Richmond,  that  state,  and 
devoted  his  civil  life  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  teaching.  He  was  a Con- 
federate soldier  in  General  Price’s  army  and 
before  the  war  was  over  was  detailed  to  take 
charge  of  the  building  of  a factory  to  make 
army  blankets  at  Old  Washington,  Texas. 
He  came  out  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
major  and  then  resumed  his  former  profession. 
From  Washington  he  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Waco,  and  several  years  later  to  Bosque 
County  and  died  at  Meridian  in  1902.  While 
in  Missouri  he  had  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  and  as 
a young  man  was  identified  with  the  Whig 
party,  but  afterwards  became  a staunch  dem- 
ocrat. He  was  always  an  advocate  of  tem- 
perance and  prohibition.  He  was  born  in 
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1826  and  was  seventy-six  when  he  died.  Rev. 
Mr.  Lockett  married  Miss  Sallie  W.  Dixon, 
who  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  was  a 
child  when  her  father,  Thomas  W.  Dixon, 
moved  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  Cole  County. 
Mrs.  Lockett  died  while  visiting  a daughter 
in  San  Diego,  California,  and  is  buried  there. 
Her  children  were:  Judge  O.  L.,  of  Cleburne; 
William  H.,  a lawyer,  who  died  at  Abilene, 
Texas;  Mollie  K.,  who  married  F.  W.  Carter 
of  San  Diego,  California ; Thomas  B.  of  Fort 
Worth;  and  Lee  D.,  who  lives  at  Happy  in 
Potter  County,  Texas. 

Osborne  L.  Lockett  spent  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  at  Missouri’s  capital  city, 
Jefferson  City,  where  he  acquired  a common 
school  education.  He  left  there  with  his 
mother,  who  went  South  under  a flag  of  truce 
to  join  her  husband  in  Old  Washington, 
Texas.  They  went  down  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Natchez,  across  to  Black  River  and 
thence  to  Marshall,  Texas,  where,  after  a few 
weeks,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Old 
Washington.  Osborne  L.  Lockett  finished  his 
education  in  Baylor  University  at  Waco, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1874.  While  teach- 
ing school  he  read  law  at  Meridian  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  Judge  Prendergast, 
the  examining  committee  being  Judge  L.  C. 
Alexander,  Colonel  Anderson,  of  Waco,  and 
L.  H.  Coon  of  Meridian.  His  first  case  was 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  two  men  tried 
for  the  murder  of  a prisoner  in  their  custody. 
The  result  of  the  trial  was  their  condemnation 
to  the  gallows  but  while  appeal  to  a higher 
court  was  pending  they  broke  jail  and  were 
never  captured.  Shortly  afterward  Judge 
Lockett  entered  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  pursued  his 
courses  though  he  did  not  graduate.  On 
leaving  law  school  he  located  at  Meri- 
dian and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  many 
celebrated  trials  in  Bosque  County.  He  ap- 
peared both  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense  in  a number  of  noted  criminal  cases 
and  also  in  lawsuits  that  settled  land  titles 
which  had  been  in  dispute  because  of  defec- 
tive methods  of  transfer  and  recording  titles. 
His  abilitv  before  the  Court  brought  him  such 
prestige  that  he  was  regarded  as  exceptionally 
well  qualified  for  the  Bench.  He  and  his 
brother,  William  H.,  for  some  years  had  been 
unconsciously  leaders  of  their  party  in  Bosque 
County  and  their  influence  and  judgment  were 
usually  accepted  as  final  in  political  matters. 
Judge  Lockett  entered  the  campaign  for  the 
district  judgeship  against  formidable  com- 
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petition,  each  of  the  three  counties  having  a 
candidate.  He  was  nominated  in  1904,  was 
elected  as  the  successor  of  Judge  Poindexter 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  January, 
1905.  His  judicial  service  covered  a period 
of  sixteen  years,  four  full  terms,  closing  in 
January,  1921. 

Judge  Lockett  established  his  home  at  Cle- 
burne in  1906  and  since  leaving  the  bench  has 
resumed  private  practice  as  a member  of  the 
firm  Lockett  & Henry.  His  son  J.  O.  is  asso- 
ciated with  him  and  also  Heber  Plenry.  Judge 
Lockett  has  ranching  interests,  both  sheep  and 
cattle,  in  Shackelford  and  Coke  counties,  and 
some  investments  at  Breckenridge.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in  church 
work  and  Sabbath  school.  He  is  a deacon  in 
the  Cleburne  Baptist  Church  and  has  fre- 
quently been  a delegate  to  Baptist  associations. 

In  Bosque  County  April  21,  1880,  Judge 
Lockett  married  Zora  M.  Cureton,  who  was 
born  in  Palo  Pinto  County,  Texas,  in  June, 
1861.  Her  father,  Captain  J.  J.  Cureton,  was 
a captain  of  Rangers  both  before  and  after 
the  Civil  war,  coming  to  Texas  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  was  also  sheriff  of  Bosque  County. 
Captain  Cureton  married  Elizabeth  Price,  who 
died  in  Cleburne  at  the  home  of  Judge  Lock- 
ett. The  oldest  of  the  children  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Lockett  is  Maggie,  wife  of  Dr.  William 
P.  Ball  of  Cleburne.  The  oldest  son  is  Joseph 
Orby,  who  was  born  May  10,  1883,  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Texas  and  has  been 
in  active  practice  as  a lawyer  since  1909.  He 
has  served  as  assistant  county  attorney  and  is 
the  legal  representative  of  all  the  railroads  at 
Cleburne.  Joseph  O.  Lockett  married  Tackie 
Fields,  daughter  of  Captain  William  A.  Fields, 
postmaster  of  Hillsboro,  Texas.  Judge  Lock- 
ett’s second  son,  Richard  W.,  born  in  Octo- 
ber, 1888,  is  a graduate  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  served  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  36th  Division  and 
from  Fort  Worth  was  transferred  to  Camp 
McArthur  at  Waco  as  drillmaster ; he  is  now 
a resident  of  Breckenridge,  Texas.  William 
C.  Lockett,  the  third  son,  was  born  in  1892, 
is  a graduate  electrical  eneineer  from  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  went 
overseas  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Coast 
Artillery,  serving  with  the  artillery  branch  in 
the  Argonne  sector.  He  also  lives  at  Breck- 
enridge. 

James  M.  Moore  of  Cleburne  has  been 
practicing  law  as  a Texas  attornev  fortv-five 
years  and  has  been  well  known  and  prominent 
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both  in  eastern  Texas  and  in  Johnson  County, 
where  he  has  made  his  home  since  1898. 

Judge  Moore  was  born  at  old  Boston,  Bowie 
County,  July  14,  1854.  His  father,  also  a 
lawyer,  was  William  Moore,  a native  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was 
reared  and  liberally  educated.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  before  he  left  South  Carolina, 
also  married  there,  and  brought  his  family  to 
Texas  by  the  water  route  through  New  Or- 
leans and  up  Red  River  to  Shreveport,  and 
thence  by  overland  conveyance  to  Bowie 
County,  where  he  settled  in  1850.  He  was 
one  of  the  able  lawyers  of  the  old  town  of 
Boston  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  there  the  rest  of  his  active  life.  He 
entered  the  Confederate  service  in  Col.  Charles 
DeMorse’s  Regiment,  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  and  was  a private  soldier  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  He  came  home 
broken  in  health  before  the  end  of  the  strug- 
gle and  this  service  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  March,  1868,  when  he  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  William  Moore  lived 
a righteous  life,  was  deeply  interested  in 
Methodist  Church  affairs,  and  was  also  a pro- 
found law  student  and  regarded  as  an  able 
advocate.  He  was  the  principal  attorney  in 
the  defense  of  Governor  Runnels,  charged 
with  murder.  They  always  remained  close 
personal  friends.  Governor  Runnels  was  an 
old  bachelor,  a man  of  real  ability,  but  not  a 
public  speaker.  When  he  made  the  campaign 
for  governor  against  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and 
defeated  him,  another  distinguished  Texan, 
Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  accompanied  him  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  speechmaking. 

William  Moore  married  Miss  Jane  Mc- 
Cright,  of  an  old  South  Carolina  family,  born 
at  Columbia.  By  her  marriage  to  William 
Moore  she  was  the  mother  of  four  children, 
three  of  whom  grew  up : William,  who  died 
at  Jefferson,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven;  James  M.,  and  Lula,  wife  of  Gillette 
of  Dallas.  The  second  husband  of  Jane  Moore 
was  Maj.  William  E.  Estes,  a business  man 
of  Texarkana.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  serving  under  Jefferson  Davis,  re- 
mained a close  friend  of  that  Southern  states- 
man all  his  life,  and  earned  his  title  as  major 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  died  in  Tex- 
arkana in  1909,  and  after  his  death  Mrs.  Estes 
lived  with  her  children  and  passed  away  in 
January,  1917,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

James  M.  Moore  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  his  father  died  and  two  years 
later  he  left  the  old  home  and  became  a mer- 


chant in  Jefferson.  He  never  attended  school 
after  completing  his  lessons  under  the  school- 
master Dr.  John  McLean  at  Paris,  Texas.  He 
continued  clerking  until  he  was  nineteen  when 
he  began  his  preparation  for  a legal  career  in 
the  office  of  Epperson  & Maxey.  The  junior 
member  of  this  firm  was  Judge  Maxey,  a for- 
mer Federal  District  Judge,  now  living  at 
Austin.  Mr.  Moore  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1876  at  Jefferson  before  District  Judge 
Reuben  R.  Gaines,  subsequently  chief  justice 
of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court.  For  a time  he 
practiced  at  Jefferson  and  in  1877  established 
himself  at  Daingerfield,  where  he  was  active 
in  the  law  and  politics  until  he  removed  to 
Cleburne.  During  the  twenty-one  years  of  his 
residence  at  Daingerfield  Mr.  Moore  achieved 
more  than  a local  reputation  in  his  profession 
and  in  the  public  life  of  East  Texas.  He  was 
elected  flotorial  representative  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Morris,  Titus  and  Red  River  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Legislature.  He  was  the  only 
democrat  sent  by  that  region  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  year,  all  the  other  members  being 
chosen  as  populists.  He  served  in  the  House 
under  Speaker  Tom  Smith  of  Hillsboro,  and 
was  appointed  to  Judiciary  Committee  No.  1, 
and  was  on  the  committees  on  Penitentiaries 
and  Public  Lands.  Governor  Culberson  called 
the  Twenty-fourth  Legislaure  in  special  ses- 
sion in  October,  1895,  to  prevent  the  Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons  prize  fight,  and  the  required  leg- 
islation was  passed  within  two  days  after  the 
legislators  assembled.  Among  bills  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moore  was  Bill  No.  500,  providing  for 
a change  in  the  method  of  bringing  witnesses 
to  court  from  various  counties  in  the  state  by 
substituting  the  Federal  practice  in  subpoena- 
ing witnesses,  a design  to  save  much  money 
to  the  state.  The  bill  passed  the  House  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  for  lack  of  time.  Gov- 
ernor Culberson  at  a subsequent  session  rec- 
ommended this  measure,  and  it  was  enacted 
and  has  since  been  a law.  In  the  sale  and 
leasing  of  the  public  lands  of  the  state  Mr. 
Moore  contributed  much  to  the  debates  on 
the  subject.  He  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Speaker  Smith,  compris- 
ing one  member  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict, to  redistrict  the  state  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, the  object  being  to  reduce  the  number 
of  district  judges.  Mr.  Moore  was  in  the 
Legislature  and  cast  a ballot  and  helped  elect 
Horace  Chilton  for  the  LMited  States  Senate. 
He  and  Senator  Chilton  were  close  friends  and 
he  was  one  of  his  most  active  supporters  in 
the  Legislature. 
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Since  coming  to  Cleburne  in  1898  Judge 
Moore’s  legal  work  has  been  no  less  conspic- 
uous than  it  was  in  Texas.  His  colleagues 
called  him  to  the  bench  to  sit  as  judge  pro  tern 
of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  District.  He  was 
himself  a candidate  for  the  bench  in  1916,  but 
lost  the  nomination.  Judge  Moore  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
in  1876  and  has  attended  nearly  every  state 
convention  as  a delegate  since  he  reached  his 
majority.  He  was  a member  of  the  Houston 
convention  that  endorsed  the  candidacy  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  president,  and  as  the 
delegate  from  Johnson  County  presented  the 
name  of  Hon.  Cato  Sells  for  national  commit- 
teeman, a choice  accepted  by  the  convention. 
He  was  a spectator  at  the  national  convention 
of  1904  at  St.  Louis. 

Judge  Moore  has  earnestly  worked  in  be- 
half of  various  movements  instituted  at  Cle- 
burne for  giving  that  city  its  rightful  place 
among  the  progressive  communities  of  North 
Texas.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee which  built  the  street  railway  some 
years  ago  and  has  been  given  the  credit  for 
being  its  chief  promoter.  He  was  president 
of  the  old  Board  of  Trade,  had  a part  in  secur- 
ing the  Interurban  Railway  from  Fort  Worth, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
successor  to  the  old  Board  of  Trade.  He  and 
Mrs.  Moore  are  Methodists,  and  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Main  Street  Church  and  has 
the  honor  of  teaching  the  largest  class  in 
Sunday  school,  the  Married  Women’s  class. 

At  Daingerfield,  Texas,  February  4,  1880, 
Judge  Moore  married  Miss  Louella  P.  Cook, 
who  was  born  in  Morris  County,  Texas,  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Jane  (Chambers)  Cook. 
She  was  educated  in  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  Texas  at  Daingerfield.  The  only  child  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Moore  is  a son,  born  in  1895. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Cleburne  High  School, 
and  left  the  State  Universitv  to  enter  the  Offi- 
cers’ Training  Camp  at  Camp  Travis,  was 
commissioned  a second  lieutenant,  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  while  going  over- 
seas, and  was  in  the  engineering  department 
of  the  American  forces  in  France.  He  re- 
turned home  in  February,  1919,  and  spent  an- 
other year  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
since  then  has  been  identified  with  the  Trad- 
ers State  Bank  of  Cleburne.  In  the  univer- 
sity he  was  a member  of  the  baseball  team  and 
otherwise  active  in  athletics. 

Max  K.  Mayer  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s 
prominent  lawyers  and  business  men,  and  his 


prestige  has  been  steadily  growing  in  his 
native  city  since  he  began  the  practice  of 
law  here  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  He  is 
a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wray  & Mayer. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  born  in  Fort  Worth  July 
11,  1877.  The  preceding  year  his  parents, 
Joseph  and  Amanda  (Kaufman)  Mayer,  had 
come  to  Texas  from  Indiana.  His  father  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  and  his  mother  is  still 
living.  Max  is  the  fifth  among  nine  children, 
six  of  whom  survive. 

He  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  Fort 
Worth  public  schools,  and  early  decided  upon 
the  legal  profession.  He  prepared  for  the 
law  at  the  Lhiiversity  of  Texas,  graduating  in 
1898  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
same  time  he  received  his  diploma.  The  same 
year  he  entered  practice  at  Fort  Worth,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  recognized  for  his 
skillful  work  in  general  civil  and  commercial 
law.  In  1903  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Judge  A.  J.  Booty,  but  since  1910  the  firm  of 
Wray  & Mayer  has  been  in  existence,  the 
senior  partner  of  which  is  John  W.  Wray. 
Mr.  Mayer  served  as  tax  attorney  of  Tarrant 
County  during  one  local  administration.  He 
is  vice  president  of  the  Washer  Brothers  Cloth- 
ing Store,  one  of  the  monumental  mercantile 
establishments  of  Northern  Texas. 

In  1917  Mr.  Mayer  married  Berenice  Gaus, 
of  an  old  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  family.  They 
have  two  children.  Max  Iv.,  Jr.,  and  Berenice. 
Mr.  Mayer  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
Shriner,  an  Elk  and  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club. 

Sam  H.  Taylor  is  a veteran  of  the  typo- 
graphical art,  is  active  head  of  a successful 
printing  business  which  he  has  built  up  at 
Fort  Worth,  the  Sam  H.  Taylor  Company, 
of  which  he  is  president,  and  as  a printer  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  development 
of  the  North  Texas  metropolis  from  about 
the  time  the  first  railroad  train  came  in  from 
the  East. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  at  Rome  in  Smith 
County,  Tennessee,  March  2,  1867,  son  of 
Rev.  W.  Y.  Taylor,  who  was  a minister  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  came  to  Fort  Worth 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church  of  the 
city  in  1876.  Later,  in  1878,  he  moved  to 
Weatherford,  but  continued  his  ministerial 
duties  in  other  parts  of  the  state  until  his 
death  in  1901. 

Sam  H.  Taylor,  the  second  of  three  sons, 
has  lived  in  Fort  Worth  since  1877.  The  first 
man  who  ever  paid  him  a salary  was  Capt. 
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B.  B.  Pacldock,  editor  of  this  history.  He 
was  employed  by  Captain  Paddock  on  the  old 
Fort  Worth  Democrat,  and  the  two  years  he 
spent  there  about  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship as  a printer.  For  two  years  he  was  also 
in  the  mail  service,  but  subsequently  worked 
on  the  Gazette,  the  old  Fort  Worth  Mail,  the 
Telegram,  and  in  some  capacity  or  another  has 
served  every  newspaper  of  importance  estab- 
lished at  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Taylor  in  1899 
began  a very  modest  business  of  his  own  as  a 
commercial  and  job  printer,  and  since  then  has 
developed  a shop  with  all  the  modern  facilities 
of  the  printing  art,  employing  a large  force  of 
people  and  doing  a commercial  printing  busi- 
ness fully  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  men  who  by  per- 
sonal recollection  can  recount  the  successive 
stages  of  Fort  Worth’s  growth  from  the  time 
the  first  chapter  was  written  to  the  city  as  a 
railroad  town. 

In  1889  he  married  Miss  Edith  Attwell, 
daughter  of  L.  H.  Attwell,  a well  known  busi- 
ness man  and  citizen  of  Fort  Worth.  Of  their 
three  children  Sam  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  is  now 
deceased.  Their  daughter,  Celia,  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  F.  G.  Sheddan,  one  of  the  prominent 
physicians  of  Fort  Worth.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Sheddan  have  one  son,  Frank,  Jr.  The  young- 
est child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  is  Dick 
Taylor: 

Mr.  Taylor  is  an  Elk,  Knight  of  Pythias  and 
a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Glen  Garden  Club. 

Henry  Calvin  Gresham  has  been  one  of 
the  progressive  citizens  of  Cleburne  and  John- 
son County  for  forty  odd  years.  He  has  been 
a merchant,  banker,  and  has  promoted  a num- 
ber of  constructive  measures  in  the  advance- 
ment of  town  and  country. 

Mr.  Gresham  represents  an  old  Virginia 
family,  and  was  born  on  a plantation  near 
the  head  of  York  River,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Fredericksburg,  King  and  Queen  County,  and 
forty  miles  east  of  Richmond,  October  28, 
1848.  The  plantation  on  which  he  spent  his 
boyhood  was  worked  by  slaves,  and  he  had 
only  an  incidental  part  in  the  manual  toil 
there  until  after  the  war.  His  father,  Sylvanus 
Gresham,  was  born  in  the  same  locality  in 
1822,  and  was  almost  eightv-nine  when  he 
died.  He  did  not  gain  a liberal  education, 
spent  his  young  manhood  as  a brick  mason, 
and  after  his  marriage  settled  on  a farm  and 
was  a planter  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though 
nearly  forty  years  of  age  when  the  war  came 


on  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and  was 
discharged  for  disability  in  1864.  His  son 
Todd  served  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  Gen- 
eral Mosby’s  command,  one  of  the  famous 
Confederate  guerrillas,  and  came  to  Texas 
about  eight  years  after  his  brother  Henry  and 
managed  for  this  brother  a little  store  at  Glen- 
rose  where  he  died.  Sylvanus  Gresham  mar- 
ried Susan  Cauthorne,  daughter  of  Amos 
Cauthorne  of  another  old  Virginia  family. 
Her  father  was  a wealthy  planter.  Susan  was 
the  third  in  a family  of  nine  daughters  and 
two  sons.  She  survived  her  husband  one 
year.  Their  children  were  : Todd,  above  men- 
tioned ; Henry  Calvin;  John  Amos  of  Seattle, 
Washington ; and  Mollie,  who  died  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  unmarried. 

Henry  Calvin  Gresham  had  limited  school 
advantages  before  the  war,  and  when  that 
struggle  was  precipitated  schools  were  prac- 
tically discontinued  in  that  section  of  Virginia. 
About  the  close  of  the  war  he  attended  a little 
country  school  taught  by  a woman  and  ac- 
knowledges that  she  gave  him  some  of  the 
best  training  he  received  from  books.  Too 
young  to  be  a soldier  he  nevertheless  gave 
his  aid  in  proportion  to  his  strength  while  the 
war  was  on,  and  after  its  close  he  earned  much 
of  the  money  to  give  him  a further  education. 
In  the  general  poverty  of  the  country  follow- 
ing the  war  he  had  to  consider  himself  and 
act  like  a man  in  years  and  responsibilities. 
Before  reaching  his  majority  he  was  earning 
his  own  way  and  managing  his  own  affairs. 
He  learned  something  of  business  working  in 
a country  store  in  his  native  locality,  and  after 
a time  he  went  to  Mississippi,  securing  better 
wages  in  a store  there.  The  monev  he  saved 
from  this  he  spent  in  going  back  to  Virginia  to 
study  arithmetic,  a subject  in  which  he  was 
weak.  He  even  borowed  some  monev  to  com- 
plete this  phase  of  his  education.  His  wage 
in  Virginia  was  but  twelve  dollars  and  a half, 
while  in  Mississippi  he  was  paid  sixtv  dollars 
a month  for  similar  work.  From  1870  to  1874 
he  was  in  business  as  a clerk  at  Crystal 
Springs,  Mississippi.  Later  he  engaged  in 
business  at  a little  country  place  called  Mata- 
pike,  where  he  was  associated  with  R.  B.  Hart 
in  the  firm  of  Hart  & Company.  His  inter- 
est was  small  and  the  business  as  a whole  was 
also  small.  He  performed  the  inside  while 
Mr.  Hart  had  the  outside  duties.  The  firm 
handled  and  shipped  wood  brought  in  from 
the  mountains  and  shipped  on  the  Mattaponi 
River.  This  phase  of  the  business  was  looked 
after  by  Mr.  Hart  while  Mr.  Gresham  took 
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care  of  the  sale  of  the  goods  and  the  accounts. 
The  partnership  continued  about  three  years 
and  Mr.  Gresham  accumulated  a little  capital 
in  this  way. 

Selling  his  interest  to  his  partner  he  started 
for  Texas  with  less  than  four  hundred  dollars. 
Fifty  dollars  of  this  was  expended  on  the 
journey.  He  made  the  trip  by  way  of  Rich- 
mond. thence  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  by 
boat  from  there  to  Cincinnati,  and  by  train 
to  Fort  Worth,  and  was  a passenger  on  the 
old  Johnson  stage  to  Cleburne  where  he  ar- 
rived September  15,  1877,  thus  beginning  a 
permanent  residence  that  has  continued  now 
forty-four  years.  Fie  went  to  Cleburne  be- 
cause the  only  man  in  Texas  whom  he  knew 
was  located  there,  J.  S.  Taylor,  an  old  Cle- 
burne merchant.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  clerking  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  store,  and 
continued  in  his  employ  for  nine  years.  On 
leaving  he  and  two  other  clerks  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
Nix  and  Baird,  joined  in  establishing  a busi- 
ness of  their  own  in  1885,  and  the  firm,  Nix, 
Baird  & Gresham  and  later  Nix  & Baird,  con- 
tinued in  business  until  1899.  Mr.  Gresham 
left  this  firm  to  spend  a few  years  recovering 
his  health  much  of  the  time  in  travel  through 
new  districts  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
With  restored  health  he  returned  to  Texas 
and  resumed  business  as  a real  estate  opera- 
tor, opening  up  additions  in  Cleburne  and 
putting  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a real 
estate  firm  who  sold  the  lots.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a stockholder  in  the  Heron-Hodge 
Grocery  Company.  He  continued  his  real 
estate  operations  until  1913  when  the  Home 
National  Bank  was  organized  with  him  as  one 
of  the  original  stockholders.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond president  chosen  to  guide  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  and  was  active  in  the  management 
for  three  years,  and  has  since  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

As  an  influential  and  old  time  resident  Cle- 
burne owes  Mr.  Gresham  its  chief  debt  for 
the  constructive  efforts  he  has  put  forth  in 
matters  of  improvement  and  upbuilding.  Fie 
has  provided  the  capital  and  enterprise  for 
the  building  of  many  homes,  and  has  thus 
afforded  adequate  facilities  for  the  increasing 
population  of  the  county  seat.  His  interests 
and  means  have  been  liberally  bestowed  upon 
urban  matters  of  the  town  and  have  been  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  substantial  wel- 
fare. This  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a public 
service,  while  formal  politics  and  public  office 
have  had  no  attraction  for  him.  Neither  has 
he  been  a fraternity  man,  since  his  interests 


are  primarily  those  of  the  home  and  his  own 
fireside.  He  is  a member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  during  the  World  war  was  a bond 
buyer  and  contributor  to  other  patriotic  causes. 

At  Cleburne,  October  2,  1880,  Mr.  Gresham 
married  Miss  Ida  Beverly,  who  was  born  at 
Anderson,  South  Carolina.  Fler  father  Rev. 
W.  D.  Beverly  moved  out  of  South  Carolina 
to  Marshall,  Texas,  later  to  Crockett  and  fin- 
ally to  Cleburne  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Again  he  answered  a 
call  to  the  Crockett  pastorate,  where  Mrs. 
Gresham’s  mother  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mason,  died.  Later  he  moved  to  Austin,  mar- 
ried again,  and  engaged  in  missionary  work 
there.  He  died  and  is  buried  at  the  state 
capital.  Mrs.  Gresham  was  the  third  of  her 
parents’  children,  and,  the  only  other  sur- 
vivor now  is  her  brother  Melvin  of  Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

To  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gresham  four 
children  were  born.  The  only  survivor  is 
William  Henry.  The  youngest  child,  Miss 
Ida  Bewley,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
while  finishing  her  course  in  vocal  music  at 
the  New  York  Conservatory  of  Music.  The 
son,  William  Henry,  throughout  his  active 
career  has  been  identified  with  title  examining 
and  abstract  work,  and  is  in  the  abstract  busi- 
ness at  Waurika,  Oklahoma,  owning  the  ab- 
stracts of  title  for  Jefferson  County,  that  state. 
He  married  Mabel  Cobb  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Douglas  Wade.  In  the  Rio  Vista  com- 
munity of  Johnson  County  no  citizen  is  better 
known  by  reason  of  his  half  century  of  resi- 
dence, by  his  honorable  business  activities  and 
staunch  citizenship  than  Douglas  Wade. 

Mr.  Wade  was  born  in  Southern  Texas  in 
Fort  Bend  County,  June  26,  1862,  and  comes 
of  the  old  time  planting  and  slave  holding 
element  of  the  South.  His  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam Wade,  was  a native  of  Mississippi  and  in 
1837,  the  year  after  Texas  achieved  independ- 
ence moved  to  the  Republic,  bringing  his 
negroes,  and  opened  up  an  extensive  planta- 
tion in  Fort  Bend  County  where  he  owned  a 
great  body  of  land  and  cultivated  it  as  one  of 
the  great  plantations  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 
He  is  buried  on  his  old  home  farm  about 
midway  between  Fulshear  and  Brookshire. 
One  of  his  old  slaves  now  owns  much  of  the 
old  Wade  land  and  is  rated  as  one  of  the 
wealthiest  colored  men  in  Texas.  William 
Wade  had  three  wives  and  was  the  father  of 
twenty-one  children,  Joseph  Wade  being  one 
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of  his  first  marriage.  Among  the  children  who 
grew  up  were:  Mrs.  Bolinger  who  died  in 
Fort  Bend  County ; James,  who  also  died  in 
that  locality;  Mrs.  Amanda  Pitts,  who  lived 
out  her  life  in  Fort  Bend  County;  Tucker, 
who  was  a Confederate  soldier  but  otherwise 
lived  in  Fort  Bend  County;  Joseph  O. ; Alex- 
ander, who  was  all  through  the  war  as  a 
Confederate  soldier  and  died  recently  at 
Brookshire,  Texas;  Robert,  who  was  also  a 
youthful  volunteer  in  the  Southern  army  and 
lived  out  his  life  in  Fort  Bend  County;  Ruth, 
wife  of  Judge  Wesley  Parker  of  Fort  Bend 
County,  was  the  heroine  of  the  Woodpecker 
element  in  the  battle  between  the  Wood- 
peckers and  Jaybirds,  South  Texas  feudists. 

Joseph  O.  Wade  was  born  in  Mississippi  in 
1834  and  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
large  estate  of  his  father,  duties  that  kept  him 
from  active  service  in  the  Civil  war.  How- 
ever, he  organized  a company  and  was  elected 
its  captain.  Prior  to  the  war  he  had  studied 
medicine  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
graduate  physician.  After  the  war  he  moved 
to  Hill  County  and  engaged  in  merchandising 
at  old  Dyer’s  Mill  on  the  Brazos  River.  This 
business  proving  unprofitable  he  then. moved 
to  Parker  County,  where  he  invested  heavily 
in  the  cheap  land  of  that  day  and  for  a brief 
time  practiced  medicine.  He  died  soon  after- 
ward. Doctor  Wade  married  Miss  Mary  Har- 
ris, daughter  of  Lud  William  Harris  of  Ala- 
bama. Her  mother  was  a member  of  the  old 
Bates  family  of  that  state.  Doctor  Wade  left 
three  sons : Joseph  F.^Lud  W.  and  Douglas, 
all  farmers  in  Johnson 'County. 

Douglas  Wade  was  a child  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Hill  County  and  was  still  a boy  when 
he  came  to  Johnson  County.  He  acquired  a 
country  school  education  and  remained  with 
his  mother  until  his  marriage.  Then  for  a 
few  months  he  lived  in  Palo  Pinto  County, 
the  former  home  of  his  wife,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Johnson  County.  He  has  lived 
here  ever  since  except  for  three  years  while 
he  was  experimenting  with  agriculture  in  Bris- 
coe County,  where  he  was  the  first  to  break 
as  much  as  ten  acres  of  land,  while  Mrs.  Wade 
was  the  fifth  woman  in  that  plains  county. 
While  there  Mr.  Wade  established  his  home 
near  Silverton  before  Briscoe  County  was 
formally  organized.  He  supported  the  move- 
ment for  organization  and  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  election  on  the  day  the  question 
was  decided.  He  was  both  a stockman  and 
farmer  and  the  first  year  there  the  season  was 
ideal  and  everything  prospered.  The  next 


two  years  no  rain  fell,  the  prairie  burned  up, 
all  his  cattle  died  in  the  winter,  and  he  left 
the  country  and  returned  to  Johnson  County 
with  all  his  accumulations  swept  away. 

Mr.  Wade  then  resumed  his  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  farm  four  miles  west  of  Rio 
Vista,  and  there  he  continued  active  until  he 
retired  and  moved  his  home  into  the  village. 
While  in  the  country  he  instituted  and  com- 
pleted the  improvements  on  a section  of  land. 
His  first  home  was  one  of  the  typical  dugouts 
then  so  common,  built  half  in  the  ground  and 
roped  with  boards,  while  the  kitchen  was 
practically  all  under  ground  and  was  covered 
with  dirt.  In  this  pioneer  habitation  Mr. 
Wade  and  family  resided  for  some  years.  He 
developed  a deep  well  windmill  and  had  his 
section  of  land  entirely  fenced  with  cedar 
posts  and  wire.  Mr.  Wade  had  a part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Rio 
Vista,  and  is  its  vice  president. 

He  has  always  shown  his  willingness  to  carry 
his  share  of  public  duties  in  the  community. 
He  was  for  four  years  trustee  of  the  village 
school  and  president  of  the  board  three  years 
of  that  time.  He  is  now  in  his  eighth  year  as 
a justice  of  the  peace  and  for  three  years  was 
deputy  to  Sheriff  J.  J.  Rogers.  He  is  an  old 
school  democrat  and  a member  of  the  Bailey- 
Poindexter  wing  of  the  party.  For  nine  years 
he  was  manager  of  the  telephone  system  of 
Rio  Vista,  owning  a half  interest  in  the  plant. 
Most  of  his  investment  was  lost  during  the 
big  fire  of  1914. 

In  the  Word  war  Mr.  Wade  was  leader 
of  one  of  the  war  saving  stamps  drives  at 
Rio  Vista,  and  took  a helpful  part  in  all  the 
other  patriotic  campaigns.  He  is  a past  noble 
grand  of  the  Rio  Vista  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  for 
six  years  was  council  commander  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 

January  8,  1882,  Mr.  Wade  married  Miss 
Lela  Austin.  She  was  born  near  Glasgow, 
Kentucky,  daughter  of  W.  R.  and  Maggie 
(Holder)  Austin.  The  Austin  family  moved 
to  Texas  about  1875,  first  locating  near  Sher- 
man and  then  moving  to  the  vicinity  of  Min- 
eral Wells  in  Palo  Pinto  County.  W.  R.  Austin 
developed  the  noted  Austin  wells  in  that  water- 
ing place,  and  he  operated  them  for  a number 
of  years.  Mrs.  Wade  is  one  of  ten  children, 
seven  daughters  and  three  sons,  nine  of  whom 
are  still  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  had  six 
children:  Bonnie,  wife  of  G.  W.  Schmidt 

of  Albany,  Oregon;  Willie,  wife  of  John 
Alford  of  Cleburne;  Mary,  Mrs.  W.  V.  Chap- 
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man,  of  Brownfield,  Texas;  Bernice  and  Eu- 
nice, twins,  the  former  dying  as  the  wife  of 
W.  C.  Landry  and  the  latter  is  the  wife  of 
John  Thoman  of  Cleburne;  and  Jody  who  is 
the  wife  of  T.  V.  York  of  Lyon,  Texas. 

D.  D.  Pitts  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential factors  in  the  steady  upbuilding  of 
Grandview’s  commercial  importance.  His  chief 
business  has  been  cotton  ginning,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  more  cotton  had  been  ginned  in 
his  plant  and  under  his  supervision  than  can 
be  credited  to  any  other  one  man  in  the  com- 
munity. He  has  given  the  full  force  of  his 
enterprise  and  influence  to  every  undertaking 
calculated  to  make  Grandview  a better  and 
larger  town. 

Mr.  Pitts,  whose  first  Christian  name  is 
Doctor,  was  born  April  15,  1867,  near  the  town 
of  Cherry  Creek,  Mississippi.  His  father, 
Capt.  Robert  B.  Pitts,  was  born  in  the  same 
Mississippi  locality.  He  belonged  to  a family 
of  considerable  wealth  and  influence,  and  ac- 
quired a college  education  before  entering 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  for  four  years 
in  the  military  service  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
command  until  the  death  of  that  great  leader. 
He  escaped  wounds  and  capture,  and  after 
the  war  he  resigned  himself  to  the  results  and 
settled  down  to  a career  as  a school  teacher, 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  Mississippi.  In 
1884  he  moved  to  Texas  and  located  on  a farm 
near  Cleburne,  but  had  hardly  made  a begin- 
ning of  his  enterprise  in  this  locality  when 
death  overtook  him  a few  months  later.  In 
politics  he  always  acted  with  the  dominant 
party  of  the  South.  He  was  a thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  never  missed 
attending  a lodge  meeting  while  he  was  phys- 
ically able.  From  young  manhood  until  he 
left  the  state  he  was  clerk  of  his  Baptist 
church  in  Mississippi. 

Captain  Pitts  married  Miss  Mattie  Pegues, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  locality  of  Missis- 
sippi as  her  husband,  daughter  of  Charles 
Pegues,  an  extensive  land  owner  and  farmer 
in  Pontotoc  County,  where  he  died  just  before 
the  war.  Mrs.  Pitts  soon  after  her  husband’s 
death  moved  to  Grandview,  and  died  there  in 
1900  at  the  age  of  sixty.  From  Grandview 
her  sons  and  daughters  went  out  into  life  and 
established  their  names  and  their  modest  fame 
among  men.  Her  children  were : Rev.  Charles, 
pastor  of  the  North  Cleburne  Baptist  Church; 
Doctor  D. ; Mrs.  J.  W.  Ross  of  Grandview, 
who  died  in  December,  1919;  Mrs.  Claude 
White,  wife  of  the  Johnson  County  auditor; 


Oliver  A.,  who  died  at  Cleburne  in  1917 ; 
Richard  Edward,  a loan  and  insurance  man  at 
Cleburne ; Mark,  who  died  unmarried  at 
Grandview  in  1910;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kerr  of 
Houston;  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ingle  of  Cleburne. 

Doctor  D.  Pitts  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  Texas.  His  teacher  in  early 
life  was  his  father,  whose  instruction 
amounted  to  a common  school  education. 
He  lived  with  his  mother  until  reaching  his 
majority  and  then  started  his  career  as  a mer- 
chant at  Grandview.  He  and  one  other  man 
remain  as  representatives  of  the  mercantile 
life  of  the  town  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
He  was  for  ten  years  a hardware  and  imple- 
ment dealer,  and  left  that  to  take  up  cotton 
ginning.  His  first  plant  at  Grandview  was  a 
small  two-stand  gin  propelled  by  a gasoline 
engine.  It  was  successively  replaced  by  a 
four-stand  plant,  then  by  an  eight-stand  plant, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1920,  and  in 
1921  he  erected  a five-stand  fireproof  plant. 
He  owns  also  an  electric  as  well  as  a steam 
ginning  plant.  His  ginning  operations  have 
been  responsible  for  the  ginning  and  wrap- 
ping of  approximately  80,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Hardly  less  prominent  among  his  activities 
have  been  those  of  threshing.  He  began 
threshing  grain  with  a “peanut  machine”  in 
1915,  and  since  then  has  extended  his  scale 
to  wholesale  operations,  with  four  machines 
propelled  by  gas  tractors.  The  annual  amount 
thre  lied  by  these  machines  is  approximately 
50,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Pitts  installed  the  first  water  system 
in  Grandview.  He  drilled  the  first  soft  water 
well  in  the  city  or  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  while  the  service  was  limited  to  his  own 
needs  at  the  beginning  it  was  gradually  ex- 
tended and  became  a public  utility  and  in 
1903  he  sold  his  plant  and  all  its  connections 
to  the  city  of  Grandview.  For  about  ten 
years  he  also  owned  the  light  and  ice  plant 
of  Grandview.  All  of  this  constitutes  public 
service  and  besides  he  has  held  an  official  place 
on  the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Pitts  helped  organize  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Grandview  and  is  now  a direc- 
tor of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of 
the  city.  He  responded  promptly  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  carried  his  share  of  burden  as 
buyer  of  Liberty  Bonds.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Relief  Committee  in  Grandview  fol- 
lowing the  big  fire  of  March,  1920.  Mr. 
Pitts  in  politics  is  a clean-cut  prohibitionist 
and  has  supported  all  the  democratic  presi- 
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dential  nominees  since  voting  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  1888.  While  a young  man  be  began 
attending  and  working  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  kept  up  that  interest  steadily  for  thirty 
years,  but  more  recently  has  become  a Metho- 
dist and  is  president  of  its  board  of  stewards 
and  board  of  trustees  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  School. 

At  Grandview  June  28,  1892,  Mr.  Pitts 
married  Miss  Robbie  L.  Wade.  She  was  born 
in  Johnson  County,  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  pioneer  Col.  John  T.  Wade.  Mrs.  Pitts 
died  in  April,  1920.  Of  her  children  Robert 
B.  attended  the  officers’  training  school  at 
San  Antonio,  was  commissioned  a lieutenant, 
and  was  detailed  as  an  instructor.  He  is  now 
in  the  garage  business  at  Grandview  and  in 
1916  married  Miss  Ruth  Hill.  The  second 
child  of  Mr.  Pitts  is  Ruth,  wife  of  Jack  Keitt 
of  Hubbard,  Texas;  Hawthorne  W.  was  in 
the  students’  army  training  corps  during  the 
war;  D.  D.,  Jr.,  died  at  the  age  of  three;  and 
the  youngest  is  Derrell  Dick. 

Bryant  Wesley  Owens.  While  his  early 
progress  was  measured  by  what  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  through  his  individual  efforts, 
with  the  aid  of  capital  B.  W.  Owens  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  has  become  one  of 
Texas’  leading  lumber  merchants,  and  for 
many  years  has  conducted  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  that  line  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Owens  was  born  in  Monroe  County, 
Alabama,  March  11,  1863,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Martha  (Jordan)  Owens.  His  mother  was 
born  in  Alabama,  and  is  still  living  with  her 
son  in  Fort  Worth  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Sam- 
uel Owens  was  a native  of  Alabama,  entered 
the  Confederate  army  and  died  while  the  war 
was  in  progress  and  when  his  son  B.  W. 
Owens  was  a year  old.  B.  W.  Owens  is  the 
youngest  of  a family  of  six  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

In  1873,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  his 
mother  brought  the  family  to  Texas,  and  he 
grew  up  on  a farm  in  Limestone  County. 
While  there  he  had  some  advantages  in  the 
country  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  left  home  and  went  to  live  with  his  brother, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Owens,  at  Lancaster  in  Dallas 
County,  and  while  there  supplemented  his 
school  advantages.  His  first  knowledge  of  the 
lumber  business  was  gained  at  Lancaster  under 
J.  T.  Elliott  and  G.  W.  Owens.  He  continued 
to  sell  lumber  at  Lancaster  for  fourteen  years, 
and  then  removed  his  headquarters  to  Fort 
Worth,  where  his  business  has  continued  to 


grow  and  expand.  He  is  now  proprietor 
of  two  yards,  one  at  2721  Lipscomb  on  the 
Santa  Fe  tracks  and  the  other  at  2000  Ellis 
Avenue.  It  is  a business  representing  a large 
investment  and  requiring  a large  force  of  men 
in  his  employ. 

Mr.  Owens  is  one  of  the  popular  business 
men  of  Fort  Worth  and  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner.  In 
1892  he  married  Cora  Hammon,  of  Lancaster, 
Texas.  The  six  children  to  survive  her  are 
George  H.,  Bryant  W.,  Jr.,  Shelby,  Bessie 
May,  Phil  and  Richard.  In  1911  Mr.  Owens 
married  Mamie  Trigg,  of  Amarillo,  Texas. 
They  have  two  children,  William  Howard 
and  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Judge  Edward  W.  Smith,  associate  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  at  San  An- 
tonio, began  his  career  as  a lawyer  in  west- 
ern Texas,  and  is  a member  of  one  of  the 
old  and  historic  families  of  the  state,  one  that 
has  given  several  distinguished  men  to  the 
bench  and  bar  and  public  affairs. 

Judge  Smith  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  in  Smith  County,  Texas,  son  of  Edward 
W.  and  Jonnie  (Robertson)  Smith.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Aaron  Stuart  Smith,  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  was  a pioneer  of 
Smith  County  in  eastern  Texas,  having  located 
on  a plantation  there  soon  after  Texas  became 
an  independent  republic.  Edward  W.  Smith, 
Sr.,  and  six  of  his  brothers  were  Confederate 
soldiers,  and  his  own  active  career  was  that 
of  a planter.  He  was  also  in  politics  and  at 
one  time  represented  Smith  County  in  the 
Twenty-third  Legislature. 

Judge  Smith’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Col.  John  C.  Robertson,  who  commanded 
a regiment  in  the  war  between  the  states  and 
distinguished  himself  in  law,  serving  as  dis- 
trict judge  for  sixteen  years  and  leaving  a 
name  and  record  still  highly  honored  in  eastern 
Texas.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  late  Judge 
Sawnie  Robertson,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  gave  up  his  career  as  a practicing  lawyer 
to  become  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas. 

Judge  Edward  W.  Smith  was  reared  in  the 
old  Noonday  community  of  Smith  County,  and 
was  educated  in  the  local  schools  there.  While 
studying  law  he  had  an  experience  of  several 
years  in  the  newspaper  business  with  the  Tyler 
Dispatch  and  Tyler  Telegram.  Judge  Smith 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Tyler  in  1900,  but 
did  not  begin  practice  until  1905,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Colorado,  Texas.  In  1910  he  moved 
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to  Sweetwater,  and  in  1914  located  at  San 
Antonio,  where  he  still  resides. 

In  November,  1920,  Governor  Hobby  ap- 
pointed him  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 

Judge  Smith  married  Miss  Helen  Kennedy, 
whose  father.  Judge  William  Kennedy,  was 
for  many  years  judge  of  the  District  Court  at 
Colorado.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  one 
son,  Kennedy  Smith,  a student  in  the  Terrill 
School  at  Dallas. 

Henry  Thomas  Wilkinson  one  of  the 
old  and  prominent  families  of  Johnson  County 
is  that  of  Wilkinson,  one  of  whom  “Tom” 
Wilkinson  has  been  one  of  the  sturdy,  forward 
looking  and  enterprising  farmers  in  the  Grand- 
view community  during  the  past  half  century, 
and  no  citizen  is  better  esteemed  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character,  his  wholesome  in- 
fluence and  the  work  he  has  done  and  the 
results  he  has  achieved. 

He  was  born  Aprill  7,  1853,  in  Calhoun 
County,  Mississippi.  His  father,  Henry  Wil- 
kinson was  born  near  Macon,  Georgia,  one  of 
the  eight  children  of  Abner  Wilkinson,  a 
Georgia  farmer.  Henry  Wilkinson  as  a youth 
had  only  the  advantages  of  an  old  subscription 
school.  After  going  to  Mississippi  he  married 
Sarah  Ann  Weldon,  who  was  born  in  Florida, 
daughter  of  S.  O.  Weldon  who  moved  from 
Florida  to  Mississippi  and  spent  his  last  years 
south  of  Pittsboro  in  Calhoun  County.  Henry 
Wilkinson  on  account  of  physical  affliction 
could  not  serve  in  the  Confederate  army 
though  he  was  called  out  and  did  field  duty 
for  seven  days  at  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

Not  long  after  the  war  he  and  his  family 
and  others  started  from  Calhoun  County 
bound  for  Texas.  The  Wilkinson  family 
traveled  with  two  wagons,  each  drawn  by  two 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  journey  continued  for 
sixty-two  days,  crossing  the  Mississippi  at 
Helena,  traversing  Arkansas,  and  reaching 
Texas  in  Titus  County.  In  January,  1867,  the 
Wilkinsons  arrived  in  Johnson  County,  Tom 
Wilkinson  then  being  a boy  of  fourteen.  For 
the  following  season  Henry  Wilkinson  rented 
land  from  W.  J.  Hurley,  located  about  two 
miles  below  where  his  son  now  lives.  After 
two  years  as  a renter  he  settled  on  and  began 
the  improvement  of  his  own  land  and  contin- 
ued farming  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
came  to  Texas  somewhat  better  equipped  finan- 
cially than  many  of  the  pioneers.  His  cash 
capital  was  in  the  form  of  gold.  He  paid  for 


his  land  in  cash,  and  it  was  his  first  intention 
to  engage  in  the  stock  business.  He  purchased 
400  head  of  cattle  in  Hood  County  without 
seeing  the  stock,  but  only  twenty-one  head 
were  ever  delivered  to  him.  That  misfortune 
doubtless  deterred  him  from  becoming  a cattle 
man,  and  his  efforts  were  rather  directed  to 
corn  and  cotton.  He  was  a man  of  progressive 
principles,  and  helped  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  new  country.  He  sent  his  children  to 
school  first  in  a little  cabin  schoolhouse  and 
later  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  a staunch 
member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  faith  and 
helped  erect  the  first  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion at  Grandview.  He  was  only  a voter 
in  elections.  Henry  Wilkinson  died  May  26, 
1879.  His  widow  survived  him  until  No- 
vember, 1920.  A brief  record  of  their  chil- 
dren is  as  follows:  Virgil  A.  who  lived  in 
the  old  home  community  in  Johnson  County 
and  left  a family  there;  John  Q.  A.,  whose 
life  was  also  spent  in  that  community  and 
who  never  married ; Mary  E.,  w.ho  married 
T.  Y.  Adams  and  is  now  deceased ; Henry 
Thomas ; Robert  S.  who  died  leaving  children 
in  Johnson  County;  Sarah  T.,  wife  of  W.  E. 
Stroble  of  Apache,  Oklahoma ; and  Mahala 
Elizabeth  who  is  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Stone  and 
lives  at  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Henry  Thomas  Wilkinson  attended  a sub- 
scription school  in  Mississippi  and  had  very 
little  schooling  after  coming  to  Texas.  The 
first  school  at  attended  in  this  state  was  known 
as  the  Rock  Tank  schoolhouse,  a log  house 
14x16  feet,  equipped  with  split  logs  for 
benches,  a big  fireplace  in  one  end,  two  logs 
left  out  for  windows,  and  a plank  door  at 
the  other  end.  The  plank  door  was  fre- 
quently unhinged  and  used  as  a writing  table. 
The  teacher  was  a man  of  little  learning  but 
Strong  discipline  and  never  spoiled  the  child 
by  sparing  the  rod.  In  that  school  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson got  as  far  as  cancellation  in  arithmetic 
and  gained  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge  as 
presented  in  the  blue  back  speller  and  Mc- 
Guffey’s  reader.  He  never  studied  history  or 
geography. 

His  home  was  with  his  parents  until  he  was 
twenty-two,  and  when  he  married  he  and  his 
bride  rented  for  two  years  near  the  old  home. 
They  then  bought  forty  acres  included  in  their 
present  magnificent  country  estate.  Part  of 
it  was  prairie  and  part  of  it  timber,  and  no 
effort  at  agricultural  production  had  ever  been 
made  on  the  land.  The  purchase  price  was  four 
and  a half  dollars  an  acre.  One  of  the  proud- 
est days  of  his  life  came  when  he  had  this 
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small  tract  paid  for.  On  the  land  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson set  up  a box  house  14x16  feet  with 
a side  room  and  gallery,  and  for  many  years 
he  and  his  wife  enjoyed  this  as  their  home. 
A new  and  more  generous  home  was  erected 
in  1887.  Among  other  improvements  there 
is  a deep  well  and  also  a fine  well  of  shallow 
water  for  house  use. 

As  a farmer  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  raised  grain 
crops,  though  cotton  has  been  his  mainstay. 
His  individual  experience  reflects  the  wide 
range  and  fluctuations  in  prices  paid  for  agri- 
cultural crops.  In  former  years  he  hauled 
cotton  to  Dallas  and  sold  it  foj-  four  and  a 
half  cents  a pound.  During  the  recent  war 
period  some  of  his  cotton  staple  sold  for 
thirty-four  cents  a pound.  Wheat  prices  have 
ranged  from  seventy  cents  to  as  high  as  two 
dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  a bushel.  Most 
of  the  corn  grown  on  his  land  has  been  used 
on  the  farm.  Beginning  with  forty  acres  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  increased  his  domain  to  almost 
eight  hundred  acres.  In  recent  years,  seek- 
ing some  relief  from  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  conducting  such  a large  place  he  gave  much 
of  the  land  to  his  children  who  had  helped 
him  in  the  accumulation  of  so  much  property. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  a factor  in  the 
organization  of  two  banks,  the  Alvarado  State 
Bank  of  which  he  is  director,  and  the  Home 
National  Bank  of  Cleburne,  in  which  he  is 
a stockholder.  For  many  years  he  owned 
and  operated  a gin  at  Conley.  His  home 
school  district  is  No.  16,  the  Greenfield  School, 
and  in  former  years  he  served  as  a trustee  of 
the  old  Greenbriar  school.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  and  helped 
build  both  of  the  Greenbriar  and  the  Antioch 
churches,  his  membership  being  in  the  latter. 
In  politics  he  merely  votes  his  sentiments,  and 
though  a temperance  man  has  disapproved 
prohibition.  He  was  made  a Mason  at  Alva- 
rado in  1903  and  is  a member  of  the  Lodge 
and  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

May  21,  1876,  Mr.  Wilkinson  married  Mary 
Frances  McCain,  who  was  born  in  Alabama, 
daughter  of  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Elizabeth 
(Walker)  McCain,  who  came  to  Texas  two 
years  after  the  Wilkinsons  and  bought  land 
from  the  same  headright,  so  that  the  Wilkin- 
son and  McCain  children  grew  up  together. 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  born  October  28,  1859. 
The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  com- 
prise five  children  and  there  are  now  a number 
of  grandchildren.  The  oldest  son,  Henry  Clin- 
ton, a farmer  near  his  father,  married  Maggie 
Parker,  who  died  survived  by  children  named 


Ida  May,  T.  J.,  Zollie,  Howard  and  Evelyn. 
The  second  of  the  family,  Ada  Myrtle,  is  the 
wife  of  J.  S.  Lowe,  a farmer  in  the  home 
community  and  their  children  are  Clint,  de- 
ceased ; Suzie,  who  married  Claude  Allen ; 
Marvin  and  H.  T.,  Thomas  S.,  while  a farmer, 
is  also  interested  in  banking  as  bookkeeper  of 
the  Farmers  & Merchants  Bank  of  Grand- 
view, and  married  Bessie  Hopper,  and  has  a 
daughter,  Laura  Frances.  John  Grady,  a 
a farmer  at  the  old  homestead,  married  Hal- 
lie  Muckleroy,  who  died  during  the  influenza 
epidemic.  Stanley  M.,  youngest  of  the  family, 
is  a farmer  in  the  Greenbriar  community ; he 
married  Ruth  Goen  and  has  a son,  Stanley 
Mack. 

John  A.  Harmonson,  a resident  of  Justin, 
has  been  a lifelong  resident  of  Denton  County, 
and  has  played  a successful  part  in  the 
county’s  afifairs  and  as  a practical  farmer  and 
rancher  and  also  in  official  work. 

Harmonson  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honored  names  in  this  section  of  Texas.  It 
was  established  here  when  settlement  was 
gaining  a foothold  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  Peter  Har- 
monson, grandfather  of  John  A.  Peter  Har- 
monson was  born  in  Marion  County,  Indiana, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Indianapolis.  He 
acquired  an  education  like  that  of  most  boys 
of  the  time  in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  Indi- 
ana he  was  married.  On  leaving  that  state 
with  his  family  he  spent  a time  in  Missouri, 
lived  for  several  years  in  Arkansas,  and  on 
reaching  Texas  established  himself  near 
Lewisville,  then  a part  of  Fannin  County.  He 
helped  organize  the  new  county  of  Denton 
and  his  name  is  permanentaly  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  county  by  reason  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  the  first  sheriff.  He  served  until 
the  following  election.  At  that  time  old  Alton 
was  the  county  seat.  Prior  to  the  Civil  war 
Peter  Harmonson  sought  active  interests  in 
the  still  newer  and  more  frontier  district  of 
Young  County,  where  he  located  a cattle 
ranch.  He  was  living  there  during  the  war 
period  and  was  captain  of  a company  of  vol- 
unteers for  the  protection  of  the  region.  His 
sons  carried  on  ranching  between  Fort  Belk- 
nap and  Murray,  and  continued  there  and  in 
Denton  County,  where  their  first  holdings  were 
located.  In  1857  they  located  another  prop- 
erty on  Denton  Creek,  three  miles  north  of 
old  Elizabethtown,  and  this  they  regarded  as 
their  home  while  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily continued  ranching  in  Young  and  Archer 
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counties.  Peter  Harmonson  spent  his  last 
years  in  Arlington,  Texas,  where  he  died  and 
is  buried,  having  survived  his  wife,  who  died 
and  is  buried  at  Elizabethtown.  Among  their 
children  were  Mrs.  Missouri  Cox,  who  died 
in  Arkansas,  where  her  husband  was  killed 
by  bushwhackers  during  the  war;  Zerril  Jack- 
son;  Mrs.  Robinson;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Howard 
of  Arkansas ; William  P.,  who  died  in  Colo- 
rado, his  family  being  represented  in  Denton 
and  Wise  counties  and  also  in  Oklahoma. 

Zerril  Jackson  Harmonson,  father  of  John 
A.  Harmonson,  was  born  in  Indiana  March 
3,  1822.  His  youthful  years  were  spent  with 
the  family  in  frontier  localities  and  conse- 
quently his  opportunities  for  education  were 
limited.  After  coming  to  Texas  he  married 
Miss  Harper,  who  died  without  children. 
During  the  war  between  the  states  he  was 
in  the  ranging  service  at  Fort  Murray  and  in 
that  vicinity.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war 
he  started  with  a party  for  New  Mexico,  but 
was  overtaken  before  the  completion  of  the 
journey  and  notified  that  the  war  was  over. 
He  then  resumed  his  active  connection  with 
the  cattle  business.  Prior  to  the  war  he  had 
reached  a position  where  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  cattlemen  in  North  and  Northwest 
Texas,  but  his  property  was  scattered  and 
largely  destroyed  by  the  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  war  For  a number  of  years  there- 
after he  farmed  and  ranched  near  old  Eliz- 
abethtown, where  he  died  December  1,  1891. 
His  second  wife  was  Miss  Ruth  Duncan,  a 
native  of  Alabama,  whose  father  was  a Texas 
pioneer.  She  died  in  1881,  mother  of  the 
following  children):  William  P.  of  Archer 
County;  Peter  C.,  who  died  near  Justin,  leav- 
ing a son,  Sam  J. ; Zerril  J.  of  Glenrose, 
Texas;  Zenada,  wife  of  W.  C.  Walker,  living 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  near  El  Paso  ; and 
John  A. 

John  A.  Harmonson,  youngest  of  his 
father’s  family,  was  born  at  old  Elizabeth- 
town February  20,  1876.  He  was  reared  in 
Denton  County  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  his  older  brother  Peter  C.  was  ap- 
pointed his  guardian,  and  while  on  his  brother’s 
ranch  he  learned  the  cattle  business.  He  at- 
tended the  common  schools  and  spent  two 
years  in  college  at  Jacksboro  and  Weatherford. 
From  school  he  entered  business  for  himself 
on  the  home  ranch,  and  ranching  was  his 
permanent  business  until  recent  years  when 
he  disposed  of  most  of  his  property  and  now 
enjoys  the  comforts  of  a retired  home  at 
Justin. 


Mr.  Harmonson  was  reared  a democrat  and 
cast  his  first  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan.  In  a public 
way  much  of  his  interest  has  gone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  better  schools,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Denton  County  with 
trustees  Ball,  Laney,  Harpool  and  Jones.  In 
1912  he  was  appointed  a county  commissioner 
to  succeed  Jack  Christal,  serving  out  an  un- 
expired term.  S.  H.  Hoskins  was  then  county 
judge  and  his  fellow  commissioners  were 
Gary,  Sellman  and  Sparks.  The  bond  issue 
of  the  Lewisville  district  was  a matter  before 
the  board.  In  the  program  of  laying  out  new 
roads  Mr.  Harmonson  was  a leader  in  demand- 
ing wider  roads,  and  refused  to  consider  a 
petition  for  the  ordinary  thirty-foot  road. 

In  Denton  County  in  1899  Mr.  Harmonson 
married  Miss  Emma  Hamlin,  a native  of  De- 
catur County,  Michigan,  and  daughter  of 
Morris  Hamlin.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  sons,  Louis  H.,  Jack  A.  and  Lloyd  M. 

Henry  Clay  Walker.  Fort  Worth  had 
two  or  three  railroads  built  or  in  process  of 
building  when  Henry  Clay  Walker  added  his 
citizenship  to  the  community  thirty-three  years 
ago.  However,  Fort  Worth  was  still  largely 
a market  town,  a center  of  more  wholesale 
trade  than  widely  diversified  industry  and 
commerce.  Mr.  Walker  helped  build  up  the 
prestige  of  Fort  Worth  as  a distributing  cen- 
ter for  agricultural  machinery,  and  has  been 
substantially  allied  with  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment ever  since.  He  is  now  head  of  an 
important  local  industry  of  his  own,  the 
Walker  Bread  Company,  a wholesale  bakery 
constituting  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southwest. 

He  was  born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1866,  a son  of  William  H.  and  Mary  D. 
(Kaye)  Walker.  His  mother  was  also  born 
in  Louisville,  while  his  father  was  a Virginian. 
Mr.  Walker  was  next  to  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  children  that  grew  to  mature  years  in  his 
parents’  home  at  Louisville.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city  and  was  just  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  at  Fort 
Worth  on  November  29,  1887. 

For  eighteen  consecutive  years  he  was  with 
B.  F.  Avery  & Sons,  plow  manufacturers  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  five  years  of  which  time 
he  was  connected  with  the  Fort  Worth  branch, 
and  in  that  capacity  helped  distribute  imple- 
ments over  many  of  the  most  promising  agri- 
cultural areas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and 
other  states.  He  was  also  for  about  a year 
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subsequently  connected  with  the  Rock  Island 
Plow  Company. 

Mr.  Walker  in  1911  bought  the  Worth 
Bread  Company,  changing  the  name  to  the 
Walker  Bread  Company.  He  is  sole  pro- 
prietor of  this  model  establishment,  which 
operates  a splendidly  equipped  and  sanitary 
baking  establishment,  located  since  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  in  a new  building  90  by  140  feet, 
a two-story  brick,  with  every  facility  known 
to  the  modern  baking  art  and  with  a capacity 
of  60,000  loaves  of  bread  a day.  About  sixty 
people  are  employed  in  the  business,  and  the 
product  is  shipped  and  distributed  over  a 
remarkably  large  territory,  going  as  far  as 
250  miles  from  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Walker 
is  also  vice  president  of  the  Hyde  Park  Land 
Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Rotary 
Club  and  is  one  of  the  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Club.  With  its  predecessor, 
the  old  Fort  Worth  Commercial  Club,  he  was 
identified  for  eight  years  as  secretary  and 
knew  all  the  prominent  citizens  who  fre- 
quented the  club  rooms  in  that  time. 

In  1907  he  married  Sarah  Alice  Wright. 
They  have  one  son,  Howard  W right. 

Lewis  H.  Harrell.  An  epitome  of  the 
development  in  wealth  and  resources  of  North 
Texas  is  found  in  the  personal  career  of  Lewis 
H.  Harrell  of  Grandview.  He  came  to  John- 
son County  in  1873,  the  famous  panic  year, 
before  Texas  had  recovered  from  reconstruc- 
tion rule,  and  when  there  was  not  a single 
mile  of  railroad  in  Johnson  County.  He  had 
no  capital  to  start  with,  several  years  farmed 
with  a plow  and  a pair  of  old  horses,  and  has 
raised  himself  by  the  sure  but  gradual  process 
of  persistent  hard  work  to  the  position  of  one 
of  the  wealthy  and  foremost  citizens  of  in- 
fluence of  Johnson  County. 

He  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Mississippi, 
September  27,  1853.  His  father,  William  R. 
Harrell,  was  a native  of  North  Carolina  and 
as  a young  man  moved  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  married  Miss  Minerva  Moore  of  Alabama, 
daughter  of  Alfred  Moore.  William  R.  Har- 
rell also  came  to  Texas  and  was  a business 
man  at  Cleburne.  Before  the  war  he  was  in 
good  circumstances  and  owned  a few  slaves, 
which  he  lost  during  that  struggle,  and  after- 
wards continued  farming  and  merchandising 
with  a fair  degree  of  success  and  died  in  1901 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  wife  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-four.  She  was  the  mother 
of  eight  sons,  and  those  to  grow  up  were: 
Thomas  Alfred,  deceased;  John  A.  of  Bishop, 


Texas;  Lewis  H.;  James  A.  of  Bishop;  and 
Lee,  who  died  leaving  a family  at  Itasca, 
Texas. 

Lewis  FI.  Harrell  grew  up  on  a farm  within 
a mile  of  the  town  of  Lake,  Mississippi.  The 
Civil  war  interfered  with  the  father’s  program 
and  provisions  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren and  he  had  few  school  advantages.  He 
started  life  with  no  capital  whatever.  As  a 
boy  he  did  odd  jobs,  but  made  his  first  real 
money  raising  cotton  and  had  a general  expe- 
rience in  the  labor  and  work  of  a farm  when 
he  came  to  Texas. 

In  Crawford  County,  Arkansas,  August  28, 
1873,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  married,  and  he 
and  his  bride  came  to  Texas  in  a wagon,  cross- 
ing the  Red  River  at  Denison  and  on  reaching 
Johnson  County  did  not  possess  even  a horse, 
since  he  had  driven  his  father’s  team  into  the 
county.  Mr.  Harrell  earned  his  first  dollar 
in  Texas  picking  cotton  near  Grandview. 
Then  for  several  months  he  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Brown  & Harrell  at  Cle- 
burne, his  father  being  a member  of  that  firm. 
Next  he  became  a tenant  farmer  on  a place 
between  Cleburne  and  Grandview.  His  team 
comprised  two  old  ponies,  and  having  bought 
a plow  he  began  raising  cotton  and  corn.  The 
first  season’s  crop  enabled  him  to  buy  a wagon 
and  later  he  bought  a mule  team.  For  two 
years  he  made  his  crops  on  rented  land  and 
then  contracted  to  pay  for  a small  farm  on 
installments.  The  price  of  the  land  was  fif- 
teen dollars  an  acre  and  the  farm  had  a box 
house.  He  paid  out  on  this  place,  and  during 
the  nine  years  he  remained  in  that  locality 
he  bought  some  other  land.  Having  sold  out 
these  holdings  he  next  purchased  a farm  near 
Parker,  and  remained  there  and  did  actual 
farming  for  nine  years  growing  corn  and  cot- 
ton, and  also  erecting  a cotton  gin  which  he 
operated.  During  these  eighteen  years  he  had 
enjoyed  a steady  increase  in  prosperity,  and 
when  he  left  the  Parker  locality  he  sold  part 
of  his  possessions  and  moved  to  Grandview, 
where,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  acquired  the 
cotton  gin.  He  operated  that  as  his  chief 
business.  He  had  farmed  in  a semi-circle 
around  this  thrifty  and  growing  town  for 
some  twenty-five  years  and  had  acquired 
some  valuable  semi-commercial  experience  as 
a gin  man.  His  energy  and  business  integrity 
had  also  won  the  confidence  of  the  neighbors 
and  friends  among  whom  he  had  worked.  Be- 
sides operating  the  gin  at  Grandview,  he  also 
became  a merchant,  and  for  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  was  a member  of  the  firm,  Har- 
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rell  & Walker,  Hutchins  Brothers  & Walker, 
Hayden  & Harrell.  He  is  now  a member  of 
the  firm  O’Harra-Harrell  Company.  While  a 
business  man  in  town,  Mr.  Harrell  has  never 
altogether  retired  from  farming.  For  a time 
' he  was  financially  interested  in  the  Grandview 
Light  & Ice  Company,  Inc.,  and  was  a partner 
in  the  Head  Telephone  Company,  operating 
the  Exchange  at  Grandview.  In  1901  he  was 
in  the  stock  business  in  Roberts  and  Gray 
counties,  closing  out  in  1907  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  panic  of  that  year. 

His  connection  with  banking  began  the  year 
of  the  Roosevelt  panic  of  1907,  at  which  time 
he  was  made  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Grandview.  He  had  been  a stock- 
holder prior  to  that  date.  The  bank  was  char- 
tered in  1890,  being  promoted  by  the  T.  E. 
Pittman  interests.  Mr.  Pittman  was  its  first 
president.  The  capital  is  still  maintained  at 
its  original  figure  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
and  the  combined  capital  and  undivided  profits 
now  aggregate  over  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  other  officers  are  C.  P.  Lane,  vice 
president;  Oscar  M.  Harrell,  cashier;  Evans 
Jones,  assistant  cashier. 

Mr.  Harrell  has  shown  his  progressive  spirit 
in  the  matter  of  town  building,  having  erected 
several  of  the  brick  business  houses  of  the 
little  city.  Three  of  these  were  destroyed  by 
fire  but  he  restored  them  at  once.  He  served 
Grandview  a number  of  years  ago  on  its  board 
of  alderman  and  was  a member  of  the  school 
board.  During  the  World  war  he  contributed 
liberally  to  all  auxiliary  movements  and  to  the 
purchase  of  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps. 
Mr.  Harrell  is  justly  credited  with  an  impor- 
tant share  in  promoting  and  perfecting  the 
splendid  system  of  highways,  just  completed 
in  Johnson  County.  He  was  one  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  in  spending  the  large  fund 
voted  for  good  roads. 

Julia  Ann  Wright,  who  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Harrell  on  August  28,  1873,  was  a 
daughter  of  James  Monroe  Wrieht,  who  spent 
his  last  years  in  the  Harrell  home  at  Grand- 
view. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrell  have  six  chil- 
dren. Their  only  son  Oscar  died  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Of  the  five  daughters  the  oldest 
is  Lillie,  wife  of  C.  P.  Lane,  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  a resident  of 
Dallas.  She  has  two  daughters,  Vivian,  now 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Lane,  and  Julia  Margaret.  Jennie, 
the  second  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  William  B. 
White  of  Grandview  and  has  a daughter,  Mar- 
tha White.  Nettie  is  the  wife  of  A-  A.  Hay- 


den of  Dallas  and  her  two  children  are  Violet 
and  Howard.  Lenore  is  the  wife  of  Steele 
Covington  of  Grandview.  The  youngest  is 
Mrs.  Rosa  Ingle  of  Grandview. 

Ed  Ball,  cashier  of  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  of  Rio  Vista,  has  spent  practically  all 
his  life  in  this  section  of  Texas,  having  been 
born  a few  miles  away,  just  over  the  line  in 
Hill  County.  His  career  has  been  that  of  a 
farmer,  merchant  and  banker,  and  one  whose 
time  and  means  have  been  liberally  bestowed 
upon  the  development  of  the  town  and  civic 
community  of  which  he  is  a part. 

Mr.  Ball  was  born  in  Hill  County,  five  miles 
south  of  Rio  Vista,  September  10,  1878.  He 
represents  an  old  Missouri  family.  His 
grandfather,  Hampton  Ball,  was  a Confeder- 
ate soldier  and  lived  out  his  life  in  Missouri. 
His  children  were  Daniel  A.,  Enoch,  Thomas, 
Will,  and  Lizzie,  wife  of  Tom  Van  Studdi- 
ford.  Another  child  by  a second  marriage 
was  Walter  Ball.  Of  these  children  the  only 
one  to  come  to  Texas  was  Daniel  Augustus 
Ball,  who  was  born  in  Jonesburg,  Missouri, 
in  1853,  and  was  too  young  for  soldier  service 
in  the  war.  About  1870  he  came  to  Texas  and 
settled  along  the  north  line  of  Hill  County 
and  for  many  years  was  a successful  mer- 
chant. He  located  the  postoffice  at  Derden, 
agreeing  to  carry  the  mail  from  Covington 
free  as  an  inducement  to  the  Government  to 
give  postal  facilities  to  his  community.  He 
carried  the  mail  for  two  years.  He  opened 
a stock  of  goods  at  Derden  soon  after  locating 
there  and  for  about  twenty  years  was  the  lead- 
ing merchant  of  the  community.  Finally  finan- 
cial misfortune  overtook  him  and  he  closed 
out  his  business  and  returned  to  his  native 
locality  in  Missouri,  where  he  died  in  1911. 
Daniel  A.  Ball  married  Annie  Blanche  Thomas, 
a native  of  Arkansas,  but  reared  as  an  orphan 
girl  in  Missouri.  She  died  in  1889.  Her 
children  were:  Warner,  who  died  as  a young 
man,  leaving  a wife  and  child;  Nannie,  wife 
of  James  Gage  of  Cleburne,  Texas;  Ed  and 
Edna,  twins,  the  latter  the  wife  of  N.  W. 
Smith  of  Cleburne;  and  Stella,  wife  of  G.  C. 
Hart  of  Cleburne. 

Ed  Ball  was  reared  at  Derden,  acquired  his 
common  school  education  there,  and  gave  his 
assistance  to  his  father  until  he  reached  his 
majority.  Then  followed  a period  of  serv- 
ice as  a farm  hand.  The  highest  wage  he  ever 
received  was  sixteen  dollars  a month.  Even 
then  he  proved  his  talents  as  a financier  by 
saving  something  from  his  earnings.  From 
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farm  hand  he  became  a farm  renter,  and  after 
making  four  crops  continued  his  progress  to 
Rio  Vista,  having  moved  half  way  to  that  com- 
munity from  his  birthplace  while  a renter.  At 
Rio  Vista  Mr.  Ball  began  with  modest  capital 
as  a trader  in  cattle,  buying  and  shipping  to 
the  Fort  Worth  market.  After  two  years  he 
opened  a meat  market,  and  was  in  this  line 
of  business  until  his  establishment  was  burned 
in  1914.  Following  that  he  was  a grocery 
merchant  and  on  January  1,  1921,  became 
identified  with  the  Guaranty  State  Bank.  This 
bank  was  organized  in  October,  1920,  and 
opened  its  doors  for  business  the  first  of  the 
following  year.  The  promoters  were  E.  L. 
Etier  of  Fort  Worth ; C.  H.  Coffman,  Ed  Ball 
and  Doug  Wade  of  Rio  Vista.  The  first  offi- 
cers were  Mr.  Coffman,  president,  Mr.  Wade, 
vice  president ; Mr.  Ball,  cashier,  and  the 
other  directors  are  J.  L.  Higginbotham  and 
E.  L.  Etier. 

During  his  thirteen  years  of  residence  Mr. 
Ball  has  contributed  more  than  his  share  as 
an  individual  to  the  developing  facilities  of 
the  village  of  Rio  Vista.  The  greatest  calamity 
in  the  history  of  Rio  Vista  was  a fire  in  1914 
which  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of 
ninety  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a severe 
calamity  upon  all  business  men,  Mr.  Ball 
included,  but  he  took  the  lead  in  rebuilding 
and  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the 
brick  block  in  which  the  Guaranty  State  Bank 
is  housed  and  an  adjoining  building  occupied 
by  Ball  & Pyeatt,  merchants,  of  which  Mr. 
Ball  is  the  senior  partner. 

Mr.  Ball  comes  of  a democratic  family  and 
has  cast  his  vote  consistently  for  that  party, 
supporting  Mr.  Bryan  in  1900.  He  helped  sell 
Government  securities  during  the  war  and 
was  otherwise  active  in  patriotic  affairs.  Mr. 
Ball  is  a York  Rite  Mason  and  a member  of 
Moslah  Temple  at  Fort  Worth. 

At  Cleburne  he  married  Miss  Jessie  Hart, 
who  was  born  at  Rio  Vista  in  February,  1881, 
a daughter  of  I.  H.  Hart  and  granddaughter 
of  Meredith  Hart.  Meredith  Hart  was  a pio- 
neer of  Texas,  coming  here  a number  of  years 
before  the  war  and  driving  his  stock  of  cattle 
overland,  while  his  wife  rode  on  a pony  with 
a child  in  her  arms.  They  first  located  in  Red 
River  County,  in  Fannin  County,  then  Hunt 
County,  and  as  the  Indian  frontier  gradually 
moved  west  Meredith  Hart  set  his  livestock 
feeding  on  new  ranges.  He  was  a prominent 
cattle  man  of  his  day.  He  had  his  herds 
in  old  Navarro  County  and  also  in  Erath 
County  just  before  the  Civil  war.  Be- 


fore the  war  he  also  opened  a ranch  in  Co- 
manche County,  and  about  that  time  branded 
fifteen  hundred  calves.  He  suffered  consid- 
erable loss  from  Indian  incursions.  He  mar- 
keted his  first  cattle  at  Fort  Belknap  to  the 
Indian  agent,  Charlie  Bernard.  Afterwards  lie' 
drove  his  stock  to  Shreveport,  shipping  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans.  Meredith  Hart  for 
many  years  had  his  home  at  Rio  Vista.  His 
house  was  a large  two-story  frame,  the  stud- 
ding being  made  of  postoak  timber  hewn  down 
to  the  heart  and  put  together  with  wooden 
pins.  The  lumber  was  hauled  from  East 
Texas  mills  and  dressed  by  hand,  and  the 
hardware  from  Houston.  All  this  material 
was  assembled  by  ox  teams.  The  cost  of  the 
house  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Hart 
bought  the  two  sections  of  land  on  which  the 
home  stood  from  Colonel  Chambers  at  two 
dollars  and  a half  an  acre.  He  was  attracted 
to  the  land  because  it  possessed  an  abundant 
supply  of  living  water,  though  other  land  adja- 
cent could  have  been  secured  practically  with- 
out price.  The  old  Hart  homestead  is  still 
standing.  In  that  house  Meredith  Hart  died 
in  1863,  followed  by  his  widow  five  years 
later.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Riley  and  her 
children  were  Jack,  Lafayette,  Nancy,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Tom  Pollard,  and  Iredelle. 
The  second  wife  of  Meredith  Hart  was  Casan- 
dra  Wilkins,  who  became  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  Miles  and  Meredith. 

Mrs.  Ed  Ball  is  the  youngest  of  four  living 
children  in  her  parents’  family,  the  others 
being  A.  J.  Hart  of  Mangum,  Oklahoma ; Mrs. 
Ada  Cooper  of  Rio  Vista,  and  J.  C.  Hart,  also 
of  Rio  Vista.  Mrs.  Ball  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  She  and  Mr.  Ball  have  four 
children:  Doyle,  Weldon,  Maida  Vance  and 
Nell.  Doyle  graduated  from  the  Rio  Vista 

High  School  in  1921. 

<=>  » 

Robert  A.  Poole.  Future  generations  of 
the  posterity  of  Robert  A.  Poole  and  many 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  will  be 
grateful  for  the  information  contained  in  the 
following  paragraphs  concerning  his  good  and 
useful  life  and  citizenship.  He  spent  more 
than  fifty  years  of  this  life  in  Johnson  County, 
lived  in  Texas  through  its  life  as  a republic, 
helped  in  its  defense  under  the  banner  of  the 
Confederacy  and  was  a factor  in  its  rehabili- 
tation and  restoration  as  a sister  common- 
wealth of  the  American  Union. 

Robert  Addington  Poole  was  born  near 
Clinton,  Louisiana,  November  16,  1835,  son 
of  Orlando  L.  and  Elizabeth  W.  Poole.  His 
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parents,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  moved  to  Texas, 
whose  star  as  a republic  had  only  recently 
risen,  and  settled  near  New  Boston,  Bowie 
County,  where  Robert  and  the  other  children 
grew  up  on  the  frontier  and  among  the  duties 
of  farming  and  planting.  The  Pooles  kept 
their  home  in  Bowie  County  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war,  when  Robert  A. 
brought  his  family  to  Johnson  County  and 
was  subsequently  followed  by  his  parents,  who 
spent  the  rest  of  their  days  here  and  are  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Cleburne.  Among  their 
children  were  Robert  A. ; Ozella,  widow  of 
David  D.  Lennox  of  Texarkana ; Octavia, 
who  was  killed  while  a soldier  in  the  Con- 
federate army ; Oscar,  also  a Confederate 
soldier,  who  died  unmarried  soon  after  the 
war;  Nazara  L.,  who  died  in  Cleburne  in 
1905  ; Dudley  L.  and  Hiram  R.,  of  Cleburne ; 
and  Nannie,  wife  of  T.  J.  Honea  of  Cleburne. 

Robert  A.  Poole  missed  the  opportunity  for 
a good  education  because  of  the  frontier  en- 
vironment in  which  he  grew  up.  He  came  to 
manhood  with  little  knowledge  beyond  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering,  though  experience 
had  taught  him  how  to  work  and  mingle  with 
men.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  father 
placed  him  in  a dry  goods  store  in  Bowie 
County.  There  he  learned  the  principles 
essential  to  successful  merchandising,  and 
subsequently  spent  thirty  years  as  a trades- 
man. Four  years  of  this  time  he  owned  and 
conducted  a store  at  Doaksville,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. From  there  he  returned  to  Texas  in 
1861  and  after  putting  his  affairs  in  order 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  April, 
1862,  joining  Company  H under  Capt.  Wil- 
liam E.  Estes  at  New  Boston.  This  company 
was  attached  to  the  First  Texas  Battalion 
under  Major  Phil  Crump  of  Jefferson,  Texas, 
and  when  assigned  to  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment became  a part  of  the  32d  Regiment 
under  the  command  of  Col.  J.  A.  Andrews 
with  Captain  Estes  as  major.  The  regiment 
was  in  General  Ector’s  Brigade,  General 
French’s  Division,  and  with  that  command 
Mr.  Poole  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  discharged  at  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
and  reached  home  in  Bowie  County  May  25, 
1865. 

During  the  next  year  he  tried  farming  with 
free  labor,  and  on  September  25,  1866,  estab- 
lished his  home  on  Nolan  River  in  Johnson 
County,  known  as  Wardville.  The  following 
spring  he  returned  to  his  old  calling  as  a mer- 
chant at  Plano  in  Collin  County,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  and  on  returning  to 


Johnson  County  engaged  in  business  at  Cle- 
burne, where  he  rounded  out  thirty  years  of 
active  commercial  pursuits.  He  and  his  busi- 
ness partner,  Sol  Lockett,  erected  the  first 
brick  building  on  the  townsite  of  Cleburne, 
which  is  still  standing,  now  occupied  by  a 
saddlery  and  shoe  shop  and  a barber  shop. 
Other  matters  engaged  his  attention  from  time 
to  time  and  proved  him  a vigorous  type  of 
citizen  as  well  as  business  man.  President 
Cleveland  appointed  him  postmaster  of  Cle- 
burne and  he  began  his  duties  in  June,  1893, 
and  served  nearly  five  years  until  his  successor 
was  appointed  under  the  McKinley  adminis- 
tration. On  leaving  the  postoffice  he  was  in 
the  grain  and  feed  business,  but  several  years 
later  retired,  and  lived  without  special  cares 
or  anxiety  until  his  death  October  14,  1919, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

The  official  service  briefly  noted  indicates 
his  somewhat  active  participation  in  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  He  joined  the  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  in  1876  and  thereafter  walked 
in  the  fear  of  his  Maker  and  by  his  example 
made  his  religion  a positive  influence  on  the 
lives  of  others.  He  was  a right-living  Mason 
from  the  time  he  joined  the  order  while  a 
soldier  in  Mississippi  in  1863. 

December  25,  186l,  shortly  before  he  en- 
tered the  army,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  S. 
Hays,  five  years  his  junior,  and  now  living  at 
Cleburne.  Her  parents  were  William  J.  and 
Mary  A.  Hays.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole  had  the 
following  children:  Ola  and  Ora,  twins,  the 
former  wife  of  R.  P.  Keith  and  the  latter 
wife  of  J.  P.  Jacobs,  both  of  Dallas;  Ina ; 
Mrs.  A.  C.  White  of  Cleburne ; Ella,  who  died 
at  Cleburne,  wife  of  N.  F.  Higgins;  Oscar  E., 
a partner  in  the  furniture  house  of  C.  M. 
Pitts  at  Cleburne ; Oatis  H.  Poole,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Review  Publishing 
Company  of  Cleburne ; Edv,  wife  of  J.  E. 
Pitts  of  Fort  Worth  ; Mrs.  Mai  Gray  of  Cle- 
burne; and  Effa,  wife  of  E.  M.  Cline,  living 
at  Cleburne. 

Oatis  H.  Poole  is  a native  of  Johnson 
County  and  one  of  Texas’  very  successful 
and  able  newspaper  men.  He  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1874,  at  the  first  postoffice  of  the 
county,  old  Wardville,  four  and  a half  miles 
west  of  Cleburne.  Most  of  his  childhood  was 
spent  in  Cleburne,  where  he  acquired  a pub- 
lic school  education.  After  school  he  worked 
two  years  in  a drug  store  and  four  years  in  a 
grocery  store,  and  for  four  years  was  assist- 
ant postmaster  under  his  father  during  the 
Cleveland  second  administration, 
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For  a quarter  of  a century  his  time  and 
talents  have  been  identified  with  the  news- 
paper business.  He  joined  the  Enterprise 
Publishing  Company  as  solicitor  and  was  with 
the  business  department  of  that  company  nine 
years,  seven  months.  He  resigned  in  October, 
1904,  and,  with  J.  E.  Pitts  and  H.  D.  McCoy, 
organized  the  Review  Publishing  Company. 
At  the  first  directors’  meeting  he  was  chosen 
general  manager,  and  later  was  made  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Review  Publishing  Company  is  an  un- 
usually successful  journalistic  publication.  It 
is  a corporation  chartered  with  a capital  of 
seventy-five  hundred  dollars,  but  the  business 
and  plant  represents  today  a valuation  of  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Poole  has 
gradually  acquired  all  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany except  one  share  of  a hundred  dollars 
owned  by  each  of  the  five  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  nominal  capital  of 
the  company  has  never  been  increased,  but  the 
profits  have  been  reinvested  in  the  business 
and  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  Review 
Company  issues  the  Daily  Review  and  the 
Johnson  County  Review,  the  latter  a weekly. 
Each  is  a seven-column,  eight-page  issue,  with 
eight  to  twenty  pages  in  Sunday  issues,  and 
special  editions  running  as  high  as  fifty-six 
pages.  The  Review  is  a strictly  democratic 
paper  and  for  years  has  directed  a large  and 
important  influence  in  city,  county  and  state 
politics.  It  is  the  present  city  official  organ 
of  Cleburne. 

Mr.  Poole  himself  has  done  a yeoman’s 
part  in  politics.  During  the  campaign  of 
Governor  Hobby  his  office  was  headquarters 
of  the  governor  in  the  county  and  he  was 
tendered  any  one  of  ten  appointments  by  the 
governor,  but  he  rejected  all  of  them,  desiring 
nothing  for  himself.  He  has  served  his  party 
as  delegate  and  chairman,  being  one  of  the 
delegation  at  the  Waco  State  Convention 
when  Governor  Hobby  was  nominated.  He 
was  in  the  delegation  to  the  Fort  Worth  Con- 
vention in  1920,  a regular  supporter  of  Gov- 
ernor Neff.  For  twenty-seven  years  Mr. 
Poole  has  been  a member  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association  and  has  been  on  its  important 
committees. 

He  was  also  a leading  spirit  in  organizing 
what  is  now  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cleburne.  This  was  instituted  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  a gentleman  who  drew  one-half  of 
his  salary  from  Mr.  Poole  and  the  other  half 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  citizens  of 
Cleburne  for  a period  of  two  years.  The  or- 


ganization has  changed  names  two  or  three 
times,  gradually  growing  in  interest  and  im- 
portance, but  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
it  has  done  its  big  work  in  behalf  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  Cleburne.  Mr. 
Poole  and  The  Review  Publishing  Company 
have  endorsed  every  bond  issue  for  the  build- 
ing of  public  improvements  including  the  City 
Hall,  public  schools,  splendid  water  works 
plant  and  sewerage  system,  and  has  opened 
the  columns  of  the  Review  as  its  editor  for 
the  sponsoring  of  such  progressive  enterprises. 
In  every  city  or  bond  election  he  has  person- 
ally as  well  as  editorially  got  into  the  fight 
and  his  zeal  was  particularly  noteworthy  re- 
cently when  the  county  approved  a two  mil- 
lion dollar  good  roads  bond  issue. 

At  Cleburne,  August  8,  1898,  Mr.  Poole 
married  Miss  Jennie  Williamson  of  Hender- 
son, Texas,  where  he  was  born  and  reared. 
She  was  third  in  a family  of  five  children,  the 
others  being  Mabel,  wife  of  David  Davidson 
of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Monnie,  Mrs. 
Lee  Rankine  of  Terrell,  Texas;  Alice,  wife 
of  R.  A.  Douglas  of  Dallas ; and  Lee  Wil- 
liamson of  Terrell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole  have 
one  son,  Eugene,  who  was  a member  of  the 
class  of  1923  at  Austin  College  in  Sherman, 
but  is  now  (1921-1922)  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity taking  a special  journalistic  course.  His 
intentions  are  to  make  journalism  and  the 
newspaper  business  his  life  work. 

Henry  McClellan  Means.  Of  the  many 
great  departments  and  divisions  of  Texas  life 
and  affairs  represented  in  the  City  of  Fort 
Worth,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all,  past, 
present  and  future,  is  agriculture,  and  that 
is  the  special  province  of  H.  M.  Means,  pres- 
ent county  agricultural  agent  for  Tarrant 
County. 

The  name  and  work  of  Mr.  Means  are 
widely  known  and  appreciated  all  over  North 
Texas,  where  he  has  a number  of  important 
constructive  achievements  in  practical  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  leadership  to  his 
credit.  He  has  been  a resident  of  Texas 
nearly  forty  years.  He  was  born  in  Shelby 
County,  Indiana,  November  6,  1861,  a son  of 
James  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (Bales) 
Means,  the  former  a native  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  their  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Mr.  Means  grew  up  in  an  Indiana 
country  community,  attending  rural  and  high 
schools  there,  and  his  time  and  energies  were 
devoted  to  an  Indiana  farm  until  he  came  to 
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Texas,  landing  at  Dallas  March  20,  1884.  On 
the  tenth  of  May  of  that  year  he  went  out  to 
Weatherford,  Parker  County,  and  from  that 
date  to  the  present  has  been  a student  and  fol- 
lower of  agriculture,  specializing  both  in  horti- 
culture and  agriculture.  He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  perfecting  some  of  the  staple  farm 
products  of  North  Texas.  He  is  widely  known 
for  the  “Means  Delicious  Watermelon,”  which 
was  awarded  a medal  at  the  World’s  Fair  at 
St.  Louis  in  1904  and  is  now  being  grown  ex- 
tensively all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Means  was  elected  president  of  the 
first  Truck  Growers’  Association,  organized 
in  Weatherford  in  1900,  and  filled  that  office 
for  three  years.  While  he  was  president  he 
brought  about  much  development  of  the  water- 
melon and  peanut  industry  in  Parker  County, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
the  growing  of  peanuts  on  a commercial  scale 
throughout  the  state. 

Beginning  about  1910,  Mr.  Means  organized 
and  promoted  community  and  county  fairs  at 
Weatherford  and  was  active  head  of  these  fairs 
each  year  until  1913.  He  was  then  put  in 
charge  of  a county  agricultural  exhibit  for 
the  Texas  State  Fair.  Following  the  Fair  he 
received  an  appointment  as  agricultural  agent 
from  the  extension  department  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  was 
assigned  to  Howard  County  with  headquarters 
at  Big  Springs.  He  filled  that  office  one  year, 
1914,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Vernon, 
Wilbarger  County,  being  county  agent  of  Wil- 
barger during  1915-16.  While  there  he  helped 
reorganize  the  County  Fair  of  Vernon  and 
succeeded  in  giving  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment its  appropriate  and  distinctive  place  in 
the  economic  resources  represented  at  the 
Fair.  For  his  endeavors  in  this  line  the  direc- 
tors tendered  him  a special  vote  of  thanks  and 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  exhibit 
shown  at  the  Texas  State  Fair  in  1916.  In 
the  meantime  his  reputation  as  an  agricultural 
adviser  and  leader  was  becoming  widely 
known,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  tendered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  posi- 
tion of  county  agent  of  Tarrant  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Means  took  up  his  duties  in  this  capac- 
ity at  the  beginning  of  1917.  His  official 
headquarters  are  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Rotary  Club.  Since  becoming  county  agent 
he  has  organized  the  Fort  Worth  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Association,  the  Tarrant  Countv 
Pure  Bred  Livestock  Association,  and  a large 
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number  of  rural  activity  clubs.  Mr.  Means 
derives  the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  more  boys’  agricultural 
clubs  with  the  largest  total  enrollment  of 
membership  have  been  organized  in  Tarrant 
County  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  four  years  in  which  agri- 
cultural efforts  have  been  on  an  organized 
basis  in  Tarrant  County,  these  on^anizations 
have  won  more  prizes  at  the  Texas  State  Fairs 
through  demonstrators,  co-operators  and  club 
members  than  any  other  county  in  Texas.  To 
Tarrant  County  was  awarded  a trophy  cup 
and  two  silk  banners  in  succession,  while  in 
1920  the  county  organizations  won  every  prize 
offered  on  peanuts  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
among  other  honors  is  a silk  banner  on  team 
work  in  corn  production  for  the  county.  Fort 
Worth  and  Tarrant  County  naturally  take 
great  pride  in  these  'honors  and  achievements 
and  appreciate  Mr.  Means’  service  accordingly. 

Another  achievement  in  which  Mr.  Means 
takes  deep  interest  is  the  Tarrant  County  Com- 
munity Library  and  Entertainment  Cycle,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  for  the  inception  of 
the  idea  and  the  carrying  forward  to  prac- 
tical operation  of  this  most  excellent  adjunct 
to  the  educational  facilities  afforded  the  rural 
communities.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
motor  vehicle  equipped  with  a carefully  se- 
lected library,  Delco  lighting  system,  a Vic- 
trola  and  a modern  Motion  Picture  Projector, 
and  accompanied  by  a corps  of  competent  in- 
structors, visit  the  various  sections  of  the 
county,  and  has  become  an  important  factor 
in  educational  and  social  work,  and  has  at- 
tracted national  attention. 

Benjamin  F.  Paschall.  Half  a century 
of  residence  and  more  than  a third  of  a cen- 
tury as  a merchant  give  Benjamin  F.  Paschall 
a position  of  honorable  distinction  in  the  com- 
munity of  Denton.  He  is  now  retired  from 
business  and  is  one  of  the  older  men  of  the 
community,  as  would  be  understood  when  it  is 
stated  he  was  a Confederate  soldier  in  the 
war  between  the  states. 

Mr.  Paschall  was  born  in  Weakley  County, 
Tennessee,  January  19,  1846.  He  lived  in  his 
native  community  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
life,  then  for  four  years  in  Graves  County, 
Kentucky,  and  was  eleven  when  he  accom- 
panied the  family  to  Kaufman  County,  Texas. 
His  father,  Pat  F.  Paschall  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  was  reared  and  married  in  Ten- 
nessee. Pat  Paschall  brought  his  family  to 
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Texas  in  1857  and  in  Kaufman  County  engaged 
in  the  stock  business,  the  line  of  effort  in  which 
most  of  his  years  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
success  were  achieved.  He  lived  in  Kauf- 
man County  until  January,  1871,  and  at  that 
date  established  himself  on  a ranch  a mile  east 
of  Denton.  Seven  years  later  he  moved  to 
Stephens  County  where  he  continued  to  range 
his  stock  and  engage  modestly  in  farming. 
Later  he  located  near  Miller  Grove  in  Hop- 
kins County,  Texas,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  and  where  he  died  in  June,  1901, 
in  his  eightieth  year.  Not  long  after  coming 
to  Texas  Pat  Paschall  joined  the  Confederate 
forces  and  his  service  took  him  from  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  to  colonel.  He  was  a colonel 
in  the  Texas  Militia  when  the  war  ended.  His 
life  was  largely  spent  out  on  the  range  and  he 
had  no  time  and  little  inclination  for  practical 
politics.  He  was  a democrat  and  a Baptist. 
His  first  wife  was  Rebecca  Kindrick,  whose 
father  Jacob  Kindrick  was  a Pennsylvanian 
and  of  Dutch  ancestry.  Mrs.  Paschall  was 
born  and  reared  near  Madisonville,  Kentucky, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  being  buried 
near  Terrell,  Texas.  Her  children  were: 
Mary  E.,  wife  of  J.  E.  Turner,  and  a resident 
of  Tarrant  County,  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
Denton;  Jesse,  of  McLean;  Perry,  who  was 
a merchant  at  Cisco,  where  he  died ; Katie, 
wife  of  W.  B.  Turner,  who  died  in  Bridgeport, 
Texas  ; Lucy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
Newton,  who  died  in  Arizona  in  1899.  Pat 
Paschall  was  four  times  married.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Malinda  Garrett  who  left  him  no 
children.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Charity 
Berry  who  died  at  Miller  Grove,  Texas.  His 
fourth  wife  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Long.  By  the 
third  marriage  there  were  a number  of  chil- 
dren including  Mrs.  Ada  Pippin  of  Hopkins 
County ; Marion  D.  of  Cisco ; Linn  Boyd  of 
Ranger,  Texas;  Nannie  of  Hopkins  County, 
widow  of  Charles  Corbett;  Mrs.  Lola  John- 
son of  Hunt  County ; Emma,  wife  of  Bloom 
Johnson  of  Hunt  County;  Charles,  of  Hop- 
kins County;  and  Cecil  of  West  Texas. 

Benjamin  F.  Paschall  in  the  several  locali- 
ties where  he  spent  his  boyhood  had  few  school 
opportunities.  He  learned  the  fundamentals 
and  has  made  splendid  use  of  them  in  his  con- 
tact with  the  world  and  in  solving  life’s  prob- 
lems as  they  have  arisen.  He  was  only  fifteen 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  the  states 
but  for  two  years  he  was  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  joined  Captain  Kizer’s  Company  G, 
Twelfth  Texas  Cavalry  under  Colonel  Parson, 
and  served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 


ment. His  active  service  was  rendered  during 
Banks’  Red  River  campaign,  his  last  fight  being 
on  Yellow  Bayou.  Otherwise  he  and  his  com- 
pany were  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
with  only  an  occasional  skirmish.  The  regi- 
ment disbanded  in  Robertson  County,  Texas, 
in  June,  1865. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  went  back  to  the 
home  farm  and  remained  with  his  father  until 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  associated 
with  many  of  the  old  time  Texas  cattle  men, 
and  saw  much  of  the  historic  ground  on  which 
the  old  Texas  cattle  industry  had  its  home.  He 
continued  thus  identified  for  a time  after  com- 
ing to  Denton,  having  a ranch  near  historic 
old  Fort  Griffin. 

It  was  in  March,  1871,  that  Mr.  Paschall 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at  Denton, 
and  for  a period  of  thirty-five  years  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city. 
Those  years  included  a time  when  the  stock 
of  every  grocery  merchant  carried  as  an  in- 
dispensable item  a supply  of  “straight  whis- 
key.’’ Besides  his  service  to  the  community  as 
a merchant  Mr.  Paschall  was  for  four  years  a 
brick  maker  and  building  contractor  with  John 
Johnson.  This  firm  built  abutments  for  eight 
important  bridges  in  the  county  and  a dozen 
or  more  of  the  permanent  business  houses  of 
Denton.  Among  these  are  two  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Square  and  another  owned 
by  Mr.  Paschall  himself  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Square. 

Mr.  Paschall  at  all  times  has  sought  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  understood  it  and  make  himself 
useful  to  his  fellow  men  as  well  as  to  himself. 
However,  his  fifty  years  of  residence  in  Den- 
ton contains  a brief  record  of  formal  public 
service.  He  was  a school  trustee,  and  during 
the  World  war  he  was  a member  of  the  selec- 
tive service  or  draft  board,  better  known  as  the 
Exemption  Board,  and  gave  much  of  his  time 
to  the  examination  of  soldiers  and  the  other 
duties.  He  has  always  been  a democrat.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  vote  for 
Horace  Greeley,  the  fusion  candidate  of  the 
party  for  President  in  1872.  He  voted  for 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  1876  and  regularly  since 
then.  He  was  reared  as  a Baptist  and  has 
owned  that  as  his  religious  connection.  Mr. 
Paschall  is  a prominent  Mason,  is  past  master 
of  his  lodge,  past  high  priest  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  and  past  eminent  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templar  and  has  sat  as  a member  of 
the  Texas  Grand  Lodge. 

In  Kaufman  County  he  married  Miss  Molhe 
Chambers,  daughter  of  John  and  Sallie 
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(Wilson)  Chambers.  Mrs.  Paschall  was  born 
in  Mississippi  in  May,  1843,  and  her  father 
died  in  that  state,  the  family  later  moved  to 
Texas.  Mrs.  Paschall  is  one  of  a number  of 
children  and  several  of  her  brothers  were 
Confederate  soldiers.  She  is  now  the  last 
survivor  of  these  children.  Of  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paschall  the  oldest  is  Miss  Min- 
nie ; the  second,  Birdie,  is  the  wife  of  C.  Lips- 
comb, Jr.,  of  Denton,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Mrs.  Parvin  Taylor,  Cuvier  Paschall 
Lipscomb,  and  Jo  Lipscomb.  The  third 
daughter,  Mamie,  was  married  to  W.  J.  Stovall 
of  Dallas  and  died  at  Denton,  leaving  a daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Rosalie.  B.  F.  Paschall,  Jr.,  is 
a resident  of  Frederick,  Oklahoma,  and  by 
his  marriage  to  Nelle  Parker,  daughter  of 
John  L.  Parker,  of  Aubrey,  Texas,  has  a son, 
Benjamin  III.  The  youngest  of  the  family 
is  T.  Carroll,  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  who  mar- 
ried Beatrice  Hogue,  daughter  of  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hogue,  and  has  a daughter, 
Beatrice  Hogue. 

R.  A.  J.  Keel.  An  intelligent  and  efficient 
public  official,  R.  A.  J.  Keel  is  the  present  tax 
assessor  of  Johnson  County,  and  has  been 
identified  with  that  section  of  Texas  as  a mer- 
chant and  in  public  afifairs  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

Fie  was  born  in  Todd  County,  Kentucky, 
January  22,  1861.  His  pioneer  American  an- 
cestor came  from  Scotland.  His  grandfather 
Solomon  Keel  was  born  near  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  the  home  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
family.  Solomon  Keel  was  one  of  seven  sons, 
and  from  Bowling  Green  he  removed  to  Todd 
County,  and  in  1840  came  to  Texas  taking  the 
water  route  through  New  Orleans.  He  set- 
tled in  Grayson  County  at  Bee  Berry  Mound 
close  to  the  present  Sperry  ranch.  He  was 
a physician  and  practiced  medicine  in  that 
pioneer  community,  but  died  in  a few  years 
near  Denison.  He  left  his  family  in  Kentucky 
while  proving  up  his  land  claim  and  died  about 
the  time  he  was  ready  to  return  home.  He 
reared  two  sons,  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Andrew  Jackson  Keel. 

Andrew  Jackson  Keel  was  born  in  Todd 
County,  and  pursued  the  vocation  of  agri- 
culture during  his  life.  His  death  occurred 
when  his  children  were  small,  and  he  left  the 
farm  home  to  his  widow  who  took  charge  of  it 
and  aided  by  her  sons  carried  on  the  work  in 
the  fields  as  well  as  in  the  house.  She  was 
both  father  and  mother  to  the  children,  and 
wove  and  spun  and  knit  and  sewed  bv  hand 


by  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  brought  up  and 
educated  them  and  saw  them  make  good  citi- 
zens and  the  best  of  it  all  is  she  still  lives  and 
maintains  her  motherly  interest  in  her  chil- 
dren today  and  is  as  solicitous  of  their  welfare 
as  when  they  were  young.  Her  home  is  with 
her  son  R.  A.  J.  Keel,  familiarly  known  among 
his  many  friends  as  “Tom.”  She  is  one  of  the 
good  Christian  women,  a member  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  Church,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  is  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  active 
in  body,  and  the  heavy  burdens  her  shoulders 
have  borne  and  the  manual  toil  her  hands 
have  performed  seem  to  have  stimulated  her 
and  increased  her  powers  as  she  passed  along 
the  stony  pathway  of  life.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Allie  Delphia  Barbara  Foster,  and  she 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  July,  1835, 
daughter  of  John  W.  and  Isabel  (Moore) 
Foster  of  Irish  ancestry.  The  Kentucky 
branch  of  the  Foster  family  moved  from 
Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  to  Simpson 
County,  Kentucky,  and  later  to  Todd  County. 
Mrs.  Keel  had  three  children:  James  William, 
who  was  a merchant  in  association  with  his 
brother  at  Rio  Vista,  Texas,  when  he  died 
in  1910,  leaving  a widow  and  three  daughters 
and  a son,  as  follows : E.  T.,  Olga  Belle, 
Angie,  and  Allie  Jay.  The  other  Keel  chil- 
dren are  Robert  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Olga 
Belle,  who  is  Mrs.  Nathan  Mallory  of 
Cleburne. 

R.  A.  J.  Keel  who  has  never  married  and 
has  lived  with  his  best  friend,  his  mother, 
since  his  birth,  was  six  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Logan  County,  Kentucky, 
and  there  he  grew  up  near  Gordonville.  Later 
the  hamlet  of  Keel  came  into  existence,  and 
is  still  a village  center,  though  the  postoffice 
is  abandoned.  Mr.  Keel  attended  school  at 
Greenridge  and  later  the  Lions  School  in  the 
country.  As  a child  he  was  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  a malady  that  has  pursued  and 
afflicted  him  all  his  life  and  his  achievements 
have  represented  a brave  conflict  with  ob- 
stacles. Instead  of  becoming  a burden  to 
society  he  has  made  himself  useful  and  pulled 
more  than  his  own  weight  in  the  world.  He 
grew  up  on  a farm  and  followed  agriculture 
until  past  thirty  when  he  was  incapacitated 
for  further  physical  labor.  On  his  partial 
recovery  he  came  to  Texas  in  1894  and  located 
at  Rio  Vista,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing, handling  a general  stock  and  later  gro- 
ceries and  hardware.  He  was  a merchant  at 
Rio  Vista  fourteen  years  and  in  1908  made 
his  first  campaign  for  office  as  a candidate  for 
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tax  collector.  He  won  the  nomination  in  a 
field  of  three  candidates  and  was  elected  to 
succeed  Claude  White.  In  1910  he  was  re- 
elected without  competition.  After  two  terms 
lie  was  appointed  deputy  by  his  successor  Lon 
Morgan,  and  thus  for  eight  successive  years 
performed  the  duties  of  tax  collector.  Then 
for  an  interim  of  four  years  he  was  out  of 
office,  attending  to  his  private  affairs.  In 
1920  he  became  a candidate  for  county  asses- 
sor, received  the  nomination  over  two  rivals, 
and  was  elected  to  succeed  J.  C.  Clayton,  tak- 
ing office  in  December  of  that  year.  He  had 
familiarized  himself  with  the  duties  of  asses- 
sor by  office  work  of  several  months  prior 
to  his  formal  inauguration. 

John  E.  Poindexter  came  to  Johnson 
County,  Texas,  to  take  possession  of  some 
vacant  lands  that  had  been  acquired  by  his 
father  some  years  before.  He  had  the  land 
but  no  financial  capital  to  work  it  with,  and 
the  striking  lesson  of  his  career  is  contained 
in  the  industry  and  determined  enterprise  with 
which  he  set  about  to  achieve  something  sub- 
stantial in  a material  way,  and  in  the  progress 
of  that  achievement  has  also  won  the  con- 
tinuing esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Poindexter  is  one  of  the  oldest  American 
families.  Originally  they  were  French  Hugue- 
nots. There  is  a record  of  them  as  land  owners 
on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  early  as  1250.  In 
1424  John  Poingdestre  as  the  name  was  then 
spelled,  is  mentioned  as  bailie  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey  and  his  son  and  grandson  also  named 
John  filled  the  same  office. 

George  Poingdestre,  whose  name  was  sub- 
sequently Anglicized  to  Poindexter,  came  to 
Virginia  about  1640,  probably  settling  in  New 
Kent  or  Charles  City  County.  His  posterity 
spread  to  other  counties,  including  Louisa, 
where  they  had  grants  of  land.  Mr.  Poindex- 
ter’s grandfather,  John  Poindexter,  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  Louisa  County.  In 
1816  he  left  Virginia  accompanied  by  all  his 
children  except  James  H.,  who  was  then  a 
youth  of  sixteen  and  declined  to  follow.  This 
son  kept  in  touch  with  his  parents  for  a time, 
but  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  communica- 
tion of  that  day  they  finally  lost  track  of  him 
altogether.  In  an  earlier  generation  the  Poin- 
dexters were  represented  by  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

The  James  H.  Poindexter  just  mentioned 
was  born  in  December,  1800.  While  he  pos- 
sessed some  inheritance,  he  made  the  bulk  of 
his  property  by  his  own  efforts  and  gained 


considerable  prominence  in  Virginia  where  he 
was  a merchant  and  financier.  It  was  in 
April,  1857,  that  he  invested  some  of  his 
surplus  funds  in  Texas  lands,  acquiring  three 
sections  in  Johnson  and  one  section  in 
Navarro  County.  The  price  paid  was  thirty- 
five  cents  an  acre.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
authorities  must  have  thrown  in  many  acres 
since  the  surveys  overran  when  they  were  sub- 
sequently run  off.  James  H.  Poindexter  never 
came  out  even  to  see  his  land,  and  none  of  his 
family  until  John  E.  Poindexter  accepted  this 
opportunity  for  a great  deal  of  hard  toil,  which 
was  instrumental  in  developing  what  is  now 
a very  prosperous  community  of  farmers. 
James  H.  Poindexter  distributed  his  personal 
interest  to  many  phases  of  civil  life,  though 
he  was  never  active  in  politics  beyond  voting 
the  democratic  ticket.  He  gave  a large  part 
of  his  fortune  to  the  Southern  cause,  saw  four 
of  his  sons  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  with 
a firm  faith  in  the  favorable  outcome  of  the 
Confederacy  invested  heavily  in  its  securities, 
sacrificing  this  in  addition  to  his  slave  property. 

James  H.  Poindexter  married  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Mundy  of  New  Jersey  of  Scotch  descent. 
He  died  in  1867  and  she  in  1873.  Their  six 
sons  were:  Charles,  who  spent  his  life  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  was  State 
Librarian  for  many  years  and  where  he  died ; 
George  H.,  a business  man  of  Richmond,  de- 
ceased ; Alfred,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
Florida,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis,  but  who 
died  at  Richmond  where  he  is  buried  ; Wil- 
liam M.,  who  was  reared  at  Richmond  but 
subsequently  became  an  architect  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  erected  many  prominent  build- 
ings at  the  capital  and  other  places  in  the 
East,  including  the  State  Library  at  Rich- 
mond: John  E.,  next  in  age;  and  Thomas, 
who  was  a successful  Richmond  merchant  and 
also  prominent  in  philanthropic  and  religious 
work.  Four  of  these  sons  were  Confederate 
soldiers  and  the  only  one  captured  by  the 
enemy  was  Charles,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Gettysburg  and  thereafter  languished  for  many 
months  in  Forth  Delaware  and  Point  Lookout. 

John  E.  Poindexter  of  Cleburne  was  born 
January  6,  1850,  at  the  family  home  at  Nine- 
teenth and  Marshall  streets  in  the  City  of 
Richmond,  where  he  grew  up  and  was  old 
enough  to  receive  many  definite  impressions 
of  the  Confederate  struggle  during  the  war. 
He  witnessed  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  the 
burning  of  the  tobacco  warehouses,  the  entry 
of  the  Federal  troops  and  the  restoration  of 
order.  Mr.  Poindexter  was  classically  edu- 
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cated,  and  when  about  twenty  years  of  age 
went  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  spent  a year 
in  merchandising.  He  then  resumed  mer- 
chandising in  his  home  city,  and  was  in  busi- 
ness there  until  he  came  out  to  Texas  to  put 
into  service  the  extensive  family  lands. 

Four  miles  south  of  Cleburne  on  some  of 
this  land  he  built  as  his  first  home  a two  room 
cottage.  Raising  stock  was  his  first  approach 
to  profit,  but  later  he  began  plowing  the  land 
and  broke  out  a thousand  acres,  erected  tenant 
houses  and  conducted  business  on  an  extensive 
scale;  For  the  first  ten  years  he  lived  here 
he  hauled  water  and  the  domestic  supply  of 
water  was  contained  in  a barrel  although 
without  his  knowledge  an  abundance  of  arte- 
sian water  lay  underneath  the  ground.  As  a 
stockman  Mr.  Poindexter’s  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  horses  and  mules  and  cattle,  and 
occasionally  he  fed  and  fattened  some  for 
beef.  This  work  continued  until  1912  when 
he  disposed  of  his  holdings,  and  the  Poindex- 
ter estate  is  now  parceled  out  in  small  farms 
and  is  an  important  corn  and  cotton  growing 
section  of  Johnson  County. 

Mr.  Poindexter  set  himself  a big  task  when 
he  located  south  of  Cleburne,  and  Mrs.  Poin- 
dexter shared  with  him  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  life.  He  had  been  reared  in  a 
home  of  plenty  but  taught  to  work,  and  the 
work  habit  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Texas. 
He  acquired  a few  head  of  livestock  bought 
at  the  prevailing  price  in  1885  and  the  next 
year  came  a slump  in  the  livestock  markets 
and  he  had  no  cash  capital  to  continue  him 
through  the  period  of  depression.  Gradually 
his  stock  and  cattle  multiplied  until  he  was 
wintering  two  hundred  and  fifty  head.  The 
feeding  of  these  cattle  he  did  himself,  though 
Mrs.  Poindexter  drove  the  team  while  the  hay 
was  being  thrown  off.  His  neighbors  declared 
that  one  man  could  not  feed  and  handle  so 
many  stock,  but  the  fact  is  he  did  and  it  was 
a lesson  in  industry  and  economy  that  his 
neighbors  did  not  forget.  He  gathered  about 
him  horses  by  the  score,  and  his  wife  almost 
covered  their  building  site  with  chickens  and 
turkeys  which  brought  an  income  of  no  small 
dimensions.  In  season  hundreds  of  tons  of 
hay  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Poindexter  with  the  aid 
of  hired  help.  In  the  fall  and  winter  he  per- 
sonally hauled  quantities  of  the  best  forage 
to  Cleburne  and  filled  the  mows  of  livery 
stables  and  private  barns. 

Outside  of  his  farm  Mr.  Poindexter  has 
been  an  interested  participant  in  the  financial 
and  civic  affairs  of  Cleburne.  He  was  one 


of  the  leading  stockholders  when  the  Texas 
State  Bank  & Trust  Company  was  founded, 
with  Cato  Sells  as  president.  Later  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Trad- 
ers State  Bank. 

He  is  a very  quiet  citizen  so  far  as  politics 
is  concerned,  though  he  votes  the  national 
democratic  ticket,  and  has  had  no  time  and 
perhaps  no  inclination  for  public  office.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Poindexter  are  active  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  Mr.  Poindexter  for 
many  years  was  senior  warden  and  lay  reader 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  at  Cle- 
burne and  has  frequently  been  a delegate  to 
the  Episcopal  Council. 

At  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1880,  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter married  Miss  Isabel  Cottrell.  She  was 
born  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Cottrell  who  married  a Miss  Denton. 
Her  father  was  a planter,  and  pursued  the  old 
Virginia  custom  of  educating  his  daughters 
by  private  teachers  in  his  home.  Mrs.  Poin- 
dexter is  the  youngest  of  four  daughters  and 
two  sons.  Her  brothers  were  both  Confed- 
erate soldiers.  She  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Henry 
Hill  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poindexter  lost  their 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a daughter,  in 
infancy. 

Lawrence  C.  Heydrick.  In  Lawrence  C. 
Heydrick  and  his  brother,  Thomas  G.  Hey- 
drick, of  Wichita  Falls,  the  petroleum  district 
of  North  Texas  is  linked  historically  and 
technically  with  the  beginning  of  oil  produc- 
tion in  America,  in  the  fields  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  From  the  first  discoveries  of 
petroleum  in  that  section  sixty  years  ago  the 
Heydrick  family  has  taken  a role  that  makes 
the  name  synonymous  with  all  the  practical 
operations  involved  in  this  great  industry.  It 
is  literally  true  that  the  detailed  story  of  the 
Heydrick  family  would  involve  a notable  his- 
tory of  petroleum  in  America.  Members  of 
the  family  have  participated  in  oil  operations 
almost  from  coast  to  coast. 

In  other  respects  the  Heydricks  are  a his- 
toric family  of  Pennsylvania.  Originating  in 
Lower  Silesia,  Germany,  its  ancestors  were 
identified  with  the  reformation  movement  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  They  came 
to  Pennsylvania  from  Holland  about  1720, 
locating  in  the  country  around  Philadelphia. 
They  were  and  still  remain  a strong,  vigorous 
race  of  people  of  sturdy  manhood  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action. 
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The  original  Pennsylvania  home  of  this 
branch  of  the  family  was  at  Chestnut  Hill. 
The  great-grandfather  of  the  brothers  at 
Wichita  Falls  was  Christopher  Heydrick,  who 
moved  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  North- 
west Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  was  associated 
with  other  conspicuous  representatives  of  the 
Holland  Dutch  as  pioneers  in  several  counties 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Christopher  Hey- 
drick located  on  land  in  Venango  County,  in- 
cluding “Custaloga  town”  an  Indian  village 
on  the  banks  of  French  Creek.  His  son 
Charles  H.  Heydrick,  who  was  born  at  Ches- 
ter Hill,  took  possession  of  this  land  in  1826, 
and  part  of  the  property  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants.  Charles  H.  Hey- 
drick died  in  1883,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  engineer 
and  mathematician  of  distinction,  being  author 
of  several  works  on  geometry,  trigonometry 
and  higher  mathematics.  He  served  as  county 
surveyor  of  Venango  County  and  also  as 
county  auditor.  At  his  death  he  left  records 
and  documents  of  his  own  compilation  that 
preserve  a great  deal  of  history  and  authentic 
information  as  to  land  titles.  One  of  his 
sons,  an  uncle  of  the  Heydrick  brothers  of 
Wichita  Falls,  was  Hon.  Christopher  Hey- 
drick. The  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  He  was  a lawyer  of  much  ability, 
served  one  year  as  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Pattison,  and  declined  reappoint- 
ment for  a full  term. 

Jesse  A.  Heydrick,  father  of  Lawrence  C. 
Heydrick,  with  his  three  brothers  constituted 
what  was  known  as  the  “Big  Four”  in  the  old 
petroleum  industry  of  Northwest  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  striking  of  the  original  Drake 
petroleum  well  in  1859  appealed  to  the  enter- 
prise and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Heydricks. 
Jesse  A.  Heydrick  and  his  brothers  formed  the 
Wolverine  Oil  Company,  the  second  company 
ever  organized  to  drill  for  petroleum,  and 
forthwith  became  pioneers  in  the  industry  and 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  the  operations  of 
the  family  have  extended  to  nearly  all  other 
sections  where  petroleum  is  produced.  It  was 
on  some  of  Heydrick  lands  that  notable  oil 
discoveries  were  made  in  1859.  Jesse  A.  Hey- 
drick was  born  in  the  famous  oil  districts  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Wolverine  Oil  Company 
had  thirty  shares  of  stock  with  a capitaliza- 
tion of  $10,000.  As  early  as  1859  they  were 
producing  oil  in  paying  quantities,  and  the 
brothers  continued  in  the  business  of  oil  de- 


velopment for  a long  number  of  years.  The 
productive  territory  spreading  to  surrounding 
counties,  Jesse  A.  Heydrick  about  1870  moved 
to  Butler  County,  making  his  home  in  Millers- 
town.  He  had  received  a classical  education 
in  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville,  and  sub- 
sequently became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Iron  City  College  at  Pittsburgh.  The  family 
have  a natural  bent  for  higher  mathematics 
and  engineering.  Jesse  Heydrick  originated 
and  wrote  the  first  form  of  oil  lease  that  had 
permanence  under  the  laws,  and  this  form  of 
lease  remained  a standard  for  a long  number 
of  years.  Jesse  Heydrick,  who  died  in  1911, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  old  Oklahoma 
oil  field,  having  brought  in  the  first  producing 
well  at  Red  Fork  in  the  Creek  Nation  near 
Sapulpa.  He  married  Lizzie  W.  Nellis,  and 
she  is  also  deceased. 

Lawrence  C.  Heydrick  was  born  at  Millers- 
town  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1875, 
and  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Butler,  the  county  seat.  He  at- 
tended school  there,  but  from  the  age  of  fif- 
teen his  experience  has  been  continuous  in 
the  oil  industry.  At  the  early  age  he  helped 
his  father  make  maps  and  surveys.  While 
always  prominent  as  producers,  the  Heydricks 
have  also  been  famous  as  expert  map  makers 
of  the  oil  regions,  a work  the  family  has  per- 
formed continuously  for  half  a century.  Law- 
rence C.  Heydrick  left  Pennsylvania  in  1898 
and  followed  the  oil  development  through 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Oklahoma,  and  in  1911  came  to  the 
newly  discovered  oil  field  of  Wichita  County, 
Texas,  soon  after  the  bringing  in  of  the  first 
well  at  Electra.  Since  that  date  he  has  lived 
at  Wichita  Falls  and  has  always  been  num- 
bered among  the  active  and  successful  opera- 
tors not  only  in  the  fields  of  Wichita  County 
but  in  the  Panhandle  and  other  sections  of 
Texas  and  Southern  Oklahoma. 

He  and  his  business  associate,  Thomas  G. 
Heydrick,  continue  as  one  of  their  important 
enterprises  the  Heydrick  Mapping  Company, 
which  compiles,  prints  and  issues  maps  of  all 
the  oil  regions  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois  and  other  petroleum  re- 
gions. These  maps  are  official  and  noted  for 
their  accuracy  and  for  the  detailed  information 
they  contain  for  the  oil  man. 

Lawrence  C.  Heydrick  in  his  prosperity 
has  not  been  neglectful  of  his  home  city,  in 
the  splendid  future  of  which  he  has  shown 
abundant  faith  by  the  expenditure  of  large 
capital  in  building  operations.  He  is  a builder 
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and  owner  with  W.  Newton  Maer  of  three 
important  commercial  structures  known  as  the 
Maer-Heydrick  Buildings  Nos.  1,  2 and  3. 
He  also  built  and  owns  the  Brooke-Manor 
Apartments,  a sixteen  apartment  building  of 
the  first  class  on  the  corner  of  Brooke  and 
Eighth  streets.  He  owns  much  other  valuable 
business  and  residential  property.  Mr.  Hey- 
drick  is  a member  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ben  H.  Turner,  M.  D.  A physician  and 
surgeon  of  Cleburne,  where  he  has  practiced 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  is  founder 
and  superintendent  of  the  Meadow  Lawn 
Sanitarium,  was  born  in  Johnson  County  and 
represents  a family  that  has  been  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Texas  for  more  than  half  a century, 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 

His  father  is  the  honored  old  time  citizen 
Green  Brantley  Turner,  who  was  born  near 
Macon,  Georgia,  and  was  a physician  and  also 
a Southern  planter  and  slaveholder.  Green  B. 
Turner,  one  of  several  children,  acquired  a 
common  school  education  and  entered  the 
Confederate  army  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
He  was  in  service  until  the  end.  He  was  in 
the  artillery  branch  and  part  of  the  time  was 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston. Though  in  many  engagements  he  was 
only  once  wounded,  with  a minie  ball  on  the 
right  elbow.  Since  the  war  he  has  acted  with 
his  comrades  in  veteran  meetings  and  is  one 
of  the  surviving  members  of  Cleburne  Camp. 

In  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  all  over 
the  South  following  the  war  Green  B.  Turner 
determined  to  begin  life  anew  in  the  compara- 
tively new  country,  and  in  1865  moved  from 
Georgia  to  Texas,  spending  the  first  year  at 
Fairfield,  where  his  wife  was  principal  of  the 
college.  In.  1866  the  Turners  came  on  to  John- 
son County  and  bought  land  five  miles  east  of 
what  is  now  Cleburne.  At  that  time  the 
county  government  was  at  old  Buchanan  and 
the  only  other  towns  in  the  county  were 
Alvarado,  old  Wardville  and  Grandview.  In 
Johnson  County  Green  B.  Turner  found  a 
diversity  of  interests,  farming,  raising  stock, 
and  establishing  one  of  the  first  cotton  gins 
in  his  section  of  the  state.  He  continued  his 
work  of  development  and  accumulated  a ranch 
of  fifteen  hundred  acres,  substantially  im- 
proved with  many  tenant  houses  and  splendid 
ranch  homes  and  other  generous  equipment. 
At  one  time  he  was  one  of  the  large  tax  payers 
in  the  county.  Misfortune  eventually  over- 
took him  through  security  debts,  and  he  is  now 


living  on  a modest  property  two  miles  north- 
west of  Cleburne  on  the  Granbury  Road,  where 
though  past  eighty-three  he  still  retains  fairly 
good  health.  All  his  life  has  been  a demon- 
stration of  sympathy  for  humanity  and  will- 
ingness to  help  those  in  need.  Seldom  if  ever 
did  he  refuse  to  extend  his  credit  to  a neigh- 
bor, and  while  financial  misfortune  resulted 
from  his  generosity,  they  did  not  embitter  him. 
He  has  helped  all  the  churches  of  his  county 
and  contributed  of  his  means  toward  enter- 
prises that  promised  good  in  other  directions 
for  Johnson  County.  He  was  never  tempted 
by  a public  office,  has  always  been  a demo- 
crat, was  a warm  friend  of  Governor  Hogg 
and  an  active  supporter  of  President  Wilson’s 
administration.  He  is  a Methodist  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Green  B. 
Turner  married  Miss  Mattie  J.  Scott,  whose 
father  was  Judge  John  Scott  of  Cedartown, 
Georgia.  She  died -in  Johnson  County  in  1907 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Her  five  children 
are  Dr.  John  S.  of  Dallas,  James  R.  of  Cle- 
burne, Charles  Walter  of  Cleburne,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth of  Cleburne,  and  Dr.  Ben  Hill. 

Ben  Hill  Turner  was  born  in  Johnson 
County  May  19,  1877,  and  his  early  environ- 
ment was  his  father’s  ranch.  While  there  he 
attended  common  schools,  finished  his  literary 
education  in  the  Polytechnic  College  at  Fort 
Worth,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  in  1901, 
entered  the  medical  department  of  Baylor  Uni- 
versity at  Dallas.  He  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine in  1904  from  the  Louisville  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Kentucky  and  at  once  returned  to  Cle- 
burne to  begin  practice.  Besides  the  routine 
of  a large  private  practice  he  has  performed 
many  professional  services  of  general  interest 
and  importance.  Since  1907  he  has  been  health 
officer  of  Johnson  County,  is  former  president 
of  the  Johnson  County  Medical  Society,  a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Legis- 
lation and  Public  Instruction  for  the  Texas 
Medical  Association.  Meadow  Lawn  Sani- 
tarium which  he  established  and  is  conducted 
under  his  direction  is  a splendidly  equipped 
surgical  hospital,  with  two  large  buildings 
affording  accommodations  for  seventy  beds, 
and  the  buildings  stand  upon  a site  of  twenty 
acres.  During  the  World  war  Doctor  Turner 
was  examiner  of  most  of  the  recruits  in  this 
district  and  also  volunteered  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Doctor  Turner  has  been  successful  in  busi- 
ness as  well  as  in  his  profession.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  Desdemona  oil  field,  leasing 
fifty-two  hundred  acres  of  land  there  in  1917. 
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He  and  his  associates  organized  the  Hog 
Creek  Oil  Company,  and  after  testing  the 
field  and  opening  one  of  the  good  wells  in 
that  wildcat  territory,  the  company  sold  its 
holdings  to  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company 
for  six  million  dollars.  Doctor  Turner  is  also 
a practical  farmer  and  stockman.  He  is  a 
democrat,  casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  supported  Senator 
Bailey’s  aspirations  for  governor  in  the  cam- 
paign in  1920. 

September  4,  1904,  in  Johnson  County,  he 
married  Miss  Ahta  Griffin,  a native  of  this 
county.  Her  father,  T.  H.  Griffin,  was  a Con- 
federate soldier  who  lost  a leg  in  the  battle 
of  Elkhorn,  Arkansas,  and  in  after  years 
served  as  tax  assessor  of  Johnson  County. 
T.  H.  Griffin  married  Ellen  Robinson,  and 
of  their  nine  children  Mrs.  Turner  is  one. 
She  and  Doctor  Turner  have  two  children, 
Gean  Harold  and  Ben  Griffin  Turner. 

Albert  J.  Baskin  is  one  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Fort  Worth  bar  and  has  been 
sustaining  his  share  in  the  professional  activi- 
ties of  the  city  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
He  grew  up  in  Texas,  and  was  a farm  boy  who 
felt  a well  defined  call  to  the  opportunities 
and  duties  of  a professional  career,  and  has 
earned  a dignified  and  successful  position 
therein. 

Mr.  Baskin  was  born  in  Carroll  County, 
Mississippi,  December  14,  1872,  son  of  Reuben 
and  Susan  P.  (Works)  Baskin,  the  former  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  the  latter  of  Alabama. 
The  Baskin  family  moved  to  Tarrant  County, 
Texas,  in  January,  1879,  locating  on  a farm 
and  developing  some  of  the  new  land  around 
Fort  Worth.  Both  parents  spent  their  last 
days  in  Fort  Worth. 

In  1899  Albert  J.  Baskin  married  Olive  V. 
Jackson.  Their  five  children  are  Samuel  S., 
Nettie  V.,  Edwina,  Juanita  and  Albert  J.,  Jr. 

Joseph  S.  Stanley  grew  up  in  Northwest 
Texas  and  for  a quarter  of  a century  has  been 
a well  known  and  highly  esteemed  business 
man  at  Fort  Worth,  where  he  still  conducts 
one  of  the  oldest  blacksmithing  establish- 
ments of  that  city. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  born  at  Franklin,  Simpson 
County,  Kentucky,  December  22,  1873,  son  of 
Solomon  D.  and  Fannie  (Turner)  Stanley. 
His  parents  were  native  Kentuckians  and  in 
1882  moved  to  Texas  and  located  at  Aurora 
in  Wise  County.  There  his  father,  who  com- 
bined merchandising  and  stock  ranching,  died 


at  the  age  of  sixty-five  while  the  mother  passed 
away  at  seventy-four.  Three  of  her  children 
reached  mature  years  and  two  are  still  living, 
Joseph  S.,  and  his  sister  Phoebe,  wife  of 
R.  L.  Hamilton  of  Alvord,  Texas. 

Joseph  S.  Stanley  was  about  eight  years 
old  when  the  family  came  to  Texas,  and  he 
grew  up  on  his  father’s  ranch  in  Wise  County. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  there  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  an  apprenticeship 
at  the  blacksmith’s  trade  under  the  veteran 
T.  J.  Weems,  who  is  now  living  retired  at 
Rome,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Joseph 
Stanley  served  his  time  and  was  then  taken 
into  partnership  by  Mr.  Weems.  He  remained 
at  Aurora  for  three  years  and  for  two  years 
at  Alvord  and  in  1894  moved  to  Fort  Worth. 
After  a brief  period  as  a journeyman  worker 
at  his  trade  he  went  into  business  for  himself, 
and  has  continued  it  as  a continuous  service 
for  a quarter  of  a century  and  out  of  the 
business  has  made  his  prosperity. 

November  15,  1895,  Mr.  Stanley  married 
Mrs.  Lena  (Smith)  Dunlap.  They  have  three 
sons,  Robert  G.,  Lawrence  W.  and  William 
Ross.  Mr.  Stanley  is  a past  chancellor  of 
Red  Cross  Lodge  No.  14  Knights  of  Pythias. 

E.  Stanley  Field.  With  one  exception  all 
the  larger  cities  of  Texas  have  been  building 
and  rebuilding  for  at  least  half  a century. 
That  exception  is  Wichita  Falls,  where  build- 
ings twenty-five  years  old  are  something  of 
an  historic  landmark.  With  the  tremendous 
concentration  of  wealth  and  business  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  with  few  obstructions 
in  the  line  of  old  and  unsightly  construction, 
has  been  afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  evo- 
lution of  an  imposing  program  of  “city  beau- 
tiful” and  of  an  architecture  in  keeping  with 
the  most  advanced  ideals  of  the  modern  art. 

Wichita  Falls  is  fortunate  in  having  as  a 
citizen  one  of  America’s  most  experienced 
architects  in  modern  commercial  construction. 
Mr.  E.  Stanley  Field  has  made  a specialty  of 
the  building  of  skyscrapers  and  commercial 
buildings,  and  his  work  evidences  a har- 
monious combination  of  the  efficiency  de- 
manded in  commercial  buildings  with  a beauty 
of  outline  and  detail  that  fits  in  well  with  any 
scheme  of  city  planning. 

Mr.  Field  is  a native  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  began  his  apprenticeship  with  the 
noted  architectural  firm  of  Van  Brunt  & 
Howe  of  Boston  and  Kansas  City  in  their 
Kansas  City  offices  in  1901.  Subsequently  he 
practiced  architecture  in  his  native  city  until 
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1908,  in  which  year  he  first  came  to  Texas, 
locating  at  Fort  Worth.  While  there  he  was 
a member  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Waller 
& Field.  In  1916  he  returned  to  Kansas  City 
for  two  years,  but  since  1918  has  been  a citi- 
zen of  Wichita  Falls. 

During  these  years  he  has  been  architect 
of  many  prominent  buildings  both  private  and 
public  all  over  Texas.  With  the  opportunities 
in  Wichita  Falls  affording  the  freest  scope  for 
his  genius,  his  work  has  attained  a rare  dis- 
tinction. He  has  been  the  architect  of  the 
most  distinctive  buildings  in  the  new  Wichita 
Falls,  and  outside  visitors  have  many  times 
expressed  favorable  and  admiring  comments 
on  the  architecture  of  the  new  city. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  modern  of- 
fice and  commercial  structures  he  has  designed 
is  the  new  home  of  the  American  National 
Bank  Building,  erected  in  1920.  It  is  a twelve 
story  steel  and  concrete  structure,  faced  with 
dark  red  tapestry  brick  and  trimmed  with 
cream  terra  cotta,  the  entire  building  being 
absolutely  fireproof.  There  is  no  office  build- 
ing in  Texas  of  higher  grade  construction  and 
finish.  Mr.  Field  to  a remarkable  degree  has 
solved  the  complicated  problems  of  giving 
beauty  of  outline  to  the  building  bulk,  while 
in  the  interior  he  has  contrived  a harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  mechanical  equipment  re- 
quired in  a modern  office  structure  to  satisfy 
all  the  great  canons  of  beauty.  The  building 
has  a lavish  use  of  marble  and  other  deco- 
rative materials,  but  everywhere  Mr.  Field 
has  laid  a restraining  hand  upon  the  gaudy 
and  meretricious.  Another  building  of  which 
he  is  the  architect  is  the  Bob  Waggoner  Build- 
ing, originally  known  as  the  Clint  Wood 
Building.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  archi- 
tectural monuments  in  Texas,  truly  a beauti- 
ful structure,  a modern  office  building  seven 
stories  high,  faced  with  golden  tapestry  brick 
with  terra  cotta  to  match.  The  terra  cotta 
is  very  rich  and  full  of  beautiful  detail. 

Of  another  class  of  building  should  be  men- 
tioned the  First  Baptist  Church,  completed  in 
1921.  This  is  probably  the  largest  and  most 
costly  church  in  the  state  of  Texas,  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  over  $300,000.  In  it 
was  installed  a $25,000  Austin  pipe  organ 
with  an  echo  organ.  Mr.  Field  also  drew 
the  plans  for  the  recently  let  contract  for  the 
Floral  Heights  Methodist  Church,  to  cost  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars.  This  is  built  with 
classic  massive  portico  in  pure  Greek  classic 
design.  Among  other  buildings  in  Wichita 


Falls  which  are  pointed  out  as  examples  of 
Mr.  Field’s  work  are  the  T.  B.  Noble  Theater 
and  the  private  residences  of  M.  J.  Bashara 
and  G.  Clint  Wood. 

Since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  Mr.  Field 
has  taken  a very  public  spirited  part  in  civic 
afifairs.  He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  American  Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  and  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Open 
Shop  Association,  and  various  social  organ- 
izations. 

Walter  F.  Pafford  of  Justin  has  been  a 
resident  in  North  Texas  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  grew  to  manhood  here,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  active  life  has  been  spent 
in  Denton  County. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1861.  His  grandfather,  Jesse  Pafford, 
was  a mechanic, ' farmer  and  orchardist  in 
Virginia  and  a slave  holder  who  lost  his  slave 
property  as  a result  of  the  war.  He  was  also 
prominent  as  a class  leader  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  reared  a family  of  three  sons 
and  a daughter  and  the  daughter  is  now  Mrs. 
Marion  Arnold  of  Justin,  Texas,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  her  generation.  M.  Wesley  Pafford, 
father  of  the  Justin  business  man,  was  a native 
of  Washington  County,  Virginia,  and  married 
there  Martha  Kelley,  a daughter  of  Claiborne 
L.  Kelley.  Both  the  Kelleys  and  Paffords 
were  old  time  families  of  Virginia.  M.  Wes- 
ley Pafford  entered  the  Confederate  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  and  continued 
in  service  until  Appomattox.  Two  of  his 
brothers  were  also  soldiers,  one  of  them  being 
killed,  and  two  of  his  wife’s  brothers  were  in 
the  army  and  one  of  them  gave  up  his  life  for 
the  cause.  After  the  war  M.  Wesley  Pafford 
returned  home  and  resumed  his  work  as  a 
mechanic  and  farmer.  In  1872  he  started  with 
his  family  to  Texas,  taking  the  long  journey 
from  Virginia  by  wagon.  They  were  a month 
and  twenty-eight  days  on  the  way,  reaching 
Texas  in  November.  The  country  looked  wild 
after  they  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  Arkan- 
sas was  practically  a wilderness  in  appearance 
in  the  east  as  well  as  the  western  portion, 
there  was  no  incident  of  special  interest  on  the 
way.  Arriving  in  Collin  County,  Texas,  the 
family  settled  at  Weston,  where  the  father  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  trade  as  a cabinet  maker 
until  well  burdened  with  years.  Outside  of 
his  home  and  work  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  religious  affairs  of  his  community,  and 
served  as  a steward,  class  leader  and  Sunday 
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School  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  did  most  of  the  Mechanical  work 
in  constructing  the  permanent  edifice  at  Cot- 
tage Hill  and  contributed  liberally  to  its  main- 
tenance as  well.  The  Cottage  Hill  church 
had  the  first  self-supporting  roof  ever  built 
in  Collin  County.  The  life  of  this  old  Collin 
County  pioneer  terminated  in  October,  1911, 
when  he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age.  His 
wife  died  in  March,  1888,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  The  oldest  of  their  children,  Walter 
Fulkerson,  was  named  for  Colonel  Fulkerson, 
one  of  his  father’s  army  officers.  The  other 
children  were:  Sam  K.  of  Collin  County; 

Mollie,  who  died  at  Davis,  Oklahoma,  the  wife 
of  John  Caraway;  Rachel,  who  died  in  Collin 
County  and  rests  beside  her  parents  at  Cottage 
Hill;  Joseph  L.  of  Claude,  Texas;  Robert  J., 
of  Salina,  Kansas;  John  B.,  of  Claude;  and 
Lawrence  Britton,  a railroad  man  with  the 
Trinity  & Brazos  Valley  Railway. 

Walter  F.  Pafford  was  eleven  years  of  age 
when  the  family  reached  Collin  County.  He 
grew  up  in  the  western  community  and  in 
1895  moved  out  of  that  section  to  the  old  Drop 
community  of  Denton  County.  He  started 
there  with  a small  supply  of  cash,  a wagon  and 
team  and  implements,  and  filed  on  a tract  of 
public  land  which  had  been  covered  up  and 
smuggled  along  for  several  years,  until  court 
action  declared  it  to  be  state  land.  He  filed 
on  a hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  section  in 
dispute,  erected  the  first  good  house  on  it,  and 
cultivated  the  soil  there  three  years.  He  then 
leased  this  quarter  section,  and  leased  for  him- 
self a ranch  upon  which  to  run  his  stock.  He 
made  grain  growing  an  important  feature  of 
his  industry  and  during  the  five  year  term  of 
the  lease  made  considerable  money  on  this 
venture.  In  the  meantime  he  subleased  and 
bought  a farm  in  Wise  County,  bringing  a 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation.  In  1905  Mr. 
Pafford  bought  a quarter  section  adjoining 
his  claim  in  Denton  County,  built  a house 
on  it  and  remained  there  until  1908.  Then 
leasing  all  his  holdings  he  went  out  to  Claude, 
Texas,  bought  and  stocked  a ranch  with  horses 
and  cattle  and  had  four  interesting  and  profit- 
able years  as  a West  Texas  stockman.  He 
returned  to  Denton  County  on  account  of 
Airs.  Pafford’s  health.  He  then  bought  an- 
other farm  just  west  of  Justin,  but  with  a home 
in  the  village  itself.  After  a vear  he  turned 
his  attention  to  merchandising,  opening  a 
hardware  store,  being  the  first  enterprise  of 
the  kind  at  Justin  handling  a general  line  of 
hardware  and  implements.  After  two  years 


of  selling  goods  he  resumed  his  place  on  the 
farm  near  town  and  gave  it  his  personal  and 
active  supervision  four  years.  He  then  built 
his  present  home  at  the  city  limits  on  Pafford 
Avenue,  and  from  that  residence  still  looks 
after  his  farming  interests.  While  most  of 
his  revenue  has  come  from  grain  growing 
Mr.  Pafford  has  experimented  in  horticulture 
and  the  growing  of  truck  crops,  and  these  ex- 
periments have  convinced  him  that  such  pro- 
duction can  be  carried  on  with  a fair  reg- 
ularity of  success  sufficient  to  justify  opera- 
tions on  a commercial  scale.  While  on  the 
farm  he  had  a flock  of  registered  Shropshire 
sheep,  and  this  department  too  was  not  without 
profit. 

Mr.  Pafford  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
has  always  cherished  and  worked  for  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  community.  While  at 
Drop  he  took  much  responsibility  in  behalf 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  serving  as  a steward 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
While  there  and  also  at  Claude  and  at  Justin 
he  was  selected  as  a lay  delegate  to  con- 
ferences. The  church  at  Drop  was  erected 
while  he  was  there  and  the  Methodists  at 
Claude  also  undertook  a building  program 
while  he  was  a member  of  the  community.  He 
contributed  liberally  to  both  causes.  Another 
matter  that  has  enlisted  his  active  support  has 
been  public  schools  and  he  was  a member  of 
the  district  board  at  Drop  and  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Justin 
School.  Mr.  Pafford  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  Cleveland  in  1884  and  has  been  a 
steady  adherent  of  the  party  ever  since. 

In  Collin  County  he  married  Dora  Wilson, 
a native  of  that  county  and  daughter  of  J.  1. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Pafford  died  November  3,  1916. 
Of  her  children  the  oldest  is  Nannie  Belle, 
wife  of  C.  Y.  Leuty  of  Justin,  and  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  Howard  and  Walter  Guy.  Eula 
May  the  second  of  the  family  is  the  wife  of 
L.  R.  Jordon  of  Fort  Worth  and  has  three 
children,  Jack,  Audrey  May  and  Ray.  Mr. 
Pafford’s  third  child  is  Vera,  wife  of  L.  G. 
Alread  of  Justin,  and  the  mother  of  Pafford 
and  Cammie.  Ray  Wilson  Pafford  was  with 
the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  at  Den- 
ton during  the  World  war  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Acme  Brick  Company  at  Mill- 
sap,  Texas.  Walter  J.,  the  youngest,  is  a 
farmer  at  the  old  homestead.  At  Jusitin, 
April  21,  1919,  Mr.  Pafford  married  Mrs. 
Lola  Pafford.  Her  father,  D.  C.  Leuty,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Denton  County 
where  Mrs.  Pafford  was  born.  He  was  in  the 
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Home  Guard  of  Texas  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  and  was  also  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Northern  Texas  against  the  Indians 
during  their  last  raids.  Mrs.  Pafford’s  mother 
was  a daughter  of  J.  J.  Young.  Besides  Mrs. 
Pafford,  the  oldest  of  her  parents’  children, 
there  were  Clyde,  Will,  Callie,  Dane,  Reggie, 
Leuty  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Mason. 

Otho  Lee  Bishop  is  a native  son  of  John- 
son County,  Texas,  and  at  Cleburne,  its  judicial 
center,  he  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Traders 
State  Bank,  one  of  the  substantial  and  impor- 
tant financial  institutions  of  this  vital  and  pro- 
gressive city.  He  has  shown  deep  interest  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  civic  welfare  and 
industrial  and  business  advancement  of  his 
native  county  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Cle- 
burne. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  born  on  a farm  near  Cle- 
burne and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was  June 
21,  1875.  His  father,  Wiley  Brinkley  Bishop, 
was  born  and  reared  in  Tennessee,  and  from 
Milan,  that  state,  he  came  with  his  family  to 
Texas  about  the  year  1869.  He  had  served  as 
a member  of  a Tennessee  regiment  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  his  assignment  having  been 
to  the  commissary  department.  In  his  native 
state  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  and  with  his  family  he  became  a 
member  of  a colony  of  Tennessee  folk  who 
came  to  establish  homes  in  Texas,  the  over- 
land trip  having  been  made  with  teams  and 
wagons.  He  first  settled  in  Hill  County, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  he  then 
came  to  Johnson  County  and  purchased  a tract 
of  land  about  six  miles  south  of  Cleburne, 
where  he  instituted  the  reclaiming  of  a pro- 
ductive farm  from  the  raw  prairie.  He  split 
the  rails  with  which  to  fence  his  fields  and 
otherwise  he  showed  the  constructive  versatil- 
ity of  a well  fortified  pioneer.  A few  years 
after  he  here  established  his  home  Mr.  Bishop 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  about  the  year 
1880,  and  he  then  removed  from  his  farm  to 
Cleburne.  After  holding  this  office  four  years 
he  became  deputy  county  clerk  under  Judge 
F.  E.  Adams,  and  after  a few  years  of  effec- 
tive service  in  this  capacity  he  was  elected 
county  clerk,  an  office  of  which  he  continued 
the  incumbent  sixteen  years.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement he  returned  to  his  farm,  to  the  active 
supervision  of  which  he  continued  to  give  his 
attention  during  the  ensuing  period  of  about 
ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  re- 
turned to  Cleburne,  which  city  continued  his 


place  of  residence  until  his  death,  in  March, 
1917,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years.  He 
was  ever  a stalwart  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  democratic  party,  was  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  both  he  and  his  wife  hav- 
ing been  zealous  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A man  of  sterling  character  and  dis- 
tinctive ability,  Wiley  B.  Bishop  was  a vig- 
orous supporter  of  the  enterprises  and  agen- 
cies that  conserved  civic  and  material  devel- 
opment and  progress  in  Johnson  County  and 
its  county  seat,  and  he  was  known  and  hon- 
ored as  a loyal  and  public-spirited  citizen.  His 
wife,  a playmate  of  his  childhood,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Ann  Lansdon,  she  likewise 
having  been  born  and  reared  in  Tennessee  and 
it  having  been  hers  to  prove  a true  helpmeet 
to  her  husband  in  connection  with  their  pio- 
neer experiences  in  the  Lone  Star  state.  She 
died  at  Cleburne  in  1882,  and  of  her  eight 
children  five  are  living:  William  R.,  of  Ho- 

bart, Oklahoma;  Robert  B.,  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Mrs.  Bettie  Brown,  of  Burkbur- 
nett,  Texas;  Mrs.  Onie  Ramsey,  of  Cleburne, 
this  state ; and  Otho  L. 

Otho  L.  Bishop  continued  his  studies  in  the 
Cleburne  schools  until  his  graduation  in  the 
high  school,  when  he  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  thereafter  he  was  for  two 
years  a student  in  a well  ordered  private 
school.  In  the  meanwhile  he  passed  his  vaca- 
tion periods  on  his  father’s  farm  whenever 
this  was  possible,  as  he  was  fond  of  outdoor 
life  and  early  manifested  a deep  interest  in 
live  stock.  His  first  real  work  after  leaving 
school  was  rendered  by  his  becoming  driver 
of  a wagon  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany, from  which  he  was  promoted  to  a posi- 
tion in  the  company’s  office  at  Cleburne.  About 
a year  after  this  promotion  he  resigned  his 
position  to  become  an  assistant  in  the  office 
of  his  father,  who  was  then  county  clerk. 
After  the  close  of  the  term  of  his  father  he 
remained  eight  years  with  the  latter’s  suc- 
cessor, and  he  was  then  elected  county  clerk, 
as  the  successor  of  R.  H.  Crank.  Like  his 
father  before  him,  he  gave  a most  efficient 
and  satisfactory  administration,  and  after 
serving  four  years  as  county  clerk  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  banking  business.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Traders  State 
Bank,  in  which  he  initiated  his  service  in  the 
capacity  of  bookkeeper,  and  of  which  he  is 
now  active  vice-president,  an  executive  office 
of  which  he  has  been  the  efficient  and  valued 
incumbent  for  the  past  ten  years.  This  bank 
was  organized  and  incorporated  in  1905,  and 
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among  those  most  prominently  identified  with 
the  institution  in  the  early  period  of  its  his- 
tory were  S.  P.  Ramsey,  E.  Y.  Brown,  W.  J. 
Capps,  Riggs  Pennington  and  C.  W.  Breech. 
Mr.  Ramsey  was  the  first  president  of  the 
bank  and  Mr.  Brown  is  its  first  vice  president. 
The  original  capital  stock  of  $50,000  was 
increased  to  $75,000  in  1920.  The  record  of 
the  bank  has  been  one  of  conservative  poli- 
cies and  effective  service,  and  a recent  state- 
ment of  its  condition  shows  its  deposits  to  be 
fully  $1,500,000,  and  its  undivided  profits 
about  $200,000.  These  figures  bear  their  own 
significance  as  to  the  solidity  and  high  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  Traders  State  Bank 
of  Cleburne.  Aside  from  his  purely  personal 
and  business  interests  Mr.  Bishop  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  home 
city.  He  served  four  consecutive  years  as 
president  of  the  Cleburne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  he  is  treasurer  in  1921,  and 
of  the  official  board  of  which  he  has  been  a 
valued  member  for  ten  years.  He  has  been 
a vigorous  and  effective  worker  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Johnson  County  District  Fair  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  is  now  president,  and 
1921  also  finds  him  serving  his  second  term 
as  representative  of  the  Third  Ward  in  the  city 
board  of  aldermen.  He  does  not  neglect  to 
do  his  part  in  connection  with  local  politics 
and  civic  affairs,  in  which  his  influence  has 
ever  been  potent  and  for  the  best,  and  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  good  roads  movement, 
for  the  furtherance  of  which  he  has  given 
liberally  of  time  and  money.  He  attends  the 
meetings  called  to  exploit  the  movement  and 
is  a vigorous  worker  in  encouraging  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  highways  of  high 
grade,  as  he  realizes  their  economic  impor- 
tance in  the  community.  During  the  nation’s 
participation  of  the  World  war  Mr.  Bishop 
was  actively  identified  with  the  committee 
work  in  the  sale  of  government  bonds  and 
savings  stamps,  was  a loyal  worker  in  every 
Liberty  Loan  drive  and  invariably  bought  his 
own  quota  of  bonds  before  asking  others  to 
subscribe.  Red  Cross  and  other  auxiliary 
agencies  in  support  of  war  measures  enlisted 
his  earnest  and  active  co-operation,  and  much 
of  his  time  and  thought  were  given  to  con- 
structive work  along  these  lines  during  the 
period  of  the  American  association  with  the 
great  conflict. 

In  November,  1895,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Bishop  to  Miss  Ora  J.  Fran- 
cis, daughter  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Francis  and  Bru- 
nette (Armstrong)  Francis,  of  Johnson 


County.  Dr.  Francis  came  from  Tennessee 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Texas  and  finally  estab- 
lished his  home  in  Johnson  County,  where  he 
became  a representative  physician  and  sur- 
geon at  Cleburne.  In  conclusion  is  entered 
brief  record  concerning  the  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bishop:  Reba  is  the  wife  of  Wel- 
born  Hutchins,  of  Grand  View,  Texas,  and 
they  have  one  son,  James  Francis.  Francis 
L.  Bishop,  the  younger  of  the  two  children, 
is  a member  of  the  class  of  1922  in  the  Cle- 
burne high  school.  The  home  of  the  Bishop 
family,  at  306  Featherston  Street,  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  attractive  in  the  city  and  is 
a center  of  representative  social  activity  and 
genuine  hospitality. 

Leonard  Frank  Ramming.  One  of  the 
most  famous  locations  in  the  great  oil  dis- 
tricts of  North  Texas  is  known  as  Ramming 
Pool,  and  that  phrase  probably  has  a signifi- 
cance wherever  men  profess  more  or  less  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  American  oil  production. 
The  Ramming  Pool  is  located  on  farming 
lands  long  owned  in  the  Ramming  family. 
One  of  these  farm  owners  is  Leonard  Frank 
Ramming,  who  oddly  enough  has  not  been 
diverted  or  perverted  by  riches  due  to  the  oil 
industry,  and  is  still  devoted  to  the  basic  art 
of  agriculture,  though  his  home  is  in  the  city 
of  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Ramming  has  lived  in  Wichita  County 
most  of  his  life,  but  was  born  in  the  north- 
western state  of  Minnesota,  in  Wilton  Town- 
ship, Waseca  County.  His  parents  were 
Peter  and  Bertha  (Schunke)  Ramming. 
Peter  Ramming  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, and  was  a year  old  when  his  people 
came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Wiscon- 
sin among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  state. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  Peter 
Ramming  moved  to  Waseca  County,  Minne- 
sota, and  developed  a pioneer  farm.  He  lived 
in  that  state  for  twenty-one  years,  and  in  1887, 
when  his  son  Leonard  was  nineteen  years  old, 
came  to  Wichita  County,  Texas,  and  settled 
ten  miles  north  of  Iowa  Park.  Here  as  in 
Minnesota  he  continued  farming,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  wheat  growers  of  that  section. 
His  efforts  at  agriculture  brought  him  a sub- 
stantial success  and  it  was  by  the  diligent 
practice  of  agriculture  thal  he  and  his  sons 
acquired  a large  amount  of  land  in  the  famous 
grain  growing  center  of  Wichita  County. 
Peter  Ramming  and  sons,  on  coming  from 
Minnesota,  acquired  560  acres  of  land.  To 
this  they  added  until  the  family  holdings  con- 


Leonard  F Ramming  Mrs.  Leonard  F.  Ramming  and  baby  Percy  Leroy 

Born  December  30,  1919 
Died  July  8,  1921 
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stituted  1,770  acres  of  rich  and  productive 
soil. 

This  land  was  in  the  path  of  the  oil  devel- 
opment and  the  wells  constituting-  the  Ram- 
ming Pool  have  produced  untold  wealth  in  • 
petroleum.  Thus  from  being  men  of  substan- 
tial fortune  so  far  as  fortune  is  estimated  in 
rural  districts,  the  Rammings  were  quickly 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  capitalists  and  immense 
sums  have  been  paid  them  in  royalties.  Two 
of  the  brothers,  W.  F.  and  R.  W.  Ramming, 
have  acquired  a more  active  interest  in  the 
industry  than  merely  as  land  owners.  They 
had  a decided  liking  for  oil  production,  and 
for  a number  of  years  past  have  been  promi- 
nent oil  operators. 

However,  Leonard  Frank  Ramming  is 
essentially  a farmer,  fond  of  the  business, 
and  has  been  only  incidentally  identified  with 
oil  production.  When  the  multiplicity  of  oil 
wells  and  the  accompanying  derricks  and 
impedimenta  cluttered  up  his  home  farm, 
making  farming  operations  no  longer  prac- 
ticable, he  moved  with  his  family  to  Wichita 
Falls,  where  they  have  a fine  home  on  Ninth 
Street.  But  he  intends  to  continue  as  an 
active  farmer,  and  has  bought  another  fine 
farm  of  616  acres  north  of  Wichita  Falls,  and 
owns  much  other  property  besides.  His  home 
has  been  in  the  city  since  May,  1918.  He 
also  has  480  acres  in  Caddo  County,  Okla- 
homa, agriculture  land  which  his  son  Law- 
rence is  operating. 

Mr.  Ramming  has  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  City  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  a great  institution  of  Wichita 
Falls  which  has  resources  of  over  $22,000,000. 
He  is  also  a director  of  the  Sunshine  State 
Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Ramming  married  Augusta  Holtzen  and 
they  have  a family  of  eight  sons : Lawrence, 
Irvin,  Rinehardt,  Archie,  Elmer,  Arthur,  Mar- 
tin and  Percy  Leroy,  but  the  last  named,  who 
was  born  December  30,  1919,  died  July  8, 
1921. 

Ted  Wallace,  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  at  Fort  Worth,  has  had  a varied  business 
experience  but  for  several  years  has  been 
identified  with  a growing  and  flourishing  gen- 
eral insurance  agency  at  Fort  Worth. 

He  was  born  at  Sherman,  Texas,  September 
1,  1887,  son  of  J.  E.  and  Nettie  (Phillips) 
Wallace,  his  father  a native  of  Georgia  and 
his  mother  of  New  York.  J.  E.  Wallace  came  *< 
to  Texas  about  1878  and  for  several  yearfijj 
was  in  the  hardware  business  at  Sherman.  *~ 


While  there  he  became  associated  with  the 
interests  that  now  comprise  the  widely  known 
Waples-Platter  Grocery  Company  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  is  now  treasurer  of  that  whole- 
sale house,  and  has  lived  at  Fort  Worth  for 
many  years. 

Ted  Wallace,  only  child  of  his  parents,  at- 
tended public  school  in  Fort  Worth  and  later 
the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. For  about  eight  years  he  lived  on  a 
ranch  in  Ector  County  in  West  Texas.  He 
also  spent  several  other  years  in  Western 
Texas.  Mr.  Wallace  was  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness at  Fort  Worth  about  fiye  years,  but  later 
turned  his  attention  to  insurance  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1921,  formed  a partnership  with  Tohn 
Ward  Harrison.  This  firm  is  Harrison  & Wal- 
lace, handling  general  insurance,  with  offices 
in  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Wallace  married  in  1910  Miss  Blanche 
Connell.  She  is  a daughter  of  W.  E. 
Connell,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth.  The  two  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  are  Hattie  Bess  and  John  Edgar. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner. 

Bruce  Allison,  M.  D.  In  the  fifteen  years 
since  he  graduated  in  medicine  Dr.  Allison’s 
experience  has  been  chiefly  in  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Arlington 
Heights  Sanitarium  near  Fort  Worth. 

Doctor  Allison  was  born  in  Mexia,  Lime- 
stone County,  Texas,  May  16,  1882,  son  of 
William  L.  and  Ella  C.  (Morrow)  Allison,  the 
former  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
latter  of  Alabama.  His  father  died  in  1883 
when  Dr.  Allison  was  a year  old.  The  mother 
is  still  living.  There  were  two  sons,  Bruce 
and  Wilmer  Lawson.  The  latter  is  also  a 
physician  engaged  in  practice  at  Fort  Worth. 

Dr.  Bruce  Allison  grew  up  in  Limestone 
County,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
at  Mexia,  and  in  1902  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Galveston,  pursuing  the  regular  four  vear 
course  and  graduating  in  1906.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Insane  Asylum  at  San  Antonio  and  in 
1907  came  to  Fort  Worth  to  take  up  his  work 
with  the  Arlington  Heights  Sanitarium. 
October  1,  1919,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  sanitarium  as  well  as  its  superintendent. 
Doctor  Allison  is  a member  of  the  Tarrant 
^County,  Texas  State,  North  Texas  and  South- 
west Texas,  the  Southern,  American  Medical 
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and  American  Medico-Psychological  Associa- 
tions. He  is  a thirty-second  degree  and 
Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a.  Shriner.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Rotary  Club. 

September  12,  1907,  he  married  Edith  Ed- 
ward King  of  San  Antonio.  They  have  one 
daughter  named  Edith  Bruce. 

C.  B.  Team  is  a well  known  Fort  Worth 
business  man,  long  an  active  figure  at  the 
stockyards,  and  known  here  and  in  many  other 
markets  as  a mule  buyer. 

Mr.  Team  wa%  born  in  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  September  18,  1862,  son  of  P.  M. 
and  Sarah  (Bowen)  Team.  His  parents  were 
native  South  Carolinians.  His  father  was  a 
planter  in  that  state,  a slave  owner,  and  when 
the  war  came  on  between  the  sections  entered 
the  Confederate  army  and  died  shortly  after 
the  war  was  ended. 

C.  B.  Team  was  reared  in  his  native  state 
and  was  about  nineteen  years  old  when  he 
first  came  to  Texas.  Later  for  several  years 
he  was  in  the  stock  business  in  Mississippi  and 
returned  to  Texas  to  make  Fort  Worth  his 
permanent  home  in  1905.  His  enterprise  has 
had  much  to  do  with  development  of  Fort 
Worth  as  a leading  mule  market.  During  the 
World  war  he  was  practically  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  buying  and  handling  mules  by 
the  carload. 

Mr.  Team  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  re- 
sides at  1410  Mistletoe  Avenue.  In  1888  he 
married  Miss  Maud  Sligh  of  South  Carolina. 
They  have  two  children,  Eric  C.,  who  is  in 
the  mule  business  with  headquarters  at  Wich- 
ita, Kansas;  and  Ludie,  wife  of  Dr.  H.  V. 
Johnson  of  Fort  Worth. 

Bert  K.  Smith,  member  of  the  dependable 
firm  of  Smith  Brothers,  dealers  in  grain,  is 
one  of  the  substantial  men  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  one  who  is  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  commercial  life  of  the  city.  He  was  born 
at  Longview,  Texas,  March  11,  1877,  a son 
of  B.  K.  and  Mary  Josephine  (Smith)  Smith, 
who  had  five  sons,  of  whom  Bert  K.  Smith 
was  the  fourth. 

Growing  up  in  his  native  state,  Mr.  Smith 
was  educated  in  public  schools  at  Tyler,  and 
his  first  connection  with  the  business  world 
was  made  when  he  became  a clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral offices  of  Cotton  Belt  Railway  at  Tyler. 
Later  he  went  into  the  employ  of  R.  G.  Dun 
& Co.,  of  Waco  and  Fort  Worth,  but  subse- 


quently moved  to  Houston,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  cotton  business,  but  soon  went 
into  the  grain  trade  in  that  city  and  in  1905 
transferred  his  operations  to  Fort  Worth, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  addition  to 
his  grain  interests,  which  are  large  and  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Smith  is  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany operating  The  Fair  store,  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  The  Star  Refining  and  Producing 
Company,  is  owner  of  the  Justin  Mill  & 
Elevator  Company  of  Justin,  Texas,  and  ex- 
president of  the  Grain  and  Cotton  Exchange 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  is  interested  in  other 
enterprises  of  the  city. 

In  1902  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss 
Maizie  Bewley  of  Fort  Worth,  and  they  have 
two  children,  namely : Maizie  Bewley  and  Bert 
K.,  Jr.  Mr.  Smith  belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  the  River  Crest  Country  Club  and 
Temple  Club.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  a Shriner.  In  national  politics  he 
is  a democrat.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
Baptist  Church  he  finds  expression  for  his 
religious  views,  and  he  is  a valued  member 
of  the  local  congregation,  and  stands  high  in 
its  councils.  Mr.  Smith  is  a man  of  varied 
interests,  which  he  manages  ably,  and  with 
them  he  couples  his  keen  sense  of  duty  as 
a citizen,  so  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  he 
has  advanced  so  rapidly.  Fort  Worth  is  a 
city  which  offers  an  ambitious  man  many  op- 
portunities, but  he  must  have  something  more 
than  ambition  to  achieve  worth-while  results, 
and  these  Mr.  Smith  has  had  to  a more  than 
ordinary  degree. 

I.  H.  Roberts  came  to  Wichita  Falls  long 
before  the  modern  period  of  development 
started,  and  was  the  pioneer  concrete  con- 
tractor of  the  city.  He  has  continued  in  that 
line  of  business  ever  since,  though  with 
greatly  broadened  interests,  and  is  one  of  the 
city’s  ablest  and  most  public  spirited  men  of 
affairs. 

He  was  born  near  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  1868, 
was  reared  in  his  native  state,  and  some  of 
his  early  business  experiences  were  connected 
with  the  handling  and  laying  of  concrete,  then 
a comparatively  new  material.  From  Iowa 
he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1903,  and  soon 
developed  an  organization  for  handling  every 
class  of  concrete  work.  When  he  came  Wich- 
ita Falls  could  boast  of  few  of  the  permanent 
improvements  which  the  use  of  concrete  im- 
plies. There  were  no  permanent  sidewalks 
and  not  even  crossings  in  the  downtown 
streets.  Mr.  Roberts  engaged  in  concrete 
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work  on  a large  scale,  and  in  the  building  of 
sidewalks  and  streets  his  organization  has 
handled  many  contracts  both  in  Wichita  Falls 
and  elsewhere.  A large  proportion  of  the 
extensive  mileage  of  sidewalks  and  paved 
streets  in  Wichita  Falls  was  constructed  by 
him.  His  business  has  kept  pace  with  the 
remarkable  growth  and  expansion  of  the  city 
in  recent  years.  Mr.  Roberts  is  president  of 
the  Wichita  Builders  Supply  Company  and 
the  Wichita  Falls  Sand  & Gravel  Company, 
and  is  a director  of  the  Black  Eagle  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  Red  Seal  Oil  Company. 

But  opportunities  for  gaining  wealth  have 
not  caused  him  to  forget  the  needs  of  the 
educational,  religious  and  ethical  factors  in 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  a city.  He 
has  shown  an  especial  interest  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wichita  Falls.  The  public  schools 
reached  a crisis  in  1919-20,  and  in  his  capacity 
as  a private  citizen  he  aids  in  educational  wel- 
fare, and  also  as  president  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Rotary  Club  Mr.  Roberts  took  action 
along  the  line  that  would  insure  the  salva- 
tion of  the  schools  in  a prosperous  and  most 
efficient  manner.  The  Rotary  Club  in  the 
fall  of  1918  raised  over  six  thousand  dollars 
to  purchase  a home  for  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  high  rents  prevailing  in  the 
city  made  it  practically  prohibitive  for  the 
school  superintendent  to  pay  for  a house  out 
of  his  salary.  Furthermore  the  Rotary  Club 
instituted  a formal  canvass  of  the  city  to  pro- 
vide rooms  and  boarding  places  for  the  teach- 
ers at  prices  they  could  afford  to  pay.  It  was 
as  a result  of  these  measures  that  the  schools 
were  able  to  open  with  a full  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  the  fall  of  1919.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Rotary 
Club  for  several  years,  and  was  honored  with 
the  office  of  president  in  April,  1920. 

He  is  also  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  the  Elks, 
belongs  to  the  Wichita  Country  Club  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  married  Miss  Frances  Bryan,  a native  of 
Alabama  but  reared  in  Texas.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Frances  Irvine,  born  in  December, 
1919. 

James  D.  Osborn,  M.  D.  Forty-five  years 
of  distinguished  work  in  one  locality  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement  for  any  man.  When 
that  work  has  been  concerned  with  the  issues 
of  life  and  death,  with  strenuous  advocacy  for 
effective  ideals  in  community  affairs,  as  in  the 


case  of  Dr.  James  D.  Osborn  of  Cleburne, 
such  a career  deserves  more  than  passing 
memorial  in  the  records  of  Texas  citizenship. 

Doctor  Osborn  is  the  son  of  a physician 
and  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Alabama, 
August  24,  1845.  His  father,  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Osborn,  was  born  in  Rutherford  County, 
Tennessee,  graduated  in  medicine  at  Memphis, 
and  as  a young  man  removed  to  Alabama  and 
spent  his  entire  professional  career  in  the 
canebrake  region  of  that  state.  When  he  re- 
tired from  his  profession  he  came  to  the  home 
of  his  son  in  Cleburne,  where  he  died  in  1902 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  At  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  McClellan, 
whose  father,  Gen.  M.  W.  McClellan,  was  a 
distinguished  Indian  fighter  and  prominent 
Alabama  planter,  whose  plantation  is  still 
known  as  Idle  Wild.  Dr.  Thomas  Osborn 
and  wife  reared  seven  children : Dr.  James  D. ; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Taylor  of  Dallas;  Thomas  H.  of 
Cleburne ; Laura,  who  married  Ed  Mason  of 
Fort  Worth;  Miss  Ethel  of  Cleburne;  Luns- 
ford M.,  who  died  at  Monroe,  Louisiana, 
leaving  several  children ; and  Carrie,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  Drake  and  died 
at  Greensboro,  Alabama,  the  mother  of  four 
children. 

Dr.  James  D.  Osborn  grew  up  in  his  native 
section  of  Alabama  and  graduated  from  the 
Southern  Methodist  University  at  Greens- 
boro. He  made  an  almost  abrupt  change  from 
the  academic  halls  of  learning  into  the  army, 
joining  Company  D of  the  7th  Alabama  Cav- 
alry at  Greensboro  in  1863.  He  was  in  the 
command  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  under  whom 
he  served  in  the  Tennessee  campaign,  was 
wounded  in  front  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  in 
November,  1864,  and  after  recovering  rejoined 
his  command  and  was  with  the  Confederate 
forces  from  Selma,  Alabama,  to  Columbus, 
Georgia,  resisting  the  advance  of  Sherman’s 
army  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  When  the  war 
ended  his  command  was  at  Gainesville,  Ala- 
bama, where  he  surrendered  to  General  Canby. 
Doctor  Osborn  has  held  in  affection  the  great 
cause  for  which  the  South  struggled  so  bravely 
and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  comrades  of  that  strife.  By  appoint- 
ment of  General  Van  Zandt  he  is  now  surgeon 
general  of  the  ex-Confederate  Veterans  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

After  the  war  Doctor  Osborn  completed 
his  medical  course  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1867,  and  subsequently  attended 
Tulane  University  Medical  School  at  New 
Orleans.  He  practiced  for  several  years  in 
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his  home  locality  with  his  father  and  on  leav- 
ing Alabama  he  traveled  by  railroad  to  Dallas 
and  to  Cleburne  by  private  conveyance.  He 
reached  Cleburne  in  April,  1875.  At  that 
time  the  only  method  of  communication  be- 
tween Cleburne  and  Dallas  was  a public  stage, 
and  the  intervening  region  was  one  vast  cattle 
range,  with  only  a few  farms  along  the 
streams  and  water  courses.  Cleburne  had 
only  a few  hundred  population  and  probably 
no  business  man  still  active  in  the  city  was 
here  when  Doctor  Osborn  came.  He  recalls 
the  court  house  as  a small  brick  building  on 
the  public  square,  while  the  postoffice  was 
kept  in  a little  shack  and  the  postmaster,  Mr. 
Harris,  died  just  recently  in  Fort  Worth. 
Doctor  Osborn  is  the  oldest  practitioner  in 
the  county  and  has  outlived  all  the  old  physi- 
cians whom  he  found  when  he  came,  and 
has  to  his  credit  forty-six  years  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  his  profession.  The 
physicians  here  when  he  reached  Cleburne 
were  Drs.  Keating,  Lorance,  Young,  Otis, 
Hayden  and  Simons,  all  of  whom  are  now 
passed  to  the  other  world.  After  a time 
Doctor  Osborn  formed  a partnership  with 
Doctor  Keating,  a relationship  that  continued 
many  years.  This  firm,  in  days  before  tele- 
phones and  automobiles,  responded  to  calls 
from  far  and  near,  over  a country  in  a radius 
twenty  miles  around  Cleburne.  In  early  years 
he  rode  horseback,  with  medicines  carried  in 
saddle  bags,  then  used  a single  horse  and 
buggy,  then  drove  a pair  of  mustang  ponies, 
frequently  going  over  the  road  at  a gallop, 
later  a more  dignified  professional  equipment 
consisting  of  phaeton  and  fine  driving  horse, 
and  finally  the  automobile.  Doctor  Osborn 
remembers  when  hunters  of  the  frontier 
brought  in  great  quantities  of  buffalo  meat 
and  sold  it  from  wagons  to  the  people  of  Cle- 
burne. Other  wild  game  in  abundance  were 
turkeys  and  prairie  chickens  and  venison. 

In  early  years  Doctor  Osborn  also  did  some 
practical  work  in  the  way  of  farm  develop- 
ment and  improvement.  He  acquired  a tract 
of  prairie  land  near  the  old  county  seat  of 
Wardville,  six  miles  west  of  Cleburne,  part 
of  Jackson  County  school  lands.  He  paid  a 
dollar  seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  and  kept  it 
until  it  sold  for  a hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
It  was  used  as  a stock  ranch  and  then  devel- 
oped into  a farm.  The  early  day  expense  of 
this  land  caused  Mrs.  Osborn  to  say  that  “it 
would  take  Doctor  Osborn  to  keep  up  the 
expense  of  Farmer  Osborn,”  but  the  doctor 


never  failed  to  reply  that  some  day  the  land 
would  come  into  its  own  and  return  the  ex- 
penditures many  fold. 

In  the  days  when  Cleburne  was  struggling 
to  maintain  its  position  as  a village  and  in 
later  years  as  a city,  Doctor  Osborn  has  been 
a steady  resource  of  public  spirit  and  effective 
leadership.  He  has  seen  three  court  houses 
occupy  the  Square  of  the  city  while  the  old 
brick  schoolhouse  has  had  three  successors  on 
its  site,  concluding  with  the  Splendid  high 
school  building  of  today.  Doctor  Osborn  was 
president  of  the  school  board  and  for  one 
term  mayor  of  the  city,  his  administration 
being  notable  through  the  construction  of  the 
first  good  streets.  This  street  building  pro- 
gram defeated  him  for  re-election  since  his 
enemies  charged  that  he  built  Prairie  avenue 
for  the  benefit  of  Col.  B.  J.  Chambers’  prop- 
erty, though  as  a matter  of  fact  this  improve- 
ment was  carried  out  with  benefits  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  Colonel  Chambers  made  it  easy 
for  the  public  to  do  the  work  by  contributing 
the  teams  and  gravel  in  the  construction. 

Mrs.  Osborn  was  not  behind  her  husband  in 
interest  in  public  improvements  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  good  of  the  city. 
She  originated  the  first  public  library,  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  handsome  Carnegie 
library  at  Cleburne.  She  was  active  in  all 
literary  club  work,  in  advancement  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  facilities  for  education  and 
training  of  children.  The  school  children  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  showed  their 
appreciation  of  her  service  when  they  lined 
up  in  deference  on  the  day  of  her  funeral. 
She  was  prominent  in  the  Magazine  Club,  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  frequently  con- 
tributed articles  on  her  favorite  topics  to  peri- 
odicals. 

Doctor  Osborn  is  well  known  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  north  Texas.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  prohibition  until  he  witnessed  the  efficient 
results  of  the  law.  As  a democrat  he  has  been 
in  many  conventions,  being  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Convention  which  first  named 
Hon.  Jo  Abbott  for  Congress.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  supporters  of  George  Clark 
for  governor  in  1892.  He  introduced  Gov- 
ernor Neff  to  the  audience  when  he  made  his 
public  address  to  the  voters  of  Cleburne. 
Governor  Campbell  appointed  him  president 
of  the  Medical  Examining  Board  of  Texas, 
and  he  was  in  the  position  until  Governor 
Colquitt’s  second  term,  when  he  resigned  rather 
than  support  the  governor’s  re-election,  since 
his  own  townsman,  Judge  Ramsey,  was  can- 
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didate  for  governor  and  was  entitled  to  the 
doctor’s  support. 

Doctor  Osborn  was  the  twenty-fifth  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Medical  Association,  elected 
in  1892.  As  secretary  of  the  ex-Presidents’ 
Association,  he  is  compiling  a history  of 
Texas  Medicine  as  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
records  of  Texas  Medicine.  As  a citizen  and 
professional  man  he  would  rather  wear  out 
than  rust  out,  although  the  weight  of  years 
might  advise  his  retirement  and  the  compe- 
tence he  has  laid  away  would  justify  it. 

At  Greensboro,  Alabama,  February  11, 
1870,  Dr.  Osborn  married  Miss  Julia  Pittman 
and  theirs  was  a complete  union  of  domestic 
as  well  as  intellectual  and  civic  interests.  Mrs. 
Osborn,  a daughter  of  Asa  Pittman  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  born  at  Palmyra,  Missouri,  in  1848 
and  died  at  Cleburne  in  January,  1904.  Of 
their  children  the  oldest  was  Dr.  Eugene 
Bryce,  who  grew  up  in  Cleburne,  was  edu- 
cated in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
married  Miss  Maud  Richardson  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  died  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
of  1918,  his  death  depriving  Texas  of  one  of 
her  ablest  young  surgeons.  The  second  child, 
Hattilu  Osborn,  graduated  in  elocution  from 
the  Belmont  School  of  Tennessee  and  died 
soon  after  returning  home.  Dr.  James  D., 
Jr.,  is  a graduate  of  the  Cleburne  High  School, 
of  Tulane  University  Medical  School,  and  is 
now  in  practice  at  Frederick,  Oklahoma.  He 
married  Miss  May  Brown  and  has  a daugh- 
ter, Pauline.  The  youngest  of  Doctor  Os- 
born’s children  is  Irene,  wife  of  J.  F.  Blair 
of  San  Antonio,  and  the  mother  of  Julian 
Osborn,  Mary  Eleanor  and  T.  Frank  Blair,  Jr. 

J.  E.  McDermett.  The  oil  boom  has 
brought  many  to  Eastland  County,  but  before 
that  event  this  region  was  the  home  of  a 
number  of  substantial  men  who  had  faith  in 
its  future  and  were  contented  to  cast  their 
lot  with  it,  knowing  that  in  the  regular  course 
of  events  a locality  so  favored  in  the  way  of 
natural  resources  was  bound  to  expand.  This 
faith  has  been  justified  way  beyond  their  most 
favorable  expectations,  and  they  are  now 
reaping  a well-merited  reward.  One  of  these 
men  who  has  spent  practically  all  his  consec- 
utive years  at  Cisco,  and  who  is  a native  son 
of  Eastland  County  is  J.  E.  McDermett,  one 
of  the  leading  contractors  and  builders  of  the 
city. 

J.  E.  McDermett  was  born  on  his  father’s 
ranch  in  Eastland  County  in  1888.  His  par- 
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ents  were  F.  J.  and  Lou  T.  (Moore)  McDer- 
nett,  whose  home  is  at  Floydada,  Floyd 
County,  Texas.  F.  J.  McDermett  was  born 
in  Hood  County  in  the  early  ’60s,  and  was 
reared  in  Erath  County.  He  is  a son  of  the 
late  T.  H.  McDermett,  a native  of  Tennessee, 
who  volunteered  for  service  during  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  after  its  close  settled  in  Texas. 
He  was  a pioneer  freighter  between  Waco 
and  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  During  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  he  upheld 
the  latter  section  and  served  as  a soldier  in 
the  Confederate  army.  In  1883  F.  J.  McDer- 
mett came  to  Eastland  County  and  settled  on 
a ranch  eight  miles  north  of  Cisco,  and  there 
for  some  years  he  was  engaged  very  exten- 
sively in  the  cattle  business.  In  1894  he 
moved  to  Floyd  County,  on  the  Texas  plains, 
which  was  then  a newly  organized  county, 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers.  His 
wife  was  born  in  Tennessee,  but  was  brought 
in  childhood  to  Texas,  where  ber  father 
became  prominent  and  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Dublin,  this  state.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McDermett  are  very  prominent  people 
of  Floydada,  the  county  seat  of  Floyd  County. 

J.  E.  McDermett  attended  the  Bluff  Branch 
and  Allman  schools  in  Eastland  and  Floyd 
counties.  In  1905  he  returned  to  Eastland 
County  and  has  since  made  Cisco  his  home. 
He  learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  for  sev- 
eral years  worked  with  A.  J.  Olson,  the  well- 
known  contractor  of  Cisco,  being  employed 
on  construction  work  in  various  towns  and 
cities  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  In  1917  he 
branched  out  into  the  contracting  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  within  the  brief  time 
intervening  between  then  and  now  has  com- 
pleted a large  amount  of  construction  work  at 
Cisco  and  Eastland.  He  has  built  a number 
of  the  finest  residences  at  Cisco,  including 
those  of  Waddy  Mancill,  Mark  Stamps,  Ross 
Saint  John,  Alexander  Spears,  J.  T.  McCarty, 
G.  Daniels  and  many  others.  Among  the  busi- 
ness structures  which  stand  to  his  credit  at 
Cisco  are  the  McDermett  Hotel,  of  which  he 
is  the  owner,  and  others.  At  Eastland  he 
built  the  Connor  Apartment  House,  and 
others  of  equal  importance,  the  whole  making 
a record  of  splendid  achievement  for  a young 
man. 

The  McDermett  family  was  represented 
McClain,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  they 
have  two  children,  O.  C.  and  Opal.  Always 
interested  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  McDermett 
maintains  membership  with  the  Cisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  a charter  member  of  the 
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Cisco  Rotary  Club  and  can  be  relied  upon  for 
whole-souled  effort  in  behalf  of  his  home 
community.  He  belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Cisco.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow. 

The  McDermett  family  was  represented 
during  the  great  war  by  Calip  F.  McDermett 
of  Floydada,  who  was  a corporal  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-first  Infantry,  Thirty- 
sixth  Divison,  and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
losing  his  life  in  the  Argonne  Forest  cam- 
paign. These  gold  stars  in  the  service  flag 
of  the  country  have  changed  their  color  too 
recently  for  the  people  to  be  able  to  view 
them  without  the  deepest  sorrow.  As  the  years 
pass,  however,  and  the  realization  comes  of 
what  was  accomplished  through  the  sad  sac- 
rifice of  these  young  lives  on  the  battlefields 
of  France,  the  tears  will  be  dried  in  the  blaze 
of  deepest  pride  in  the  heroism,  the  patriotism 
and  devotion  of  these  sons  of  our  dear  coun- 
try who,  in  laying  down  their  lives  for  it  and 
the  principles  for  which  it  stands,  displayed  a 
trait  common  also  to  divinity.  It  is  yet  too 
soon  for  this  to  assuage  the  natural  grief,  but 
the  kindly  hand  of  time  will  lead  the  gold 
star  families  into  this  state  of  appreciative  pride 
which  grows  out  of  all  noble  actions  in  both 
war  and  peace. 

Dan  Powers.  For  all  the  tremendous  in- 
crease of  population  in  some  of  the  regions 
of  oil  discovery  in  Texas,  it  is  a matter  of 
satisfaction  to  note  that  some  of  the  strongest 
and  ablest  leaders  in  development,  financial 
affairs  and  civic  leadership  are  men  who  have 
been  identified  with  such  communities  long 
before  they  attracted  outside  enterprise.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  Dan  Powers  of  Des- 
demona, one  of  the  most  successful  oil  oper- 
ators in  that  famous  section.  Mr.  Powers  is 
a native  son  and  has  lived  in  and  around  Des- 
demona  practically  all  his  life. 

He  was  born  on  a farm  two  miles  north  of 
town  in  1888,  a son  of  P.  L.  and  Sarah  (Hop- 
kins) Powers,  the  former  deceased  and  the 
latter  still  living.  The  father  was  a mem- 
ber of  Henderson  Countv,  east  Texas,  and 
settled  on  his  farm  in  Eastland  County  in 
the  early  eighties.  As  a small  boy  Dan  Pow- 
ers found  his  school  opportunities  at  Desde- 
mona  and  also  attended  a countrv  school  near 
the  farm.  The  best  part  of  his  education  was 
acquired  during  four  years  in  the  well  remem- 
bered Hankins  Normal  College  at  Gorman. 
That  was  a school  of  the  highest  standard 
and  trained  a great  many  successful  men  and 
women.  Mr.  Powers  after  leaving  school 


became  a teacher,  and  for  eleven  years  was 
active  in  discharging  his  responsibilities  as 
an  educator,  most  of  the  time  in  the  schools 
of  Desdemona. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Desdemona’s  oil 
boom  in  1918  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  and  has  shown  the  rare  ability  of 
handling  his  affairs  to  a successful  issue,  both 
for  himself  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community.  For  a little  more  than  a 
year  Mr.  Powers  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Desdemona  State  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  is  a public  spirited  citizen,  always 
ready  to  lend  his  influence  and  effort  to  prog- 
ress in  civic  matters. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  several  other 
fraternal  organizations.  Mr.  Powers  married 
Miss  Della  Blagg,  a native  of  Mississippi. 
She  came  with  her  parents  to  the  Desdemona 
vicinity  when  she  was  ten  years  of  age.  They 
have  two  sons,  Joe  Bailey  and  Woodrow 
Powers. 

F.  G.  Swanson.  When  any  special  line  of 
industry  is  promoted  and  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  unfortunately  for  those  who 
are  victimized  and  the  legitimate  operators, 
there  arise  those  who  deal  in  fraudulent  stocks 
and  illegitimate  schemes  which  results  in  a 
heavy  loss  of  money  and  the  bringing  of  ill 
repute  upon  what  ought  to  be  a perfectly  hon- 
est line  of  business.  The  oil  industry  has  suf- 
fered very  heavily  from  such  dishonest  pro- 
moters, and  some  of  the  most  alert  and  enter- 
prising men  of  the  oil  country  endeavored  to 
combat  this  feature  of  the  business.  The 
citizens  of  Wichita  Falls,  in  their  customary 
progressive  manner,  gave  hearty  support  to 
the  Oil  Investors’  Association,  organized  by 
F.  G.  Swanson,  its  president  and  manager, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  capable 
attorneys  of  Wichita  County.  This  associa- 
tion was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  public  with  reference  to  the  laws 
defining  fraud  in  the  promotion  of  fake  and 
illegitimate  oil  development  schemes  and  com- 
pulsory accounting  in  Texas,  and  exposed 
many  fraudulent  concerns  during  its  existence. 

F.  G.  Swanson  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1881,  a son  of  Lars  and 
Matilda  (Akins)  Swanson,  and  he  lived  at 
home  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  learn- 
ing to  farm  and  attending  the  local  schools. 
He  received  his  collegiate  course  in  the  Munic- 
ipal University  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  in  1905 
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went  to  Panama,  where  he  remained  for 
twelve  years  in  the  Government  service,  first 
occupying  a clerical  position,  then  an  account- 
ing and  executive  one,  and  finally  was  in  the 
judiciary  department  of  the  Canal  Zone.  He 
had  previously  taken  up  the  study  of  law  and 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Swan- 
son spent  some  time  in  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  points  in  Texas  before  he  established  him- 
self, in  1918,  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Wichita  Falls,  where  he  has  already 
built  up  a large  and  remunerative  connection 
and  achieved  a standing  second  to  none  in  his 
calling.  He  is  a man  of  quick  intelligence  and 
possessed  of  resourcefulness  and  distinctively 
original  ideas  in  politics  and  civic  life,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  stand  back  of  his  convictions. 
Much  of  his  practice  has  been  connected  with 
the  great  oil  industry  of  Wichita  Falls,  and 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a better  understanding  of  the  existing 
laws  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  protection  afforded  them  under  these 
laws  against  those  who  seek  to  defraud. 

In  1920  Mr.  Swanson  became  a candidate 
for  representative  in  the  State  Assembly  from 
Wichita  and  Wilbarger  counties,  which  form 
the  101st  District.  He  ran  on  the  following 
terse  and  progressive  platform  : 

“More  and  better  schools  and  wider  use. 
Regardless  of  past  use  of  Ox-cart  and  Joe 
Bailey,  admiration  for  it  and  reaction  in  poli- 
tics, modern  complexity  and  intricacy  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  require  increased  and 
compelling  study  and  intellectual  and  mental 
application  to  understand  and  solve  industrial 
problems.  Those  who  ‘shirk’  such  efforts  can 
only  blindly  ‘serve’  on  faith  in  others  or  run 
risk  of  blindly  contributing  to  lost  motion  or 
waste  effort  in  production  and  distribution, 
now  altogether  too  great  for  welfare  of  farm- 
ers and  producers  or  workers  performing  the 
essential  work  of  society. 

“Economical  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, agricultural,  mineral,  water-irrigation 
projects,  improved  roads  and  transportation. 
A dollar’s  worth  of  community  or  social  serv- 
ice for  each  dollar  of  tax  money  spent  and  tax 
laws  to  aid  and  encourage  construction,  man- 
ufacture and  development  rather  than  gam- 
bling and  speculation. 

“Early  redistricting  of  the  state  for  equality 
of  representation.” 

While  Mr.  Swanson  is  a democrat,  he  is 
nevertheless  independent,  an  advocate  of  in- 
telligent radicalism  and  devoted  to  the  edifica- 


tion and  enlightenment  of  the  people  on  all 
essential  questions,  the  formation  of  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion,  and  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple to  give  expression;  as  contradistinct  from 
the  tendency  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  take 
their  opinions  from  self -constituted  leaders' 
without  question.  He  is  also  an  opponent 
of  stand-pattism  and  rubber-stampism  in  all 
forms,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  vol- 
ume on  “Panama  Canal  Builders,”  edited  by 
him  in  1917. 

John  W.  Floore,  Jr.  The  business  and 
civic  history  of  Cleburne  could  hardly  be  told 
without  frequent  reference  to  members  of  the 
Floore  family,  who  have  been  here  nearly 
forty  years,  and  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions  have  played  a substantial  role  in 
the  evolution  of  the  town  and  city. 

John  W.  Floore, -Sr.,  who  founded  the  fam- 
ily here,  was  born  in  Macon  County,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1851,  and  grew  up  as  a farmer’s  son. 
His  education  was  acquired  largely  through 
his  own  efforts.  As  a youth  he  started  out 
as  a “mule  skinner”  in  "day  labor  during  the 
construction  of  the  International  & Great 
Northern  Railroad  through  East  Texas.  From 
this  he  graduated  into  bookkeeping  for  the 
R.  B.  Cousins  Dry  Goods  Company  at  Tyler, 
and  subsequently  was  himself  a merchant  at 
Tyler  for  a number  of  years.  When  he  came 
to  Cleburne  in  1883  he  embarked  in  banking 
as  a member  of  the  firm  of  private  bankers, 
Heard,  Allen  & Floore,  and  was  cashier  of 
the  bank  which  is  now  the  National  Bank 
of  Cleburne,  the  oldest  banking  institution  of 
Johnson  County.  He  finally  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  bank  in  1896,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  active  business  life  in  the  loan  and 
investment  field.  John  W.  Floore,  Sr.,  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  active  factors  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  Cleburne.  The 
council  has  known  him  for  many  years,  and 
while  he  did  his  part  in  the  constructive  legis- 
lation of  the  municipal  government,  he  has 
as  a private  citizen  been  hardly  less  useful  in 
all  avenues  open  to  his  influence  and  encour- 
aged by  his  time  and  means.  Politics  he  has 
left  alone,  being  satisfied  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Elks  and  was  president  of 
the  Cleburne  Country  Club,  which  he  helped 
promote.  John  W.  Floore,  Sr.,  married  Miss 
Florence  Childress.  There  were  three  chil- 
dren: Maude,  who  died  young;  John  W.,  Jr., 
and  Heard,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

John  W.  Floore,  Jr.,  who  on  his  own  merit 
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and  ability  has  achieved  recognition  as  one  of 
Cleburne’s  most  enterprising  business  men, 
was  born  in  that  city  October  12,  1887.  He 
acquired  a public  school  education,  later  at- 
tended a noted  preparatory  school  at  Bell 
Buckle,  Tennessee,  took  a year’s  work  in 
Allen  Academy  at  Bryan,  Texas,  and  for  two 
years  was  a student  in  Baylor  University  at 
Waco.  Like  his  father  before  him  he  opened 
his  career  with  a period  of  railroad  service, 
at  first  being  a timekeeper  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  out  of  Cleburne,  and  subsequently 
was  timekeeper  with  the  El  Paso  & South- 
western Railroad  with  headquarters  at  Doug- 
las, Arizona.  After  returning  to  Cleburne 
Mr.  Floore  in  1908  entered  the  service  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Cleburne  and  was  connected 
with  that  prominent  bulwark  of  local  finance 
for  about  eight  years.  In  1916  he  resigned 
as  assistant  cashier  and  has  since  given  his 
time  to  the  land,  loan  and  insurance  business. 
Business  and  other  properties  in  Cleburne  bear 
the  mark  of  the  Floore  capital  and  enterprise 
as  builders,  and  John  W.  Floore,  Jr.,  has  fur- 
nished leadership  where  leadership  was  needed 
in  some  of  the  broader  constructive  move- 
ments. 

He  was  made  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  year  it  was  organized  in  1919, 
and  is  still  a director  and  has  represented 
that  body  in  many  of  its  plans  and  meetings 
to  encourage  and  enlarge  the  commercial  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  city.  He  is  a mem- 
ber and  director  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  in 
politics,  like  his  father,  takes  as  little  part  as 
possible  consistent  with  good  citizenship.  He 
was  reared  a democrat  and  gave  his  first  pres- 
idential vote  to  William  J.  Bryan.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  York  Rite  Masonic  bodies  of 
Cleburne  and  a member  of  Moslah  Temple, 
Fort  Worth,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

In  August,  1908,  at  Cleburne,  he  married 
Miss  Flora  May  Lambard,  who  was  born  in 
Tohnson  County  May  1,  1888,  daughter  of 
J.  W.  and  Flora  H.  (Hand)  Lambard.  Her 
father  came  to  Texas  from  Alabama  and 
spent  his  life  as  a farmer.  Mrs.  Floore  is 
the  oldest  of  three  children,  her  sisters  being 
Gladys  A.  and  Gilma  of  Cleburne.  The  four 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floore  are  Heard 
L.,  J.  W.  Floore  third,  Flora  May  and  Edgar. 

Julian  Robert  Ransone.  Almost  for  half 
a century  and  nearly  as  long  as  Cleburne  has 
had  recorded  history,  the  family  name  Ran- 
sone has  been  conspicuous  and  significant  in 


that  community,  a source  of  leadership  in 
many  movements  and  enterprises  vitally  af- 
fecting growth  and  progress.  Julian  Robert 
Ransone  is  the  veteran  editor  and  publisher 
of  Johnson  County’s  pioneer  newspaper,  and 
is  also  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Cleburne. 

He  was  only  a child  when  the  family  came 
to  Cleburne  in  1873.  His  father,  John  Robert 
Ransone,  was  born  at  Quincy,  Florida,  in 
September,  1837,  but  his  parents  were  Georgia 
people  and  planters  of  that  old  state.  As 
planters  they  reared  and  educated  their  chil- 
dren in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  South.  John  Robert  Ransone  attended 
college,  specialized  in  mathematics,  and  his 
profession  was  that  of  a civil  engineer  and 
land  surveyor.  As  a young  man  he  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  under  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon,  was  detailed  as  a sharpshooter  for 
a time,  and  went  through  the  war  with  only 
minor  injuries.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
for  a time  was  held  at  a prison  in  the  North. 
After  the  war  he  taught  school  at  Blakely  in 
Early  County,  Georgia,  and  from  the  capital 
and  savings  acquired  by  this  occupation  be- 
came a merchant  there.  He  has  duly  pros- 
pered in  his  affairs,  and  on  leaving  Blakely 
he  moved  to  Kentucky  and  at  Elkton  in  that 
state,  as  the  result  of  speculation,  met  finan- 
cial reverses  so  that  when  he  came  to  Cleburne 
in  1873  it  was  as  a man  without  capital  but 
determined  to  start  over  again  in  a new  coun- 
try. Cleburne  then  had  but  three  hundred 
population.  Here  he  practiced  his  engineer- 
ing profession,  and  performed  a varied  duty 
as  his  services  were  required  in  the  laying  out 
of  additions,  establishing  street  grades,  run- 
ning boundary  lines.  For  two  terms,  four 
years,  he  was  county  surveyor.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  early  druggists  of  Cleburne.  Being 
a splendid  accountant  he  was  invited  to  take 
a position  in  the  old  First  National  Bank  and 
was  bookkeeper  in  that  institution  for  four- 
teen years.  Still  later  he  became  associated 
with  his  son  in  the  newspaper,  and  that  was 
the  occupation  of  his  declining  years.  John 
Robert  Ransone,  who  died  at  Cleburne  in 
April,  1918,  was  a democrat,  though  not  usu- 
ally active  in  politics.  He  was  capable  of 
making  strong  arguments  and  pleasing  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions.  He  was  a Baptist 
but  later  for  many  years  with  his  family 
worshipped  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  John 
Robert  Ransone  married  Miss  Sallie  Perry, 
daughter  of  Col.  Joel  W.  Perrv,  of  another 
Georgia  family.  She  died  in  May,  1919,  the 
mother  of  three  children : Julian  Robert, 
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Maud,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Happel  of  Cleburne, 
and  Perry  of  San  Diego,  California. 

Julian  Robert  Ransone  was  born  at  Blakely, 
Georgia,  July  15,  1867,  and  was  not  quite  six 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved  from 
Elkton,  Kentucky,  to  Cleburne,  Texas.  Here 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  also  spent 
one  year  in  Randolph-Macon  College  at  Ash- 
land, Virginia.  He  had  made  definite  arrange- 
ments with  the  head  of  the  school  to  return 
and  finish  the  course,  but  during  the  summer 
vacation  while  hunting  accidentally  shot 
himself  in  the  hand  and  on  account  of 
that  injury  never  achieved  a complete  col- 
lege education.  As  a youth  he  learned  the 
printers’  trade.  That  he  regarded  as  a tem- 
porary occupation,  though  as  a matter  of  fact 
it  became  the  permanent  basis  for  his  success- 
ful career.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
invited  to  take  the  position  of  bookkeeper  in 
the  office  of  W.  C.  McFarland,  representing 
the  International  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of 
Kansas  City.  He  remained  with  Mr.  McFar- 
land about  fourteen  months,  and  on  leaving 
that  work  entered  the  printing  business.  He 
operated  a job  office  for  a time,  and  then 
bought  Cleburne’s  pioneer  newspaper,  the 
Tri-Weekly  Enterprise,  a plant  which,  as  he 
looks  back,  was  little  more  than  “a  pile  of 
junk.”  Nevertheless  out  of  the  plant  and 
Mr.  Ransone’s  personal  direction  has  devel- 
oped the  Enterprise  of  today.  He  took  charge 
of  the  paper  in  July,  1888,  when  just  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  with  thirty-three  years 
of  service  to  his  credit  as  proprietor  and 
editor  of  one  paper  probably  could  make  good 
claim  to  being  the  only  man  in  Texas  capable 
of  claiming  similar  distinction.  The  Daily 
Enterprise  was  born  in  1894  and  it  and  the 
semi-weekly,  seven  column  folios,  have  long 
been  the  chief  mediums  of  publicity  in  John- 
son County,  and  have  been  carefully  kept  up 
to  the  highest  standards  of  journalism  by 
Mr.  Ransone.  Mr.  Ransone  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Cleburne  in  1914,  succeeding 
C.  A.  Dickson  in  the  office,  and  was  recom- 
missioned by  President  Wilson  in  1918.  The 
business  of  the  Cleburne  postoffice  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  seven  years.  There  are 
seven  rural  routes  out  of  the  city,  while  the 
city  itself  has  a carrier  service  handled  by 
eight  carriers. 

While  a student  in  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege Mr.  Ransone  was  one  of  the  students 
who  went  to  the  station  when  President  Cleve- 
land and  his  bride  went  through  on  their  wed- 
ding trip,  and  he  heard  the  few  remarks  made 


by  the  President  and  saw  the  fascinating 
smiles  of  the  bride.  Later  he  visited  Wash- 
ington and  met  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
at  the  White  House.  His  first  presidential 
vote  was  given  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  has 
always  been  interested  in  politics  and  has  done 
his  share  of  local  party  work.  He  was  an 
alternate  to  the  national  convention  of  1904 
and  a delegate  to  the  convention  of  1916.  Mr. 
Ransone  was  one  of  the  original  Wilson  men 
of  Texas  and  has  been  an  admirer  and  sup- 
porter of  Wilson  policies  throughout.  He 
served  many  times  as  secretary  of  democratic 
conventions  and  has  usually  had  a seat  in  state 
conventions.  He  was  one  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Hogg  campaign  in  1892.  Mr. 
Ransone  is  a York  Rite  Mason,  is  past  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Elks  Lodge  at  Cleburne  and  a past 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  and 
his  family  are  all  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

At  Cleburne  June  28,  1895,  Mr.  Ransone 
married  Miss  Josephine  Keating,  only  child 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Keating.  Her  parents 
came  to  Texas  from  Georgia  in  the  early  sev- 
enties. Her  father  was  a surgeon  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.  Mrs.  Ransone  was  born  at 
Cleburne  January  16,  1874,  and  was  liberally 
educated  in  local  schools,  in  school  at  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee,  and  in  St.  Mary’s  School  at 
Dallas.  Of  the  four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ransone  the  oldest  is  Keating,  who  graduated 
from  the  Cleburne  High  School  and  was  in 
the  University  of  Texas  when  he  left  his 
studies  to  go  in  the  army  training  camp  at 
San  Antonio.  He  was  a machine  gunner, 
attached  to  the  343rd  Company  of  the  90th 
Division,  went  overseas  in  June,  1918,  and 
was  in  all  the  fighting  in  the  St.  Mihiel  cam- 
paign. Just  as  the  war  closed  he  was  taken 
sick  due  to  being  gassed,  and  was  in  the  hos- 
pital while  his  comrades  proceeded  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  He  returned  home  in 
February,  1919,  and  is  now  business  manager 
of  the  Cleburne  Enterprise.  The  second  in 
the  family  is  Ruth,  wife  of  E.  K.  Mead  of 
Dallas  and  the  mother  of  one  son,  Robert 
Everet  Mead.  The  two  younger  children  are 
Miss  Johnnie,  who  is  connected  with  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Enterprise,  and 
William  Robert,  a student  in  the  Cleburne 
grammar  school. 

Clinton  Barr  has  been  in  business  at  Fort 
Worth  for  upwards  of  half  a century,  and  for 
a longer  time  than  any  of  his  competitors  has 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  hay 
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and  grain  business.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
been  a good  citizen  and  has  done  his  share  in 
promoting  the  upbuilding  of  his  community 
from  pioneer  times  to  the  present. 

His  parents  were  Hugh  and  Elizabeth 
(Arnold)  Barr,  who  spent  all  their  lives  in 
Virginia.  They  had  ten  children,  and  the 
next  to  the  youngest  was  Clinton,  who  was 
born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  March  10,  1848, 
and  grew  up  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  acquired  his  education  there  and 
was  a boy  when  many  of  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  war  were  fought  in  that  vicinity.  On 
coming  to  Fort  Worth  in  1873  Mr.  Barr 
farmed  for  two  years  in  Tarrant  County,  but 
since  then  his  energies  have  been  directed  to 
mercantile  lines.  He  was  a grocer,  and  about 
thirty-two  years  ago  became  established  in  the 
hay  and  grain  business  and  has  bought  and 
shipped  and  sold  immense  quantities  of  those 
commodities. 

Mr.  Barr  in  1884  married  at  Fort  Worth 
Miss  Pauline  L.  Ayres,  who  was  born  within 
what  is  now  the  city  limits  of  Fort  Worth,  a 
daughter  of  James  H.  and  Louise  Elizabeth 
(Baer)  Ayres.  Her  father  was  a pioneer  of 
Tarrant  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barr  have 
four  living  children,  Oscar  Lee,  James  H., 
Louise,  wife  of  T.  G.  Hollingsworth,  and  Ida, 
wife  of  C.  D.  Jackson,  all  of  Fort  Worth.  Mr. 
Barr  is  a member  of  the  First  Christian 
Church,  and  served  at  one  time  as  quarter- 
master of  the  Sons  of  the  Confederacy  under 
General  Tisdal. 

Walter  Sullivan.  While  the  home  of 
this  branch  of  the  Sullivan  family  has  been  in 
Denton  County  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  the 
family  activities  have  been  rather  widespread, 
and  as  cattlemen  their  interests  have  covered 
many  diverse  localities,  not  only  of  Texas  but 
also  of  Oklahoma.  Walter  Sullivan  played  a 
part  in  these  extensive  activities  for  many 
years,  but  latterly  has  concentrated  his  ener- 
gies as  a farmer  and  stockman  and  business 
man  in  his  home  locality  at  Pilot  Point. 

This  branch  of  the  Sullivans  originated  in 
the  Carolinas,  whence  they  spread  westward 
into  Tennessee,  to  Missouri  and  other  west- 
ern states,  and  several  branches  of  the  family 
eventually  founded  homes  in  Texas. 

The  father  of  Walter  Sullivan  was  James 
Lafayette  Sullivan,  who  was  born  near  Harts- 
ville,  Sumner  County,  Tennessee,  December 
16.  1839.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in  that  state 
and  acquired  a limited  education  in  local 
schools,  growing  up  on  a tobacco  farm.  In 


1857  he  accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  Curley, 
to  Missouri,  where  he  was  a wage  worker  for 
a time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  states  he  entered  the  Southern  army  and 
for  four  years  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
flag.  His  cavalry  regiment  was  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  and  saw  extended 
service  over  the  Southwest.  Among  other 
engagements  he  was  in  the  fight  at  Helena, 
Arkansas.  Though  a soldier  four  years,  he 
received  no  serious  injury.  After  the  war 
he  maintained  an  interest  in  his  old  comrades, 
was  a member  of  the  Veterans  post  at  Pilot 
Point  and  attended  several  reunions.  He  be- 
came a farmer  and  stockman  in  Johnson 
County,  Missouri,  and  in  1875  came  to  Texas, 
driving  overland,  while  his  wife  and  others 
of  the  family  followed  by  train.  Their  first 
home  was  at  Plano  in  Collin  County,  but  in 
1879  James  L.  Sullivan  exchanged  property 
there  for  a tract  of  almost  six  hundred  acres 
east  of  Pilot  Point  in  Grayson  County.  It  was 
completely  new  land,  and  he  employed  it  as 
grazing  ground  for  his  stock.  The  year  he 
moved  to  Grayson  County  was  one  of  the 
driest  years  ever  known  in  Texas.  The  Sulli- 
vans lived  remote  from  streams  and  water 
courses,  and  for  months  water  was,  next  to 
life  itself,  the  most  precious  commodity.  For 
his  first  home  there  James  L.  Sullivan  built  a 
little  three-room  box  house.  He  made  his 
living  out  of  the  soil  after  surviving  the  year 
of  drought,  and  though  he  brought  very  limited 
means  to  Texas  he  gradually  prospered  and 
his  interests  and  holdings  marked  him  as  one 
of  the  conspicuous  men  of  affairs  of  his  day. 
Some  of  his  income  was  invested  in  other 
lands,  particularly  a small  tract  called  Indian 
Hill  near  Pilot  Point,  which  he  improved  and 
on  which  he  made  his  permanent  home.  In 
Grayson  County  when  he  located  there  the 
nearest  school  was  five  miles  away,  and  this 
distance  was  traversed  daily  by  his  sons 
Walter  and  Marion  while  acquiring  their  edu- 
cation. James  L.  Sullivan  developed  extensive 
herds  of  cattle,  and  in  search  of  new  pastures 
he  took  his  stock  to  Oklahoma  and  held  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ryan  during  1894-95.  He 
sold  his  stock  interests  there,  and  after  that 
was  practically  retired  from  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. He  then  moved  his  home  to  Pilot  Point 
and  lived  retired  until  his  death  in  1906.  The 
only  organization  to  which  he  gave  his  mem- 
bership was  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  Z 
leader  in  church  and  educational  affairs,  and 
for  a dozen  years  was  trustee  of  the  Pilot 
Point  schools  and  also  saw  to  it  that  his  chil- 
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dren  received  liberal  educations.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  a graduate  of  old  Franklin 
College. 

The  wife  of  James  L.  Sullivan  was  Louisa 
Couchman,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
moved  with  her  widowed  mother  to  Missouri 
about  1859.  She  was  soon  afterward  mar- 
ried, and  was  left  alone  while  her  husband 
served  in  the  army.  She  survived  him  seven 
years.  Her  children  were  : Walter  ; Marion  L., 
who  when  last  heard  from  was  with  the  Reg- 
ular army  in  California;  Louella,  wife  of 
George  Cloyd,  of  Hereford,  Texas;  Annie, 
wife  of  Charles  L.  Potts,  of  Virginia,  Illinois; 
Miss  Jessie,  of  Pilot  Point;  James  L.,  man- 
ager of  college  athletics  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  Texas. 

Walter  Sullivan  was  born  in  an  historic 
community  of  Eastern  Missouri,  near  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Pike  County,  June  9,  1868.  He  was 
seven  years  of  age  when  brought  to  Texas. 
He  attended  the  school  previously  mentioned 
and  later  old  Franklin  College  at  Pilot  Point, 
under  Professor  Dowdier.  He  also  had  a 
commercial  school  course  in  Sherman.  When 
school  days  were  over  he  resumed  his  place 
on  the  farm,  and  was  an  active  associate  of 
his  father  while  the  latter  was  a cattle  rancher. 
He  was  in  Oklahoma  while  the  Sullivan  herds 
were  being  ranged  on  the  old  Bill  Watson 
ranch  through  permission  of  the  noted  Chicka- 
saw chieftain,  Bowling.  Leaving  Oklahoma, 
he  resumed  ranching  in  Hall  County,  Texas, 
for  a year,  and  then  moved  into  the  South- 
western range  country  of  Castro  County. 
From  1905  to  1917  he  was  a rancher  in  Lamb 
County,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  he 
disposed  of  his  range  interests  and  has  since 
been  identified  intensively  rather  than  exten- 
sively with  farming  and  stock  growing.  His 
Denton  County  farm  is  four  miles  southwest 
of  Pilot  Point,  and  is  the  scene  of  good  agri- 
cultural methods  as  well  as  a place  for  grow- 
ing cattle. 

At  different  times  and  places  in  his  busy 
life  Mr.  Sullivan  has  shown  the  interests  of  a 
good  citizen  in  local  affairs  and  public  improve- 
ment. Permanent  highways  and  good  roads 
are  a subject  that  arouse  his  enthusiasm  at 
all  times.  He  was  a leader  in  the  community 
in  behalf  of  the  issue  of  bonds  for  permanent 
highways.  During  the  World  war  he  worked 
energetically  to  enlist  substantial  support  for 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  effective 
hostilities  against  the  enemy.  While  in  Lamb 
County  he  helped  organize  the  county  govern- 
ment, was  for  six  years  a member  of  the 


Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  while  on 
the  board  set  the  first  tax  rate  for  the  county, 
secured  the  building  of  the  first  courthouse, 
and  also  used  his  influence  to  keep  the  county 
free  from  debt. 

Mr.  Sullivan  represents  a democratic  family, 
and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Grover 
Cleveland  and  has  supported  party  candidates 
at  all  subsecpient  elections.  On  economic  po- 
litical questions  he  is  of  the  conviction  that 
Southern  agriculture  needs  a tariff  on  such 
basic  products  as  wool,  beef,  hides  and  cotton. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  passed  the  chairs  in  the  local 
lodges  of  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks. 
He  is  a director  in  the  Pilot  Point  National 
Bank  and  the  State  Bank  of  Pilot  Point. 

In  Denton  County,  December  30,  1896,  he 
married  Miss  Belle  Reid,  who  was  born  in 
Georgia,  daughter  of  Capt.  O.  L.  and  Rebecca 
Reid.  Her  father  was  a Confederate  soldier 
in  a Georgia  regiment,  and  brought  his  family 
from  Alabama  to  Texas  in  1883,  spending  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a farmer  and  carpenter  at 
Pilot  Point,  where  he  died  in  1906.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  was  the  youngest  of  five  children, 
the  others  being  Mrs.  Nora  Wilson,  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Robinson,  Mrs.  Ella  Harrison  and  James 
M.  Reid,  of  Pilot  Point,  Texas. 

W.  Lee  Moore  has  brought  the  full  powers 
of  his  vigorous  and  resourceful  personality 
to  bear  in  connection  with  the  development, 
upbuilding  and  general  progress  of  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Wichita  Falls,  which  has  well  been 
termed  one  of  the  wonder  cities  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  its  most  notable  stride  having  been 
made  since  the  initiation  of  developments  in 
oil-producing  industry  in  Wichita  and  sur- 
rounding counties.  Mr.  Moore  is  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Moore  & Richolt,  which 
long  controlled  a large  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness in  contracting  and  building  and  which  is 
now  engaged  in  handling  lumber  and  building 
materials  of  other  kinds  as  one  of  the  leading 
concerns  in  this  field  of  enterprise  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Texas. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  in  Des  Moines  County, 
Iowa,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1858,  his  par- 
ents, William  R.  and  Mary  Rebecca  (Par- 
riott)  Moore,  having  been  pioneer  settlers  in 
that  section  of  the  Hawkeye  State.  Mr.  Moore 
passed  the  period  of  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Des  Moines 
County,  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington, and  was  afforded  the  advantages  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  locality  and  period. 
In  his  native  state  he  learned  the  carpenter’s 
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trade  through  a practical  apprenticeship  of 
effective  order,  and  in  1884  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  citizens  and  business  men  of  Wichita 
Falls,  with  the  upbuilding  of  which  fine  little 
Texas  city  his  name  has  been  most  promi- 
nently and  worthily  linked.  Here  he  engaged 
in  contracting  and  building,  in  partnership 
with  J.  A.  Richolt,  and  this  partnership  alli- 
ance has  continued  during  the  period  of  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Individual  mention  of 
Sir.  Richolt  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this 
work.  The  firm  of  Moore  & Richolt  erected 
a number  of  the  first  prominent  business 
blocks  in  Wichita  Falls,  and  for  a number 
of  years  held  rank  as  the  leading  contracting 
and  building  firm  in  Wichita  County.  Finally 
the  members  of  the  firm  found  it  expedient 
to  retire  from  this  special  field  of  enterprise 
and  give  their  attention  to  the  handling  of 
lumber  and  building  supplies.  Under  the 
original  firm  name  they  have  developed  an 
extensive  and  prosperous  business  in  this  line, 
especially  since  the  oil  discoveries  in  this  sec- 
tion resulted  in  a marvelous  building  boom  and 
general  growth  in  the  city  of  Wichita  Falls. 
The  firm  has  ample  financial  resources  and 
maintains  high  standing  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  circles  of  the  Texas  Northwest.  For 
a number  of  years  the  firm  maintained  head- 
quarters at  the  corner  of  Indiana  and  Ninth 
streets,  a property  which  they  still  own  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
business  property  in  the  city.  In  1919  the 
firm  established  their  extensive  yards  and  well 
equipped  office  at  Indiana  and  Thirteenth 
streets,  and  here  they  have  the  most  modern 
facilities  and  stock  for  the  effective  handling 
of  their  large  and  important  business.  The 
firm  continued  in  the  contracting  business 
about  twenty  years  and  since  1906  have  given 
attention  to  their  present  important  line  of 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Moore  is  an  appreciative  and  influential 
member  of  the  time-honored  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as 
grand  master  of  the  Texas  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  1908- 
09.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  local  commandery 
of  Knights  Templars  and  also  with  the  local 
chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  Maskat  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  has  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city. 
He  is  a member  also  of  the  lodge  of  the  Ben- 
evolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  he 
has  entered  fully  into  the  business  and  civic 


life  of  the  city  in  whose  progress  he  has  been 
an  influential  factor. 

The  year  1888  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Moore  to  Miss  Kate  Bradley,  of  Wichita 
Falls,  and  they  have  five  children : Clifford  B., 
Clarence  L.,  Ruby,  W.  Lee,  Jr.,  and  James  A. 

Joseph  Gregory.  A record  of  nearly 
seventy  years  identifies  Joseph  Gregory  with 
the  country  and  the  people  of  North  Texas. 
Most  of  those  years  have  been  spent  in  Cooke 
County.  He  was  a Confederate  soldier,  an 
Indian  fighter  in  the  early  days,  broke  the 
soil  and  improved  many  acres  of  the  black 
land  belt,  went  through  all  the  experiences  of 
early  day  farming,  and  is  now  enjoying  a well 
earned  retirement  in  his  home  at  Gainesville. 

Other  pages  of  this  publication  contain  an 
interesting  account  of  his  honored  father,  Rev. 
William  Gregory,  and  his  oldest  brother,  Isaac 
Gregory.  Rev.  William  Gregory  was  for  over 
half  a century  a Texas  farmer  and  minister, 
was  a splendid  Christian  character,  a fighting 
leader  in  the  faith,  and  developed  many  church 
organizations  in  different  sections  of  the  state. 

Joseph  Gregory  was  born  in  Muhlenberg 
County,  Kentucky,  October  5,  1844,  third  of 
the  children  of  his  parents.  When  he  was 
eight  years  of  age,  in  1852,  the  Gregory  and 
Grundy  families  started  overland  for  Texas, 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis  and 
the  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  and  during  the 
entire  journey  they  did  not  cross  a single  line 
of  railroad.  Joseph  Gregory  was  old  enough 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  many  of  the  incidents 
of  the  long  journey.  The  family  lived  for 
about  six  years  in  Grayson  County,  southeast 
of  Sherman,  and  it  was  in  that  community  that 
Joseph  acquired  most  of  his  early  education. 
The  schools  were  of  the  strict  pioneer  type. 
Mr.  Gregory  never  attended  as  a scholar  a 
school  in  a building  with  glass  windows.  The 
light  was  always  admitted  through  a hole  cut 
in  the  logs.  The  schoolhouses  were  also  with- 
out floors,  save  that  two  of  them  had  puncheon 
floors.  Split  logs,  hewed  smooth  and  sup- 
ported by  pegs,  were  the  seats,  accommodating 
both  the  pupils  and  their  books.  Mr.  Gregory 
studied  besides  the  three  R’s  geography,  spell- 
ing and  grammar  and  gained  much  proficiency 
as  a speller  from  the  old  blue  back  speller. 
Just  when  he  should  have  been  doing  his 
best  work  in  school  war  came  on,  and  he 
quickly  exchanged  his  scholarly  activities  for 
those  of  a soldier  in  the  field. 

It  was  in  1863  that  he  joined  the  Confeder- 
ate service  in  Colonel  Barry’s  battalion,  Cap- 
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tain  Roland’s  company,  for  frontier  service. 
All  this  time  as  a soldier  was  spent  at  isolated 
frontier  posts,  helping  guard  the  settlements 
against  Indian  marauders.  He  was  a scout 
throughout  the  Red  River  region  of  Texas  and 
over  in  the  Indian  Nation,  but  never  engaged 
in  a single  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  When 
the  final  surrender  came  his  regiment  was  not 
far  from  old  Fort  Belknap.  There  being  no 
officers  present  to  disband  them  the  troops 
turned  themselves  loose  and  came  home  as  a 
disorganized  squad. 

The  military  chapter  of  his  experience  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  one  in  which  his  voca- 
tion was  as  a harvest  hand.  In  early  years 
Mr.  Gregory  had  no  superior  as  a wheat 
binder,  and  through  hard  work  his  proficiency 
made  the  job  attractive.  He  worked  at  har- 
vesting and  farming  in  Cooke  County  until 
1867,  when  he  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  his 
young  wife  and  accompanied  her  parents  to 
Arkansas.  They  located  on  the  border  line 
between  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  he  was 
identified  with  farming  in  that  rugged  region 
for  three  years. 

Then,  returning  to  Texas,  Mr.  Gregory 
made  a crop  in  Denton  County,  following 
which  he  returned  to  the  old  Gregory  settle- 
ment on  Clear  Creek  in  Cooke  County,  and 
since  then  has  been  a constant  factor  in  the 
agricultural  affairs  of  that  locality.  In  1867 
he  located  his  permanent  home  two  miles  north 
of  Hood.  His  contract  for  half  a section  of 
land  called  for  eighteen  dollars  an  acre  on 
ten  years  time  at  ten  per  cent  interest.  He 
worked  and  did  his  best  at  managing,  and 
although  good  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  were 
frequently  raised  prices  were  so  low  that  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  interest  paid 
and  support  his  family.  Many  years  later 
economic  conditions  improved,  but  he  turned 
over  his-  land  purchase  to  his  sons  and  saw 
them  reap  the  harvest  in  the  increased  price 
of  land  that  he  might  have  reaped  himself. 
However,  he  owned  a little  home  besides 
this,  as  well  as  a tract  of  a hundred  acres 
which  he  paid  for,  and  he  continued  active 
in  the  various  interests  of  a practical  farmer 
in  the  Hood  community  until  April  1,  1920, 
when  he  moved  to  Gainesville  and  purchased 
a modest  bungalow  home,  where  he  and  his 
faithful  wife  and  companion  of  more  than 
fifty  years  are  spending  their  days  in  peace 
and  quiet,  without  struggle  or  anxiety,  secure 
in  a measure  of  satisfaction  from  past  toils 
and  with  firm  faith  for  the  future. 


While  bringing  up  his  family  Mr.  Gregory 
was  much  concerned  in  matters  of  education, 
and  in  the  Hood  community  he  was  also 
identified  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  here  and  later  at  Myra.  He  has 
always  voted  for  the  democratic  candidate 
for  president. 

It  was  August  9,  1866,  in  Denton  County, 
that  Mr.  Gregory  and  Miss  Sarah  Strahan 
were  married.  Four  years  ago  they  quietly 
marked  the  celebration  of  their  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Mrs.  Gregory’s  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Eve  (Slagle)  Strahan,  who 
came  to  Texas  in  1850  from  near  Quincy, 
Illinois,  where  Mrs.  Gregory  was  born  Octo- 
ber 31,  1848.  The  early  years  of  her  child- 
hood were  spent  in  Lamar  County,  Texas, 
and  in  1860  the  Strahans  moved  into  Denton 
County.  In  1867  her  parents  moved  to  Wash- 
ington County,  Arkansas,  where  they  lived 
out  their  lives.  There  were  ten  Strahan  chil- 
dren, seven  reaching  mature  years,  named 
Benjamin,  Catherine,  Jane,  Malinda,  Lizzie 
Asenath,  Peter  and  Sarah.  The  son  Benjamin 
was  in  the  same  company  with  Mr.  Gregory 
in  Colonel  Barry’s  Battalion,  and  after  the 
war  spent  his  life  as  a farmer  and  stock  man 
in  Denton  County. 

While  Mr.  Gregory  never  acquired  wealth 
in  the  form  of  real  property,  he  contributed 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  bv  a large  fam- 
ily of  children,  and  in  providing  for  them 
he  fulfilled  the  chief  obligation  of  man.  A 
brief  record  of  his  children  is:  Mary  M.,  wife 
of  G.  W.  Lyles,  a farmer  and  resident  of 
Denton  County;  William  P.,  a resident  of 
Hall  County,  Texas ; Millie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  W.  A.  Hoskin,  of  Myra,  Texas;  Nannie, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Dosier,  of  Cooke  County ; Sam- 
uel, a farmer  near  Myra;  Alice,  wife  of  James 
Hood,  of  Canyon  City,  Texas;  Ola,  wife  of 
M.  L.  Gray,  of  Linn  County,  Texas;  Lula, 
wife  of  S.  A.  Moore,  of  Myra;  Joseph  Ben- 
jamin and  John,  both  in  the  Hood  commu- 
nity ; and  Ewing,  who  operates  the  old  Greg- 
ory homestead.  These  eleven  children  have 
presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  with  forty- 
nine  grandchildren  and  there  are  now  twelve 
great-grandchildren.  It  is  a remarkable  fam- 
ily and  on  Christmas  Day  of  1920,  at  the  old 
homestead,  forty-one  members  gathered  to- 
gether for  a dinner  and  holiday  celebration, 
in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gregory  were 
the  central  figures  of  honor. 

Sidney  B.  Norwood.  In  Cleburne  and 
Johnson  County  the  name  Norwood  in  recent 
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years  has  become  significant  of  a financial 
ability  upon  which  this  community  leans  for 
the  proper  security  and  management  of  bank- 
ing and  business  affairs.  Sidney  R.  Norwood 
has  lived  at  Cleburne  nearly  all  his  life  and 
is  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cleburne, 
the  oldest  banking  house  in  Johnson  County. 

This  bank  is  the  logical  and  historical  suc- 
cessor of  a private  bank  established  more  than 
forty  years  ago  and  conducted  successively 
by  the  firms  Heard,  Allen  & Barnes ; Heard, 
Allen  & Floore;  and  Heard,  Moss  & Floore. 
It  has  been  a bank  operating  under  a na- 
tional charter  since  1889.  It  was  started  with 
a capital  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
first  officers  being  S.  E.  Moss,  president ; W.  J. 
Hurley,  vice  president;  John  W.  Floore,  cash- 
ier; and  W.  J.  Rutledge,  assistant  cashier. 
The  second  president  was  W.  F.  Ramsey, 
chosen  in  1900,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Norwood.  The  second  cashier  was  E.  T. 
Kelley,  elected  in  1894,  succeeded  by  J.  S. 
Corley,  Corley  by  D.  E.  Waggoner,  and  Wag- 
goner by  Mr.  Norwood.  The  present  cashier 
is  J.  C.  Blakeney.  The  vice  president  is  J.  T. 
Faulkenbury,  and  the  directors  F.  D.  Dick- 
son, J.  T.  Faulkenbury,  W.  T.  Bradbury, 
John  T.  Jordan,  J.  C.  Blakeney  and  S.  B. 
Norwood.  In  1909  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  a hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  the  bank  has  a surplus  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars. 

S.  B.  Norwood  was  born  in  Kaufman 
County,  Texas,  August  3,  1877.  His  father, 
the  late  Peter  J.  Norwood,  was  a native  of 
Bledsoe  County,  Tennessee,  grew  up  on  a 
farm  and  acquired  a fair  education.  Of 
strong  southern  sentiments,  his  family  owning 
slaves,  he  joined  the  first  company  raised  in 
that  section  for  the  Confederate  Army.  He 
was  a private  in  the  cavalry  and  among  many 
historic  engagements  participated  at  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Though 
constantly  exposed  to  danger  and  hazard  he 
escaped  wounds  or  capture.  After  the  war 
he  tried  to  forget  the  past  and  did  not  even 
attend  reunions  of  his  old  comrades. 

From  Tennessee  Peter  J.  Norwood  moved 
to  Texas  about  1870,  being  then  a young  mar- 
ried man.  At  Tyler  he  established  a tanyard, 
an  industry  still  in  existence  there.  From 
Tyler  he  moved  to  Tarrant  County  and  con- 
ducted a dairy,  his  residence  being  located  on 
the  present  site  of  Armour  & Company’s  office 
in  North  Fort  Worth.  Leaving  Fort  Worth 
he  spent  about  a year  in  Kaufman  County, 
operating  a farm  and  stock  ranch,  and  then 


came  to  Cleburne,  where  he  was  active  in  the 
fire  insurance  and  loan  business  until  his  death 
January  26,  1900,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
He  was  essentially  a business  man,  took  lit- 
tle interest  in  politics  beyond  voting  as  a 
democrat  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Christian  Chuch  of  Cleburne  and  was 
also  affiliated  with  a number  of  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. Peter  Norwood  married  Ursie 
A.  Schoolfield,  also  a native  of  Bledsoe 
County,  Tennessee,  daughter  of  Patrick  H. 
Schoolfield,  a farmer  there.  Mrs.  Peter  Nor- 
wood is  still  living  at  Cleburne.  She  is  the 
mother  of  three  children : Lula  M.,  wife  of 
F.  P.  West,  president  of  the  Farmers  & Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Cleburne;  Sidney  Bivins  and 
Oscar  J.  of  Cleburne. 

Sidney  B.  Norwood  acquired  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Cleburne  public  schools,  and 
spent  three  months  in  Eastman’s  Business 
College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  On 
returning  home  he  began  his  association  with 
the  National  Bank  of  Cleburne  as  a col- 
lector, and  his  abilities  have  won  him  steady 
promotion  and  a service  that  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  successful  standing 
of  this  bank.  He  served  seven  years  as  cashier 
and  in  April,  1907,  was  elected  president  as 
the  successor  of  W.  F.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Norwood  has  been  peculiarly  success- 
ful as  a banker.  In  1906,  in  association  with 
Judge  W.  F.  Ramsey,  he  also  established  a 
private  bank  at  Riovista,  Texas.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  bought  out  his  partner  and  is 
now  president  of  the  bank,  O.  T.  Smyth  being 
cashier.  This  bank  has  a capital  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

When  Cleburne  has  needed  leadership  for 
community  projects  and  movements  of  general 
public  benefit  responsibility  has  usually  fallen 
on  Mr.  Norwood,  and  he  has  responded  with 
a willingness  and  with  an  energy  that  has 
achieved  noteworthy  success.  He  helped 
organize  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  on 
its  first  board  of  directors,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  raise  capital  for  the 
Citizens  Hotel  for  the  building  of  which  a 
contract  was  recently  let.  In  the  promotion 
of  a two  million  dollar  bond  issue  for  good 
roads  he  went  over  the  county  in  the  strenu- 
ous campaign  to  secure  a majority  approval 
for  the  issue,  and  derives  a great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  seeing  this  money  spent  in 
the  building  of  permanent  highways  over 
Johnson  County. 

In  Johnson  County  September  17,  1902, 
Mr.  Norwood  married  Miss  Emma  Randle, 
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who  was  born  in  Milan  County,  Texas,  June 
11,  1881,  daughter  of  George  D.  and  Emma 
(Cole)  Randle.  Her  parents  came  from  Ala- 
bama and  her  father  was  a merchant  at  Rock- 
dale, Texas,  and  later  at  Cleburne,  where  he 
died  in  1909.  Mrs.  Norwood  is  the  oldest 
of  seven  children,  the  others  being  Cole  T., 
Isabel,  wife  of  L.  G.  Carter,  Miss  Pattie,  Miss 
Marguerite,  George  B.  and  John  Randle.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norwood  have  two  children:  Judith 
is  a graduate  of  the  Cleburne  High  School 
with  the  class  of  1921,  and  Sidney  B.,  Jr.,  is 
in  the  sophomore  class  of  high  school. 

F.  Hannan  Dayton.  When  the  story  is 
fully  told  of  the  development  of  such  sec- 
tions of  Texas  as  Cooke  County,  proper 
credit  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  labors  and 
influence  of  such  men  as  F.  Hannan  Dayton 
of  Valley  View.  He  has  lived  here  nearly 
all  his  life,  and  while  his  father  was  a man 
of  much  prominence  Hannan  Dayton  started 
his  independent  career  relying  entirely  upon 
his  labor  and  individual  resources.  His  pros- 
perity has  been  achieved  by  many  successive 
years,  and  even  more  important  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  the  splendid  and  highly  pro- 
ductive farm  which  he  created  practically 
from  the  raw  land,  and  which  gives  added 
value  and  attractiveness  to  the  entire  rural 
community. 

Mr.  Dayton  was  born  at  Breckenridge,  Illi- 
nois, March  12,  1872,  and  was  a son  of  Dr. 
Aaron  O.  Dayton,  a pioneer  citizen  of  Cooke 
County,  whose  career  is  the  subject  of  more 
extensive  mention  elsewhere  in  this  publica- 
tion. Hannan  Dayton  was  in  his  sixth  year 
when  his  family  came  to  Cooke  County,  and 
his  first  lessons  were  learned  in  the  Downard 
schoolhouse  near  Valley  View.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  Valley  View  High  School  and  went 
to  Florida  with  the  family  and  lived  two  years 
in  Dade  City.  He  then  returned  to  Cooke 
County  and  with  his  educational  equipment 
taught  a term  in  the  Prairie  Grove  school. 
He  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a pedagogue 
permanently  and  his  teaching  merely  fur- 
nished him  a little  money  to  tide  him  over 
while  getting  his  bearings  for  other  work. 
Having  had  a farm  training,  he  determined  to 
make  agriculture  his  regular  vocation.  With 
'only  his  time  and  labor  he  began  on  the  home 
farm,  and  for  two  years  shared  crops  suc- 
cessfully with  his  father.  Then  as  a renter 
farmer  he  supplemented  his  efforts  for  two 
years  with  trading  horses,  cattle  and  other 
stock. 


He  became  an  individual  land  owner  when 
he  bought  a hundred  acres  of  the  old  Joshua 
Gorham  homestead,  one  of  the  interesting 
landmarks  of  the  locality.  He  paid  part  cash 
and  had  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  Just  prior  to  this  transaction  he 
had  married,  and  he  and  his  wife  began  house- 
keeping in  a modest  home  on  the  farm.  In 
subsequent  years  he  added  extensively  to  the 
improvements.  He  continued  general  farm- 
ing and  trading,  was  a shipper  for  several 
years  to  the  Kansas  City  markets,  and  later 
to  Fort  Worth,  and  his  business  expanded  in 
volume  until  he  became  one  of  the  large  ship- 
pers out  of  this  section  of  north  Texas.  A 
number  of  years  ago  his  operations  as  a stock 
dealer  met  reverses  that  swept  away  practi- 
cally all  his  capital.  He  had  credit  left,  and 
with  determination  set  about  to  build  up  his 
business,  and  began  dealing  in  stock  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever,  for  a time  riding  almost 
night  and  day  over  the  country.  He  repaid 
his  creditors  the  money  advanced  him  to  do 
business,  and  after  nine  years  of  struggle  out- 
rode the  storm  of  adversity. 

About  this  time  he  bought  a section  of  land 
in  Reagan  County  in  western  Texas.  This 
he  subsequently  exchanged  for  land  near  Val- 
ley View,  later  sold  that  farm,  and  then 
bought  the  place  where  he  now  lives.  He 
began  developing  here  the  unimproved  land, 
and  his  own  enterprise  has  been  responsible 
for  it  being  accounted  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantially improved  farms  of  the  community 
today.  These  improvements  include  a hand- 
some nine-room  brick  farm  residence,  with 
bath  and  other  modern  facilities,  a barn,  silo, 
a garage,  wash  house  and  smoke  house,  while 
a deep  well  provides  an  ample  supply  of  soft 
water  for  all  purposes.  Mr.  Dayton  has  a 
thoroughly  organized  farm  business.  He  fills 
his  silos  largely  with  the  sorghum  and  cane 
crops  grown  on  his  land.  He  feeds  about 
a hundred  cattle  and  sixty  sheep  each  winter, 
and  his  shipments  to  the  markets  are  now 
almost  entirely  his  own  stock.  His  crops  are 
produced  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
under  plow.  For  several  years  he  experi- 
mented with  alfalfa,  but  his  experiments  were 
not  satisfactory  and  he  abandoned  that  pop- 
ular legume. 

In  a public  way  his  efforts  outside  his  home 
and  farm  have  been  most  effectively  bestowed 
in  behalf  of  the  public  schools.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Cooke  County 
School  Board  since  its  organization.  This 
board  instituted  a policy  of  erecting  modern 
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school  houses  so  that  the  district  now  receives 
state  aid.  It  graded  the  rural  schools,  intro- 
duced modern  methods  of  teaching,  including 
manual  training,  and  has  accomplished  the 
organization  of  three  rural  high  schools. 

Near  Valley  View  September  22,  1897,  Mr. 
Dayton  married  Miss  Bertie  A.  Stevens.  She 
was  born  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  September  25, 
1875,  daughter  of  Isaac  W.  Stevens.  Her 
father  brought  his  family  to  Texas  in  1871 
and  established  his  home  five  miles  north- 
west of  Valley  View,  where  he  and  his  wife 
have  lived  for  half  a century.  Her  father 
was  reared  in  Indiana,  two  of  his  brothers 
were  Union  soldiers  in  the  Civil  war,  and  he 
has  been  a democratic  voter.  He  is  still 
actively  and  enthusiastically  engaged  in  poul- 
try raising.  The  five  children  reared  in  the 
Stevens  home  are  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Dayton,  Abner  W.,  one  of  the  very  successful 
farmers  of  Cooke  County,  Miss  Mary  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Speake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dayton  have  four  children: 
A.  Ogden,  Frances,  George  and  Greta.  Fran- 
ces is  teaching  while  continuing  her  own  edu- 
cation in  the  C.  O.  A.,  Denton,  Texas.  A. 
Ogden  Dayton  trained  as  a volunteer  for 
service  in  a Gainesville  Company  of  the 
National  Guard,  but  the  company  was  not 
called  in  active  duty  during  the  World  war. 
The  family  all  gave  their  active  support  to 
war  measures  and  Mr.  Dayton  was  on  a 
Liberty  Bond  sales  committee  and  much  Red 
Cross  work  was  done  in  the  home.  Mr.  Day- 
ton  is  a Democrat,  cast  his  first  vote  for  Mr. 
Bryan  and  supported  the  Nebraskan  two  times 
afterward,  and  has  voted  for  the  other  party 
candidate.  He  has  taken  three  degrees  in 
the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Valley  View  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

James  Ebert  Dayton  is  one  of  the  thor- 
oughly pracical  farmers,  a business  farmer, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  View  in  Cooke 
County.  His  career  shows  that  he  has  been 
aggressive,  self-reliant,  ready  to  face  adver- 
sities as  calmly  as  he  has  received  good  for- 
tune, and  is  a fine  type  of  the  sturdy  citizen- 
ship found  in  this  locality  of  North  Texas. 

He  is  a brother  of  George  W.  Dayton  of 
Gainesville,  and  a son  of  Dr.  Aaron  Ogden 
Dayton,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  prom- 
inent pioneer  characters  of  Cooke  County. 
Much  of  the  history  and  the  varied  experi- 
ences of  the  Dayton  family  in  Texas  and  else- 
where are  recounted  more  fully  elsewhere  in 
this  publication. 


James  Ebert  Dayton  was  born  near  Breck- 
enridge,  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  November 
21,  1869,  and  was  seven  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  came  to  Texas.  He  grew  up  in 
the  locality  around  Valley  View,  and  his  first 
lessons  were  learned  in  the  Downard  school 
near  that  village.  Later  he  attended  the 
Gainesville  High  School,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  accompanied  the  family  to  Dade  City, 
Florida,  where  he  finished  his  education  with 
a business  course.  He  then  began  teaching 
and  for  one  year  was  a teacher  in  Cooke 
County.  He  was  associated  with  the  family 
enterprise  in  the  orange  industry  in  Florida 
until  the  disastrous  freeze  of  about  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  devastated  practically  all  the 
orange  groves  of  that  state,  killing  some  trees 
that  were  sixty  years  old.  Following  that 
Mr.  Dayton  took  up  the  plumbing  business 
and  followed  that  trade  for  about  three  years, 
until  he  returned  to  Texas. 

Resuming  his  place  in  the  old  neighborhood, 
he  began  farming  and  stock  raising  and  con- 
tinued actively  so  until  1907.  During  the 
following  six  years  he  had  some  interesting 
experiences  in  southwest  Texas  in  the  district 
of  Schleicher  County.  He  did  some  farming 
there,  but  more  particularly  was  identified 
with  the  sheep  industry  and  stock  raising,  and 
his  business  was  attended  by  considerable  suc- 
cess. Since  then  he  has  lived  in  the  Valley 
View  section  of  Cooke  County.  His  farms 
are  three  miles  north  of  Valley  View,  another 
four  miles  east,  and  one  six  miles  east  of 
Gainesville.  He  still  raises  considerable  stock, 
ships  to  the  market  and  is  a grain  grower  on 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, feeding  all  his  crops  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Dayton  has  interested  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  citizenship.  For  seven  years  he  was 
trustee  of  the  Valley  View  School  District 
and  for  five  years  supervisor  of  the  road  dis- 
trict. He  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Grover  Cleveland  in  1892.  He  and  all  his 
family  were  intensely  interested  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  He  was  a member  of  the 
committee  for  World  war  work,  including  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Seven-in-one-drive,  and  carried  a large  share 
of  the  burden  of  promoting  bond  sales  in  his 
school  district,  of  which  he  was  trustee.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  committee  which  can- 
vassed the  rural  district  about  Valley  View  for 
sales  and  contributions  for  other  war  work. 
Mrs.  Dayton  was  one  of  the  leading  workers 
in  the  Valley  View  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  her  two  daughters  busily  applied  their 
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needles  in  knitting  work.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Dayton  is  a Master  Mason,  is  consul  com- 
mander of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at 
Valley  View,  andj  was  delegate  from  this 
camp  to  the  Waco  insurgent  meeting  to  pro- 
test against  some  of  the  actions  of  the  head 
camp. 

In  Cooke  County  February  12,  1902,  Mr. 
Dayton  married  Miss  Cora  Ethel  Nall.  She 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  November,  1880, 
and  was  brought  to  Texas  by  her  father, 
Richard  Nall.  Mrs.  Dayton  was  the  third  of 
nine  children,  and  the  others  are  Ernest,  Hu- 
bert, Dayton,  Arthur,  Lizzie,  wife  of  Elwood 
Barrett,  Sidney,  Warren  and  Bertha  wife  of 
Bart  Terrett.  Mrs.  Dayton  finished  her  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  The  two  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dayton  are  Ora  Ola  and 
Georgia  Corine. 

Isaac  Gregory,  with  his  father  and  other 
members  of  the  family,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  black  land  region  of  Cooke 
County.  One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  local  history  is  determining  the  special  influ- 
ences that  mold  and  make  a community  what 
it  is  as  a social,  religious,  educational  and 
business  environment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  forces  that  emanated  from 
the  Gregory  family  during  their  long  resi- 
dence in  Cooke  County.  While  they  moved 
to  the  county  primarily  to  acquire  fertile 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  among  their 
first  thoughts  were  the  church  and  school, 
and  for  fifty  years  they  have  upheld  all  the 
forces  for  good  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

The  head  and  leader  of  the  family  when 
it  came  to  Texas  was  Isaac  Gregory’s  father, 
Rev.  William  Gregory.  He  was  born  in  Nel- 
son County,  Kentucky,  in  November,  1820, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  went  to  live  with  a 
sister  in  Louisville.  In  those  years  he  had 
little  opportunity  to  attend  school.  As  a 
youth  he  became  a drayman,  hauling  goods 
to  and  from  the  river  boats. . As  a young  man 
in  Muhlenberg  County  he  was  converted,  and 
soon  afterwards  felt  the  call  to  preach.  Prep- 
aratory to  such  work  he  endeavored  to  make 
amends  for  his  lack  of  education.  Though 
married  and  with  children  of  his  own,  he 
attended  school  and  became  proficient  in 
English  grammar  and  other  lines  of  study. 
He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Muhlenberg 
County  and  in  after  life  the  ministry  was 
his  chief  work.  He  was  known  as  a pro- 
found student  and  thinker  on  theological  lines, 
for  a forcible  preacher,  and  as  a revivalist  he 


founded  and  built  up  many  successful  con- 
gregations. He  also  became  prominent  in  the 
administrative  sphere  of  the  church,  and  was 
frequently  a moderator  and  representative  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

In  early  life  he  was  not  a man  of  great 
physical  vigor,  and  his  move  to  Texas  was 
made  chiefly  to  benefit  his  health.  It  was  in 
1852  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Felix 
Grundy,  started  with  their  families  to  the 
Southwest,  traveling  from  Muhlenberg 
County,  Kentucky.  Their  first  settlement 
was  southeast  of  Sherman,  in  Grayson 
County,  where  they  were  near  both  wood 
and  water,  items  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  Kentucky.  They  developed  farms 
and  raised  grain  for  their  stock  and  fami- 
lies. There  was  not  a cotton  gin  in  that 
entire  region  of  the  state.  They  became 
familiar  with  Texas  lands  during  the  seven 
years  of  their  Grayson  County  residence,  and 
decided  that  the  black  land  belt  was  more 
fertile,  and  accordingly  disposed  of  their  in- 
terests in  Grayson  County  and  drove  on  West 
to  Cooke  County,  settling  in  what  has  since 
been  known  as  Gregory  Settlement. 

Here  William  Gregory  bought  lands  at  the 
cheap  prices  then  prevailing,  and  his  home, 
the  Allred  homestead,  was  the  first  farm 
house  erected  in  the  locality.  His  brother-in- 
law  had  land  adjoining,  and  the  two  pioneers 
spent  the  next  ten  years  of  their  lives  as 
neighbors  and  home  builders.  In  1868  Wil- 
liam Gregory  moved  to  Denton  County  and 
for  some  years  lived  near  Lewisville  in  the 
Flower  Mound  settlement,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  Next  he  went  to  Wise  County, 
near  Chico,  where  he  continued  his  church 
work  as  pastor,  and  where  he  performed  his 
last  act  of  service  for  the  church. 

Wherever  his  interests  as  a farmer  and 
minister  called  him  he  was  watchful  of  the 
moral  welfare.  He  abhorred  all  things  pro- 
fane, especially  profaning  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  said  that  he  spoke  to  a member  of  his 
church  who  then  represented  Denton  County 
in  the  Texas  Legislature,  requesting  that  he 
introduce  a bill  making  profane  language  on 
the  public  highways  of  Texas  an  offense,  and 
such  bill  was  introduced.  In  spite  of  frail 
health,  by  careful  living  his  years  were  pro- 
longed to  the  benefit  of  many  communities. 
He  kept  regular  hours,  practiced  temperance 
in  all  things  and  was  a bitter  foe  of  liquor. 
When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  was  staunch 
in  his  Union  sentiments,  and  he  and  Felix 
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Grundy  supported  the  Union  in  the  first  elec- 
tion held  upon  the  question  of  secession. 
Before  the  second  election  was  held  on  that 
subject  he  realized  nothing  could  keep  the 
state  true  to  its  allegiance,  and  he  told  Mr. 
Grundy  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  attend 
the  polls.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  cast 
his  ballot  as  a Democrat,  though  he  was  never 
a strong  partisan.  Rev.  William  Gregory 
lost  his  life  by  fire,  being  unable  to  save  him- 
self when  his  home  burned.  This  tragedy 
occurred  in  December,  1908,  when  he  was 
eighty-eight  years  of  age.  His  faithful  wife 
survived  him  until  January  13,  1915.  She 
was  then  nearly  ninety-five  years  of  age,  and 
they  had  been  married  seventy  years  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gregory.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Muhlenberg  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1838.  Her  maiden  name  was  Millie  Grundy. 
She  was  born  in  Indiana  about  1820,  and  was 
three  years  of  age  when  her  father,  William 
Grundy,  moved  from  Indiana  to  Kentucky. 
William  Grundy  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
a farmer  in  Muhlenberg  County.  He  was 
born  in  1785,  and  by  his  marriage  to  Ruth 
Osborne  had  the  following  children : Samuel, 
James,  Felix,  William,  Robert,  Garrett,  Abra- 
ham, Priscilla,  Letitia,  Millie,  Mary  Ellen  and 
Sallie  Ann. 

The  children  of  Rev.  William  Gregory  and 
wife  were:  Isaac;  Joseph,  of  Gainesville; 

Drusilla,  who  died  as  the  wife  of  W.  N.  Can- 
non ; Nancy,  wife  of  J.  C.  Griffis,  living  at 
Crafton,  Texas;  Mary,  who  was  married  to 
B.  F.  Donald  and  died  in  Denton  County ; 
Caroline,  wife  of  M.  F.  Carnes,  of  Chico, 
Texas;  Samuel,  of  Valley  View;  and  Laura, 
wife  of  Charles  Word,  of  Amarillo. 

While  his  achievements  and  experiences 
make  an  interesting  story  of  itself,  Isaac 
Gregory  has  in  many  ways  made  his  life 
conform  to  the  honored  example  of  his 
father.  He  was  about  eleven  years  old  when 
brought  to  Texas.  He  was  born  in  Muhlen- 
berg County,  Kentucky,  November  8,  1841. 
He  attended  school  in  Kentucky  and  finished 
his  education  in  the  log  school  houses  of  pio- 
neer Texas,  where  he  became  familiar  with 
the  dirt  floor  and  the  puncheon  floor  of  the 
old  time  schoolhouse,  and  sat  on  the  split  log 
benches  without  backs.  The  terms  of  such 
schools  were  short  and  the  teachers  inferior, 
but  as  he  did  not  complete  his  schooling  until 
after  his  service  in  the  Confederate  Army  he 
acquired  a fairly  complete  and  satisfactory 
education. 


He  had  about  reached  his  majority  when  he 
enlisted  in  February,  1862,  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  joining  Company  C of  Colonel 
McCord’s  regiment  of  Texas  Rangers.  The 
rendezvous  of  this  command  was  in  Montague 
County  on  Red  River.  Indian  raids  upon  the 
settlements  made  it  necessary  for  the  troops 
to  remain  on  the  frontier,  and  Mr.  Gregory 
was  never  in  the  great  theater  of  the  war 
between  the  North  and  South.  His  command 
was  stationed  near  Fort  Belknap  until  the 
final  surrender.  He  participated  in  several 
combats  with  hostile  Indians.  On  Christmas 
Day,  1863,  his  comrades  overtook  a band  of 
Comanches  on  Fish  Creek,  and  with  thirty- 
two  while  soldiers  against  a hundred  and 
sixty-five  Indians  there  was  waged  an  un- 
equal conflict  from  which  the  soldiers  had  to 
retire  as  best  they  could.  Again,  on  January 
8,  1865,  a band  of  Indians  on  Dove  Creek  in 
Tom  Green  County  was  attacked  by  McCord’s 
Rangers,  resulting  in  one  of  the  hottest  en- 
gagements in  frontier  annals.  After  several 
hours  of  fighting  the  soldiers  were  forced  to 
retreat  with  the  loss  of  several  men.  Mr. 
Gregory  was  in  that  battle  and  during  the 
campaign,  and  in  the  absence  of  beef,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  feast  on  the  carcasses  of  seven 
Spanish  ponies  killed. 

After  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Gregory  con- 
tinued in  the  frontier  service  as  member  of  a 
company  of  minute  men  and  was  subject  to 
call  at  various  times  when  the  community 
was  menaced  by  hostile  raids.  Indians  con- 
tinued their  stealing  and  killing  expeditions 
for  a number  of  years  and  Mr.  Gregory  was 
called  out  at  the  last  raid  made  on  the  settle- 
ment, in  October,  1878. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  serious  duties  of  a civilian  farmer  and 
in  the  community  where  he  had  grown  up. 
For  half  a century  he  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  and  stockmen  and  commu- 
nity builders  of  Cooke  County.  His  home 
is  nineteen  miles  southwest  of  Gainesville  and 
adjacent  to  Clear  Creek.  Here  he  has  created 
a farm  of  nearly  six  hundred  acres,  and  has 
almost  half  of  it  under  cultivation.  His  live- 
stock comprises  sheep,  horses  and  cattle.  Mr. 
Gregory  is  also  a director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Valley  View. 

As  a layman  Mr.  Gregory  has  been  one 
of  the  prominent  church  leaders  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Texas,  interested  not  only  in  his  home 
church  but  in  the  extension  of  church  build- 
ing elsewhere.  After  the  war  he  united  with 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and 
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served  as  elder  of  the  Mount  Olivet  Congre- 
gation, has  attended  Presbyteries  and  favored 
the  movement  to  unite  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  process  of 
that  consolidation  he  was  a delegate  from  his 
home  church  at  the  General  Assembly  at  Dal- 
las of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States.  For  many  years  he  has  been  devoted 
to  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  a 
splendid  Sabbath  School  in  his  locality.  The 
cause  of  public  education  has  always  been  an 
object  calling  for  his  best  endeavors.  He  has 
served  as  trustee  of  his  local  district.  Mr. 
Gregory  is  a democrat  and  singularly  enough 
is  also  a believer  in  protective  tariff  for  Amer- 
ican industries,  a belief  that  gives  him  a 
unique  distinction  among  the  old-line  demo- 
crats of  his  locality.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  has 
mastered  the  esoteric  work  of  the  order  and 
became  a teacher  of  Masonry  under  a cer- 
tificate from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas. 

On  November  8,  1866,  Isaac  Gregory  mar- 
ried in  Denton  County  Miss  Mary  E.  Copen- 
haver,  and  they  were  companions  in  home 
and  all  their  interests  for  more  than  forty 
years,  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gregory  on 
September  21,  1909.  She  was  born  in  St. 
Clair  Countv,  Missouri,  September  12,  1849, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Margaret  (Crig- 
ger)  Copenhaver.  The  Copenhaver  family 
came  to  Texas  about  1860.  Her  brother, 
Tohn  F.  Conenhaver,  is  now  a resident  of 
Texahoma,  Oklahbma.  In  the  declining  years 
of  his  life  Mr.  Gregory  is  comforted  by  the 
presence  of  both  children  and  grandchildren, 
a number  of  whom  still  live  in  his  home  com- 
munity. His  oldest  child  is  John  William,  a 
resident  of  Valiev  View.  James  F.  died  in 
the  Gregory  Settlement,  leaving  no  children. 
Martha  A.  is  the  wife  of  Tohn  Ratliff  and 
lives  near  Lone  Wolf,  Oklahoma.  Marga- 
ret T.  is  the  wife  of  W.  FI.  Davis,  of  Aran- 
sas Pass,  Texas.  Joseph  Edward,  a farmer 
on  the  old  homestead,  married  Daisv  Wag- 
goner and  has  three  children,  Richard,  Edith 
and  Lowell.  Laura  Belle  is  the  wife  of 
Luther  Atcheson.  of  Slidell,  Texas.  Robert 
Bruce  lives  at  Orland,  California.  Charles 
Monroe  has  his  home  at  Hood,  Texas. 
Thomas  J.  remains  a factor  on  the  home- 
stead farm.  Mary  Eunice  is  the  wife  of 
John  McFarland,  a farmer  on  the  Gregory 
estate.  Edna  Florence,  the  youngest,  is  the 
wife  of  Sam  Flint,  of  Cleburne,  Texas. 


John  W.  Roberson.  Young  men  who  think 
most  of  the  avenues  to  substantial  achieve- 
ment are  shut  off  to  them  may  read  some 
sound  lessons  and  find  encouragement  in  the 
career  of  John  W.  Roberson  of  Cooke  County, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  and  land 
owners  in  that  section  of  north  Texas.  Mr. 
Roberson,  when  a child,  was  given  the  name 
“Dick,”  and  is  everywhere  over  Cooke  County 
known  as  “Uncle  Dick”  Roberson.  He 
reached  this  part  of  North  Texas  forty-four 
years  ago  and  he  put  in  several  years  of  hard 
labor  before  he  was  able  to  acquire  a modest 
tract  of  even  the  cheap  land  of  that  day  and 
make  his  start  toward  a home  establishment. 
A remarkable  capacity  for  work,  good  man- 
agement and  an  unwavering  faith  in  the 
future  development  of  the  agricultural  lands 
of  Cooke  County  have  been  important  ele- 
ments in  his  unusual  success.  He  was  born 
in  Louden  County,  Tennessee,  February  9, 
1851.  His  great-grandfather  came  from  Ire- 
land, was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  founded 
the  family  in  Virginia.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  eighteen  sons  by  three  marriages.  He 
served  as  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His 
son,  Joseph  Roberson,  grandfather  of  the 
Cooke  County  farmer,  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  in  early  times  moved  to  Tennessee. 
He  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  estab- 
lished a home  on  Sweetwater  Creek  in  Sweet- 
water Valley  of  Tennessee  long  before  rail- 
roads were  built  in  that  country,  and  hauled 
his  surplus  products  to  market  for  long  dis- 
tances, taking  his  hogs  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Joseph  Roberson  married  Miss  Nancy  English. 
Their  four  children  were  Mike,  James,  Mar- 
tha, who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Robin- 
son, and  Mary,  who  married  Blount  Paul. 

James  Roberson  was  born  in  Tennessee  and 
spent  his  life  as  a farmer  in  Dry  Valley,  within 
two  miles  of  the  Tennessee  River.  He  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  for  president  in  1860. 
When  Tennessee  seceded  from  the  Union  he 
said  he  had  as  good  right  to  secede  from  the 
state  as  Tennessee  had  to  leave  the  Union, 
and  he  left  it  to  volunteer  his  services  with 
the  Union  Army.  He  and  his  oldest  son, 
William  Henry,  now  a resident  of  Era,  Texas, 
then  a youth  of  fifteen,  while  the  father  was 
forty  went  into  Kentucky  to  join  the  Fifth 
Tennessee  Infantry  as  privates.  James  Rob- 
erson was  a participant  in  many  battles,  one 
of  which  occurred  at  his  old  home.  He  and 
a few  comrades  who  had  returned  were  dis- 
covered by  Confederates,  were  surrounded, 
but  managed  to  stand  off  their  assailants,  who 
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finally  went  for  reinforcements,  thus  permit- 
ting the  Union  men  to  escape.  James  Rober- 
son was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  While  on 
that  march  he  was  stricken  with  the  smallpox, 
which  disabled  one  arm  and  left  him  a per- 
manent cripple.  He  remained  with  the  army 
until  honorably  discharged,  refusing  to  accept 
his  dismissal  as  a disabled  man.  The  war 
over  and  peace  restored,  he  resumed  farming 
in  Dry  Valley,  and  subsequently  built  a dis- 
tillery for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey.  James 
Roberson  was  born  in  1822  and  died  in  his 
home  locality  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
married  Miss  Lucinda  Robinson,  two  years 
his  junior.  Her  father,  Jack  Robinson,  was 
a farmer  of  Hawkins  County,  Tennessee,  and 
died  before  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Roberson  finally  came  to  Texas  and  spent  her 
last  years  among  her  children  near  Era,  where 
she  died  in  1905.  Her  children  were:  Wil- 
liam H.,  of  Era;  James  D.,  who  lives  at  the 
old  Roberson  home  near  Loudon,  Tennessee; 
John  Wesley;  Mary  Ann,  who  married  D.  N. 
Yeary,  and  died  at  Pilot  Point,  Texas;  Nancy 
J.,  wife  of  Wiley  Carson,  of  Era;  Joseph  M., 
who  is  with  his  brother  John  W. ; and  Thomas 
M.  whose  location  is  unknown. 

John  W.  Roberson  was  about  ten  years  of 
age  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  during  the 
troubled  times  that  followed  he  gained  little 
from  the  brief  terms  of  rural  school  main- 
tained in  his  section  of  the  state.  He  was 
past  his  majority  when  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation. As  a pay  scholar  he  swept  the  school- 
house  for  his  tuition,  and  by  other  efforts 
bought  his  books,  boarded  himself,  and  at  the 
close  of  school  had  a balance  of  five  dollars 
in  his  pocket.  Having  applied  himself  with 
a strong  purpose  to  his  studies  he  qualified 
as  a teacher  and  taught  in  a rural  district  for 
two  terms  at  thirty  dollars  a month.  He  was 
then  recommended  for  the  position  of  deputy 
sheriff,  and  Sheriff  Jo  Turner  appointed  him 
to  that  place.  He  served  a term,  was  then 
elected  constable  and  collector,  being  the 
choice  over  four  opponents,  and  polled  more 
votes  than  any  two  of  them.  He  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  very  popular  and  useful  citi- 
zens of  Loudon  County,  and  he  resigned  his 
office  there  to  come  to  Texas  in  the  interest 
of  Major  Rhea,  one  of  the  extensive  land 
owners  in  North  Texas.  For  Major  Rhea  he 
brought  a carload  of  mules  and  horses  to 
Texas,  having  his  fare  paid  for  the  trip.  He 
reached  Fort  Worth  August  14,  1877,  and 
was  seven  days  in  getting  his  stock  to  Valley 
View,  where  he  arrived  the  14th  of  Septem- 


ber. He  reached  Cooke  County  with  a cap- 
ital of  sixty  dollars,  and  paid  some  of  that  for 
a stove  installed  in  his  bachelor’s  hall.  He 
was  a stranger  to  the  whole  country,  and  he 
earned  his  first  dollar  in  the  state  as  a farm 
hand  for  Major  Rhea.  Subsequently  he 
worked  the  Major’s  farm  on  the  shares,  being 
furnished  a team  and  implements.  His  crop 
was  almost  a failure  the  first  year.  He  then 
bought  a team  on  time,  rented  land  from 
Major  Rhea,  and  the  little  log  cabin  where 
he  lived  as  a bachelor  was  the  one  that  old 
Bobbie  Wheelock  built  and  located  in  when 
he  came  to  the  country.  Mr.  Roberson  re- 
mained its  tenant  on  the  Rhea  land  for  three 
or  four  years.  On  leaving  Major  Rhea  he 
contracted  for  ninety  acres,  which  is  the  home- 
stead and  the  nucleus  of  his  present  extensive 
farm  holdings.  On  going  there  he  had  to 
erect  a small  box  house  as  a home  and  he 
also  finished  fencing  the  place. 

While  his  experience  had  not  been  alto- 
gether profitable,  Mr.  Roberson  regarded  him- 
self as  a fixture  in  Texas  and  about  that  time 
he  married  and  took  his  wife  into  the  two- 
room  house,  with  one  room  above,  a simple 
abode  which  nevertheless  was  about  as  good 
a home  as  could  be  found  in  the  locality  at 
the  time.  In  the  meantime  he  had  contracted 
a debt  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  to  pay  it 
he  began  raising  grain.  Cotton  also  took  a 
place  on  his  program,  and  from  year  to  year 
he  was  able  to  note  some  progress.  Even- 
tually he  paid  out  on  his  homestead,  but  at 
once  burdened  himself  with  the  purchase  of 
another  tract  of  land.  Mr.  Roberson  was  one 
of  the  few  men  in  his  locality  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  who  realized  the  future  of  the  rich 
black  soil.  He  expressed  his  belief  among 
the  neighbors  that  it  would  be  worth  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre.  He  was  laughed  at  for  this 
prediction,  and  was  offered  any  quantity  at 
that  price.  His  visions  of  the  future  did  not 
interfere  with  his  practical  program  of  rais- 
ing grain  and  cotton  and  live  stock.  His  sur- 
plus profits  were  always  invested  in  land,  and 
there  was  seldom  a time  when  he  was  not  in 
debt  for  additional  land  purchases.  His  pro- 
gram of  expansion  stopped  in  1918,  when  he 
believed  he  had  sufficient  for  all  his  needs. 
Five  dollars  an  acre  was  the  price  of  his  first 
purchase,  and  the  last  cost  him  a hundred  and 
ten  dollars  an  acre.  Thus  his  own  experience 
more  than  vindicated  his  early  prediction  of 
land  at  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

The  house  to  which  he  took  his  bride  is  still 
on  his  farm,  but  is  now  used  by  a tenant, 
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The  permanent  improvements,  residence  and 
other  buildings  for  family  use  were  erected 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Roberson  has 
been  a real  farmer,  has  invested  a large 
amount  of  capital  in  buildings,  and  has  pro- 
vided numerous  barns  for  his  stock.  His 
landed  estate  of  sixteen  hundred  acres  is 
divided  into  eleven  different  farms  and  fif- 
teen houses  now  provide  homes  for  his  family 
and  tenants.  His  success  as  a farmer  has 
been  remarkable.  Sheer  good  management 
and  almost  unexampled  industry  have  brought 
him  his  success  as  a land  owner  and  finan- 
cier, and  his  achievements  stand  out  conspic- 
uously among  those  of  the  early  settlers.  Mr. 
Roberson  was  for  a long  time  the  only  repub- 
lican who  voted  at  the  Era  precinct. 

January  8,  1881,  a little  more  than  three 
years  after  he  came  to  Cooke  County,  Mr. 
Roberson  married  Miss  Ada  Stephenson.  She 
was  born  in  England,  daughter  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  was  five  years  of  age  when 
the  family  crossed  the  Atlantic.  She  came  to 
Texas  from  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberson 
became  the  parents  of  twelve  children.  Most 
of  them  are  now  established  in  homes  of  their 
own  and  in  the  same  community  with  their 
parents,  while  there  are  fifteen  grandchildren 
to  represent  the  third  generation  of  the  family 
in  North  Texas.  Of  the  children  the  oldest 
is  Lucinda,  wife  of  Walter  Hudspeth,  and 
they  live  on  a farm  near  Era ; Isa  is  the  wife 
of  Clifford  Hudspeth,  and  their  farm  is  near 
the  Roberson  home;  Melissa  is  the  wife  of 
J.  B.  Sparkman,  of  the  same  locality;  James 
T.,  a young  farmer  with  his  father,  married 
Nellie  Underwood ; David  D.  lives  at  Spring- 
town,  Texas,  and  married  Minnie  Smith; 
Clara  is  the  wife  of  J.  G.  Roberson,  of  Era; 
Catherine  is  Mrs.  George  Kennedy,  of  Era ; 
Susie  is  the  wife  of  Ernest  Clements  and  lives 
on  one  of  the  Roberson  farms;  Ruby  is  a 
teacher  at  Miami,  Texas ; Lyda  is  a student  in 
the  State  Normal  College  at  Denton ; Henry 
is  completing  his  education  in  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege at  Decatur,  Texas;  and  Nannie,  the 
youngest,  is  still  attending  high  school  at  Era. 

Hernando  Mason  Russell.  Born  and 
reared  at  Pilot  Point,  Hernando  Mason  Rus- 
sell has  spent  long  years  of  successful  and 
progressive  identification  with  local  commer- 
cial affairs,  has  built  up  and  is  at  the  head 
of  a big  store  in  that  community,  and  has 
dutifully  accepted  various  opportunities  to  do 
his  part  as  a public  spirited  citizen. 
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The  founder  of  the  Russell  family  in  North 
Texas  was  his  father,  James  K.  P.  Russell, 
a native  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  who  ac- 
quired a fair  education  in  that  locality  of 
Southwestern  Missouri  before  coming  to 
Texas.  He  reached  this  state  before  the 
war,  and  from  Collin  County  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  in  service 
throughout  the  period  of  struggle  and  was 
a lieutenant  in  the  Infantry,  his  command  for 
the  most  part  operating  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  He  was  never  wounded  or  cap- 
tured. Soon  after  he  came  out  of  the  army 
he  moved  to  Pilot  Point,  and  for  a time  was 
engaged  in  the  horse  raising  industry  and 
later  for  a number  of  years  of  year  kept 
books  for  G.  W.  Davidson  & Co.  After 
expending  the  vigor  of  his  life  he  removed 
from  Pilot  Point  to  West  Texas  and  lived 
retired  at  Hereford,,  though  he  died  at  Pilot 
Point  in  1906,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Pilot  Point, 
and  his  wife,  who  survived  him  a few  years 
and  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
was  laid  beside  him.  She  was  Josie  Flow,  a 
well  remembered  pioneer  woman  of  this 
locality.  She  was  liberally  educated  under 
the  instruction  of  old  Doctor  Learned  of 
Ozark,  Missouri.  She  taught  the  first  school 
ever  held  at  Emmerson  Chapel,  near  Pilot 
Point,  and  continued  teaching  five  years  in 
Texas,  after  which  she  gave  her  time  and  en- 
ergies to  her  home  and  children.  She  and 
her  husband  were  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  he  was  a democrat,  a member  of 
the  Home  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  very  active  as  a Mason.  Their  children 
were : Hernando  Mason ; Ida,  who  died  at 
Hereford  as  Mrs.  L.  Gough ; Alice,  of  Sher- 
man, Texas,  wife  of  T.  E.  Goff;  Tames  N., 
in  the  oil  business  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma; 
Dollie  May,  who  died  at  Sherman,  the  wife 
of  John  L.  Scott;  Birdie  L.,  of  Dallas,  wife 
of  L.  S.  Lacey;  and  Maude,  wife  of  A.  W. 
Morris,  of  Pilot  Point. 

Hernando  Mason  Russell  was  born  at  Pilot 
Point  September  1,  1865,  and  his  early  instruc- 
tion was  in  a private  school  conducted  by 
“Uncle  George”  Davidson.  He  finished  his 
education  in  old  Franklin  College,  and  when 
he  abandoned  his  studies  there  he  became  a 
clerk  for  G.  W.  Davidson  & Company  in 
their  general  store  at  Pilot  Point.  He  was 
with  this  old  established  concern  for  eighteen 
years,  continuing  when  the  Davidson  inter- 
ests were  sold  to  W.  S.  McShan,  and  later 
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under  L.  L.  Bryan  for  two  years  was  buyer 
and  salesman. 

Mr.  Russell  engaged  in  business  independ- 
ently in  1897,  when  he  bought  out  the  firm  of 
Hearn  & Wilson,  continuing  the  business  as 
Ru-sell  Brothers  & Cooper.  Their  store  was 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Russell  store. 
When  Mr.  Russell  bought  out  his  partners 
he  gave  it  the  name  under  which  it  is  now 
conducted,  H.  M.  Russell  & Company.  This 
is  a high  class  dry  goods  store,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  partnership  Mr.  Rus- 
sell and  his  associates  had  a stock  valued  at 
eight  thousand  dollars,  on  which  they  paid 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  cash  and  paid  out 
the  remainder  during  the  first  year  of  busi- 
ness. There  has  been  a steady  growth  and 
enlargement  in  successive  years,  and  the  aver- 
age stock  now  carried  is  rated  at  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  first  building  of  the 
firm  was  25x70  feet  and  later  they  erected 
the  present  store,  52x100  feet,  with  plate 
glass  front,  modern  fixtures  throughout,  the 
rear  of  the  store  being  double-decked,  with  a 
millinery  department  on  the  second  floor  and 
a basement  for  carrying  reserve  stock. 

This  great  and  prosperous  business  has  not 
demanded  all  of  Mr.  Russell’s  time  and  ener- 
gies. He  has  been  a dealer  in  farm  lands, 
has  carried  out  some  farm  improvements,  and 
has  given  the  strength  of  his  influence  to 
improved  livestock  and  grain  seed.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  local  school 
board  for  twenty-five  years,  and  gave  his  com- 
plete influence  to  the  establishment  of  a free 
public  school  system,  against  which  there  was 
mu~h  opposition.  He  adopted  this  attitude 
long  before  he  had  children  of  his  own  to 
be  educated.  He  also  encouraged  the  second 
incorporation  of  Pilot  Point,  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  subse- 
quently served  four  years  as  mayor.  His 
administration  was  characterized  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a fire  department  that  saved  the 
people  thousands  of  dollars  and  lowered  insur- 
ance rates,  and  he  has  helped  maintain  and 
give  new  equipment  so  as  to  render  the  serv- 
ive  adequate  for  a town  of  this  size. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Russell  has  been  affil- 
iated with  the  Masonic  Order,  is  a past  master 
of  Pilot  Point  Lodge  No.  270,  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  belongs 
to  the  Knights  Templar  Commandery  at  Den- 
ton and  the  Shrine  at  Fort  Worth.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  Christian  Church  and  Sunday  School. 
In  politics  he  is  a democrat  and  has  always 


possessed  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
cast  his  first  vote  for  prohibition  and  has  done 
everything  he  could  to  extend  the  area  of 
prohibition  over  the  state  and  nation. 

At  Pilot  Point  in  July,  1898,  Mr.  Russell 
married  Miss  Agnes  N.  Holford.  She  was 
born  at  Pilot  Point  in  1874,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Willis  and  Mary  (Taylor)  Holford. 
Her  father  came  from  Tennessee  to  North 
Texas  in  pioneer  times  and  represented 
Grayson  County  in  the  Texas  Legislature 
before  moving  to  Denton  County.  He  was  a 
democrat  and  leader  in  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  died  at  Pilot  Point  about 
1901.  Mrs.  Russell  had  an  older  brother, 
Monroe,  who  died  at  Pilot  Point.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  have  three  sons:  James  Hol- 
ford, Hernando  M.,  Jr.,  and  William  Norris. 
The  youngest  is  in  the  grammar  school  at 
Pilot  Point.  The  oldest  is  a graduate  of  high 
school,  of  the  Terrell  School  for  Boys  at 
Dallas,  and  spent  three  and  a half  years  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  but  married  six 
months  before  graduation  and  is  now  actively 
associated  with  his  father  in  business.  He 
was  attending  the  Officers  Training  Camp  at 
Waco  when  the  war  ended.  His  wife  was 
formerly  Miss  Ava  Lee  Mars,  of  Fort  Worth. 
The  second  son,  H.  M.,  Jr.,  is  a graduate  of 
the  Pilot  Point  High  School,  spent  one  year 
in  the  Terrell  School  for  Boys  at  Dallas,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  in 
1921,  having  been  prominent  in  University 
athletics.  He  is  now  associated  with  the 
Guaranty  State  and  Trust  Company,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Will  D.  Burks.  A lawyer,  former  mayor, 
and  a citizen  with  a long  record  of  participa- 
tion in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  Pilot 
Point,  Will  D.  Burks  represents  an  old  and 
honored  name  that  has  been  in  Denton 
County  more  than  half  a century. 

He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Doric  B.  Burks,  who  was 
a native  of  Alabama,  a man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  shortly  after  graduating  in  medicine 
at  the  Louisville  Medical  College  came  out  to 
Texas  and  began  practice  at  Clarksville  about 
1860.  The  war  coming  on  soon  afterward, 
he  joined  the  11th  Texas  Infantry  as  a pri- 
vate in  a company  raised  at  Clarksville  by 
his  uncle,  John  Burks,  who  subsequently  be- 
came colonel  of  the  regiment.  When  the  reg- 
iment reached  the  battlefront  and  began  fight- 
ing, with  a growing  list  of  wounded,  Dr. 
Burks  was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of  the 
hospital,  and  finished  his  four  years  in  the 
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army  as  a surgeon.  Once  while  carrying  on 
his  surgical  duty  on  the  battlefield  a spent 
minie  ball  struck  him  on  the  left  breast,  and 
but  for  a little  memorandum  book  he  carried 
he  would  probably  have  lost  his  life.  This 
sacred  book  is  still  preserved  by  his  widow. 
He  had  married  about  the  time  the  war  began, 
and  after  his  assignment  to  duty  as  a surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  Mrs.  Burks  joined 
him  and  was  his  helpful  assistant  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  After  peace  was 
restored  they  returned  to  the  birthplace  of 
Mrs.  Burks  at  Dalby  Springs  in  Bowie  County 
and  about  1866  they  came  to  Pilot  Point, 
where  Mrs.  Burks’  brother  had  left  her  three 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Thus  they  established 
their  home  on  a tract  of  land  that  is  now 
largely  covered  by  the  north  part  of  Pilot 
Point,  and  the  home  of  the  Burks  was  on 
this  land  for  many  years.  Later  Doctor 
Burks  took  up  his  medical  practice  and  made 
his  rounds,  dutifully  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  profession  until  his  death  in  1876, 
when  only  forty-two.  Exposure  while  in  the 
army  and  a continuance  of  hard  service  after 
he  located  at  Pilot  Point  brought  on  the  ill- 
ness which  caused  his  early  death. 

Doctor  Burks  proved  himself  not  only  a 
benefit  to  his  locality  as  a physician  but  also 
in  every  other  matter  that  benefited  the  com- 
munity. He  was  a druggist,  his  store  being 
located  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  First 
State  Bank.  He  was  a law  and  order  man, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all 
the  rival  factions  of  Pilot  Point  in  the  early 
days.  On  one  occasion,  on  Sunday,  while 
returning  to  his  store,  he  found  two  armed 
parties,  each  about  eight  strong,  lined  up  on 
two  sides  of  the  Public  Square,  waiting  for 
the  signal  for  starting  hostilities.  He  opened 
his  store  door  and  one  party  rushed  in  to 
secure  protection.  Doctor  Burks  immedi- 
ately interposed  his  influence  with  both  sides 
and  averted  a conflict.  It  was  his  disposition 
to  be  a peacemaker  among  quarrelsome  citi- 
zens, and  whatever  part  he  played  in  behalf 
of  the  community  this  phase  of  his  influence 
stands  out  prominently.  He  held  no  public 
office,  was  a democrat,  a member  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  and  active  in 
the  Masonic  Order. 

Dr.  Burks  married,  at  Dalby  Springs,  Sal- 
lie  S.  Boothe.  Her  father  came  to  Texas 
while  it  was  a province  of  Mexico,  took  part 
in  the  war  for  Texas  independence,  and  later 
settled  at  Dalby  Springs,  Bowie  County, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 


• ninety-four.  He  was  a farmer,  and  his  old 
homestead  still  stands  as  a landmark  in  Bowie 
County.  Of  his  twelve  children  Mrs.  Burks 
was  the  youngest,  and  her  own  children  were 
four  in  number,  two  of  whom  are  now  living, 
Will  D.  and  Joe  B.,  the  latter  being  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
of  Pilot  Point. 

Will  D.  Burks  was  born  at  Pilot  Point 
November  25,  1868,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
on  the  townsite.  He  finished  the  work  of 
the  local  schools,  spent  two  years  in  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  and 
began  the  study  of  law  at  Pilot  Point,  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Gouch,  who  is  remembered  as 
having  lived  here  a few  years  before  moving 
to  Missouri.  Mr.  Burks  abandoned  his  study 
before  qualifying  for  the  bar  and  for  two 
years  was  a bookkeeper.  In  the  meantime  he 
married  and  subsequently  determined  to  fol- 
low out  his  original  idea  of  a profession,  and 
in  order  to  provide  a living  for  himself  and 
family  in  the  interim  he  sought  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  elected  and  served 
four  years,  an  experience  of  great  benefit  to 
him  in  his  subsequent  career.  None  of  his 
decisions  as  justice  of  the  peace  were  ever 
appealed  to  a higher  court.  Before  the  end 
of  his  official  term  he  was  admitted  on  exam- 
ination in  May,  1903,  and  in  November,  1904, 
retired  from  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
and  began  the  regular  practice  of  law,  a work 
in  which  he  has  continued  and  in  which  he 
has  won  success  and  honor. 

Mr.  Burks  has  been  city  attorney  and  in 
April,  1912,  was  elected  mayor  to  succeed 
Mayor  S.  I.  Newton.  He  was  the  third  mayor 
of  the  town.  During  his  administration  the 
first  bond  issue  was  carried  providing  for  the 
improvement  of  streets,  and  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  Public  Square  were  made  passable 
and  improved  out  toward  the  limits.  During 
his  administration  another  bond  issue  was 
effected  to  provide  a waterworks  system, 
which  was  built  after  he  retired  from  office. 

As  a citizen  Mr.  Burks  has  taken  an  inter- 
est in  the  community  welfare  in  every  way, 
has  aided  the  public  schools,  and  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  for  a number  of  years  secretary  of 
the  Masonic  lodge  and  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow 
and  Woodman  of  the  World. 

At  Pilot  Point,  October  24,  1897,  Mr.  Burks 
married  Miss  Georgie  Morrison,  a native  of 
Denton  County.  Her  father,  George  Morri- 
son, was  a Kentuckian,  and  died  at  Parvin 
in  Denton  County  when  his  daughter  Georgie 
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was  an  infant.  She  was  born  at  Parvin 
October  23,  1879,  and  the  other  child  of  her 
father  was  Fannie,  now  living  at  Dallas, 
widow  of  E.  H.  Smith.  Her  mother  died  at 
Denton  as  the  wife  of  S.  I.  King,  and  by  that 
marriage  had  two  other  daughters : Hattie, 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Davis,  of  Amarillo,  Texas;  and 
Johnnie,  wife  of  C.  Frank  Lockridge,  of  Iowa 
Park,  Texas. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burks  are: 
Will  D.,  Jr.,  Charles  O.,  Edwin  Morrison, 
Joseph  L.,  Lalla  Frances,  Elizabeth  and 
George  Boothe.  Will  D.,  Jr.,  is  secretary  of 
the  local  Retail  Merchants  Association  of 
Pilot  Point.  While  Mr.  Burks  had  no  son 
old  enough  to  take  part  in  the  World  war 
as  a soldier,  he  and  his  family  were  patriot- 
ically associated  with  all  local  movements. 
He  served  as  local  food  administrator,  assisted 
in  the  success  of  Liberty  Bond  and  other 
drives,  was  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
and  for  weeks  gave  all  his  time  to  service 
men  in  filling  out  their  questionaires.  His 
office  was  one  of  the  busy  centers  of  busy 
thought  and  activity  in  Pilot  Point  during 
the  war. 

Howard  Bennette  is  secretary  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  & Gas  Association,  Texas- 
Louisiana  division,  with  headquarters  at  Dal- 
las. A brief  account  of  the  history  of  this 
association  has  a very  appropriate  place  in 
the  history  of  North  and  West  Texas  in 
general. 

The  Mid-Continent  Oil  & Gas  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in 
October,  1917.  The  association  is  strictly  a 
business  organization  of  oil  men  for  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  in  the  Mid-Continent  field,  and  serves 
as  an  agency  furnishing  those  engaged  in  the 
business  an  opportunity  for  concerted,  harmo- 
nious expression  and  action — an  opportunity 
to  co-operate  in  the  regulation  of  the  indus- 
try’s own  problems,  large  and  small.  Legis- 
lative and  administrative  bodies  contain  few 
members  who  have  any  technical  knowledge 
of  the  oil  industry,  and  the  association,  there- 
fore, undertakes  to  furnish  individual  mem- 
bers and  committees  with  statistics  and  infor- 
mation that  would  permit  just  and  equitable 
framing  and  administration  of  laws. 

It  secured  an  adequate  depletion  allowance 
based  on  valuation  within  thirty  days  after 
discovery.  Also  a revision  of  Articles  220 
and  221  of  Regulations  45,  by  which  the  scope 
and  effect  of  the  depletion  provision  was  lib- 


eralized and  made  applicable  to  a vastly 
greater  number  of  producers.  This  provi- 
sion applies  not  only  to  the  producer  but  to 
the  royalty  owner  also. 

It  secured  the  enactment  of  Sections  211 
and  337,  which  provide  for  a twenty  per  cent 
limitation  of  super  taxes  in  case  of  a sale  of 
oil  production  properties  discovered  by  the 
taxpayer. 

It  co-operated  in  securing  a modification 
of  Circular  B L C 180  relating  to  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  Casinghead  gasoline,  and 
secured  an  agreement  as  to  a method  of  val- 
uing Casinghead  gas  contracts  for  invested 
capital  and  depletion  purposes. 

The  Association  offers  a standing  reward 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  any  person  stealing  from  a lease 
or  from  the  premises  of  a member  of  the 
Association.  This  reward  has  been  paid  in 
a number  of  instances. 

It  co-operated  in  inducing  the  National 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  issue  instructions 
accepting  oil  paper  as  security  for  loans  in 
all  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

It  took  the  initiative  in  calling  a national 
conference  of  all  lines  of  business  with  a 
view  of  devising  a more  equitable  system  of 
taxation  for  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
new  revenue  legislation  now  pending  reflects 
to  a great  extent  the  recommendations  of 
those  conferences. 

It  maintains  a statistical  department  which 
not  only  collects  and  records  information  but 
makes  a specialty  of  analyzing  the  mass  of 
data  collected,  reducing  it  to  serviceable,  prac- 
tical value  and  passing  it  on  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  in  the  form  of  a “Barom- 
eter of  the  Oil  Industry,”  which  shows  at  a 
glance  the  relative  trend  of  production  and 
consumption. 

These  “Barometers”  and  bulletins  contain- 
ing timely  suggestions  and  information  on 
many  matters  also  summarized  outlines  and 
interpretations  of  recent  laws,  and  department 
rulings  are  issued  and  mailed  to  all  members 
frequently. 

It  maintains  a tax  service,  free  to  members, 
whereby  personal  advice  and  information  may 
be  obtained  as  to  the  application  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Federal  Tax  Laws  as  they 
affect  any  personal  transaction. 

In  the  point  of  membership  the  Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil  & Gas  Association  is  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It 
covers  the  largest  light  oil  producing  area  in 
the  United  States.  On  its  committees  are 
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many  of  the  greatest  men  the  oil  industry  has 
ever  known — men  of  great  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

The  concerted  efforts  of  these  men,  when 
the  interests  of  the  industry  demand  it,  result 
in  the  compilation  of  manuals,  briefs  and 
arguments  of  superior  value — in  accomplish- 
ments impossible  to  individual  agents  or 
agencies. 


In  1918  the  by-laws  of  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil  & Gas  Association  was  amended  in 
such  a way  as  to  authorize  the  formation  of 
divisional  organizations,  and  accordingly  the 
Texas-Louisiana  division  was  formed,  likewise 
the  Kansas-Oklahoma  division.  These  divi- 
sions handle  matters  of  a purely  local  nature 
arising  within  their  jurisdiction,  while  the  par- 
ent association  at  Tulsa  handles  Federal  mat- 
ters exclusively. 

A great  deal  of  constructive  work  has  been 
performed  by  the  Texas-Louisiana  division, 
and  its  activities  have  never  been  dictated  by 
purely  selfish  or  monetary  motives.  It  has 
given  its  thorough  cooperation  and  support  to 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  applicable  to 
the  industry  and  particularly  the  conservation 
law,  and  in  this  respect  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  oil  and  gas  department  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

Frank  Cullinan,  President Dallas,  Texas 

W.  M.  Massie,  Treasurer.  .Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Howard  Bennette,  Secretary ...  Dallas,  Texas 

J.  D.  Collett Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  J.  Morlang Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  B.  Pvron Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

T.  B.  Hoffer Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  M.  Harrison Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Louis  J.  Wortham Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr Dallas,  Texas 

Roy  B.  Jones Dallas,  Texas 

W.  H.  Francis Dallas,  Texas 

J.  Edgar  Pew Dallas,  Texas 

Frank  M.  Smith Dallas,  Texas 

G.  Clint  Wood Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

C.  H.  Clark Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

J.  A.  Kemp Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

J.  L.  McMahon Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

C.  M.  Caldwell Breckenridge,  Texas 

W.  H.  Fuqua Amarillo,  Texas 

Wm.  B.  Sutton Eastland,  Texas 

S.  P.  Farish Cisco,  Texas 

W.  K.  Gordon Thurber,  Texas 

M.  H.  Hagaman Ranger,  Texas 

E.  S.  Graham Graham,  Texas 

C.  D.  Keen Shreveport,  La. 


C.  K.  Clarke Shreveport,  La. 

E.  R.  Ratcliff Shreveport,  La. 

D.  C.  Richardson Shreveport,  La. 

Walter  D.  Cline Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mr.  Bennette,  as  secretary,  has  important 
responsibilities  in  carrying  out  the  program 
of  these  various  activities.  He  is  a native 
Texan,  born  at  Flatonia  in  Fayette  County, 
January  14,  1890,  son  of  J.  O.  H.  and  Molly 
(Honts)  Bennette.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Conroe,  and  acquired  his 
higher  education  and  law  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Mr.  Bennette  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  January,  1909,  and  for  six  years 
practiced  at  Conroe,  county  seat  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  He  was  elected  and  served 
as  city  attorney  two  years,  was  elected  and 
sat  as  a member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Legisla- 
ture from  his  district,  embracing  Grimes  and 
Montgomery  counties ; was  nominated  by  the 
democratic  party  for  the  Thirty-sixth  Legis- 
lature, but  declined  the  nomination.  On 
November  15,  1918,  Mr.  Bennette  became  a 
member  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Sun 
Company  at  Dallas.  Lie  resigned  June  14, 
1919,  to  become  secretary  of  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil  & Gas  Association,  Texas-Louisiana 
Division. 

Mr.  Bennette  is  a past  master  of  Conroe 
Lodge  No.  748,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  is  now  affiliated  with  Washing- 
ton Lodge  No.  1117,  Dallas  Chapter  No.  47, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  Dallas  Commandery  No. 
6,  Knights  Templar,  Dallas  Council  No.  18, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  is  a member 
of  Hella  Temple.  He  married  Miss  Carrie 
Pauline  Prestwood  April  22,  1913.  Her 

father  was  for  many  years  county  clerk  of 
Grimes  County,  Texas.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Audrey  Pauline  Bennette. 

Will  W.  Leverett  is  a native  Texan  who 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  printing  trade 
when  a youth,  and  has  never  for  any  impor- 
tant length  of  time  been  separated  from  the 
interests  of  a printing  shop  and  a newspaper. 
He  has  been  a resident  of  Gainesville  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  is  editor  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Gainesville  Signal. 

Mr.  Leverett  was  born  in  a country  home 
near  Austin  in  Travis  County  June  4,  1874. 
The  family  name  is  of  French  origin.  It 
was  introduced  to  this  country  following  the 
American  Revolution  and  was  originally 
spelled  Leverette.  The  grandfather  of  the 
Gainesville  editor  was  James  D.  Leverett,  for 
many  years  a planter  at  Macon,  Georgia.  His 
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son,  William  P.  Leverett,  was  reared  in  that 
state,  entered  a Georgia  regiment  at  the  time 
of  the  war  between  the  states,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  service  was  with  Lee’s 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  participating  in 
many  historic  combats.  He  was  wounded  at 
Gettysburg  and  later  rejoined  his  command 
and  surrendered  at  Appomattox  in  April, 
1865.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Texas,  and  was  identified  with  this 
state  until  his  death  in  January,  1913,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  Confederate  Veterans  meetings  and  sel- 
dom missed  a reunion.  He  had  no  time  for 
politics,  but  was  a devout  Presbyterian  and 
a strong  friend  of  Masonry.  He  married 
Amanda  Wilson,  who  was  born  near  Macon, 
Georgia,  and  is  still  living  at  Gainesville. 
Their  children  are:  James  D.,  of  Fort  Worth; 
Mary  Frances,  wife  of  J.  P.  Meek,  of  Lampa- 
sas, Texas;  Will  W. ; Guy,  of  Wortham, 
Texas;  and  Walter,  of  Arlington,  Texas. 

Will  W.  Leverett  attended  public  schools 
in  Travis  County  and  learned  the.  printers’ 
trade  in  Georgetown,  Texas.  Later  he  at- 
tended commercial  colleges  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Forth  Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Lever- 
ett on  coming  to  Gainesville  in  1900  began  his 
career  as  a printer  here  in  the  office  of  the 
Daily  Register,  edited  and  published  so  long 
by  J.  T.  Leonard.  He  was  with  that  paper 
six  years  and  then  became  editor  of  the  Signal, 
owned  and  conducted  by  B.  F.  Mitchell,  now 
the  Gainesville  postmaster.  In  1912  Mr.  Lev- 
erett became  owner  by  purchase  of  the  Signal 
office  and  plant  and  had  associated  with  him 
as  a partner  Albert  E.  Herman,  and  in  1920 
they  sold  a third  interest  to  Fred  D.  Hender- 
son. The  publishing  firm  is  now  Leverett, 
Herman  & Henderson. 

The  Signal  was  founded  by  H.  D.  Cadwell 
in  1888  as  a Populist  weekly.  It  has  been 
issued  once  a week  for  over  thirty  years,  but 
its  politics  has  been  democratic  for  a quarter 
of  a century.  It  has  been  issued  as  a seven- 
column  quarto,  and  its  columns  are  devoted 
largely  to  farm  news  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  it  is  essentially  an  agricultural  paper 
and  correspondingly  esteemed  throughout 
Cooke  and  surrounding  counties.  The  Signal 
in  the  campaign  for  governor  in  1920  was  a 
partisan  of  Ewing  Thomason  for  that  office, 
but  after  he  failed  of  the  nomination  the  paper 
took  no  further  active  part  in  the  campaign. 

During  his  service  as  editor,  before  he  be- 
came one  of  the  owners  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Leverett  was  city  auditor  four  years  and 


judge  of  the  Corporation  Court  a like  period. 
He  has  been  an  interested  worker  in  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  has  attended  a number  of  con- 
ventions, including  those  at  Houston  and 
San  Antonio,  when  Governor  Colquitt  was 
nominated,  and  the  Dallas  convention,  where, 
as  a delegate,  he  helped  name  James  E.  Fer- 
guson as  a candidate  for  governor.  He  was 
an  original  Wilson  man  for  president,  sup- 
ported the  second  Wilson  campaign  as  warmly 
as  he  did  the  first,  and  regards  Mr.  Wilson 
as  one  of  the  ablest  presidents  the  country 
has  ever  had.  Mr.  Leverett  takes  much  pride 
in  the  ardent  support  he  has  always  given 
Joseph  W.  Bailey  in  his  political  aspirations, 
and  for  four  years  was  president  of  the  local 
Bailey  Club. 

Mr.  Leverett  figured  prominently  in  Gaines- 
ville’s local  war  record.  He  was  food  com- 
missioner of  Cooke  County,  was  one  of  the 
Four  Minute  speakers,  and  for  a time  chair- 
man of  the  County  Council  of  Defense.  He 
and  Mrs.  Leverett  were  officially  and  person- 
ally identified  with  all  branches  of  Red  Cross 
work  and  made  speeches  all  over  the  county 
in  the  interests  of  this  war  auxiliary.  Mr. 
Leverett  is  a past  consul  of  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  a member  of  the  Maccabees. 

At  Ennis,  Texas,  January  7,  1901,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Maggie  Kirkpatrick,  a native  of  that 
county  and  daughter  of  an  old  settler  there. 
Mrs.  Leverett  was  liberally  educated  and  is 
a graduate  of  Patterson  Institute  of  Hillsboro 
and  for  several  years  before  her  marriage 
was  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  central 
Texas.  She  is  the  older  of  two  daughters, 
her  sister  being  Mrs.  A.  M.  Anderson  of 
Hillsboro. 

P.  Walter  Brown  has  been  a member  of 
the  Texas  bar  for  over  thirty  years.  He 
entered  his  chosen  profession  without  being 
able  to  command  any  influential  connections 
beyond  the  power  of  his  individual  abilities 
to  attract,  and  his  substantial  value  as  a coun- 
selor has  brought  him  increasing  recognition 
in  the  bars  of  the  several  cities  where  he  has 
practiced.  Mr.  Brown  for  the  past  six  years' 
has  been  an  honored  resident  and  attorney  at 
Fort  Worth. 

His  father,  W.  P.  Brown,  was  born  in 
Georgia  in  1829,  and  as  a youth  accompanied 
the  family  to  Homer,  Louisiana,  where  he 
grew  up  and  where  in  1860  he  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rebecca  Ramsey.  At  that  time 
W.  P.  Brown  was  a general  merchant  at 
Athens,  Louisiana.  He  sold  his  business  to 
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enter  the  Confederate  army  and  served  in 
Young’s  Brigade  from  northern  Louisiana 
until  the  close  of  hostilities.  When  the  war 
was  over  he  resumed  business  life  at  Far- 
mersville,  Louisiana,  but  in  1870,  on  account 
of  failing  health  of  his  wife,  moved  to  Bre- 
mond,  Robertson  County,  Texas.  W.  P. 
Brown  lived  at  Bremond  until  his  death  in 
October,  1900.  His  widow  is  still  living  and 
is  now  ten  years  past  the  psalmist’s  allotted 
span  of  life. 

They  were  the  parents  of  three  children. 
The  oldest,  Jefferson  Davis  Brown,  died  un- 
married at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  sec- 
ond, Charles  W.  Brown,  is  deceased,  and  his 
only  child,  Perry  D.  Brown,  now  lives  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Youngest  of  the  three  sons,  P.  Walter 
Brown  was  born  on  a small  farm  in  Union 
Parish,  Louisiana,  July  20,  1865,  and  was 
therefore  about  five  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Texas.  He  was  accorded  the 
rather  limited  advantages  of  the  public  schools 
at  Bremond,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
started  to  make  his  own  living  as  a traveling 
newsboy  in  the  service  of  the  Crescent  News 
Company  with  a run  between  Bremond  and 
Waco.  From  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
he  had  a still  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  side  of  railroading,  in  both  the 
transportation  and  locomotive  departments. 

By  the  end  of  that  time  he  realized  the  need 
of  an  education  in  order  to  achieve  something 
substantial  in  his  mature  careeer.  Lie  then 
entered  Trinity  University  at  Tehuacana, 
with  a view  of  completing  his  education.  Fol- 
lowing his  university  course  he  taught  school 
at  Bremond.  His  experience  as  a teacher 
soon  caused  him  to  give  up  any  idea  he  had 
entertained  of  making  it  a life  work,  and  later 
at  the  insistence  of  his  mother  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  began  his  studies  there  in  the  fall  of  1887 
and  graduated  LL.B.  in  June,  1889. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1889  Mr.  Brown  began 
practice  at  Columbus,  Texas,  in  partnership 
with  Judge  Delaney,  a former  member  of  the 
first  Commission  of  Appeals  appointed  to  aid 
the  Supreme  Court.  After  a few  months  he 
moved  to  San  Antonio,  and  in  August,  1890, 
removed  to  Palestine,  where  he  had  formerly 
lived  as  a railroad  man.  At  Palestine  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Capt.  J.  J.  Word, 
then  mayor  of  the  city.  Many  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  most  substantial  achievements  as  a 
lawyer  were  gained  at  Palestine.  He  had  not 


long  been  located  there  when  he  was  elected 
city  attorney,  and  while  in  that  office  he  con- 
ducted a case  for  the  city  against  the  Water- 
works Company  which  resulted  in  a forfeiture 
of  the  franchise  of  the  corporation.  During 
the  quarter  of  a century  of  his  residence  in 
Palestine  he  was  identified  with  many  impor- 
tant pieces  of  litigation.  When  the  city  organ- 
ized its  City  Court  he  was  chosen  by  the  City 
Council  to  prepare  the  ordinances  putting  the 
court  into  effect,  and  was  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  court. 

Through  the  offices  of  Judge  R.  H.  Buck 
Mr.  Brown  became  associated  in  the  practice 
of  law  with  one  of  his  former  schoolmates, 
Sidney  L.  Samuels  of  Fort  Worth.  Their 
law  partnership  of  Samuels  & Brown  was 
formed  in  the  fall  of  1914,  but  Mr.  Brown 
did  not  remove  with  his  family  to  Fort  Worth 
until  July,  1915.  This  has  since  become  one 
of  the  prominent  law  firms  in  north  and  west 
Texas.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  litigation  conducted  by  the  firm  was 
as  representatives  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Park  Bank  of 
New  York  against  the  Reid  Cattle  Company 
and  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  involving  some 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land. 

In  1893  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Dora 
Davenport  of  Ennis.  Her  father,  Capt. 
James  M.  Davenport  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
was  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death  in 
1888  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Texas. 
He  was  a school  man  of  cultured  mind  and 
thorough  education  and  came  of  a family  of 
high  distinction  in  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Judge  John  M.  Harlan,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Captain 
Davenport’s  father,  Charles  Fox  Davenport, 
was  a brother  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harlan.  The 
mother  of  Captain  Davenport  was  Catherine 
McFerron  of  Virginia,  who  at  one  time  was 
the  recognized  belle  of  the  noted  Kentucky 
resort,  Crab  Orchard  Springs.  Mrs.  Brown’s 
mother  is  still  living  and  represents  an  old 
Kentucky  family  who  for  years  lived  at  Hen- 
derson in  that  state  and  whose  parents  on  the 
paternal  side  came  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  the  maternal  side  from  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  Mrs.  Brown’s  brother, 
Charles  Harlan  Davenport,  is  a resident  of 
Palestine,  Texas,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  chief  statistician  of  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  prior  to  which  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Palestine. 
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Very  Rev.  Robert  M.  Nolan  is  dean  of  the 
Catholic  church  of  the  Fort  Worth  district 
and  a clergyman  of  the  highest  esteem  not  only 
among  his  own  people  but  among  citizens  of 
all  classes  and  creeds.  Since  attaining  priest- 
hood he  has  done  all  his  work  in  Texas,  and 
came  to  Fort  Worth,  January  1,  1908. 

Father  Nolan  was  born  at  Chapman,  Dick- 
inson County,  Kansas,  August  20,  1874,  son 
of  Patrick  and  Margaret  (Healion)  Nolan. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  St.  Mary’s,  Kan- 
sas. He  took  his  literary  course  at  St.  Bene- 
dict’s College  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  entering 
that  school  in  1887  and  graduating  in  1892. 
The  following  six  years  were  devoted  to  the 
discipline  required  of  aspirants  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  on  June  4,  1898,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Archbishop  Chapelle  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Father  Nolan’s  first  charge  in  Texas  was 
St.  Stephen’s  church  at  Weatherford.  He  re- 
mained pastor  there  until  1900,  and  on  the 
17th  of  November  of  that  year  was  trans- 
ferred to  Gainesville,  where  his  labors  were 
attended  by  much  constructive  achievement 
for  seven  years. 

January  1,  1908,  he  was  delegated  as  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s  District  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Worth.  This  district  comprises  four- 
teen sub-districts,  and  he  has  general  admin- 
istration over  all  the  churches  in  these  dis- 
tricts. Much  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to 
educational  afifairs,  and  the  parochial  school 
of  St.  Ignatius  and  the  seminary  of  Our  Lady 
of  Victory  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Mary  are  schools  recognized  as 
meeting  the  very  highest  standards  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  state. 

While  very  busy  with  his  routine  of  afifairs 
Father  Nolan  has  shown  a deep  interest  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  and 
has  many  friends  among  ministers  and  of- 
ficials of  non-Catholic  churches. 

William  F.  Cunningham.  A number  of 
facts  and  incidents  that  are  a part  of  the 
real  history  of  the  agricultural  community 
around  Roanoke  in  Denton  County  are  re- 
vealed through  a brief  record  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Cunningham  family,  who  have 
been  honored  and  respected  and  useful  resi- 
dents of  that  locality  since  1877.  William 
Fred  Cunningham  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  when  he  began  to  share  in  the  family 
experiences  in  that  locality,  where  he  has  lived 


and  worked  and  done  his  part  as  a citizen 
more  than  forty  years. 

The  record  of  the  Cunningham  family  goes 
back  to  Ireland,  from  which  country  Asa 
Cunningham  came  to  Virginia  in  Colonial 
times.  One  of  his  children  was  Billie  Cun- 
ningham, who  lived  for  some  years  in  the 
Carolinas  and  later  moved  to  Oglethorpe 
County,  Georgia.  Oglethorpe  County  was  the 
home  of  the  family  for  several  generations. 
James  Cunningham,  a son  of  Billie  Cunning- 
ham, was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1812  and 
was  a child  when  the  family  moved  to 
Georgia.  He  had  some  part  in  helping  to 
remove  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia 
to  their  reservation  in  Indian  Territory.  His 
active  life  was  spent  as  a farmer  and  planter, 
employing  a few  slaves  to  operate  his  fields. 
He  was  a splendid  type  of  citizen,  high 
minded,  straightforward,  earnest  in  every- 
thing he  undertook,  and  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Oglethorpe  County  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  between  the  states,  and  performed  the 
multitude  of  duties  devolving  upon  that  office 
throughout  the  war.  His  last  years  were 
spent  on  his  farm  near  Lexington,  Georgia, 
where  he  died  when  about  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  married  Patsy  Watson,  and  their 
children  were  John  W.,  George,  Cap,  Lizzie, 
Polly  and  Amanda.  The  daughters  never 
married  and  are  buried  on  the  old  homestead 
by  the  side  of  their  parents.  All  the  sons 
became  Confederate  soldiers,  and  George  and 
Cap  are  still  living  in  Ogelthorpe  County. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  Denton 
County,  Texas,  was  the  late  John  W.  Cun- 
ningham, who  died  on  his  farm  near  Denton 
in  1904,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was 
born  in  Ogelthorpe  County  in  1836,  acquired 
a good  education,  and  made  a splendid  record 
as  a soldier.  He  was  in  the  Thirty-eighth 
Georgia  Infantry  as  a private  in  Captain  Mat- 
thew’s Company,  and  was  in  Stonewall  Jack- 
son’s Corps  until  his  great  commander  was 
killed  during  the  Wilderness  campaign.  After 
that  he  served  under  General  Gordon.  He 
was  in  many  battles  but  never  received  a 
wound.  Once  his  knapsack  was  knocked  off, 
at  another  time  his  rifle  was  knocked  from 
his  hand,  and  again  a bullet  grazed  his  cheek. 
He  was  on  a furlough  when  General  Lee 
surrendered  at  Appomatox,  and  never  re- 
turned to  his  command.  He  accepted  philo- 
sophically the  results  of  the  war,  and  in  later 
years  displayed  no  bitterness  whatever,  and 
in  fact  seemed  to  rejoice  that  the  struggle 
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ended  as  it  did  and  he  took  pride  in  the 
greatness  of  a united  country.  He  admired 
the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and,  like  a host 
of  other  citizens,  believed  that  his  tragic 
death  was  the  greatest  possible  loss  to  the 
South.  He  became  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  in  Georgia,  but  never  participated  in 
politics,  and  his  real  life  was  chiefly  expressed 
through  his  business  and  his  home. 

On  leaving  Georgia  he  brought  his  family 
by  rail  to  New  Orleans,  thence  by  steamship 
to  Galveston,  and  traveled  as  far  as  Crockett 
on  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. Ox  teams  conveyed  them  to  Nacog- 
doches County,  where  the  family  spent  the 
years  1875-76.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year 
they  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  then  at  Fort  Worth,  and 
the  children  attended  school  in  Fort  Worth 
during  the  following  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  1877  they  made  their  final  move  to  Denton 
County,  John  W.  Cunningham  establishing  his 
home  east  of  Denton  on  a tract  of  new  land. 
He  was  a factor  in  that  community  seventeen 
years.  He  reached  there  with  limited  means, 
but  exhibited  superior  skill  in  the  handling  of 
cotton  and  corn  crops,  and  eventually  acquired 
a fine  farm  of  200  acres  on  Elm  Creek,  and 
lived  out  his  life  practically  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  His  land  was  heavily  timbered 
and  he  and  his  son  Fred  put  forth  tremendous 
exertions  for  some  years  in  clearing  up  and 
developing  it  as  a farm.  While  John  W. 
Cunningham  was  not  widely  known  outside 
his  home  community,  the  record  of  his  life 
is  one  that*  every  member  of  his  family  can 
cherish.  He  was  regarded  as  the  best  cot- 
ton raiser  in  his  locality,  and  he  also  favored 
good  stock,  though  he  had  no  registered  ani- 
mals. He  favored  education,  believed  in  peace 
and  order  and  in  good  government  and  while 
not  a church  member  his  presence  was  an 
element  in  raising  the  moral  and  spiritual 
standards  of  his  neighborhood.  He  voted  as 
a democrat  and  was  deeply  interested  in  cur- 
rent affairs. 

John  W.  Cunningham  married  Frances 
Barnett,  who  died  the  year  following  her  hus- 
band’s death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Her 
parents  were  Abel  and  Rachel  (Meadows) 
Barnett,  of  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia. 
John  W.  Cunningham  and  wife  had  three 
sons:  William  Fred;  George,  who  died  in 
Old  Mexico  and  is  survived  by  a daughter, 
the  wife  of  Doctor  Claxton  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  and  Luther  A.,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 


William  Fred  Cunningham  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Georgia,  December  15,  1861,  and 
his  early  education  was  the  product  of  com- 
mon schools  in  several  different  localities. 
His  home  was  with  his  parents  until  he  was 
twenty-seven,  and  when  he  married  he  estab- 
lished a temporary  home  nearby.  He  came 
to  his  permanent  location  January  1,  1900,  and 
has  lived  in  that  community  on  Denton  Creek 
for  over  twenty  years.  The  first  year  he 
rented  the  land  and  made  a beginning  with 
only  a wagon  and  team,  but  owed  practically 
all  that  equipment  was  worth.  He  had  learned 
the  secret  of  success  in  cotton  growing  under 
his  father,  and  the  first  year  he  set  a splendid 
example  of  thrift  and  energy.  He  hired  only 
seventeen  days  work  done,  picked  twenty- 
seven  bales  of  cotton,  raised  600  bushels  of 
corn  and  twenty  of  potatoes,  and  in  the  fall 
was  able  to  purchase  his  land  outright,  pay- 
ing for  it  from  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton 
crop.  Of  course  land  at  that  time  was  cheap, 
being  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  The 
favorable  results  of  his  first  year  as  an  inde- 
pendent farmer  have  continued,  and  of  twenty 
crops  planted  on  his  home  farm  there  has  been 
only  one  year  of  failure  in  getting  a harvest 
of  corn.  He  continued  up  to  a few  years  ago 
investing  his  surplus  in  land,  and  is  now  owner 
of  almost  1,000  acres,  practically  half  of  which 
is  devoted  to  productive  agriculture. 

While  this  is  a brief  record  of  his  mate- 
rial prosperity,  Mr.  Cunningham  has  not  been 
less  attentive  to  his  obligations  and  duties  as 
a citizen  and  as  a factor  in  his  home  com- 
munity. For  eight  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  School  Board  and  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  special  taxes  for  his  district.  In 
1912  he  was  elected  a county  commissioner 
to  succeed  John  A.  Harmonson,  and  during 
the  first  four  years  served  with  Commission- 
ers Sweat,  Morgan  and  Riley,  and  the  last 
two  years  with  W.  S.  Ready,  john  F.  Morgan 
and  E.  W.  Forester.  He  had  hardly  taken 
his  seat  on  the  board  when  he  began  an  agi- 
tation for  good  roads  and  bridges,  but  had 
practically  nothing  to  show  for  his  earnest 
advocacy  until  the  last  two  years  of  his  mem- 
bership. About  that  time  colleagues  were 
chosen  similarly  minded,  and  energetic  plans 
were  laid  to  provide  a good  roads  system, 
which  has  been  carried  out  so  far  as  possible 
by  subsequent  boards,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a.  highway  prac- 
tically finished  across  the  county  from  North 
to  South.  While  he  was  on  the  board  he 
was  instrumental  in  building  a permanent  road 
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from  Denton  to  Ponder,  six  miles  of  gravel 
road  east  from  Roanoke  and  a five-mile 
stretch  of  gravel  out  of  Denton  south.  These 
public  works  were  performed  largely  with 
convict  labor  and  at  a cost  of  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars  to  the  mile. 

In  1888  Air.  Cunningham  married  Aliss 
Effie  Camp.  She  is  survived  by  two  chil- 
dren, Carl  and  Alaggie,  the  latter  the  wife 
of  John  Beard,  of  Denton.  The  second 
wife  of  Air.  Cunningham  was  Aliss  Bertha 
Heath,  daughter  of  John  and  Sallie  (Burle- 
son) Heath.  Air.  and  Airs.  Cunningham  have 
five  children:  Freddie,  Gordon,  Thelma, 

Eula  Alay  and  Alvin.  Her  father,  John 
Heath,  brought  his  family  to  Texas  from 
Alississippi  after  the  war,  and  settled  on 
Denton  Creek,  where  Airs.  Heath  died.  John 
Heath  was  a Alississippi  soldier  in  General 
Loring’s  command  in  the  20th  Division,  was 
in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Mur- 
freesboro, and  in  Bragg’s  Tennessee  cam- 
paign. Like  John  W.  Cunningham,  he  never 
was  scratched  by  an  enemy  bullet,  though  a 
minie  ball  struck  his  rifle  and  bent  the  barrel 
almost  around  him.  John  Heath  has  always 
been  a splendid  example  of  physical  vigor  and 
manhood,  and  though  now  eighty  years  of  age 
he  rides  about  his  farm  and  makes  a crop 
and  is  active  as  many  men  in  middle  life. 
He  inherits  this  physical  vigor,  his  father, 
Lamarcus  Heath,  who  died  in  1903,  having 
attained  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-four. 
The  children  of  John  and  Sallie  Heath  were: 
John;  Van,  wife  of  Robert  Mulinex;  Aliss 
Lina,  deceased ; Airs.  Georgia  Underwood, 
who  died  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma;  Airs.  Cun- 
ningham ; Loren  J. ; Charles ; and  Ellis. 

Walter  Stephenson.  The  story  of  the 
development  of  Cooke  County  as  revealed  in 
these  pages  makes  several  references  to  the 
Stephenson  family,  which  has  been  a factor  in 
the  breaking  of  the  virgin  soil  and  the  build- 
ing of  homes  and  the  extension  of  sound 
methods  of  agriculture  for  over  forty  years. 

Elsewhere  it  is  told  how  George  Stephenson 
with  his  family  came  to  Cooke  County  in  18-77. 
He  was  an  Englishman  of  old  Yorkshire, 
spent  his  early  life  as  gardener  on  an  English 
estate,  and  therefore  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  rural  work.  He  was  always  a man  of 
industry,  but  his  fortune  was  limited  to  his 
accumulations  as  a wage  worker  when  he  came 
to  the  United  States.  After  living  in  Illinois 
for  a number  of  years  he  came  to  Texas. 


With  the  family  at  the  time  of  its  settlement 
in  Cooke  County  in  1877  was  Walter  Stephen- 
son, then  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  busy  men  of  affairs  in  the  rural 
community  of  Precinct  No.  3 of  Cooke 
County  for  over  thirty  years.  He  was  the  sixth 
child  of  his  parents  and  was  born  in  York- 
shire, England,  Alay  14,  1864.  He  was  too 
young  to  remember  any  of  the  events  of  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  his  early  boy- 
hood was  spent  at  Towanda  and  in  AlcLean 
County,  Illinois.  His  father  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  schools,  but  it  seemed  that 
every  member  of  the  family  as  soon  as  old 
enough  had  to  do  some  work  to  contribute 
to  supporting  the  home,  and  Walter  Stephen- 
son, therefore,  never  received  an  education 
by  continuous  process  of  attending  school. 
Practically  all  his  schooling  was  acquired  in 
Illinois.  After  coming  to  Texas  he  was  not 
in  school  except  for  a few  nights  of  attend- 
ance at  a writing  school,  where  he  learned  to 
write  a fair  hand.  He  remained  with  his 
parents,  helping  them  on  the  homestead,  to 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  married  and 
started  tenant  farming. 

His  first  home  was  a box  shack  with  a shed 
on  one  side.  He  had  practically  no  capital, 
though  he  was  free  of  debt,  having  bought 
teams  and  tools  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
crops  his  father  let  him  make  on  the  home 
place.  After  three  years  of  renting  he  bought 
ninety  acres,  comprised  in  his  present  home- 
stead. It  was  unimproved,  not  an  acre  hav- 
ing been  cultivated.  His  first  horrfe  consisted 
of  one  room,  into  which  he  moved  his  wife 
and  two  children.  That  original  structure  is 
now  the  kitchen  of  his  substantial  seven-room 
country  house.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  devoted 
his  time  to  mixed  farming,  always  strongly 
featuring  grain  growing.  In  twenty-nine  years 
of  residence  on  his  present  farm  he  has 
created  a valuable  place  with  substantial  im- 
provements and  with  more  than  a hundred 
acres  under  cultivation.  While  he  shared  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  high 
prices  of  recent  years,  he  had  achieved  inde- 
pendence as  a farmer  in  an  era  of  low  prices. 
One  of  the  best  wheat  crops  he  ever  raised 
he  sold  at  40  cents  a bushel.  Some  of  his 
cotton  went  to  market  at  4 cents  a pound.  He 
sold  cattle  and  hogs  at  prices  that  hardly  re- 
paid the  cost  of  their  care.  At  one  time  he  sold 
a good  sow  with  six  pigs  for  $12.  Mr. 
Stephenson  besides  the  ownership  of  the  farm 
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and  country  home  is  a stockholder  and  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Valley  View. 

He  has  tried  to  do  his  share  as  a community 
builder,  promoting  church  and  school.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
Era,  and  has  served  four  terms  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Bermuda  District  No.  46.  His 
grandchildren  are  now  acquiring  their  pri- 
mary education  in  this  school.  He  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
all  the  family  are  democrats. 

In  Cooke  County,  December  24,  1888,  Mr. 
Stephenson  married  Miss  Fleda  Piper.  She 
was  born  in  Johnson  County,  Missouri,  June 
16,  1868.  Her  mother  died  in  Missouri  and 
her  father  brought  his  daughter  to  Texas 
when  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Stephenson  acquired  a liberal  education,  and 
was  well  fitted  for  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  home  making  and  also  giving  good 
counsel  to  her  husband  after  their  marriage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson  have  two  children, 
John  L.  and  Grace.  John,  a farmer  near  the 
old  homestead,  married  Miss  Texas  Skinner 
and  has  two  children,  John  L.,  Jr.,  and  Willa 
Jean.  Grace  is  the  wife  of  Ed  McCreary,  of 
Memphis,  Texas,  and  they  have  a son,  W.  B. 
McCreary. 

Ewald  W.  Obuch.  Cooke  County  was  a 
raw  and  unimproved  region  when  the  Obuch 
family  settled  there  fifty  years  ago.  This 
name  has  enjoyed  a high  place  in  the  Valley 
View  community  during  all  these  years.  The 
name  is  associated  with  good  citizenship,  good 
influence  in  the  social  and  moral  development, 
substantial  industry  and  a high  degree  of  skill 
in  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  head  of  the  family  when  it  came  to 
Texas  was  the  late  William  Ewald  Alfred 
Obuch,  who  died  January  20,  1901.  He  was 
a man  of  more  than  ordinary  learning  and  of 
accomplishments  that  made  him  valuable  in 
the  frontier  district.  He  was  born  at  Salt- 
feld  in  East  Prussia,  Germany,  December  17, 
1832,  and  his  father  occupied  a judicial  posi- 
tion in  that  German  province.  William  Obuch 
grew  up  in  a good  social  position,  acquired  a 
liberal  education,  and  especially  excelled  in 
mathematics.  He  acquired  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  surveying,  and  also  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter  in  his  native  land.  Before  his 
majority,  in  order  to  escape  the  enforced  mili- 
tary duty  of  Germany,  he  left  that  country, 
and  after  some  wandering  experiences  in 


America  settled  in  Cooper  County,  Missouri. 
As  a skilled  carpenter  his  services  were  in 
great  demand  at  a time  when  that  section  of 
Missouri  was  beginning  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  farms  and  roads.  He  helped 
build  many  barns  and  heavy  wooden  bridges 
in  Cooper  and  Johnson  counties.  The  Civil 
war  was  fought  while  he  lived  there,  and  he 
served  three  months  in  the  enrolled  militia. 
He  became  a naturalized  American  in  Mis- 
souri and  thereafter  identified  himself  with 
the  democratic  party. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  he  and  his  family  joined 
five  or  six  others  to  make  the  journey  over- 
land from  Johnson  County,  Missouri,  to 
Texas.  The  Obuchs  remained  at  Sherman 
until  spring,  when  they  came  to  the  commu- 
nity that  is  now  Valley  View  and  joined  their 
neighbors.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of 
this  early  colony  was  Captain  L.  W.  Lee, 
whose  widow  still  survives  and  who  was 
founder  of  the  town  of  Valley  View.  William 
Obuch  settled  three  and  a half  miles  south- 
east of  Valley  View,  where  he  opened  a farm, 
but  turned  its  work  over  to  his  children, 
while  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  at  his 
trade.  He  did  some  of  the  early  surveying 
around  Valley  View  soon  after  reaching 
Texas.  As  a carpenter  and  builder  his  time 
was  chiefly  spent  until  he  retired,  and  his  last 
days  were  spent  in  Valley  View.  At  one  time 
he  was  associated  with  Captain  Lee  as  a land 
agent,  promoting  settlements  in  Cooke  County. 
William  Ewald  Obuch  is  remembered  as  a 
man  of  investigating  and  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  was  a wide  reader  of  current  events 
and  a student  of  his  profession  and  trade.  He 
invented  and  secured  a patent  for  a rotary 
engine.  He  was  a splendid  penman,  had  per- 
fect command  of  the  English  as  well  as  the 
German  languages,  and  his  influence  as  a citi- 
zen was  always  for  good,  though  he  would 
never  accept  offers  of  public  office.  He  was 
not  connected  with  any  church,  though  his 
wife  was  reared  a Lutheran  and  held  to  that 
faith  through  life. 

William  Obuch  married  Bettie  Johanna 
Augusta  Lucy  Kahle,  who  was  born  in  Han- 
over, Germany,  in  1842,  and  was  a girl  when 
her  parents  came  to  the  United  States  land- 
ing in  New  Orleans  and  going  up  -he  Missis- 
sippi River  by  boat  to  St.  Louis  and  event- 
ually settling  in  Cooper  County,  Missouri. 
Her  father  was  a weaver  by  trade.  ' Mrs. 
William  Obuch  died  in  1907.  Their  children 
were : Ewald  W. ; Robert,  of  Pendleton, 
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Oregon ; Arthur,  who  died  at  Enid,  Okla- 
homa, in  1917,  leaving  a wife  and  two  chil- 
dren ; Clara,  wife  of  James  McWhorter,  of 
Dallas;  and  Tutt,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Ewald  W.  Obuch  was  born  in  Cooper 
County,  Missouri  February  23,  1861,  and 
was  about  nine  years  of  age  when  the  family 
settled  in  Valley  View.  Most  of  his  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  Texas,  and  he  was  a 
pupil  in  the  first  school  taught  at  Valley  View, 
his  teacher  being  the  mother  of  Dr.  Johnson 
of  Gainesville.  He  inherited  a mechanical 
taste  from  his  father,  picked  up  the  trade  of 
carpenter,  though  his  chief  working  interests 
until  he  was  thirty  was  as  a farmer.  For  ten 
years  he  was  an  engineer  for  threshing  outfits 
and  cotton  gins.  He  left  that  to  take  up  car- 
pentry as  a regular  occupation,  and  that  has 
been  his  work  for  many  years.  Mr.  Obuch 
established  his  home  at  Valley  View  in  1892, 
improved  property  in  the  town,  and  for  a time 
was  interested  in  the  Farmers  Alliance  Store 
there. 

Mr.  Obuch  has  been  a valued  member  of 
his  community  but  has  been  in  politics  merely 
as  a voter.  He  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884.  He  is  affiliated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  is  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Valley  View  As  a boy  he  attended  the 
Union  Church  built  to  serve  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Valley  View  and  community.  Later, 
when  the  Presbyterians  became  strong  enough 
t.o  erect  a building  of  their  own,  Mr  Obuch 
joined  this  church. 

In  Valley  View,  April  11,  1914,  he  married 
Mrs.  Isabel  Ferguson.  She  came  to  Texas 
from  Tennessee  in  1882  as  the  wife  of  Jacob 
R.  Ferguson,  and  they  first  settled  on  a farm 
in  Dallas  County,  but  two  years  later  moved 
to  Cooke  County  and  located  near  Valley 
View.  Mrs.  Obuch’s  only  surviving  child  is 
Mrs.  Cora  Wooton,  of  Waggoner,  Oklahoma. 
She  also  has  four  grandchildren,  Edith,  Floyd, 
Ruth  and  Alvin  Wooton. 

James  Stephenson.  A family  of  most 
substantial  worth  and  activities  and  with  many 
interesting  experiences  both  here  and  else- 
where is  that  represented  by  James  Stephen- 
son, now  retired  from  his  farm  and  living  at 
Valley  View.  The  Stephensons  came  to 
Cooke  County  in  North  Texas  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  as  a family  they  repre- 
sent the  traditions  of  old  England. 

Mr.  Stephenson’s  grandfather  was  John 


Stephenson,  and  his  ancestry  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Yorkshire,  England,  as  far  back  as 
history  goes.  John  Stephenson  and  three 
brothers  were  soldiers  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  were 
in  service  ten  years,  all  of  that  time  away 
from  England.  None  of  them  received  any 
serious  injury  in  battle  until  the  great  struggle 
at  Waterloo,  where  two  of  the  brothers  were 
killed,  and  John  was  three  times  wounded. 
John  Stephenson  was  a relative  of  the  famous 
George  Stephenson  who  perfected  the  first 
steam  engine.  John  Stephenson  owned  a 
coasting  vessel,  and  his  surviving  brother  took 
command  of  it  and  used  it  for  conveying 
coal  from  Newcastle  up  the  river  Humber  to 
Hull.  On  a stormy  night  off  the  coast  the 
vessel  foundered  in  trying  to  make  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  and  the  brother  and  his  family 
and  all  on  board  were  lost,  the  only  living 
thing  to  escape  the  wreck  being  a pet  dog. 
This  disaster  deprived  John  of  his  capital, 
and  he  then  went  to  work  as  a farm  laborer. 
He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  cemetery 
surrounding  the  Arksey  Church  in  Yorkshire. 
Their  children  were:  Thomas,  who  died  in 

England,  leaving  no  surviving  children ; Rob- 
ert, who  followed  his  brother  George  to  the 
United  States,  located  at  Towanda,  Illinois, 
later  moved  to  Kansas,  but  at  his  death  he 
was  laid  beside  his  wife  at  Towanda; 
George ; and  Annie,  who  died  unmarried. 

George  Stephenson  was  a native  of  York- 
shire and  grew  up  in  a home  of  simple  com- 
forts where  industry  was  the  rule.  He  was 
a brick,  tile  and  roof  maker,  and  finally  be- 
came superintendent  of  his  master’s  brick 
yard  at  Arksey  House.  His  employer  was 
Mr.  Chadwick,  and  George  Stephenson  sub- 
sequently was  for  seven  years  gardener  on 
the  Chadwick  estate.  Through  these  long 
continued  labors  he  had  saved  some  capital, 
and  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Eng- 
land he  planned  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  A 
butler  of  his  wealthy  employer  who  had  been 
in  the  United  States  gave  him  such  encourag- 
ing reports  that  he  determined  to  make  a home 
and  rear  his  children  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  family  sailed  on  the  City  of 
New  York  of  the  Inman  Line,  being  fourteen 
days  on  the  sea,  two  days  late  on  account  of 
a heavy  storm  encountered  just  out  of 
Queenstown.  Landing  was  made  at  Castle 
Garden,  and  during  the  inspection  of  the  bag- 
gage the  customs  officers  found  too  much 
cutlery  right  from  the  Sheffield  factory.  This 
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incident  delayed  the  family  a week  while  set- 
tlement of  the  duty  and  fine  was  made.  George 
Stephenson  was  induced  to  put  this  cutlery 
aboard  and  endeavor  to  smuggle  it  in  through 
the  advice  of  his  friend,  the  butler,  who 
planned  to  sell  it  himself  and  reap  a harvest 
from  the  high  prices  in  the  United  States. 
The  innocent  victim  of  this  plan  therefore 
came  into  an  embarrassing  position  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  even  before 
he  landed.  This  difficulty  out  of  the  way,  he 
moved  on  west  to  Towanda,  Illinois,  where  he 
went  to  work  on  a farm. 

After  renting  a few  years  George  Stephen- 
son bought  a lot  in  Towanda,  erected  a home, 
and  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  residence 
in  Illinois  his  time  and  energies  were  chiefly 
taken  up  with  farm  labor.  He  then  decided 
to  make  another  move,  and  this  time  acted 
on  the  favorable  reports  of  his  son  James, 
who  had  prospected  in  the  Lone  Star  state. 
George  Stephenson  brought  his  modest  cap- 
ital to  North  Texas,  bought  a farm  on  Duck 
Creek,  not  far  west  of  Valley  View,  and 
settled  on  the  open  prairie.  He  started  from 
the  grass  roots,  and  his  first  house  was  a story 
and  a half,  three-room  structure,  which  served 
until  prosperity  enabled  him  to  provide  a more 
pretentious  home.  Soon  after  his  house  was 
completed  he  died.  It  seemed  to  be  the  fate 
of  the  family  to  lose  a member  of  it  every 
time  a new  house  was  built.  George  Stephen- 
son died  free  of  debt  and  left  a good  estate  for 
his  day.  He  had  acquired  American  citizen- 
ship in  Illinois,  voted  as  a republican  there, 
but  in  order  to  participate  in  local  affairs  in 
Texas  he  became  a democrat.  He  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
George  Stephenson  married  Elizabeth  Farmer, 
of  Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  who  was  born  in 
1833  and  died  in  Texas  in  1916.  Both  parents 
are  buried  in  the  Spring  Creek  Cemeterv.  Of 
their  children  the  first  is  James,  of  Valley 
View;  Mary  Ann  is  the  wife  of  Asa  Allen  of 
Los  Angeles;  John  was  a miner  and  died  in 
old  Mexico ; Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  George 
McLaughlin,  of  Cooke  County ; Walter  is  a 
Duck  Creek  farmer ; Ada  is  the  wife  of  J.  W. 
Roberson,  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of 
the  Duck  Creek  community ; Rose  is  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Fleener,  of  Gainesville;  Fred  was  killed 
accidentally  while  sawing  wood  behind  a 
power  machine ; Thomas  is  a resident  of 
Geary,  Oklahoma ; Mrs.  Beda  Servis  died  at 
her  home  on  Duck  Creek ; Lena,  who  died  in 
Texas,  first  married  Frank  Kerns  and  then 


Dan  McCraney ; Lula  is  the  wife  of  Harvey 
Wright,  of  Fort  Worth;  Alice  was  married 
to  Steve  McKee,  of  Wheeler  County,  Texas. 
Of  these  children  seven  were  born  in  Eng- 
land. 

James  Stephenson  was  born  at  Arksey, 
Yorkshire,  England,  October  2,  1855,  and  his 
experiences  until  after  he  passed  his  majority 
were  chiefly  of  those  of  the  family  as  previ- 
ously noted.  He  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age  when  the  Stephensons  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  grew  up  in  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  acquiring  his  education  partly  in  Eng- 
land and  partly  in  America.  Soon  after  he 
reached  manhood  he  left  Illinois  and  started 
for  California  overland.  Discouraged  by  the 
lack  of  wagon  roads  across  the  plains,  and 
having  reached  Texas,  he  decided  to  remain 
in  the  state.  He  arrived  in  Texas  November 
2,  1877,  and  his  first  purchase  of  land  was  on 
Duck  Creek,  for  which  he  paid  $4  an  acre. 
On  this  land  he  built  a frame  house,  ceiled  and 
weatherboarded  it,  a story  and  a half,  two 
rooms,  and  borrowed  the  $300  for  its  con- 
struction. That  was  before  his  marriage.  His 
bride  to  be  was  a teacher  of  experience,  and 
she  volunteered  to  teach  through  the  winter 
and  used  her  wages  to  build  a house  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Stephenson  refused  to  delay  the 
marriage,  and  borrowed  the  money  instead  of 
allowing  Mrs.  Stephenson  to  earn  it  by  teach- 
ing. This  house  was  improved  and  enlarged 
later  bv  the  erection  of  a seven-room  dwell- 
ing, affording  all  the  accommodations  required 
for  his  familv.  Then  again  family  fate  was 
repeated,  and  Mrs.  Stephenson  lived  to  see 
the  new  home  completed  and  then  passed 
away,  and  they  buried  her  in  Spring  Creek 
Cemetery  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Stephenson  had  been 
making  progress  as  a practical  farmer.  For 
his  second  tract  of  land  he  paid  $15  an  acre, 
and  the  final  purchase  was  made  at  $50.  By 
that  time  he  had  acquired  a well  proportioned 
farm  of  241  acres,  and  being  satisfied  with 
these  possessions  and  what  he  had  achieved 
through  his  labors  on  the  soil  he  moved  to 
Valley  View  to  educate  his  children. 

Mrs.  Stephenson  was  formerlv  Mary  N. 
Piper.  She  was  born  in  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky,  daughter  of  Archimedes  Piper,  and 
acquired  a liberal  education  and  was  a teacher 
before  she  came  to  Texas.  Her  mother  died 
in  Missouri,  and  she  accompanied  her  father 
to  this  state,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery at  Valley  View.  Of  the  children  born  to 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Frank  Alonzo  is 
a farmer  on  Duck  Creek  and  married  a Miss 
McCollum.  Roy  Edward  lives  at  Bakersfield, 
California,  and  married  Miss  Fulton.  William 
Wallace,  who  died  at  Valley  View,  married 
another  member  of  the  McCollum  family. 
Burt  Fred,  now  farming  on  Duck  Creek,  was 
overseas  as  a member  of  the  330th  Remount 
Squadron,  was  employed  in  taking  horses 
from  the  coast  to  the  front,  and  returned 
home  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Thomas  Sterling  was  the  second  soldier  son, 
saw  active  fighting  at  the  front  as  a member 
of  Company  G,  Fifty-eighth  Infantry.  Fourth 
Division,  was  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  his  was  the  last  division  to  leave 
Coblenz,  Germany.  Bessie  Stella  is  the  wife 
of  Claude  Harris,  a farmer  east  of  Valley 
View.  The  youngest  of  the  family  is  Miss 
Mamie,  a graduate  of  the  Valley  View  High 
School.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  done  his  part  as 
a good  Texas  citizen,  developing  a farm  and 
rearing  a splendid  family  of  children.  In  poli- 
tics he  has  been  satisfied  to  cast  his  vote  and 
has  never  been  a candidate  for  office. 

Andrew  G.  Peterson.  During  the  year 
1873  there  came  to  Denton  County  a young 
man  only  recently  arrived  in  America  from 
Sweden,  and  whose  subsequent  forty-eight 
years  in  the  Elizabethtown  community  have 
marked  him  as  a man  of  remarkable  indus- 
trv,  of  good  judgment  and  a toiler  whose 
efforts  have  brought  about  substantial  and 
enduring  results,  reflected  in  the  many  im- 
provements credited  to  his  hand  in  the  rural 
community  which  holds  him  in  such  high 
esteem. 

Andrew.  G.  Peterson  was  born  at  the  town 
of  Wisbv  on  the  Island  of  Gothland,  Sweden, 
July  25,  1850,  a son  of  John  and  Christine 
(Olson)  Peterson.  His  parents  eventually 
followed  their  children  to  America  and  owned 
and  lived  on  a farm  near  Justin,  Texas, 
where  John  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
and  his  wife  a few  years  later.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Oloff  P.,  who  died  at  Justin,  leav- 
ing three  children;  Nels  F.,  a farmer  of  the 
Elizabethtown  community ; Andrew  G. ; Lena, 
wife  of  L.  E.  Olson,  of  the  Elizabethtown 
vicinity ; Hannah,  who  is  Mrs.  Magnus  Peter- 
son and  lives  in  Oklahoma ; and  August,  who 
died  near  Justin,  leaving  a daughter. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  America 
was  Nels  F.  Peterson.  Two  years  later  An- 
drew G.  and  his  brother  Oloff  P.  crossed  the 


Atlantic  to  New  York  City.  Andrew  G.  Peter- 
son was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
acquired  a common  school  education  in  Swe- 
den and  had  learned  farming  on  his  father’s 
little  estate  there.  He  possessed  about  ten 
dollars  in  gold  when  he  came  to  America. 
He  and  his  brother  sought  out  their  brother 
Nels  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  all  applied  their 
efforts  to  common  labor  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  grade  from  Sedalia  to  Boonville 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway. 
When  this  work  was  finished  the  company 
sent  them  to  Parsons,  Kansas,  where  they 
helped  grade  a switch  and  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  line  as  then  constructed  at  McAlester, 
Oklahoma.  Gradually  they  continued  until 
the  road  reached  Denison,  and  for  a time 
they  were  employed  in  the  grading  of  the 
Transcontinental  Division  between  Paris  and 
Honey  Grove.  This  work  kept  them  busy 
for  about  two  years,  and  out  of  the  proceeds 
and  savings  of  their  labor  they  provided  them- 
selves with  a freighting  outfit. 

Mr.  Peterson  and  his  brothers  had  some 
interesting  experiences  as  freighters  during 
what  was  still  a pioneer  epoch  and  before 
railroads  had  secured  most  of  the  traffic. 
They  freighted  from  Denison  and  Sherman  to 
Jacksboro  and  Henrietta  and  other  western 
points,  running  three  wagons  and  hauling  gro- 
ceries and  feed.  Most  of  the  feed  supplies 
they  carried  to  the  old  Government  post,  Fort 
Richardson,  at  Jacksboro.  At  intervals  they 
continued  to  do  railroad  work,  and  also  put 
up  hay  for  sale.  Andrew  G.  Peterson  did 
his  first  farm  work  in  Denton  County,  making 
a crop  on  land  he  owned  and  which  he  still 
owns.  Gradually  the  interest  of  the  brothers 
concentrated  on  farm  land  and  the  farm  in- 
dustry in  the  Elizabethtown  community.  It 
was  about  1876  that  Andrew  G.  Peterson 
established  himself  permanently  as  a farmer 
there.  He  owned  in  partnership  with  his 
brothers  220  acres  of  wild  and  unimproved 
land,  and  on  this  land  he  broke  the  first  fur- 
row. The  habitation  of  the  brothers  was  a 
four-room  house  made  out  of  lumber  which 
Andrew  G.  Peterson  took  out  of  the  native 
forest  in  Upshur  County.  He  hauled  the  pine 
logs  and  shipped  them  from  Gladewater  to 
Fort  Worth,  and  then  hauled  them  out  to 
Denton  Creek.  The  brothers  kept  bachelor’s 
hall  until  the  coming  of  their  sister,  Mrs. 
Olson,  who  is  still  an  esteemed  resident  of  the 
community.  Agriculturally  their  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  growing  of  grain  and  their 
methods  were  such  as  to  insure  gradual  prog- 
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ress  in  spite  of  all  the  ordinary  discourage- 
ments and  setbacks  that  prevailed  in  that 
region  during  the  years  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  Out  of  their  surplus  they  bought 
more  land,  and  after  ten  years  of  partnership 
divided  their  portions,  and  each  went  for  him- 
self with  200  acres. 

Andrew  G.  Peterson  began  his  new  home 
on  the  spot  where  he  is  living  today,  north- 
west of  Elizabethtown.  This  old  town  was 
once  the  county  seat.  The  high  tide  of  its 
prosperity  was  reached  in  the  era  before  the 
building  of  railroads,  when  Elizabethtown 
was  on  the  line  of  the  stage  route  between 
Fort  Worth,  Denton  and  Gainesville.  Mr. 
Peterson  saw  the  town  in  its  prime  and  has 
witnessed  it  gradually  disappear  until  the  only 
reminder  of  its  former  prestige  is  the  school- 
house  and  church.  On  his  home  place  Mr. 
Peterson  occupied  a pioneer  cabin  which  had 
been  built  by  Mr.  Hendricks.  Here  he  lived  with 
his  brothers  for  ten  years,  doing  the  house- 
work as  well  as  discharging  his  responsibilities 
outside  on  the  ranch.  He  continued  grain 
raising  and  his  efforts  have  yearly  yielded 
prosperity  to  him  in  his  independent  career  as 
in  the  years  of  his  partnership  with  his 
brothers.  Mr.  Peterson  is  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  individual  land  holders  in  Denton 
County.  He  has  twenty-five  hundred  acres, 
eighteen  hundred  acres  under  cultivation! 
More  noteworthy  still  are  the  improvements 
on  the  ranch,  which  really  sustains  a numer- 
ous population.  He  has  ten  tenant  houses 
to  accommodate  the  families  helping  him 
carry  on  his  extensive  work,  and  there  are 
three  more  pretentious  homes  as  well.  To 
insure  an  abundance  of  pure  water  at  conve- 
nient points  on  the  farm  and  ranch  he  has  had 
drilled  nine  deep  wells  to  an  average  depth 
of  331  feet.  But  this  does  not  completely 
measure  his  accumulations  as  a land  holder, 
since  he  set  aside  for  his  sons  approximately 
970  acres,  so  that  he  has  owned  altogether 
3,500  acres,  all  gained  through  his  active  man- 
agement and  the  many  years  of  industry  he 
expended  in  this  region.  While  chiefly  a grain 
grower,  he  has  dealt  in  cattle  and  has  mar- 
keted and  shipped  his  stock  to  Chicago  and 
Fort  Worth  markets. 

A number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Peterson 
erected  a house  of  eleven  rooms,  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  homelike  in  that  section 
of  Denton  County.  In  this  home  his  - family 
grew  up  and  have  gone  out  to  make  homes 
for  themselves,  emulating  the  pioneer  and 
efficient  example  of  their  father.  Mr.  Peter- 


son’s first  wife  was  Emma  Bennett,  and  by 
that  union  he  had  three  children : Omas  A., 
on  a farm  in  the  home  neighborhood,  who 
married  Margaret  Francisco;  Benjamin,  also 
on  a nearby  farm,  who  married  Bertha  Fran- 
cisco ; and  Lydia,  wife  of  Floward  Cole,  of 
Wise  County,  Texas.  Mr.  Peterson  subse- 
quently married  Lula  Lotspeich,  daughter  of 
Lawson  Lotspeich.  Their  three  children  are 
Lawson,  Geneva  and  Margaret. 

Mr.  Peterson  did  not  become  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  until  the  events  of  the 
World  war  made  him  realize  his  early  misake. 
Plaving  come  to  this  country  before  reaching 
his  majority,  he  assumed  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  without  further 
formality  and  it  was  only  when  the  citizenship 
of  everyone  came  to  be  examined  and  scru- 
tinized during  the  recent  war  period  that  Mr. 
Peterson  found  himself  technically  still  an 
alien.  He  at  once  went  through  the  natural- 
ization process  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
Government  fully  in  keeping  with  his  long 
record  of  practical  Americanism.  He  has 
usually  voted  as  a democrat,  but  in  1920 
voted  the  republican  ticket.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily are  identified  with  the  Methodist  Church. 

Ozro  W.  Cunningham,  M.  D.  In  the  Val- 
ley View  community  of  Cooke  County  Dr. 
Cunningham  has  rendered  a loyal  and  capable 
service  as  a physician  and  surgeon  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  except  for  the  period  of  the 
World  war,  when  he  was  a commissioned 
medical  officer  in  the  army.  He  is  a member 
of  a pioneer  family  of  Northwest  Texas,  and 
nearly  all  his  life  has  been  spent  in  this  state. 

Dr.  Cunningham  was  born  in  Marshall 
County,  Tennessee,  June  25,  1871.  The  Cun- 
ninghams are  an  old  Colonial  family  numer- 
ously represented  for  a number  of  genera- 
tions in  North  Carolina.  His  grandfather, 
Alfred  Cunningham,  was  a native  of  that 
state,  moved  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  a 
planter  and  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  and  spent  his  last  years  at  Boone- 
ville,  Mississippi,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  in  1915.  His  first  wife  was 
Annie  Elizabeth  Oliver,  and  her  only  child  was 
William  Riley  Cunningham.  His  second  wife 
was  Miss  Finch,  and  of  her  twelve  children 
the  survivors  are  now  widely  scattered  over 
the  United  States. 

William  Riley  Cunningham  was  a native  of 
Tennessee,  was  a small  child  when  his  mother 
died,  and  his  education  came  largely  at  his 
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own  expense  and  effort.  On  account  of  his 
youth  he  was  not  a soldier  in  the  Civil  war, 
and  his  mature  years  were  given  to  the  sturdy 
vocation  of  farming.  He  came  to  Texas  soon 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  Dr.  Cunningham, 
lived  for  several  years  in  Grayson  County,  and 
in  1876  moved  to  Wise  County,  and  made  one 
of  the  first  settlements  at  the  present  town  of 
Alvord.  He  remained  there  forty-five  years, 
lived  to  see  the  region  grow  up  and  develop 
into  a thriving  locality,  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  He  was  a very  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  but 
was  never  in  politics,  and  was  a very  retiring 
and  modest  man.  His  wonderful  memory 
enabled  him  to  name  all  the  people  he  ever 
knew  and  tell  what  became  of  them. 

William  Riley  Cunningham  married  Sa- 
vanna Killingsworth.  Her  father,  Jack 
Killingsworth,  was  a Confederate  soldier  and 
one  who  never  returned  from  the  war,  his 
exact  fate  not  being  determined.  Jack  Killings- 
worth married  Annie  Bagley,  and  their  three 
children  were  Isaac  D.,  Thenia  and  Savanna 
Killingsworth.  The  latter  is  still  living  at  the 
old  home  at  Alvord.  She  reared  seven  chil- 
dren : Dr.  Ozro  W. ; Mary  Elma,  wife  of 

Frank  Cross,  of  Bowie,  Texas;  Fannie,  wife 
of  Lafayette  Cater,  of  Oklahoma ; Ora,  who 
married  Fulton  Golden  and  lives  in  Texas; 
Sarah,  wife  of  Amos  Prince,  a resident  of 
Fort  Worth;  A.nnie,  wife  of  Rev.  Oscar  Bar- 
nett, of  Oak  Cliff,  Texas;  and  Arthur,  a ' 
farmer  at  the  old  homestead  in  Alvord. 

Ozro  W.  Cunningham  was  five  years  of  age 
when  the  family  located  on  the  farm  in  Wise 
County,  and  he  grew  to  manhood  there,  ac- 
quiring a public  school  education.  He  was 
trained  to  farming  and  did  that  and  other 
work  preparatory  to  entering  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1902.  In  order  to  complete  his  medical 
education  he  also  taught  school  a year.  After 
graduating  Dr.  Cunningham  located  at  Valley 
View,  and  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  progress 
in  his  professional  work  there  until  America 
entered  the  war  with  Germany.  He  enlisted 
and  received  a commission  as  a lieutenant  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  was  first  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Ninth  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  and  later,  by  his  request,  was 
transferred  to  the  Medical  Training  School  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  He  remained  three 
months,  was  then  given  duty  as  a medical 
officer  at  the  Armour  School  of  Technology  at 
Chicago,  and  continued  there  until  his  honor- 


able discharge  in  November,  1918.  On  leav- 
ing the  service  he  returned  to  Valley  View  and 
resumed  his  private  practice.  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham is  a talented  physician,  enjoys  high  stand- 
ing in  the  various  medical  societies,  and  is  also 
a Royal  Arch  Mason. 

At  Sivells  Bend,  Cooke  County,  March  26, 
1905,  he  married  Miss  Willie  Giddens,  a 
native  of  Cooke  County.  Her  father,  Earley 
Giddens,  came  to  Texas  from  Georgia,  and 
was  a machinist,  operating  a gin  and  thresh- 
ing machine  in  Sivells  Bend  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  finished  her  education  in 
the  Gainesville  schools,  was  a teacher,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Cooke  County  Examining 
Board,  where  she  lived  when  she  married. 
She  is  the  third  of  seven  daughters,  the  others 
being:  Catherine,  wife  of  Dr.  Lindsay,  of 

Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma;  Mabel,  wife  of  Sam 
Gunter,  of  Sivells  Bend;  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson, 
of  Waco;  Mattie,  wife  of  Robert  Whaley  of 
Gainesville;  Visa,  wife  of  Dr.  Hale,  of  Davis, 
Oklahoma;  and  Zelma,  who  married  John 
Polly,  of  Waco.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham 
have  two  children,  William  Alfred  and 
Pauline. 

Daniel  H.  Spoon.  Owner  of  one  of  the 
attractive  country  homes  in  Cooke  County, 
two  miles  southwest  of  Callisburg,  is  an  old 
resident  of  this  section  of  North  Texas,  has 
been  here  just  forty  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  teachers  of  the  county.  His  life 
throughout  has  been  one  of  exceptional  serv- 
ice and  experience. 

He  was  born  September  14,  1857,  in  that 
section  of  old  Orange  County  now  Allamance 
County,  North  Carolina.  His  grandfather, 
Daniel  Spoon,  was  also  a native  of  North 
Carolina  and  a farmer  and  planter.  He  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  son  Syl- 
vester is  still  living  at  this  writing  at  the  ven- 
erable age  of  ninety-four,  and  is  a veteran 
of  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  born  in 
May,  1827,  spent  his  active  life  as  a farmer, 
and  also  carried  a share  of  community  respon- 
sibilities, serving  as  tax  assessor  and  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  is  a democrat  and  a 
Methodist.  He  married  Sarah  Kivett,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  Kivett,  who  lived  to  the  remarkable 
age  of  ninety-eight.  Sarah  was  one  of  his 
thirteen  children.  The  children  of  Sylvester 
Spoon  and  wife  were:  Fannie,  who  married 

Dr.  Bohanan  and  lives  at  Burlington,  North 
Carolina;  Daniel  H. ; and  Dora,  who  is  the 
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wife  of  Thomas  Shoffner  and  lives  with  her 
father  on  the  old  homestead. 

Daniel  H.  Spoon  grew  up  in  a country  com- 
munity in  what  is  now  one  of  the  great  milling 
districts  of  North  Carolina.  He  suffered  some 
of  the  disadvantages  due  to  the  devastation 
and  depression  of  the  war,  attended  country 
schools,  and  afterward,  largely  by  his  own 
efforts,  gained  a more  liberal  education  by 
attending  an  academy  and  finally  one  year  in 
the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  was 
only  seventeen  when  he  taught  his  first  school, 
and  he  continued  teaching  in  his  native  state 
altogether  for  four  years. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Mr.  Spoon  came  to 
Cooke  County,  Texas,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  resumed  teaching.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  county  for  six  years, 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  seek 
other  work,  and  he  went  to  farming.  While 
he  was  teaching  the  first  normal  institute  in 
Gainesville  and  perhaps  in  the  state  of  Texas 
was  held.  He  was  influential  in  promoting 
that  institute.  Some  of  the  teachers  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  county  at  the  time  were 
Rhoda  Long,  D.  J.  Enderby,  Emery  Hay- 
worth and  James  Nutting.  Mr.  Hayworth 
subsequently  was  county  judge  of  Cooke 
County.  Forty  years  ago  nearly  all  the  teach- 
ers were  men.  Mr.  Spoon  found  educational 
affairs  in  Cooke  County  largely  a matter  of 
individual  initiative  and  with  no  centralized 
management  whatever.  There  was  no  uni- 
formity of  text  books,  the  course  of  study 
being  outlined  by  the  head  of  each  school. 
There  was  no  grading  to  show  when  a pupil 
had  finished  so  much  work.  The  county  was 
not  districted,  and  pupils  attended  both  under 
and  over  the  legal  age  and  from  any  part 
of  the  county  they  wished.  As  a result  dis- 
tricts having  popular  teachers  were  over- 
crowded. In  the  case  of  the  Callisburg  school 
more  pupils  attended  it  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Spoon  than  has  been  enrolled  at 
any  time  since. 

With  his  retirement  from  the  schoolroom 
and  his  initial  efforts  at  farming  Mr.  Spoon 
established  himself  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  has  since  lived.  Twenty  years  or 
more  ago  he  located  on  his  present  farm, 
which  had  first  been  settled  by  J.  E.  Hardy. 
He  bought  160  acres,  partly  improved,  and 
the  growing  of  grain  has  been  his  most  profit- 
able crop.  Mr.  Spoon  has  always  limited  his 
acreage  in  cotton,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  a poor  cotton  picker  and  has  not  wished 


his  children  to  bear  the  heavy  labor  of  that 
industry. 

The  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  Cooke  County  was  founded  some 
twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Spoon  being  one  of  the 
prime  movers.  He  has  been  one  of  the  ad- 
justers of  the  association  and  a member  of 
the  Official  Board.  The  association  has  grown 
and  furnishes  a large  part  of  the  insurance 
in  the  country  districts  of  the  county.  The 
insurance  is  limited  to  farm  buildings.  At  the 
present  time  almost  a million  and  a half 
dollars  of  insurance  are  in  force. 

In  Cooke  County  April  15,  1886,  Mr.  Spoon 
married  Miss  Louie  B.  Thrasher.  She  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  a daughter  of  Harrison 
Thrasher,  who  came  from  that  state  to  Cooke 
County  when  Mrs.  Spoon  was  a girl.  She 
died  July  24,  1917,  after  thirty  years  of  mar- 
ried life.  She  was'the  mother  of  the  follow- 
ing children : Oscar,  Charles,  Susie,  Richard, 
Luther  and  Ruth.  Oscar  lives  at  Gainesville. 
He  married  Hattie  Gimlen  and  has  one 
daughter.  Charles  is  a resident  of  New  Mex- 
ico. Susie  was  the  wife  of  Reuben  Hudgens 
of  Amarillo.  She  died  July  13,  1921.  Rich- 
ard lives  in  New  Mexico,  while  the  other  two 
are  still  at  home.  On  July  11,  1920,  Mr.  Spoon 
married  Mrs.  Mollie  (Mann)  Ballard,  who 
was  born  in  Cooke  County,  Texas,  January 
15,  1871.  Her  father,  Henry  W.  Mann,  was 
a native  of  Georgia,  while  her  mother  was 
born  in  North  Carolina.  Her  parents  came 
to  Cooke  County  before  the  Civil  war  and 
were  married  there.  Of  their  eleven  children 
nine  grew  up  and  six  are  still  living:  Joseph 

Mann,  of  Wichita  Falls;  John,  of  Hedley, 
Texas;  Mrs.  Spoon;  Emma,  wife  of  Elmer 
Ford,  of  Hedley;  Tames,  of  Hedley;  and 
Tennie,  wife  of  W.  B.  Rutledge,  of  Wichita 
Falls. 

Mr.  Spoon  was;  well  represented  in  the 
World  war,  having  three  sons  in  the  service, 
two  of  whom  went  overseas  and  took  part  in 
the  real  fighting.  Oscar  was  in  the  artillery 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  and  in  the  Argonne,  and  ac- 
companied his  division  as  a part  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Charles  was  with  the  Twenty-third  Engi- 
neers, and  while  road  building  and  in  other 
work  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
on  the  front  lines.  Richard  saw  practically 
his  service  within  the  United  States,  though 
he  made  one  trip  across  the  ocean  on  a mer- 
chant marine  vessel.  None  of  the  sons  were 
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wounded,  and  all  are  filling  stations  in  civil 
life  as  competently  as  they  battled  against  the 
Germans  for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

Alexander  Campbell  Parker.  Lives  in 
Highland  Park,  Dallas,  but  for  his  character, 
business  enterprise,  wealth,  practical  philan- 
thropy and  personal  influence  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  best  known  men  of  the  southwest,  and 
his  name  has  a significance  even  in  the  great 
financial  capitals  of  the  country. 

He  was  born  in  Bazette,  Navarro  County, 
Texas,  in  1876,  a son  of  Rev.  Henry  J.  and 
Charlotte  (Barnett)  Parker,  now  deceased. 
His  mother  was  a native  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  his  father  was  born  near  Merid- 
ian, Mississippi,  and  provided  for  his  family 
largely  through  work  at  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter, but  was  also  a minister  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Alexander  Campbell  Parker  was  the 
seventh  son  in  a family  of  ten  children,  and 
the  physician  who  attended  his  mother  se- 
lected his  name  in  honor  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  Christian  or  Disciples  Church.  When 
Alexander  C.  Parker  was  ten  years  of  age  his 
parents  left  Navarro  County  and  moved  to 
Young  County  in  West  Texas. 

Recently  many  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers of  the  United  States  carried  a story 
concerning  “A  Many-Sided  Millionaire,” 
written  by  William  C.  Freeman.  The  subject 
of  this  story  was  A.  C.  Parker  of  Dallas.  A 
few  paragraphs  selected  from  this  story  will 
serve  to  bring  out  some  of  his  early  struggles 
and  achievements  and  tell  something  of  the 
character  he  bears  among  modern  men  of 
affairs. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  “Cam” 
Parker,  as  his  pals  called  him,  learned  to  jump 
into  a saddle.  He  rode  his  cow  ponies  through 
the  cacti  and  the  sands  of  Western  Texas, 
and  soon  became  an  expert  plainsman — as 
good  as  the  best. 

He  had  no  chance  to  go  to  school.  It  was 
grim  necessity  that  compelled  him  to  work 
and  work,  to  ride  and  ride,  from  sun  to  sun. 
He  slept  out  in  the  open  and  knew  how  to 
cook  his  own  meals.  While  he  didn’t  know 
the  look  of  the  inside  of  a schoolhouse,  he 
was  getting  an  experience  that  has  stood  him 
in  gpod  stead  all  his  life.  Besides,  he  was 
developing  great  physical  power.  He  mingled 
with  men  whose  word  was  as  good  as  a cer- 
tified check.  This  instilled  in  him  respect  for 
frankness  and  honesty — the  foundation  of 
real  character.  These  rugged,  honest  men  of 


the  plains  taught  him  courage  and  self-reli- 
ance. He  got  a good  lesson  in  understanding 
his  fellows.  He  learned  what  was  right  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Partly  by  himself  and  partly  with  the  aid 
of  travelers  and  visitors  he  learned  to  read 
the  books  then  common  in  the  ranch  homes 
of  the  west — the  Bible,  the  dictionary,  a few 
durable  classics  and  the  stories  of  Jesse 
James,  the  Younger  Brothers  and  the  Dalton 
Gang.  But  all  out-of-doors  was  his  best  book 
— a book  that  was  teaching  him  to  build  char- 
acter, to  love  the  beautiful,  and  to  be  kind 
to  and  thoughtful  of  others.  He  learned  that 
even  animals  respond  to  kindness  and  justice. 
No  boy  can  live  out  in  the  open  and  sleep  with 
the  stars  and  moon  shining  down  on  him 
without  gaining  for  himself,  besides  health, 
a profound  respect  for  the  Great  Ruler  of  all. 

His  mind  was  active.  He  knew,  in  order 
to  make  a mark  for  himself,  that  he  would 
have  to  go  to  school,  so  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  sold  his  cow  ponies,  saddle  and  gun, 
to  get  a little  money  with  which  to  start. 
There  was  no  other  money  in  sight  for  him 
anywhere.  He  knew  he  had  to  dig  for  the 
rest  to  put  himself  through  school  and  college. 

He  attended  school  and  went  to  college  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-six. 
He  put  a lot  of  work  into  those  seven  years, 
maybe  more  than  most  boys  do  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-six.  He  realized  the 
advantages  of  an  education  before  he  started. 
His  physical  power,  developed  wonderfully 
by  his  outdoor  life,  enabled  him  to  apply  him- 
self assiduously  to  his  books  and  also  gave 
him  the  endurance  to  work  outside  of  school 
and  college  hours  in  order  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  for  his  tuition  and  board. 

He  attended  a co-educationai  college  in 
Texas.  So  did  the  young  woman  who  was 
to  be  Mrs.  Parker.  One  of  his  friends  says 
that  he  “served  hash  as  a waiter  in  the  college 
dining  hall  to  the  girl  who  is  now  his  wife 
and  the  mother  of  his  three  fine  sons.”  Mr. 
Parker  married  the  girl  he  waited  on  at  table 
one  year  before  he  finished  his  educational 
course,  but  he  was  then  earning  $35  a month, 
so  much  more  than  he  had  ever  earned  before 
that  he  regarded  it  as  ample  on  which  to  sup- 
port a wife  and  to  pay  for  his  tuition  at 
college. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Parker  say  that  his  home 
life  is  ideal,  that  his  wife  is  a wonderful 
woman,  and  that  he  attributes  his  success 
largely  to  the  inspiration  and  encouragement 
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he  receives  from  her.  Mr.  Parker  was  a big 
man  in  a certain  western  town  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
town,  lay  preacher,  and  owner,  editor,  re- 
porter, business  manager,  proofreader,  etc., 
of  a weekly  newspaper.  He  was  also  half 
owner  of  an  undertaking  business. 

Mr.  Parker’s  friends  all  say  of  him:  “His 

first  thought  always  is  what  he  can  do  to  make 
people  feel  their  responsibilities  as  American 
citizens  and  to  do  work  that  will  benefit  the 
whole  community.  He  is  a very  intense 
American ; he  makes  it  his  business  to  study 
conditions  and  to  keep  posted  on  the  affairs 
of  his  country ; he  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  whole  United  States  on  its  and 
the  world’s  history;  he  analyzes  the  work  of 
our  representatives  at  Washington  and  is  able 
with  good  logic  and  common  sense  to  pick  to 
pieces  proposed  laws  that  bode  no  good  to  the 
country;  he  is  strong  for  the  men  of  big 
business  who  he  thinks,  as  a rule  are  able  and 
honorable  and  willing  to  distribute  their 
energy,  wealth  and  power  for  the  good  of  the 
people. % He  is  very  just  and  honorable  him- 
self and  expects  every  man  he  meets  to  play 
the  game  as  he  does — and  when  a man  in  this 
country  is  on  the  lookout  for  those  who  prac- 
tice the  square  deal,  he  finds  them  easily 
enough.”  While  Mr.  Parker  gives  freely  of 
his  time  and  money  to  his  church,  performing 
what  he  regards  as  a supreme  duty,  he  never- 
theless devotes  nine-tenths  of  his  time  to  busi- 
ness ; and  that  means  at  least  nine  hours  a 
day,  for  he  is  a prodigious  worker. 

He  regards  it  a necessary  part  of  his  busi- 
ness life  to  take  an  active  interest  in  civic  and 
political  matters,  and  he  does  so.  He  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  Government  farm  demonstrator, 
etc.  He  is  also  a Lyceum  and  Chautauqua 
lecturer.  At  present  he  is  extensively  inter- 
ested in  real  estate,  a wholesale  grocery  en- 
terprise, and  an  automobile  and  truck  jobbing 
business  in  Texas.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  foremost  independent  pro- 
ducers in  the  oil  fields  of  the  southwest.  His 
knowledge  of  oil  production  and  refining  is 
so  thorough  that  he  is  accepted  everywhere 
as  a high  authority  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Parker  has  been  a figure  in  daily  life, 
in  his  business  affairs,  and  as  a lay  minister 
has  found  expression  for  some  of  the  most 
earnest  and  intense  sides  of  his  character.  He 
never  attended  a theological  school  and  pre- 
ferred the  role  of  a lay  minister  to  regular 


ordination,  since  he  would  have  taken  the 
duties  of  the  latter  so  seriously  as  to  interfere 
with  what  he  regarded  as  his  real  force,  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless  he  has  filled  some  of  the 
most  prominent  pulpits  in  Texas,  at  Ladonia, 
Midland,  Waxahachie  and  in  other  cities.  He 
helped  build  Midland  College  and  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  Texas 
Christian  University  in  Fort  Worth,  donating 
$80,000  to  build  the  university  church.  He 
has  made  extensive  gifts  of  money  to  various 
church  and  benevolent  enterprises. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason 
and  Shriner.  Mrs.  Parker,  referred  to  above, 
was  before  her  marriage  Miss  Annette  C. 
Lynch.  She  was  born  at  Cedartown,  Georgia. 
Their  three  children  are  Morris  Wesley,  a 
student  in  Texas  Christian  University,  Alan 
Elkin  and  Forest  Rupert  Parker. 

Charles  Harpool.  An  effective  and  effi- 
cient life  has  been  that  of  Charles  Harpool 
in  the  Hebron  locality  of  Denton  County, 
where  his  work  and  his  interests  have  been 
centered  for  nearly  half  a century. 

Mr.  Harpool  was  born  near  Springfield, 
Missouri,  July  1,  1855,  a son  of  Bowie  and 
Paralee  (Rule)  Flarpool,  the  former  a native 
of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Macoupin 
County,  Illinois.  They  met  and  were  mar- 
ried in  Green  County,  Missouri.  Bowie  Har- 
pool was  a Union  soldier,  was  wounded  in  bat- 
tle and  died  from  the  wounds  the  same  year. 
His  children  were:  Charles;  Josephine,  a resi- 
dent of  Hunt  County,  Texas,  wife  of  A1  Perry  ; 
and  Martin  A.,  wife  of  J.  B.  Kennedy,  of  Mc- 
Kinney, Texas.  After  the  death  of  her  soldier 
husband  Mrs.  Harpool  married  E.  Bowlin, 
and  they  spent  their  last  years  at  McKinney, 
Texas,  where  she  died  in  1908  and  he  in 
1919.  The  children  of  their  marriage  were 
Thomas  and  Robert  Bowlin,  both  of  Collin 
County,  and  Bedford,  who  died  unmarried 
near  Hebron. 

Charles  Harpool  acquired  some  education 
in  the  schools  of  Southwestern  Missouri,  and 
was  a youth  of  about  seventeen  when,  in  1873, 
he  accompanied  a party  of  emigrants  bound 
for  Texas.  After  a few  days  of  work  on 
Rowlett’s  Creek  he  came  to  the  community 
around  Hebron,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since. 
That  locality  was  then  known  as  the  Aaron 
Coin  ranch,  an  open  prairie  country  with  only 
a farm  here  and  there,  each  with  a few  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  and  the  area  chiefly  de- 
voted to  cattle  and  horse  raising.  After  two 
years  as  a ranch  and  farm  hand  Mr.  Harpool 
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went  to  work  for  himself  as  a renter.  He 
reached  Texas  with  only  twenty  cents  in 
money,  and  his  initial  capital  had  to  be  made 
from  work  of  his  own  hands.  As  a farmer 
he  had  only  one  horse,  and  he  borrowed  har- 
ness and  plows.  He  lived  in  a small  rented 
house  on  the  farm  which  he  now  owns,  and 
made  his  first  crop  while  he  was  still  a bach- 
elor. After  his  marriage  he  began  house- 
keeping some  distance  south  of  this  com- 
munity, renting  there  for  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  his  first  location,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  farm  and  ranch  of  his  uncle, 
Aaron  Coin.  The  diligence  of  his  hands  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  guidance  have  brought  him 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  and  influence 
here.  After  the  death  of  his  aunt  he  made 
arrangements  to  buy  the  property,  which  then 
had  200  acres  under  cultivation.  He  paid 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money  out  of 
the  soil  itself.  Improvements  began  on  the 
farm  and  a substantial  house  accommodated 
his  family  from  1897  to  1906,  when  it  was 
burned  with  all  its  contents,  entailing  a loss 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  He  immediately 
began  rebuilding,  and  in  1907  he  and  his 
family  entered  into  the  comforts  of  the  pres- 
ent attractive  nine-room  bungalow.  Other 
improvements  have  followed  from  time  to 
time,  and  altogether  the  labors  of  his  years 
have  been  well  rewarded.  For  the  most  part 
his  energies  have  been  directed  to  grain  and 
stock  farming.  He  is  also  one  of  the  old-time 
threshermen  of  the  county.  Some  forty  years 
ago  he  started  out  with  an  equipment  consist- 
ing of  an  endless  chain  machine  with  power 
furnished  by  two  horses  treading  the  power 
plant.  His  next  outfit  was  a ten-horse  power 
machine,  and  then  came  a steam  outfit,  and 
when  he  wore  that  out  he  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness. The  experience,  however,  was  perhaps 
more  gratifying  than  in  the  case  of  most 
threshers,  since  he  paid  for  his  outfits  from 
its  earnings  and  had  some  surplus  besides. 
Mr.  Harpool  has  grown  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep,  handles  the  grades  of  these  animals, 
has  fattened  hogs  for  the  market,  and  a prof- 
itable phase  of  the  farm  industry  has  been 
dairying.  Mr.  Harpool  took  stock  in  the 
Hebron  Bank  when  it  was  opened,  and  has 
enlisted  his  support  in  everything  that  would 
round  out  the  institutions  and  business  advan- 
tages of  the  village.  For  twenty-five  consecu- 
tive years  he  has  served  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  School  District  No.  66  at  Hebron, 
and  is  now  serving  his  third  year  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Denton  County  Board  of  Educa- 


tion. A staunch  Baptist  in  religion,  he  began 
worship  with  the  Baptists  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  when  they  assembled  at  Frankfort 
in  the  old  Masonic  Hall,  was  for  ten  years 
a member  of  the  Liberty  Baptist  Church  and 
eight  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  then  became  identified  with  the 
organization  of  the  new  church  at  Hebron. 
Its  first  church  was  a frame  house  accom- 
modating about  200  people,  but  in  1919  the 
congregation  moved  into  a handsome  brick 
edifice  on  the  hill  overlooking  Hebron.  He 
is  still  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  has 
attended  the  Baptist  associations  as  a delegate 
and  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  the  Denton 
County  Baptist  Association.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  Mr.  Harpool  was  one  of  the  local  leaders 
in  the  Farmers  Alliance  movement,  was  a 
lecturer  of  the  society  three  years  and  fre- 
quently a delegate  to  the  higher  bodies  of 
the  Alliance.  In  Masonry  he  has  filled  all 
the  offices  in  the  Blue  Lodge  and  has  repre- 
sented White  Rock  Lodge  No.  234,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Waco,  in  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

On  May  22,  1879,  Mr.  Harpool  married 
Miss  Hester  Ann  Patterson.  She  was  born 
near  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  March  24, 
1863,  and  came  to  Texas  with  her  parents  in 
1876.  She  is  a daughter  of  Levi  V.  and 
America  (Porter)  Patterson,  who  subse- 
quently moved  from  Denton  to  Palo  Pinto 
County,  where  they  died.  The  oldest  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harpool  was  the  late  Albert 
L.  Harpool,  to  whose  life  a separate  paragraph 
is  dedicated.  The  second  child  is  R.  Thomas 
Harpool,  of  Hebron,  who  married  Elsie  Beck, 
a graduate  of  the  C.  I.  A.  of  Denton,  and  a 
very  accomplished  young  woman.  She  died, 
after  nearly  two  years  of  happy  married  life, 
from  tuberculosis,  without  issue.  For  his  sec- 
ond wife  R.  Thomas  Harpool  married  Miss 
Josephine  Solomon  of  Ennis,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren: Tom,  Jr.,  and  Albert  Edward.  W.  Har- 
rison Harpool,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons, 
is  a farmer  on  his  father’s  place,  and  by  his 
marriage  to  Jessie  Skyles  has  four  children: 
Virgie,  Catherine,  Lois  and  Ethel. 

Albert  L.  Harpool,  who  died  in  1920,  lived 
out  his  life  of  almost  forty  years  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  was  born.  He  gave  early 
promise  of  a life  of  usefulness,  and  his  mental 
and  spiritual  training  and  development  were 
along  the  lines  of  his  inclination.  He  married 
Miss  Jennie  Cook,  and  the  children  who  sur- 
vive are  Susie,  Ruby  and  Charles,  Jr.  Albert 
had  been  converted  at  fourteen,  and  was  long 
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a leader  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  Sunday 
School  at  Hebron,  his  work  reflecting  a heart 
filled  with  love  for  humanity  and  for  his  Mas- 
ter’s cause.  He  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  work  assigned  him  whatever  it  was.  He 
was  the  youngest  master  of  White  Rock 
Lodge  of  Masons  and  the  only  master  of  that 
Lodge  to  die  while  in  the  chair.  He  was 
fourteen  years  consul  commander  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Hebron,  and  that 
office  too  he  filled  until  his  death.  It  was  an 
ill  wind  that  blew  for  the  Hebron  community 
when  that  young  and  robust  man  surrendered 
to  the  fever  which  attacked  him.  His  strong 
physique  matched  his  vigorous  mind  and  his 
ambitious  nature,  and  he  was  just  where  in 
the  drama  of  life  a good  man  is  most  missed 
when  he  is  taken  away. 

William  Wallace  Johnston.  The  older 
portion  of  Cisco  is  practically  submerged  in 
the  modern  developments  that  have  been  in- 
stituted and  carried  out  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  business  center  is  largely  new, 
and  credit  for  the  erection  of  many  of  the 
most  distinctive  buildings  in  the  business  dis- 
trict belongs  to  the  well  known  contractor  and 
builder,  William  Wallace  Johnston.  Mr.  John- 
ston has  for  many  years  been  in  the  building 
industry,  both  in  Texas  and  in  other  states. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Vienna,  In- 
diana, in  1861,  son  of  Carrollton  and  Jane 
(McConnell)  Johnston.  His  father  was  a 
contractor  and  from  him  William  W.  John- 
ston learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  after  com- 
pleting a common  school  education.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  he  went  to  Missouri,  and  at 
Marshall  was  employed  as  a journeyman  and 
gradually  developed  a business  as  a contrac- 
tor. He  was  a man  of  achievement  in  that 
field  when  he  came  to  Texas  in  1907,  estab- 
lishing his  home  at  Temple,  though  for  sev- 
eral years  his  business  was ' largely  in  San 
Angelo.  At  San  Angelo  he  built  the  first 
fireproof  office  building,  also  the  six-story 
Trust  building,  and  other  prominent  struc- 
tures in  the  city.  There  is  also  a large  list  of 
buildings  in  Temple  to  his  credit,  chiefly  office 
buildings. 

Mr.  Johnston  removed  to  Cisco  in  1917,  and 
with  the  tremendous  impetus  given  to  that 
community  with  increasing  years  he  was  on 
the  ground  and  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  for  the  larger  building  contracts.  He 
erected  the  bank  and  office  building  of  the 
Cisco  Banking  Company,  the  Glide  Hotel,  ice 


plant,  gas  and  electric  plant,  the  Webster 
Wholesale  House  and  a number  of  others. 

Mr.  Johnston  married  Miss  Alma  Land,  of 
Marshall,  Missouri,  and  their  four  children 
are  Aden  M.,  Earl  E.,  Wallace  and  Carl. 

James  R.  Stevens  has  lived  more  than 
thirty-five  years  in  the  Valley  View  commu- 
nity of  Cooke  County.  He  came  here  with 
the  mature  experience  of  an  Eastern  Indiana 
farmer.  His  career  has  been  one  of  well 
ordered  and  continuous  industry,  a conscien- 
tious performance  of  the  duties  that  lie  within 
reach  of  every  human  being,  and  out  of 
the  successive  years  he  has  achieved  a satis- 
faction based  on  material  results  and  also  the 
esteem  of  his  neighbors  and  friends. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  August  20,  1844.  Wayne  County  in 
Eastern  Indiana  was  largely  settled  by  people 
from  the  Carolinas,  a large  part  of  them 
Quakers  in  religious  faith.  His  father,  Spen- 
cer Stevens,  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
April  10,  1801,  and  was  eleven  years  of  age 
when  the  family  in  1812  migrated  to  Indiana. 
Spencer  Stevens  was  old  enough  to  take  part 
in  the  heavy  work  of  developing  a farm  from 
the  woods. He  was  not  a Quaker,  his  church 
connections  being  the  Primitive  Baptist.  He 
acquired  only  such  school  advantages  as  were 
within  the  reach  of  frontier  children,  but  his 
life  was  one  of  considerable  influence.  He 
was  a reader  of  newspapers,  but  so  far  as 
known  never  made  a public  speech.  He 
always  voted  as  a democrat  and  was  past 
military  age  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  He 
died  in  1878.  Spencer  Stevens  married 
Sallie  Carter,  a native  of  Virginia.  Her  father 
was  Charles  Carter.  She  became  the  mother 
of  the  following  children : Nancy,  who  mar- 

ried Patrick  Crook  and  spent  most  of  her 
years  in  Cass  County,  Indiana ; Elizabeth 
lived  in  Rush  County,  Indiana,  and  married 
Adam  Plessinger ; Margaret  became  Mrs. 
Joseph  Brumfield  and  spent  her  life  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana ; Mary  was  the  wife  of  Marion 
Brumfield  and  died  in  Wayne  County; 
Martha  married  Frank  Stinson,  of  Union 
County,  Indiana  ; Naomi  is  the  wife  of  John 
Plankenhorn  and  lives  in  Wayine  County; 
Armistead  is  also  in  Wayne  County;  James 
R.  is  the  only  resident  of  the  family  in  Texas; 
and  Sampson  lives  at  the  old  home  in  Wayne 
County. 

James  R.  Stevens  attended  some  of  the 
“pay  schools”  in  Indiana  state.  Largely  from 
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a sense  of  filial  responsibility  to  his  parents 
he  remained  at  home  and  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  farm  until  past  his  majority.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  married  Elizabeth  Woodyard, 
and  they  established  their  first  home  on  a 
farm  in  Indiana.  Mrs.  Stevens’  father  was  a 
Virginia  man  and  lived  in  Illinois  before  he 
settled  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  and  was 
a miller  by  trade.  Mrs.  Stevens’  brothers 
and  sisters  were  John,  Gilbert,  Lottie  and 
Lura,  twins,  the  former  the  wife  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  the  latter  Mrs.  Moses  Mitchell,  while 
Elmer  W.  Woodyard,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  is  a farmer  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  started  for  Texas  in 
the  spring  of  1884.  They  traveled  by  rail- 
road to  Gainesville,  and  Mr.  Stevens’  first 
experience  in  the  county  was  as  a day  laborer 
on  a farm.  At  that  farm,  needless  to  say, 
farm  labor  did  not  command  wages  of  $4  a 
day.  For  a few  years  he  also  worked  for 
half  of  the  crop  he  tended  on  the  land  of 
Charles  Beck,  one  of  his  old  Indiana  neigh- 
bors. After  being  able  to  provide  himself 
with  teams  and  implements  he  began  farming 
on  the  Flint  farm  south  of  Gainesville,  raised 
grain  there  as  he  had  done  in  Indiana,  and 
his  efforts  were  even  more  productive  than 
in  the  north,  though  the  markets  were  not 
always  sufficient  to  reward  him.  He  sold 
wheat  at  55  cents  a bushel.  Mr.  Stevens 
while  a farmer  used  largely  the  methods 
which  he  had  learned  in  Indiana  and  never 
went  in  for  cotton  raising. 

He  had  been  in  Cooke  County  eight  or  ten 
years  before  he  bought  land,  and  his  first 
purchase  was  acquired  on  time.  It  was  a 
piece  of  unimproved  soil  two  miles  west  of 
Valley  View,  and  on  it  he  built  a four-room 
dwelling,  to  which  he  added  later  and  made 
a more  commodious  home.  Before  he  left 
that  country  district  he  had  supplemented  the 
residence  with  two  good  barns,  granaries  and 
sheds,  for  stock,  and  had  brought  under  culti- 
vation 200  acres. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  been  satisfied  to  do  his 
duty  as  a farmer  and  has  never  been  in  poli- 
tics. He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Valley  View,  and  he  has 
served  on  the  official  board  of  the  congrega- 
tion. They  bought  bonds,  did  Red  Cross 
work,  and  were  otherwise  interested  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  World  war.  Some  of  Mr. 
Stevens’  relatives  were  soldiers.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  have  had  no  children  of  their  own. 
They  reared  and  educated  a young  girl,  who 


is  now  Mrs.  Bessie  Woodward,  in  a home  of 
her  own  in  Alabama,  where  she  has  a son, 
Murray,  and  a daughter,  Mary  Catherine. 

Sidney  Verner  White.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  immense  oil  fields  of  Texas  and 
of  other  states  in  which  the  precious  petro- 
leum deposits  have  been  found  great  personal 
fortunes  may  daily  be  made  or  lost,  but  out- 
side of  that  feature  the  business  must  be  as- 
siduously continued  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  prosperity  of  innumerable  world-wide  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  of  minor  concerns  that 
affect  everyday  life  and  contribute  greatly  to 
domestic  comfort  and  convenience.  In  early 
days  the  business  was  conducted  in  an  entirely 
different  way  from  the  methods  now  pre- 
vailing. Science  has  been  called  in  and  has 
not  only  minimized  risk  and  disappointment 
but,  through  the  employment  of  expert  petro- 
leum geologists,  has  made  oil  diagnosis  so 
accurate  that  early  theories  are  no  longer  in- 
telligently entertained,  the  question  of 
“chance”  being  practically  eliminated.  One 
of  the  prominent  oil  men  in  Wichita  County, 
Texas,  is  Sidney  Verner  White,  oil  operator 
and  petroleum  geologist. 

Sidney  Verner  White  was  born  at  Rosston, 
Nevada  County,  Arkansas,  in  1894,  son  of 
William  Henry  and  Julia  (May)  White.  His 
early  environment  was  fortunate  for  an  am- 
bitious youth,  and  his  educational  advantages, 
a college  course  at  Arkadelphia,  followed  by 
careful  training  in  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, served  to  quicken  a determination  to  seek 
still  wider  knowledge  in  the  science  of  geol- 
ogy, to  which  he  had  felt  attracted  from  boy- 
hood. In  1913  he  went  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
to  study  petroleum  geology,  and  remained  in 
the  oil  fields  in  that  vicinity  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  then  continued  his  studies  at  El- 
dorado, Kansas,  in  the  Osage  Nation  and 
afterward  at  other  points  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  Oklahoma. 

In  1916,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  oil 
boom  in  Wichita  County,  Mr.  White  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  as  a geologist,  and  has  taken 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  fields  in  this  district,  and  as 
a geologist  has  been  associated  with  many  im- 
portant discoveries.  Early  in  1920  he  became 
an  oil  producer  himself.  In  connection  with 
his  partner,  H.  H.  Temple,  early  in  May, 
1920,  he  brought  in  a producing  well  on  a 
3,000-acre  lease  on  the  Matty  Parker  lands, 
four  miles  south  of  Iowa  Park.  This  new  dis- 
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covery  producing  well,  drilled  by  Temple  & 
White,  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  further  development  in 
that  vicinity.  The  drilling  was  done  from 
the  start  with  a standard  rig,  all  modern  regu- 
lations and  cautions  being  in  force.  In  this 
development,  as  in  others,  Mr.  White’s  enter- 
prise and  expert  professional  knowledge  have 
been  necessary  factors,  and  owners  of  prop- 
erty in  this  new  territory  opened  have  had 
great  reason  to  feel  satisfied. 

Mr.  White  married  Miss  Pansia  Neely,  who 
was  born  at  Throckmorton,  Texas,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Gwendolyn.  Although 
notably  concerned  in  local  civic  affairs,  Mr. 
White  has  never  been  particularly  active  in 
general  politics.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a Mason,  Elk 
and  Knight  of  Pythias. 

Charles  F.  Wakefield.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ponder  business  and  agricultural 
community  in  Denton  County  probably  no 
family  has  played  a more  conspicuous  part 
than  that  of  Wakefield,  one  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives is  Charles  F.  Wakefield,  a practical 
farmer  and  also  a business  man  in  the  village. 

His  father,  Henry  Franklin  Wakefield,  came 
to  Denton  County  in  1852,  when  seven  years 
of  age,  from  Tennessee.  His  father,  Simpson 
Wakefield,  established  his  home  about  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Denton  and  about  half  that 
far  from  the  old  county  seat  of  Alton.  Simp- 
son Wakefield  and  wife  both  died  before  their 
son  Flenry  Franklin  reached  manhood.  They 
also  left  a daughter,  who  married  and  died  in 
Denton  County,  the  mother  of  several  children. 

Henry  Franklin  Wakefield  inherited  the  old 
home  with  about  forty  acres  of  land,  and  that 
was  the  object  of  his  best  endeavors  from 
early  manhood.  He  finished  his  schooling  in 
Chinn’s  Chapel,  and  his  parents  were  both 
buried  in  the  Chapel  cemetery.  After  his 
marriage  he  continued  to  be  identified  with  the 
old  Wakefield  locality  for  some  years,  and 
then  moved  out  to  an  open  and  practically  un- 
inhabited region  where  is  now  the  thriving 
village  of  Ponder  and  a broad  landscape  of 
well  developed  farms.  He  had  spent  several 
years  as  a merchant  at  Waketon,  a place 
named  in  honor  of  his  father,  and  while  there 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  success  and 
obtained  the  capital  which  he  invested  in  lands 
at  Ponder.  His  first  purchase  comprised 
1,700  acres,  without  a single  mark  to  in- 
dicate the  enterprise  of  man.  He  built  his 


home  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  same  site  where  his  son  Charles 
now  lives.  For  several  years  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  given  to  his  business  as  a farmer, 
and  he  then  resumed  merchandising,  also  con- 
ducted the  first  gin  in  the  locality,  and  for  ten 
years  kept  a general  store,  erected  a brick  busi- 
ness house  and  a building  for  the  bank,  and 
was  the  leading  factor  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Ponder  State  Bank.  He  has  been  president 
of  that  organization  from  the  beginning.  As 
a farm  developer  he  erected  many  homes  for 
his  tenants,  and  after  bringing  his  varied 
labors  to  a successful  and  prosperous  status 
he  divided  his  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
among  his  children  and  then  retired  to  Min- 
eral Wells.  During  his  residence  in  Denton 
County  he  was  a staunch  friend  of  popular  edu- 
cation, a trustee  of  the  Ponder  school,  and  also 
gave  liberally  to  encourage  church  building 
and  religious  worship,  and  himself  joined  the 
church  late  in  life.  He  voted  as  a Democrat, 
but  had  no  ambition  for  public  office. 

Henry  Franklin  Wakefield  married  Miss 
Alice  Cowan.  Her  father,  Matthew  Cowan, 
was  a pioneer  of  Denton  County  and  also  came 
from  Tennessee.  He  was  a Confederate  sol- 
dier, and  Henry  F.  Wakefield  was  also  in  the 
army  during  the  war,  but  all  his  service  was 
confined  to  the  state  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Henry 
Franklin  Wakefield  died  in  1897.  Her  chil- 
dren were:  Lillian,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Crawford,  of 
Plainview,  Texas;  Charles  F.  and  Clara, 
twins,  the  latter  Mrs.  D.  T.  Robinson,  of 
Ponder;  Jane,  wife  of  Frank  Tarpning,  of 
Gooding,  Idaho;  Bess,  wife  of  L.  M.  Cobb,  of 
Ponder;  Ray  S.,  a farmer  in  the  Ponder  local- 
ity; Bert,  of  Fort  Worth;  Earl  P.,  a farmer 
at  Ponder.  Henry  Franklin  Wakefield  by  his 
first  marriage,  to  Nannie  Donald,  has  a 
daughter,  Nannie,  wife  of  George  Owen,  of 
Ponder. 

Charles  F.  Wakefield  was  born  at  the  old 
home  at  Waketon,  near  Chinn  Chapel,  January 
15,  1881.  He  acquired  a common  school  edu- 
cation, also  attended  school  at  Denton,  and 
took  a business  course  in  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity of  Georgetown,  Texas.  After  leaving 
school  he  took  up  farming  interests,  and  to 
agriculture  and  livestock  has  been  given  the 
energies  of  his  mature  years.  He  has  also 
become  interested  in  the  grain  business  at 
Ponder,  and  is  a partner  in  the  first  drug  store 
established  in  that  village. 

On  October  26,  1911,  in  Denton  County,  Mr. 
Wakefield  married  Miss  Ora  E.  Blair.  She 
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was  born  in  Denton  County  November  22, 
1884,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Elizabeth 
(McReynolds)  Blair.  Her  father  was  a 
pioneer  of  Denton  County,  was  a Confederate 
soldier,  and  spent  his  active  career  as  a farmer 
at  Argyle.  His  wife  died  in  1886,  the  mother 
of  Mark  D.,  a railway  postal  clerk  at  Fort 
Worth;  John  E.,  a farmer  at  Justin;  Mary, 
wife  of  H.  C.  Breaker,  of  Houston,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Wakefield  and  Frank  S.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wakefield  have  two  daughters,  Dorothv  and 
Mary. 

Kirk  D.  Holland.  A Fort  Worth  boy 
and  man,  now  successfully  established  in 
business  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Kirk  D. 
Holland  has  played  the  game  of  life  with  a 
determination  to  win,  and  his  old  friends  have 
the  greater  admiration  for  him  because  of  an 
uphill  struggle  he  made  after  losing  one  con- 
siderable fortune. 

He  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Texas,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1874,  son  of  Hugh  P.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Davis)  Holland.  He  was  three  years  of  age 
when  his  mother  died  in  1877,  leaving  a 
younger  brother,  William  W.  In  1880  his 
father  married  Miss  Mary  Ada  Curlee,  of 
Reagan,  Texas.  The  three  children  of  this 
union  are  all  daughters.  Hugh  P.  Holland 
moved  to  Fort  Worth  in  1886,  and  was  for 
over  thirty  years  engaged  in  the  retail  drug 
business.  He  sold  out  in  1919  and  has  since 
been  a grocery  merchant  on  College  Avenue. 
The  family  has  had  their  home  continuously 
for  thirty-five  years  at  715  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Kirk  D.  Holland  was  reared  from  the  age 
of  twelve  in  Fort  Worth,  graduated  from 
the  public  schools  in  June,  1896,  and  during 
1896-97  attended  Fort  Worth  University. 
More  than  twenty  years  later,  during  1917-18, 
he  took  a scientific  course  in  automobile  engi- 
neering in  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy at  Chicago.  After  leaving  university 
Mr.  Holland  took  charge  of  a small  stock  of 
drugs  and  entered  the  drug  business  in  the 
Glenwood  Addition  to  Fort  Worth.  He  had 
grown  up  in  this  business  atmosphere,  and 
his  experience  and  persistence  were  rewarded 
with  a growing  business  until  he  owned  three 
retail  stores.  He  sold  out  in  1902  to  engage 
in  the  wholesale  drug  business,  and  in  1908 
sold  his  well  established  and  growing  concern 
as  a wholesale  druggist  to  O.  T.  Maxwell. 
At  that  time  he  purchased  the  O.  T.  Maxwell 
ranch  six  miles  north  of  Cisco,  moved  his 
home  to  Ranger  and  spent  every  available 


ounce  of  his  energy  and  put  all  his  capital 
into  this  new  line  of  business.  While  at 
Ranger  he  also  took  the  Government  contract 
to  deliver  the  mail  to  Caddo,  Breckenridge 
and  several  small  towns  surrounding  Brecken- 
ridge. In  fact  he  established  a general  ex- 
press, mail  and  freight  service,  employing  six 
automobile  trucks  for  that  purpose,  and  also  a 
fleet  of  five  automobiles  for  passengers  and 
mail.  It  was  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind 
in  Texas  west  of  Fort  Worth,  and  the  trucks 
naturally  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention. 
There  were  a number  of  factors  combined 
to  make  the  venture  unprofitable.  Bad  roads 
and  heavy  sand  proved  serious  obstacles  for 
the  automobiles  of  that  date  to  overcome. 
Moreover  the  mail  contract  was  a losing  one, 
since  just  at  this  time  the  Government  added 
parcel  post  business  to  its  other  mail  con- 
tracts but  did  not  increase  the  compensation 
of  the  contractors  who  were  operating  under 
a flat  agreement  to  carry  all  the  mail  for  a cer- 
tain amount. 

In  the  cattle  business  and  mail  contract- 
ing Mr.  Holland  rapidly  lost  all  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  In  1914 
he  sold  out  his  four  thousand  acre  ranch  west 
of  Ranger  for  several  thousand  dollars  less 
than  he  paid  for  it.  He  has  been  informed 
that  since  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Ranger  a 
portion  of  the  land  he  sold  for  six  dollars  an 
acre  brought  as  high  as  six  thousand  dollars 
an  acre.  When  he  left  Ranger  and  returned 
to  Fort  Worth  Mr.  Holland  had  three  dol- 
lars and  a half  in  cash  and  was  heavily  in 
debt.  This  debt  was  paid  off  in  1916,  the 
creditors  being  kind  enough  not  to  make  even 
a demand  for  the  interest  up  to  that  time. 

Since  1915  Mr.  Holland  has  had  a growing 
and  increasingly  profitable  interest  in  automo- 
bile specialty  manufacture.  In  1915  he  and 
R.  C.  Lewis  made  a contract  with  C.  H.  Miles 
for  the  double  seal  piston  ring.  In  1916  they 
sold  30  per  cent  of  their  contract  to  Judge 
O.  S.  Lattimore  for  six  thousand  dollars.  In 
December,  1916,  C.  R.  Keith  purchased  a 
tenth  interest  in  the  partnership  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  later  securing  4 per  cent  more. 
In  January,  1920,  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Lewis 
bought  Mr.  Keith’s  interest  in  the  partnership 
for  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  these  figures 
indicating  the  rapid  growth  of  the  business 
and  its  interest  values.  Mr.  Holland  took  six- 
sevenths  and  Mr.  Lewis  one-seventh  of  Mr. 
Keith’s  14  per  cent  and  they  are  now  associ- 
ated in  the  distribution  of  their  products  with 
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headquarters  in  “Automobile  Row”  on  South 
Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Holland  was  reared  a democrat  and 
along  with  supporting  the  political  party  of  his 
choice  he  has  been  a staunch  advocate  of  pro- 
hibition. He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
being  a member  of  Oriental  Consistory,  Valley 
of  Chicago.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Wood- 
men and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Englewood, 
Chicago.  At  Fort  Worth,  December  12,  1899, 
he  married  Mise  Dora  Walkup,  daughter  of 
Rev.  J.  A.  Walkup.  Mrs.  Holland  is  a grad- 
uate of  Polytechnic  College  of  Fort  Worth. 
She  was  a teacher  of  voice  in  Mary  Keene 
College  in  Mexico  City  in  1897-98.  Return- 
ing to  Fort  Worth  on  a visit  in  1898,  Mr. 
Holland  persuaded  her  not  to  go  back  to  her 
former  duties.  To  their  marriage  have  been 
born  two  sons:  James  Hugh  Holland,  who 
died  in  Chicago  October  26,  1918,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen;  and  Kirk  D.,  Jr.,  born  in  1909. 

i 

John  W.  Hartman.  It  is  appropriate  to 
include  in  this  publication  of  prominent  Tex- 
ans a brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  a town 
builder,  merchant,  and  a citizen  whose  name 
will  long  be  identified  with  the  growing  for- 
tunes of  the  City  of  Cisco. 

John  W.  Hartman  spent  thirty-seven  years 
of  his  life  at  Cisco.  He  was  born  at  Jones- 
boro, the  first  capital  of  Tennessee,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  in  1860.  While  the  Hartmans 
were  an  East  Tennessee  family  they  were 
Southern  sympathizers  and  two  of  the  older 
brothers  of  John  W.  Hartman  were  enrolled 
as  Confederate  soldiers.  These  brothers, 
Arch  R.  and  J.  A.  Hartman,  both  of  whom 
became  residents  of  Texas  in  1867,  brought 
with  them  their  seven-year-old  brother 
John  W.  Their  home  was  at  Rockwall, 
county  seat  of  Rockwall  County,  where  A.  R. 
Hartman  was  afterwards  county  judge. 

John  W.  Hartman  secured  his  education  in 
East  Texas,  and  it  was  as  a young  man  of 
twenty-three  that  he  joined  the  little  commu- 
nity of  Cisco  in  1883.  Not  long  afterward 
he  became  a local  business  man,  and  in  subse- 
quent years  developed  a large  and  successful 
mercantile  establishment.  He  continued  active 
in  its  management  until  a short  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  February  23,  1920. 

He  was  one  of  the  real  builders  of  Cisco, 
in  the  constructive  material  sense  as  well  as 
in  other  ways.  The  Hartman  Hotel  is  one  of 
his  monuments.  There  are  other  prominent 
business  buildings,  and  altogether  his  record 


as  a builder  stands  out  distinctive  above  that 
of  any  other  citizen.  His  business  career  was 
built  on  a sound  basis  of  integrity.  His  prac- 
tical achievements  were  notable  and  the  influ- 
ences of  his  character  were  hardly  less  impor- 
tant in  the  community  that  learned  to  esteem 
him  as  one  of  its  noblest  and  best.  He  was 
the  type  of  citizen  who  is  the  very  foundation 
rocks  of  any  good  American  town  or  city. 

Mr.  Hartman  married  Miss  Mary  Garden- 
heim,  who  survives  him.  She  was  born  in 
Texas,  of  Tennessee  ancestry.  Her  three  chil- 
dren are  Charles  H.  Hartman,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
McCall  and  Mrs.  John  Irvin. 

Olie  D.  Dillingham,  a resident  of  Texas 
for  over  a quarter  of  a century,  and  of  Ranger 
since  that  became  one  of  the  prominent  centers 
of  the  oil  industry,  has  for  many  years  given 
his  chief  energy  and  attention  to  ice  manufac- 
ture and  besides  the  operation  of  a large  and 
complete  plant  at  Ranger  has  other  interests 
in  the  same  business  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dillingham  was  born  in  Adair  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1886,  a son  of  Thomas  B.  and 
Mary  E.  (Willis)  Dillingham.  His  parents 
moved  to  Texas  in  1894,  when  he  was  eight 
years  of  age,  locating  in  Hill  County.  Olie 
Dillingham  grew  up  in  that  county,  being 
reared  on  a farm,  and  acquired  his  education 
at  Hillsboro. 

He  moved  out  to  West  Texas  in  Runnells 
County  in  1907,  and  soon  afterward  became 
identified  with  the  management  and  operation 
of  an  ice  manufacturing  plant  at  Winters  in 
that  county.  His  home  has  been  at  Ranger 
since  early  in  1918.  Here  he  took  charge  of 
the  output  of  the  Ranger  Ice  Company.  The 
plant  is  owned  by  the  Southern  Ice  Utilities 
Company  at  Dallas.  The  plant  at  Ranger  is 
the  largest  ice  factory  between  Fort  Worth 
and  El  Paso,  with  a capacity  of  ninety  tons 
per  day.  Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Dillingham 
for  the  organization  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most  efficient  delivery  systems  for  this  output, 
a model  system  that  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  experts  in  the  distribution  of  public 
utility  products.  Mr.  Dillingham  has  charge 
of  the  sale  of  the  entire  output  of  the  Ranger 
plant.  In  partnership  with  Mr.  Alexander  at 
Dallas  he  also  owns  and  operates  a plant  at 
Fort  Worth  under  the  firm  name  of  Diling- 
ham  & Alexander,  and  the  same  firm  owns 
a new  ice  plant  and  an  ice  cream  plant  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1921  at  Breckenridge. 

Mr.  Dillingham  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  public  spirited  young  business  men  of 
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Ranger  and  has  appreciated  every  opportunity 
to  assist  in  making  the  new  oil  metropolis  one 
of  the  best  cities  in  western  Texas.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ranger  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  married  Miss  Ada  Clampitt,  a 
native  Texan.  Their  four  children  are  Mar- 
garet, Elizabeth,  Pauline  and  O.  D.,  Jr.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Dillingham  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner  and 
a member  of  Hella  Temple,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Henry  Franklin  Long.  A busy,  stren- 
uous and  useful  life  has  been  that  of  Henry 
Franklin  Long,  of  the  Godley  community  of 
Johnson  County.  Mr.  Long  has  had  an  inti- 
mate part  in  the  life  of  the  great  West  from 
the  wild  and  woolly  days  of  the  seventies 
down  to  the  present.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  source  of  the  general  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held.  He  has  been  a man 
among  men,  has  done  his  work  in  the  presence 
of  danger  and  hardship,  has  accepted  without 
complaining  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  years, 
has  helped  others,  has  shared  burdens,  and 
through  all  has  maintained  a bluff  heartiness 
and  cheerfulness  that  makes  his  presence  an 
inspiration  as  well  as  an  example  for  all  who 
may  read. 

Mr.  Long  was  born  in  the  Anderson  district 
of  South  Carolina,  September  8,  1856.  His 
grandfather,  William  Long,  came  from  Ire- 
land and  founded  his  family  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  lived  out  his  life.  He  married 
Dorcas  Gentry,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children.  Second  among  these  and  the 
only  one  to  come  to  Texas  was  Rev.  William 
B.  Long,  a well  remembered  and  godly  char- 
acter whose  life  for  many  years  was  spent  in 
doing  good  in  North  Texas.  He  was  also  a 
native  of  the  Anderson  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  left  his  home  and  plantation  to 
become  a private  in  the  Confederate  army. 
His  service  was  chiefly  in  Virginia,  in  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  General 
Lee.  He  was  in  many  campaigns  but  sus- 
tained no  physical  injuries.  The  war  prac- 
tically ruined  him,  and  when  shortly  after- 
ward he  started  for  the  west  his  chief  posses- 
sion was  a team  of  mules  which  had  also 
been  in  the  service,  each  bearing  a wound.  In 
1866  the  Long  family  with  others  from  the 
Anderson  district  started  across  the  broad 
expanse  of  country  for  Texas.  The  Longs 
traveled  with  a covered  wagon.  The  entire 
party  stopped  in  Jasper  County  in  Northeast- 
ern Texas,  but  the  Long  family  in  the  spring  of 
1868  came  north  and  settled  eight  miles  north 


of  Dallas,  on  what  was  known  as  the  Caruth 
farm.  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  they 
accomplished  the  next  stage  of  their  journey 
to  the  frontier,  their  destination  being  Johnson 
County.  They  located  on  the  farm  where 
Henry  Franklin  Long  lives  today.  When  Rev. 
Mr.  Long  drove  into  this  community  it  was 
just  as  nature  created  it,  the  only  obstruction 
to  the  view  being  the  sky  line.  There  were 
very  few  settlers  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
their  cultivated  fields  resembled  garden  spots 
in  size  rather  than  the  great  areas  of  crops 
now  seen.  Among  other  pioneers  of  that  era 
still  living  are  Mrs.  Jo  Dillard,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Page  and  John  H.  Bruce.  Rev.  Mr.  Long 
took  possession  of  the  hundred  acres  which 
he  had  bought  from  W.  Caruth  and  brother 
of  Dallas.  He  immediately  became  the  agent 
for  the  extensive  holdings  of  the  Caruths  in 
this  locality,  and  through  that  agency  and  his 
work  as  a surveyor  and  as  a minister  he  had 
a busy  program  of  usefulness  before  him. 
Besides  making  a home  and  developing  a farm 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  locating  other 
settlers  and  induced  many  purchasers  of 
Texas  scrip  seeking  a good  place  to  live  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  this  community.  Rev. 
Mr.  Long  finally  sold  his  own  farm,  but  con- 
tinued his  home  in  that  community  and  for 
many  years  was  actively  identified  with  church 
work.  He  was  a home  missionary  as  well  as 
a pastor.  He  preached  the  pioneer  sermon  in 
the  Godley  community  and  also  taught  the 
first  school  there.  He  finally  removed  to  Gray- 
son County  and  died  at  White  Mound  in  1901, 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  William  B.  Long  was 
a genius  at  figures,  a natural  student,  and 
gained  much  of  his  liberal  education  through 
his  personal  efforts.  He  was  a convincing  and 
interesting  speaker,  but  was  never  attracted 
into  politics  and  his  only  public  service  was 
that  of  deputy  county  surveyor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Long  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Smith.  Her 
father,  Samuel  Smith,  was  of  Scotch  origin 
and  of  old  American  ancestry,  and  had  been 
a planter  and  small  slave  owner  in  the  Ander- 
son district.  The  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Long  died 
in  1888  and  is  buried  at  Mineral  Wells.  Her 
children  were:  W.  Samuel,  now  of  Fort 
Worth;  Mary  O.,  deceased  wife  of  E.  A. 
Moseley,  who  was  also  one  of  the  party  to 
come  to  Texas  with  the  Longs;  John  B.,  of 
Cleburne;  Henry  Franklin;  Carrie  T.,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1912;  and  Barry  Manley,  of 
Bellefourche,  South  Dakota. 

Henry  Franklin  Long  was  ten  years  of  age 
when  the  family  made  their  long  journey  to 
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Texas.  His  education  was  a product  of  coun- 
try schools,  and  later  he  took  a business  course. 
His  varied  experience  has  proved  a university 
for  an  education  such  as  few  men  ever  attain. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  and  not 
long  after  the  family  came  to  Johnson  County 
he  obtained  his  parents’  permission  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  cattle  trails.  He  made  his 
first  trip  from  Southern  Texas  to  Deer  Trail 
Colorado,  in  1876,  his  employer  being  J.  W. 
Cross  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  For  fifteen 
years  his  experience  identified  him  with  the 
famous  and  historical  cattle  trails  leading  to 
the  northwest.  Each  year  he  made  trips  with 
cattle  herds  into  Colorado,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana  and  one 
trip  to  Idaho.  During  this  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  noted  ranchers 
of  the  northwest  and  knew  the  limits  and  the 
management  of  many  of  the  famous  ranches 
of  the  region.  In  that  time  the  frontier  grad- 
ually faded  away,  but  in  some  of  his  early 
trail  drives  he  and  his  associates  came  into 
conflict  with  Indians  in  regular  battles  and  had 
to  defend  the  stock  against  Indian  and  white 
outlaws.  On  two  occasions  he  was  wounded 
in  such  conflicts.  Mr.  Long  is  one  of  the 
survivors  who  drove  stock  over  both  the  east 
and  west  Chisholm  trails,  the  eastern  one 
crossing  the  Red  River  at  Red  River  Station 
and  passing  up  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  while  the 
western  trail  crossed  Red  River  at  Doan’s 
Store  and  went  on  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and 
thence  to  Ogalalla,  Nebraska.  Herds  destined 
for  Dakota  localities  were  taken  through  Edge- 
mont,  South  Dakota,  and  east  of  the  Black 
Hills,  those  bound  for  Wyoming  and  Montana 
crossed  the  Platte  River  at  Sidney  and  thence 
to  Fort  Laramie.  His  last  trail  trip  was  made 
for  the  Standard  Cattle  Company  of  Boston, 
in  whose  employ  Mr.  Long  remained  for 
twelve  years. 

After  leaving  the  trail  Mr.  Long  took  up 
the  business  of  buying  steers  in  West  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Old  Mexico  for 
ranchers  in  Wyoming  and  Montana.  On  re- 
tiring from  that  business  he  returned  to  Texas 
and  settled  on  his  farm  at  Godley.  His  notable 
achievements  in  a business  way  have  been  as 
a stockman  rather  than  in  the  more  settled 
lines  of  agriculture.  Through  all  the  years  he 
has  continued  stock  raising  and  breeding,  and 
since  leaving  the  cattle  trail  his  business  has 
been  chiefly  growing  horsqs  and  mules.  A 
number  of  years  ago  he  took  up  the  breeding 
of  jacks,  and  in  that  sphere  of  Texas  live- 
stock husbandry  his  name  is  easily  one  of  the 


most  prominent.  Many  of  the  jacks  from  his 
ranch  have  won  prizes  at  state  stock  shows, 
and  individual  animals  have  brought  fancy 
prices. 

A man  of  his  standing  and  character  could 
hardly  escape  the  call  and  responsibilities  of 
public  office.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  office 
deputy  by  Sheriff  W.  A.  Stewart,  and  in  1897 
the  Commissioners  Court  appointed  him  tax 
collector  of  Johnson  County  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Collector  Noel 
H.  Wells.  He  completed  the  Wells  term  and 
in  1900  was  elected  sheriff  to  succeed  Mr. 
Stewart.  His  term  as  sheriff  for  four  years 
is  a notable  one  in  local  annals.  At  that  time 
Johnson  County  enjoyed  a somewhat  unen- 
viable reputation.  Stock  was  being  stolen, 
murder  was  stalking  in  the  land,  train  robbery 
was  a popular  pastime.  Such  a situation  gave 
the  new  sheriff  plenty  of  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise his  abilities,  and  he  proceeded  to  his  work 
with  due  determination  and  resourcefulness. 
Through  his  efforts  and  co-operation  with  the 
Sheriffs  Association  of  Texas  crime  was  re- 
duced to  a minimum,  and  as  an  administration 
his  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
county  history.  Flis  last  public  act  as  sheriff 
was  the  execution  of  a negro  convicted  of  wife 
murder. 

With  the  close  of  his  term  as  sheriff  Mr. 
Long  returned  to  the  farm  and  remained  there 
busily  engaged  in  its  industry  until  early  in 
Wilson’s  administration  he  was  called  to  an 
even  more  extensive  and  important  service. 
Lie  was  appointed  bv  Secretary  Lane,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Indian  .Commissioner  Cato 
Sells,  a staunch  and  long  time  friend  of  Mr. 
Long,  as  chief  supervisor  of  livestock,  U.  S. 
Indian  Bureau.  He  began  his  duties  in  April, 
1913.  Under  his  jurisdiction  he  had  the  stock- 
ing of  the  Indian  lands  with  cattle,  and  in 
this  matter  carried  out  the  policy  of  Mr.  Sells, 
during  whose  administration  the  cattle  busi- 
ness on  the  Indian  Reservations  became  a 
very  great  success.  Various  reserves  were 
stocked  and  cattle  caused  to  multiply  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  expended  in  this  work 
through  Mr.  Long’s  initiative.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  provide  the  male  stock  needed  for  the 
reservations,  look  after  range  and  water  con- 
ditions, assist  in  leasing  the  unused  lands  of 
the  tribes,  and  also  to  look  up  lessors  in  the 
matter  of  stocking  these  lands,  whether  they 
were  overstocking  and  thus  swindling  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  its  just  dues.  Many  of  his 
reports  to  the  Interior  Department  detailed 
the  betterment  and  improvement  of  the  live- 
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stock  industry  on  the  several  reservations. 
These  duties  required  extensive  travel  over 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
One  interesting  phase  of  this  work  was  that 
Mr.  Long  on  his  travels  met  many  of  the  old 
trailsmen  and  other  cowboy  friends  of  his 
youth,  finding  most  of  them  with  well  estab- 
lished ranches  and  men  of  position  and  influ- 
ence in  their  localities.  Just  before  the  change 
in  national  administration  in  1921  Mr.  Long 
resigned,  drawing  his  last  check  about  the  end 
of  1920.  While  absent  from  home  on  official 
business  for  the  Government  the  work  of  his 
horse  and  mule  breeding  industry  was  being 
capably  handled  by  foremen. 

Mr.  Long’s  realty  holdings  comprise  a sec- 
tion of  land.  He  has  borne  the  burdens  of  a 
strenuous  life  so  long  that  he  has  been  grad- 
ually in  recent  years  cutting  down  his  land 
and  planning  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
business  which  has  absorbed  so  much  of  his 
strength  and  energy.  His  ranch  and  home  is 
within  a mile  of  the  village  of  Godley,  which 
was  started  as  a rural  community  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  He  has  participated  in  its  sub- 
stantial affairs,  being  a stockholder  of  the  Cit- 
izens National  Bank,  and  has  been  a school 
trustee  of  Bethany  District.  His  first  presi- 
dential vote  was  given  to  Grover  Cleveland  in 
1884. 

In  February,  1886,  Mr.  Long  married  Miss 
Docia  Snider,  of  Cleburne.  Her  father,  Cap- 
tain Snider,  was  a company  officer  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  for  many  years  a prominent 
land  owner  and  stockman  of  Johnson  County. 
His  daughter  Docia  was  born  in  Johnson 
County  and  died  September  2,  1888.  Her  son, 
Guy  M.,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  one 
son  died  in  infancy.  At  Godley  December  20, 
1892,  Mr.  Long  married  Miss  Sallie  E.  Vick- 
ers, who  was  born  in  McLean  County,  Ken- 
tucky, October  18,  1859,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  (Farley)  Vickers. 

Mr.  Long  was  made  a Master  Mason  in 
Caddo  Grove  Lodge  No.  352  in  1876,  is  now 
a past  master  of  Godley  Lodge  No.  752,  be- 
came a member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  at 
San  Marcos  in  1888,  and  a Knight  Templar  in 
1900,  being  now  affiliated  with  Cleburne  Com- 
mandery  No.  12.  Aside  from  his  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  Government,  his  county  and  him- 
self Mr.  Long  has  been  a useful  man  in  his 
community  and  among  his  neighbors.  He  has 
aided  people  in  securing  homes  for  themselves, 
encouraged  those  who  were  depressed  and 


discouraged,  and  given  wise  counsel  and  other 
service  in  the  settlement  of  estates  and  caring 
for  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  widow 
and  fatherless.  Closing  a busy  and  eventful  life 
Mr.  Long  has  retired  to  the  home  where  he 
has  spent  his  best  years.  Out  of  his  experi- 
ence he  has  derived  the  philosophy  that  the 
lives  of  men  are  largely  as  they  make  them, 
and  whatever  the  final  result  one  should  not 
suffer  remorse  if  he  has  done  the  best  he 
could. 

W.  R.  Fleming.  Probably  the  largest  single 
contract  ever  allotted  to  an  individual  or  or- 
ganization in  this  section  of  Texas  was  that 
comprising  the  Eastland  County  good  roads 
program,  the  contractor  being  W.  R.  Fleming, 
who,  in  carrying  out  the  substantial  project, 
has  become  identified  with  Ranger  as  a busi- 
ness man  and  resident.  Mr.  Fleming  is  a con- 
tractor whose  field  of  operations  has  covered 
many  of  the  western  states  and  old  Mexico, 
and  he  has  built  many  miles  of  railroads  and 
is  an  expert  in  handling  projects  that  tax  the 
ingenuity  and  utmost  resources  known  to  con- 
structive engineers. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  born  at  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1865,  and  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  attending  Scranton 
College.  As  early  as  1885  he  began  contract- 
ing, when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  His  big 
achievements  have  been  in  the  Southwest  and 
in  Old  Mexico.  He  built  many  miles  of 
national  railroad  in  Mexico,  including  several 
great  tunnels  and  bridges.  He  had  the  con- 
tract for  some  of  the  largest  building  enter- 
prises in  Old  Mexico.  It  was  in  Old  Mexico 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  business 
prosperity.  He  has  always  been  a keen  cal- 
culator on  large  works  and  has  never  lost 
money  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  Among 
other  enterprises  with  which  he  was  associated 
in  Mexico  was  the  building  of  the  waterworks 
at  Juarez.  He  had  other  construction  con- 
tracts in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  at 
San  Diego,  California,  he  did  half  a mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  work  on  the  extensive 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  A.  G.  Spalding.  The  millionaire  sporting 
goods  merchant  and  old-time  baseball  patron 
was  a friend  and  “pal”  of  Mr.  Fleming.  The 
latter  during  school  days  and  early  manhood 
achieved  more  than  a local  reputation  as  a 
baseball  and  football  player,  and  has  continued 
throughout  his  life  a keen  interest  in  athletic 
sports.  It  was  through  his  interest  in  sports 
that  he  became  associated  with  the  late  A.  G. 
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Spalding,  and  for  several  years  was  one  of 
Mr.  Spalding’s  able  lieutenants.  Mr.  Fleming 
is  president  of  the  Ranger  Baseball  League 
and  continues  to  give  his  encouragement  to 
athletic  sports  of  all  kinds. 

It  was  in  1920  that  he  took  the  contract 
for  building  a system  of  good  roads  at  a total 
cost  of  $4,500,000.  This  program  is  to  be 
completed  in  1922.  In  handling  this  contract 
and  also  road  building  for  the  large  oil  cor- 
porations operating  in  Eastland  County  and 
vicinity,  Mr.  Fleming  has  $150,000  worth  of 
equipment  in  use,  including  railroad  tracks 
and  rolling  stock,  and  his  payroll  averages 
over  $100,000  a month. 

He  is  a staunch  and  loyal  citizen  of  Ranger, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1921  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  many  prominent  local  citizens  to  be- 
come a candidate  on  an  independent  ticket  for 
the  office  of  mayor.  Mr.  Fleming  is  a man 
of  affairs  and  also  well  traveled,  having  seen 
much  of  Europe  as  well  as  his  home  country. 
He  married  Miss  Emily  Harris,  of  Ohio,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Miss  Ruth  Irene 
Fleming,  now  a student  in  Kidd-Key  Col- 
lege at  Sherman. 

Luther  H.  Welch.  Professional  suc- 
cesses have  accumulated  in  remarkably  rapid 
manner  for  Luther  H.  Welch,  who  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Texas  in  1918,  and  is 
an  active  member  of  the  bar  of  Breckenridge. 

A son  of  Moses  R.  and  Nora  E.  (Gunn) 
Welch,  he  was  born  at  Alexander  City,  Ala- 
bama, in  1895,  was  reared  there  and  contin- 
ued his  education  in  the  State  Normal  at  Jack- 
sonville, Alabama,  and  in  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  On  March  1, 
1917,  with  his  law  diploma,  he  went  to  Colum- 
bus, Mississippi,  and  entered  practice  as  a 
member  of  the  law  firm,  Callaway,  Storey  & 
Welch.  On  June  2,  1918,  he  located  at  New 
Braunfels,  county  seat  of  Comal  County, 
Texas.  He  was  immediately  made  county 
attorney,  and  also  practiced  his  profession  in 
that  section  of  southwestern  Texas  until 
December  11,  1920,  when  he  removed  to 
Breckenridge  to  take  the  position  of  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Stephens  County. 
Mr.  Welch  resigned  in  February,  1921,  and 
has  since  engaged  his  time  and  talents  in  a 
general  private  practice  in  all  the  courts.  He 
is  an  able,  energetic  and  progressive  lawyer, 
and  has  already  become  well  known  in  the 
great  oil  metropolis. 

While  his  law  business  is  centered  at  Breck- 
enridge, his  home  is  at  Abilene.  He  is  a 


member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Mr.  Welch 
married  Miss  Lorna  L.  Callaway,  of  Coosa 
County,  Alabama,  and  they  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Clara  Lee  Welch. 

Pere  M.  Kuykendall,  M.  D.  The  home 
of  Doctor  Kuykendall  is  the  Texas  oil  city 
of  Desdemona  in  Eastland  County.  He  is 
one  of  the  busiest  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  town,  but  his  fellow  citizens,  appreciating 
his  civic  attitude,  have  also  burdened  him  with 
the  responsibilities  of  mayor  pro  tern. 

Doctor  Kuykendall,  who  came  to  Desde- 
mona soon  after  leaving  the  army  medical 
service,  with  a record  of  two  years’  experience 
in  France,  was  born  at  Moody  in  McLennan 
County,  Texas,  in  1892.  His  grandfather 
settled  at  Moody  prior  to  the  Civil  war.  His 
father  was  the  late  Dr.  Pere  M.  Kuykendall, 
Sr.,  a native  of  Moody,  a graduate  of  the 
Louisville  Medical  College,  and  who  spent  all 
his  active  career  practicing  medicine  at  Moody. 

The  son  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Moody  and  took  both  the  literary  and  medical 
courses  of  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  graduating  with  his  medical 
degree  in  1916.  The  following  year  he  spent 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Dallas  City  Hos- 
pital. He  was  ready  to  give  his  services  to 
the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Germany  and  in  June,  1917,  volunteered 
in  the  Medical  Corps.  In  September  of  that 
year  he  went  overseas,  attached  to  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  51,  which  followed  the  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
during  all  its  front  line  service.  He  was  in 
France  during  a year  of  active  hostilities,  and 
soon  after  the  armistice  his  hospital  unit  was 
established  at  Toul.  It  remained  there  until 
the  early  spring  of  1919,  when  Doctor  Kuy- 
kendall was  transferred  to  Marseilles  and  in 
July,  1919,  returned  to  America  and  received 
his  honorable  discharge. 

In  selecting  a locality  in  which  to  take  up 
his  professional  career,  Doctor  Kuykendall 
chose  Desdemona,  then  in  the  midst  of  its 
great  oil  boom.  He  has  readily  found  a large 
practice,  but  at  the  same  time  has  identified 
himself  with  the  best  interests  of  the  locality. 
In  December,  1920,  he  was  appointed  mayor 
pro  tern,  his  appointment  being  endorsed  by 
the  best  elements  of  the  city.  Doctor  Kuyken- 
dall is  a member  of  the  County,  State  and 
American  Medical  associations.  He  married 
Miss  Alla  Ray  Elliott,  of  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Alla  Ray 
Kuykendall. 
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George  Cone  Smith,  of  Rio  Vista,  Johnson 
County,  is  a farmer  and  a business  man.  A 
number  of  years  ago  he  began  his  independent 
career  as  a farm  hand,  but  soon  turned  his 
enterprise  to  a wider  sphere,  and  his  affairs 
have  grown  and  prospered  until  he  is  now  one 
of  the.  largest  land  owners  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  near  Sand  Flat,  John- 
son County,  July  21,  1879,  and  grew  up  in  the 
locality  where  his  father  established  his  home 
on  coming  to  this  county.  His  father,  George 
Jackson  Smith,  was  a native  of  Louisiana, 
grew  up  on  a plantation  in  that  state  and  had 
a very  limited  schooling.  He  was  a pioneer 
of  Johnson  County,  Texas,  locating  here  about 
1855,  twenty  years  before  there  was  a railroad 
in  the  county.  During  the  war  between  the 
states  he  served  as  a private  soldier  one  year, 
and  after  the  war  married  and  continued  the 
development  of  his  land  in  the  Sand  Flat 
locality.  He  remained  there  until  1890,  when 
he  moved  to  Swisher  County,  Texas.  Three 
years  on  the  western  plains,  where  he  tried 
stock  ranching,  proved  disappointing,  and  he 
then  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Johnson 
County,  and  is  still  enrolled  as  one  of  the  active 
farmers  of  the  county.  His  history  as  a cit- 
izen has  been  that  of  a man  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  his 
neighbors.  With  limited  opportunities  during 
his  youth  he  has  worked  whole-heartedly  to 
secure  the  best  of  schools  for  later  genera- 
tions, has  been  a rural  school  trustee  for  many 
years,  and  has  been  an  equally  staunch  friend 
of  churches  and  religious  work.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  for 
many  years  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  and  in  politics  is  a Democrat. 

Soon  after  the  war  he  married  Miss  Fannie 
Pike,  a native  of  Tennessee,  whose  parents 
came  to  Texas  before  the  war.  She  died  in 
1881,  the  mother  of  the  following  children: 
John  S.  and  Elbert  O.,  both  residents  of  Stam- 
ford, Texas;  Norman  W.,  of  Cleburne; 
George  Cone ; Urban,  of  Walnut  Springs, 
Texas;  and  Sterling  Samuel,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  The  second  wife  of  George 
Jackson  Smith  was  Ophelia  Oliver.  Her  chil- 
dren are:  Eunice,  wife  of  Frank  Madison,  of 
Walnut  Springs;  Joshua,  who  died  in  young 
manhood ; Mary,  Mrs.  Walter  Jackson,  of 
Walnut  Springs;  Luna,  Mrs.  John  Drennan, 
of  Johnson  County ; and  Andrew  P.,  of  Ranger. 

George  Cone  Smith,  always  known  among 
his  old  friends  and  neighbors  as  Cone,  grew 
up  in  Sand  Flat,  acquired  his  education  in  the 
local  schools  there,  and  was  with  his  father 


on  the  farm  until  past  his  majority.  He  left 
home  experienced  in  farm  work  and  with  the 
impression  of  sound  lessons  of  integrity  and 
industry.  His  first  employment  was  as  a farm 
hand  at  fifteen  dollars  a month.  It  took  real 
work  to  earn  fifteen  dollars  a month  in  those 
days,  since  there  was  no  overtime,  and  from 
dawn  to  dark  he  had  to  get  into  the  harness 
and  keep  up  with  the  procession.  After  one 
year  as  a farm  hand  he  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  a small  farm,  having  only  a hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  down.  The  rest  he  paid 
out  in  installments  as  they  came  due,  and  six 
and  a half  years  later  he  had  a homestead  of 
his  own,  though  it  consisted  of  only  forty 
acres.  He  handled  it  so  as  to  make  a living, 
and  it  was  a start  toward  greater  prosperity. 
While  farming  he  bought  a gin  at  Sand  Flat, 
and  conducted  the  plant  there  profitably  for 
two  years,  when  he  sold  both  the  gin  and  the 
farm.  From  there  he  came  to  Rio  Vista, 
bought  a gin,  and  in  association  with  his 
brother  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  con- 
tinuing an  active  factor  in  these  two  enter- 
prises until  1909. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Smith  acquired  some- 
thing more  than  a section  of  land  near  Cle- 
burne, and  for  the  past  dozen  years  has  had 
a busy  program  of  farming,  buying  and  selling 
of  lands.  He  has  never  been  satisfied  to 
“mine”  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  but  his  enter- 
prise has  enriched  instead  of  impoverishing 
the  land.  His  accumulations  total  2,600 
acres.  He  has  been  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  eleven  of  the  twenty-one  sets  of 
improvements  on,  the  farms,  and  there  are 
thirty-two  families  who  are  tenants  and  earn- 
ing a living  from  his  property.  In  former 
years  his  big  crop  was  cotton,  but  the  war 
educated  him  and  other  farmers  to  the  raising 
of  food,  and  much  of  his  land  has  been  in 
grain  production.  Of  the  total  under  his  indi- 
vidual ownership  of  2,350  acres  are  in  culti- 
vation. 

While  this  farm  estate  constitutes  a big  bur- 
den of  management  Mr.  Smith  finds  time  to 
participate  in  other  lines  of  business.  He  is 
a dealer  in  grain  and  cotton  as  a member  of 
the  cotton  firm  of  Smith  & Barnes  at  Cleburne, 
is  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Citizens  Hotel 
project  at  Cleburne  and  one  of  its  directors,  is 
a stockholder  in  one  of  the  banks  at  Rio  Vista, 
and  has  been  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Rio  Vista  since  its  organization. 
He  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  and 
was  reared  and  has  always  been  faithful  to 
the  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  He  was  one 
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of  the  chief  contributors  and  member  of  the 
building  committee  during  the  erection  of  the 
new  church  of  that  denomination  at  Rio  Vista. 

In  Johnson  County  in  March,  1902,  Mr. 
Smith  married  Miss  Cathie  M.  Goldman,  a 
native  of  Georgia,  but  was  brought  to  Texas 
as  a child  and  was  reared  in  Dallas  County. 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Harris,  lived  at  Sand 
Flat,  and  she  first  met  Cone  Smith  while  they 
were  children  in  the  district  school  there.  Her 
father,  Thomas  J.  Goldman,  was  a Georgia 
soldier  in  the  war,  and  a few  years  ago  died 
while  revisiting  his  home  state.  Mrs.  Smith 
is  one  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  survive. 
The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  is  Wil- 
mot  Harris  Smith. 

Albin  J.  Olson.  A retired  contractor  and 
builder  and  large  property  owner,  Albin  J. 
Olson’s  place  as  a citizen  of  Cisco  has  been 
constructive  in  more  than  one  sense.  He  has 
been  a man  of  enterprise,  seeking  to  promote 
community  development  and  improvement 
whether  it  profited  him  or  not.  He  has  been 
a staunch  friend  of  public  education,  and  has 
probably  done  as  much  for  the  good  of  the 
schools  of  Cisco  as  any  other  citizen. 

His  career  as  a whole  has  been  one  of 
most  interesting  experience  and  achievement. 
He  was  born  near  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in 
1870,  was  reared  and  educated  in  that  city, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  1887,  came  to 
America,  practically  a friendless  and  money- 
less youth.  His  Texas  career  began  at  Brown- 
wood.  The  first  three  years  his  time  and 
energies  were  largely  employed  in  carrying 
out  some  extensive  projects  that  were  the 
beginning  of  Brown  County’s  fame  as  a pecan- 
growing section.  He  was  employed  in  plant- 
ing pecan  trees  and  setting  out  pecan  orchards. 
This  was  followed  by  employment  as  a laborer 
wheeling  brick  and  stone  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Howard  Payne  and  Daniel  Baker 
colleges  at  Brownwood.  While  it  was  heavy 
manual  toil  classified  as  unskilled  labor,  Mr. 
Olson  made  it  the  means  of  getting  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  building  trade,  partic- 
ularly mason  work.  In  subsequent  years  he 
developed  a business  as  a building  contractor 
that  covered  practically  all  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  His  operations  were  always  con- 
fined to  brick  and  stone  structures.  Some  of 
his  contracts  were  as  far  east  as  Marshall, 
Texas,  and  as  far  west  as  Big  Spring,  and 
he  was  also  a contractor  in  Oklahoma.  Fol- 
lowing the  great  fire  that  nearly  destroyed 
Paris,  Texas,  some  years  ago,  he  put  his 


organization  to  work  and  engaged  in  building 
houses  in  that  city. 

In  1904  A.  L.  Mayhew,  of  Cisco,  engaged 
Mr.  Olson  for  some  building  contracts.  Com- 
ing to  Cisco  at  the  time  to  give  personal  over- 
sight to  the  business,  he  has  lived  here  ever 
since.  His  work  as  a contractor  in  this  local- 
ity includes  about  twenty-five  brick  buildings, 
including  the  City  Hall,  Mobley  Hotel,  Union 
Depot,  and  others.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Olson 
has  retired  from  active  contracting  and  build- 
ing but  continues  as  in  the  past,  being  a very 
busy  man  looking  after  his  individual  prop- 
erty and  business  interests.  He  is  owner  of 
much  valuable  real  estate,  including  six  resi- 
dences and  four  business  buildings  in  Cisco 
and  is  the  owner  of  some  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Texas.  He  is  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Cisco  and  Northeastern  Railway,  and 
assisted  in  financing  that  project. 

While  personally  he  would  make  no  claim 
to  that  quality,  Mr.  Olson  is  essentially  a 
thoroughly  public  spirited  citizen,  and  his  pub- 
lic spirit  has  led  to  his  taking  an  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  the  welfare  and 
upbuilding  of  his  home  town.  He  has  helped 
develop  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  an 
influential  and  helpful  institution,  is  one  of  its 
directors,  and  as  a member  of  the  school 
board  regards  his  duty  as  almost  predominant 
upon  every  other  claim  to  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Olson  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  three  children  getting  their  education.  He 
married  Miss  Pauline  Rushing,  of  Weather- 
ford, and  their  children  are  Marion,  born  in 
1905  ; Carl,  born  in  1907 ; and  Bessie,  born  in 
1909.  The  oldest  son  had  already  reached 
the  tenth  grade  in  1920-21,  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  his  classes  and  distinguished  in  ora- 
tory and  debate. 

During  a quarter  of  a century  engaged  in 
the  contracting  business,  Mr.  Olson  has  been 
engaged  independently  in  that  work,  firmly 
believing  that  partnership  association  is  not 
conducive  to  great  success. 

Alexander  H.  Gee  has  been  active  head 
and  president  of  the  Pilot  Point  National 
Bank  throughout  its  existence  under  a national 
charter,  a period  of  thirty  years,  and  prior 
to  that  was  manager  of  a private  bank,  and 
also  has  been  associated  with  the  commercial, 
financial  and  civic  affairs  of  Pilot  Point  for 
a longer  period  than  perhaps  any  other  living 
resident  of  the  community. 
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Mr.  Gee  was  born  near  Huntington,  Car- 
roll  County,  Tennessee,  December  25,  1849, 
a son  of  James  H.  and  Ann  W.  (Hawkins) 
Gee,  his  father  a native  of  Virginia  and  his 
mother  of  Maryland.  James  H.  Gee  was  a 
surveyor  by  profession,  moved  to  Tennessee 
in  early  life,  and  ran  many  of  the  early 
boundary  lines  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
He  was  a youthful  member  of  General  Jack- 
son’s  staff  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  at 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  For  a number 
of  years  prior  to  his  removal  to  Texas  he  was 
elected  and  re-elected  without  opposition  to 
the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Carroll  County. 
In  1859  he  moved  his  family  to  Texas,  locat- 
ing at  Greenville  in  Hunt  County.  He  was 
long  past  the  age  of  active  service  at  the  time 
of  the  war  between  the  states,  but  his  enthusi- 
asm prompted  him  to  do  something  for  the 
Southern  cause.  He  was  gratified  that  six  of 
his  sons  helped  fight  the  battles  during  the 
period  of  four  years’  struggle.  He  finished 
his  life  at  Greenville  but  was  never  identified 
with  any  active  business  there.  He  died  in 
1885  and  his  wife  before  him  in  the  same 
year.  In  Tennessee  they  were  members  of  the 
old-school  Presbyterian  Church,  and  not  find- 
ing a church  of  that  denomination  in  Texas 
became  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  though  for 
a number  of  years  after  they  settled  in  Green- 
ville there  was  no  church,  and  meetings  of  the 
society  were  held  in  the  courthouse.  Minis- 
ters always  found  a welcome  at  the  Gee  home. 
James  H.  Gee  and  wife  had  a large  family 
of  children.  Francis  M.  died  at  Pilot  Point, 
leaving  a wife  and  two  daughters.  William  H., 
who  served  as  a major  in  the  Confederate 
army,  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Dardenelle, 
Arkansas,  where  he  died.  Thomas  J.,  who 
was  a captain  of  scouts  and  later  a hardware 
merchant  at  Greenville,  died  leaving  five  chil- 
dren. Robert  B.  lives  at  Dallas,  Texas.  James 
M.  is  a resident  of  Greenville.  C.  Hawkins 
died  at  Greenville,  unmarried.  The  next  in 
age  is  Alexander  H.  Dr.  J.  C.  was  a sur- 
geon in  the  Confederate  army  and  died  at 
Greenville.  W.  H.  and  Caleb  Hawkins  were 
twins,  and  the  oldest  son  had  a twin  sister. 
The  daughters  of  the  family  were : Maggie, 
who  died  as  Mrs.  W.  M.  Scott,  at  Sherman; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Harrison,  of  Oklahoma  City;  and 
Mattie  who  became  the  wife  of  Lawson  Rob- 
inson and  died  at  Greenville. 

Alexander  H.  Gee  was  about  ten  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  moved  to  eastern  Texas 
and  he  grew  up  there,  being  too  young  to 
join  the  army,  but  saw  and  was  deeply  im- 


pressed by  many  of  the  events  of  the  war 
period.  Fie  reached  his  majority  with  only  a 
common  school  education  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  supporting  himself  by  clerking  in 
Greenville.  Later,  when  he  left  home,  he 
found  employment  in  a wholesale  house  at 
Jefferson  with  the  firm  Wright  & Clark,  the 
senior  member  having  been  one  of  his  boyhood 
friends  in  Greenville  and  toward  him  he  sus- 
tained a somewhat  confidential  relation.  He 
remained  there  a year  and  a half  and  then 
married  and  came  to  Pilot  Point,  reaching 
this  community  about  half  a century  ago. 

At  Pilot  Point  Mr.  Gee  was  in  the  dry 
goods  business  with  the  firm  of  Harrison  & 
Gee  and  later  under  the  name  N.  Wilson  & 
Co.,  and  he  continued  as  manager  of  this  house 
until  he  gave  up  merchandising  to  become  a 
banker.  He  bought  a third  interest  in  the 
Pilot  Point  Bank,  and  continued  it  as  a pri- 
vate institution  for  seven  years.  During  that 
time  he  increased  its  capital  from  $25,000  by 
its  earnings  to  $60,000.  Friends  of  the  bank 
and  of  Mr.  Gee  urged  that  he  take  out  a 
national  charter  that  they  might  become 
stockholders.  He  yielded  to  the  request  and 
he  and  his  partner  offered  $30,000  of  the 
capital  stock  among  their  friends  and  it  was 
subscribed  within  a few  minutes.  The  cap- 
ital has  been  retained  at  $60,000  since  the 
national  charter  was  taken  out  in  1892.  There 
has  never  been  a year  since  when  the  bank 
has  not  paid  dividends,  some  of  them  as  high 
as  12  per  cent.  In  1921  the  bank  has  surplus 
of  $20,000  and  undivided  profits  of  $12,500. 
Mr.  Gee  was  the  first  and  has  been  the  only 
president  of  the  bank.  The  first  vice  presi- 
dent, inactive,  was  the  late  A.  P.  Cosgrove. 
The  first  cashier,  J.  L.  McFarland,  is  now 
vice  president,  while  the  official  cashier  is 
J.  E.  Selz,  and  Winston  Peel  is  assistant 
cashier. 

While  a very  successful  banker,  Mr.  Gee 
has  found  many  other  interests  both  in  busi- 
ness and  citizenship.  He  is  a director  in  the 
local  oil  mill,  the  cotton  gin  and  ice  plant, 
and  is  a farm  owner  and  farm  developer.  He 
became  interested  in  education  while  Doctor 
Franklin  conducted  his  excellent  private  school 
or  college,  and  following  the  death  of  the 
doctor  that  school  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Gee 
aligned  himself  with  other  progressive  citizens, 
including  George  Light,  Mr.  Selz,  Mason  Rus- 
sell, who  gave  their  complete  influence  to  the 
success  of  a bond  issue  that  would  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a public  school  and  insti- 
tute a real  public  school  system.  Mr.  Gee 
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served  for  twelve  years  as  a member  of  the 
local  school  board.  In  politics  he  has  been  a 
staunch  democrat  and  voter  for  the  candi- 
dates of  that  party.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  was  formerly  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Honor  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 

At  Pilot  Point,  March  28,  1872,  Mr.  Gee 
married  Miss  Nettie  Harrison,  a native  of 
Denton  County.  Her  father,  W.  R.  Harri- 
son, was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  a merchant  and  farmer  who  also  came 
to  Texas  from  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Gee  was  one 
of  a family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
the  other  survivors  being  Mrs.  Peel,  of  Pilot 
Point,  and  Edwin  Harrison,  of  Wichita  Falls. 
Of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gee  the 
oldest  is  Homer  Winfield,  who  finished  his 
education  in  Eastman’s  Business  College  at 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  is  now  head  of 
the  Western  Indemnity  Company  at  Dallas. 
Werter  Leon,  the  second  son,  was  educated 
at  Pilot  Point  and  in  a business  school  at 
Galveston,  and  is  now  traveling  for  Benedict 
& Company  of  Kansas  City.  Vera,  the  third 
child,  is  the  wife  of  J.  M.  Hellings,  vice 
president  of  the  Interstate  National  Bank  of 
Kansas  City.  The  only  grandchildren  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gee  are  the  two  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hellings,  Josephine  and  Jerome  Hellings. 

Ed  Williams,  a banker  of  Valley  View 
and  of  Era,  has  been  actively  identified  with 
Cooke  County  forty  years,  came  to  manhood 
here,  entered  vigorously  upon  the  vocation  of 
farming,  owns  a splendid  body  of  cultivated 
land  around  Era,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  prosperity  in  days  of  low  prices  and  ad- 
verse conditions  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Hickman  County, 
Tennessee,  July  27,  1864.  His  father,  R.  D. 
Williams,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  grew  up 
as  a farmer  and  had  only  the  advantages  of 
country  schools;  and  while  in  Tennessee  he 
enlisted  and  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
most  of  his  service  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nashville.  For  several  years  he  was  a farmer 
in  Hickman  County,  Tennessee,  and  from 
that  locality  moved  west  to  Texas,  going  by 
rail.  For  three  years  the  Williams  family 
lived  in  Johnson  County,  Texas,  and  in  1880 
moved  to  Cooke  County.  R.  D.  Williams 
established  his  home  at  Era  when  it  was 
merely  a local  trading  point,  and  lived  out  his 
life  there.  He  was  one  of  the  early  farmers 
to  begin  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  his 
labors  were  a direct  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  section.  The  work  of  his 


farm  and  the  interests  of  his  home  were  the 
strongest  ties  in  the  life  of  R.  D.  Williams. 
He  was  a good  farmer,  improved  his  land, 
was  one  of  the  early  growers  of  cotton  in 
Cooke  County,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  a democratic  voter.  He 
died  in  February,  1896,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two,  and  his  widow  lived  almost  to  the  age  of 
ninety-one,  passing  away  October  2,  1920. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  M.  Puckett,  and 
her  father  was  a northern  man,  a physician 
and  surgeon  who  practiced  medicine  in  Wil- 
liamson County,  Tennessee,  many  years.  Of 
the  children  of  R.  D.  Williams  and  wife, 
N.  E.  is  the  wife  of  L.  B.  Allen,  of  Fort 
Worth  ; James  M.  lives  in  Clay  County,  Texas  ; 
T.  N.  died  unmarried  in  Cooke  County ; Ro- 
land W.  is  a resident  of  Era,  Texas ; Ed  is  the 
next  in  age;  Bird  and  Will  are  twins,  the 
former  living  in  Gainesville  and  the  latter  in 
Myra,  Texas;  and  Emma  is  the  wife  of  S.  G. 
Scott,  of  Era.  The  mother  of  these  children 
was  a life-long  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  her  husband  was  a Mason. 

Ed  Williams  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  Texas,  and  he  acquired 
most  of  his  education  in  Tennessee.  When  he 
was  a boy  a large  part  of  the  farming  done 
in  Cooke  County  was  running  stock  on  the 
range,  and  he  was  old  enough  to  assume  such 
responsibilities.  He  was  a factor  in  the  home 
until  past  thirty-one,  and  then  established  his 
own  borne  near  Era,  and  still  owns  property 
there.  He  bought  land  before  his  marriage 
with  money  he  had  earned.  His  progress  as  a 
land  owner  has  brought  him  to  a position  to 
rank  with  the  most  extensive  farmers  in  Cooke 
County.  The  first  land  he  bought  cost  him 
$20  an  acre.  His  second  tract  cost  $32  an 
acre,  a third  $65,  and  subsequently  he  bought 
land  at  $80  an  acre.  His  present  holdings 
aggregate  875  acres,  and  of  this  775  acres  are 
in  cultivation,  devoted  to  grain  and  cotton. 
Out  of  his  actual  experience  he  knows  the 
difficulties  farmers  have  had  to  meet  in  making 
their  way.  He  sold  wheat  as  low  at  40  cents 
a bushel,  oats  at  17  cents,  and  cotton  at  4 
cents  a pound,  though  at  that  time  picking  cost 
only  about  40  cents  a hundred.  To  supple- 
ment his  efforts  at  practical  farming  Mr.  Wil- 
liams many  years  ago  operated  a cotton  gin 
in  Era  for  twenty-six  years  and  a threshing 
outfit  twenty-four  years.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  experience  of  threshermen  he  operated 
at  a profit.  When  he  gave  up  this  work  he 
concentrated  his  entire  attention  upon  farming 
for  several  years,  and  on  leaving  the  farm 
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settled  at  Valley  View,  from  which  point  he 
supervises  his  lands  and  farms,  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Valley 
View  and  a director  of  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  of  Era. 

Mr.  Williams  is  interested  in  the  good  roads 
question,  being  commissioner  for  the  improve- 
ment and  care  of  the  roads  in  District  No.  2. 
He  has  always  voted  as  a democrat  and  is  a 
deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  Mrs. 
Williams  is  also  a member.  During  the  World 
war  he  was  a purchaser  of  bonds  and  a con- 
tributor to  other  causes,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
was  one  of  the  leading  workers  in  the  local 
Red  Cross  Chapter  at  Valley  View. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Sallie  Allegood  were  mar- 
ried in  Era  March  3,  1897.  Her  father,  E.  T. 
Allegood,  was  a Georgia  man,  a Confederate 
soldier,  a farmer  by  occupation,  and  moved' 
to  Texas  about  1890.  Mrs.  Williams  is  one 
of  four  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  Georgia. 
Her  brother,  M.  R.  Williams,  is  the  present 
county  treasurer  of  Cooke  County.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  H.  M.  Allegood  are  twins.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  have  three  children.  Otis 
is  a graduate  of  the  Gainesville  schools,  took 
a business  course  at  Dallas  and  is  connected 
with  the  Southern  Publishing  Company  at 
Dallas.  Coy  is  now  a student  in  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  Alton,  the  youngest,  is 
still  in  the  Valley  View  schools. 

William  H.  Goldsmith  has  been  justly 
rated  for  a number  of  years  as  one  of  the 
most  extensive  cotton  growers  in  Johnson 
County.  He  began  business  at  Alvarado  thirty- 
five  years  ago  as  a dealer  in  cotton,  and 
through  his  hands  and  organization  have 
passed  a large  amount  of  the  staple  raised  in 
this  section  of  Texas.  He  is  a former  mayor 
of  Alvarado  and  in  recent  years  has  been 
equally  active  in  civic  affairs  at  Cleburne. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  March  19,  1866.  His  father,  A.  M. 
Goldsmith,  was  also  a native  of  Alabama,  and 
was  a merchant  in  that  state  and  about  1881 
removed  to  Texas  and  settled  at  Hempstead  in 
Waller  County,  where  he  continued  merchan- 
dising several  years.  Later  he  moved  to  Port 
Arthur,  where  he  died  about  ten  years  ago, 
when  past  seventy.  He  was  a Confederate 
soldier  in  General  Hood’s  Brigade,  but  other- 
wise spent  his  life  as  a private  citizen.  He 
was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church  and  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  At  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  Blake,  daughter  of  Squire  Blake. 


She  died  at  Hempstead.  Besides  William  H. 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  sons,  Russell,  de- 
ceased, and  Reginald  and  Earl,  who  are  busi- 
ness men  at  Port  Arthur,  connected  with  the 
Cliffy  Oil  Company,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  Morris  Kennedy,  of  Houston,  Texas. 

V illiam  H.  Goldsmith  acquired  his  early 
education  at  Montgomery  and  was  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Texas.  In 
1886  he  entered  business  as  an  employe  of 
J.  H.  Brown  & Company,  cotton  factors  and 
exporters.  This  firm  had  offices  at  many  points 
over  Texas,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  their  rep- 
resentative in  opening  the  business  at  Alva- 
rado. After  being  with  that  firm  about  five 
years  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  and 
for  a time  bought  and  sold  daily.  He  then 
established  representatives  over  this  territory 
and  for  several  years  shipped  his  cotton  to 
New  England  mills  and  later  became  an  ex- 
porter to  such  European  centers  as  Bremen, 
Havre,  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  and  except  as 
those  ports  were  closed  by  the  war  his  exporta- 
tions have  continued  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  a number  of  years  ago  be- 
came interested  in  the  production  of  the  cotton 
staple  as  well  as  dealing  in  it.  He  bought 
lands  in  Johnson  County,  and  for  a number  of 
years  planted  about  thirty-five  hundred  acres 
to  cotton.  He  began  buying  land  when  it  was 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  and  continued  to  buy 
it  until  the  price  reached  a hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  While  many  would  regard  this  value 
as  an  exorbitant  one  for  Texas  lands,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  believes  the  kind  of  soil  he  acquired 
well  worth  the  money.  Through  his  extensive 
holdings  and  the  organizations  he  has  devel- 
oped to  handle  his  properties  Mr.  Goldsmith  is 
easily  one  of  the  largest  cotton  farmers  in 
Johnson  County.  About  thirty-five  families 
reside  on  and  work  his  lands,  so  that  a popula- 
tion of  about  a hundred  and  seventy-five  peo- 
ple make  their  living  from  his  estate  and  busi- 
ness. During  the  war  period,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  insisting  upon  a greater  out- 
put of  grain,  he  responded  with  a reduction 
in  his  cotton  acreage,  and  in  1917  produced 
13,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
sold  out  his  cotton  interests  at  Alvarado  in 
1916  and  has  since  continued  his  business  with 
Cleburne  as  his  home  and  headquarters.  He 
was  an  extensive  builder  and  developer  of 
property  at  Alvarado,  and  continued  the  same 
work  at  Cleburne.  He  built  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial brick  business  blocks  facing  the  Mar- 
ket Square. 
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For  eight  years  he  was  mayor  of  Alvarado, 
and  was  almost  personally  responsible  for 
securing  the  waterworks  and  the  electric  light 
plant  for  the  city.  While  his  extensive  busi- 
ness interests  have  demanded  so  much  of  his 
time  and  energies  he  has  never  been  neglectful 
of  the  calls  of  community  needs.  Politics  has 
not  entered  into  his  life  as  a source  of  profit 
or  reward  for  ambition,  though  he  has  taken 
a good  citizen’s  interest  in  political  campaigns, 
and  occasionally  has  attended  the  conventions 
of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a supporter 
of  Hogg  in  the  famous  factional  fight  of  1892 
and  in  1920  supported  Senator  Bailey  for 
governor  as  he  would  an  old  friend,  having 
admired  the  senator  for  years.  He  had  a sol- 
dier son  in  the  World  war,  and  his  entire  fam- 
ily did  their  full  part  as  civilians.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith was  one  of  the  few  men  in  his  locality 
to  buy  the  thousand  dollar  limit  in  baby  bonds. 

At  Alvarado  December  22,  1887,  he  married 
Miss  Gertrude  Hoyle.  Her  mother  was  Angy 
Poindexter,  daughter  of  Thomas  C.  Poindex- 
ter and  sister  of  Judge  William  Poindexter  of 
Cleburne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldsmith  have  six 
children,  Ida  Glenn,  Miss  Angie  Nell,  of  Cle- 
burne, Corneil  P.,  Miss  Rachel,  Miss  Willie 
Dell,  and  Lazell.  Ida  Glenn  is  the  wife  of 
Victor  Gerstenkorn,  of  Cleburne.  Corneil  P. 
was  with  the  359th  Machine  Gun  Company  of 
the  90th  Division,  and  was  on  the  firing  line 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Since  the  war 
he  has  been  farming  and  trading  in  stock  near 
Alvarado,  where  he  owns  a farm. 

Lyman  J.  Preston.  In  the  annals  of 
Stephens  County  and  of  several  other  locali- 
ties in  Western  Texas  the  story  of  the  Pres- 
ton family  has  been  linked  intimately  with 
history  and  affairs  for  nearly  half  a century. 
Lyman  J.  Preston  of  this  family  is  a native 
of  Stephens  County,  and  for  over  thirty  years 
has  been  actively  associated  with  the  great 
lumber  organization,  the  Burton-Lingo  Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mr.  Preston  was  born  in  Stephens  County 
March  20,  1876,  a son  of  N.  A.  and  Arabelle 
(De  Graffenreid)  Preston.  N.  A.  Preston, 
who  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  March 
3,  1921,  is  a native  of  Illinois,  and  his  life  in 
Texas  recalls  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
romantic  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
western  plains.  He  brought  his  family  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Stephens  County  in  the 
early  seventies.  His  pioneer  home  was  about 
ten  miles  northwest  of  Breckenridge,  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Sloan  ranch.  He  was  a 


real  frontiersman,  and  on  coming  to  Texas  he 
became  identified  with  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able industries  during  the  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  the  hunting  of  buffalo.  Following 
the  buffalo  trails,  he  spent  several  years  with 
headquarters  in  Crosby  and  Dickens  counties. 
He  had  buffalo  hunting  systematized  and  or- 
ganized, and  for  several  years  did  an  exten- 
sive business  in  the  collecting,  shipping  and 
marketing  of  buffalo  hides.  About  1882  he 
removed  to  Cisco,  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  that  flourishing  Texas  city. 

Lyman  J.  Preston  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Cisco.  The  Burton-Lingo  Lumber  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  for 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  lumber 
in  the  southwest,  and  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Worth  has  yards  all  over  Central  and 
West  Texas.  Lyman  J.  Preston  became  iden- 
tified with  the  Cisco  yard  of  this  company  in 
1898,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  His  thirty  years  of  continuous  and  active 
service  make  him  now  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  organization.  He  learned  the  business 
thoroughly  as  a youth,  and  for  many  years 
has  had  important  responsibilities  as  one  of 
the  most  trusted  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness. For  about  three  years  during  the  nine- 
ties he  was  manager  of  the  company’s  yard 
at  Albany,  where  he  opened  the  business. 
With  that  exception  his  connection  has  been 
at  Cisco,  where  for  many  years  he  has  been 
manager  of  the  Burton-Lingo  tlant. 

Mr.  Preston  is  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  married  Miss  Edna  Little- 
page.  They  have  three  children : Hazel 

Louise,  Velma  and  Lyman  Dale. 

George  Robert  Wilson.  Except  for  the 
first  year  of  his  life  George  Robert  Wilson 
has  been  a resident  of  Stephens  County,  and 
during  the  past  decade  has  prosecuted  a very 
successful  and  progressive  business  career  at 
Cisco,  where  he  is  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1879. 
He  is  a son  of  W.  H.  and  Salena  (Goodwin) 
Wilson.  His  father  was  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky and  his  mother  of  England,  being 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  to  Missouri 
when  she  was  seven  years  old.  In  1880,  the 
year  following  the  birth  of  George  Robert, 
the  family  came  to  Breckenridge,  Stephens 
County,  Texas.  This  was  then  a frontier 
village,  and  the  late  W.  H.  Wilson  set  up  and 
conducted  for  many  years  a blacksmith  shop, 
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and  through  that  business  provided  for  his 
family.  His  shop  was  on  the  main  business 
street,  and  he  lived  in  a house  adjoining  the 
shop.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Ballinger, 
Texas,  where  he  died.  Mrs.  Salena  Wilson, 
who  died  February  8,  1920,  is  affectionately 
remembered  as  one  of  the  good-souled  pioneer 
women  of  Breckenridge. 

George  Robert  Wilson  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Breckenridge,  but  since  1910  has 
lived  at  Cisco.  For  about  six  years  he  was 
employed  in  grocery  stores,  and  in  1916  en- 
gaged in  that  line  of  business  for  himself. 
Besides  his  flourishing  mercantile  business  he 
has  engaged  in  building  operations  at  Cisco. 
In  1921  he  erected  two  modern  cottages  ad- 
joining his  own  home  on  West  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Wilson  married  Miss  Mary  Etta 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky.  Their  four  chil- 
dren are  Salena,  Clara  Rose,  Jewell  and 
George. 

Floyd  Brewer.  While  he  has  shared  in 
the  new  wealth  of  petroleum  of  West  Texas, 
was  a man  of  very  substantial  interests  in 
Eastland  County  long  before  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  oil,  and  belongs  to  the  pioneer  citi- 
zenship of  that  section  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brewer  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born 
in  the  historic  old  town  of  Birdville,  the 
county  seat  of  Tarrant  County,  in  1870.  His 
parents  were!  M.  V.  and  Eliza  (Thomas) 
Brewer.  His  father,  who  is  still  living, 
making  his  home  with  his  son,  Floyd,  was 
born  in  Grayson  County,  Virginia,  April  3, 
1841,  but  grew  up  in  Floyd  County,  North 
Georgia.  He  went  from  his  old  home  there 
into  the  Confederate  army,  and  for  three  and 
a half  years  was  in  service  in  Company  C, 
Twenty-third  Regiment,  Colquitt’s  Brigade. 
Immediately  after  the  war  he  came  to  Texas, 
in  1866,  and  for  about  five  years  was  located 
at  Birdville,  then  spent  twenty  months  in 
Erath  County,  and  in  February,  1873,  moved 
to  Eastland  County.  His  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  on  the  frontier  more  than 
eight  years  before  a railroad  was  built  west 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  before  Eastland  County 
was  organized.  He  acquired  land  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county  on  the  creek  known  as 
Colony  Fork,  about  nine  miles  east  of  East- 
land.  In  that  vicinity  was  located  the  first 
county  seat,  Merriman,  and  the  Merriman 
School  later  was  established  near  the  Brewer 
home.  M.  V.  Brewer  continued  active  as  a 
farmer  and  stockman  until  very  recent  years. 


The  operation  of  oil  drilling  outfits  put  a tem- 
porary end  to  farming,  and  since  then  he  has 
lived  quietly,  retired  with  his  son  at  Eastland. 
He  still  owns  his  farm  of  304  acres  on  Colony 
Fork,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  property  of  his 
son,  380  acres,  both  lying  in  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  of  the  county. 

Floyd  Brewer  has  no  conscious  recollection 
of  his  birthplace  or  of  the  family  home  in 
Erath  County,  and  his  memory  begins  with 
the  old  pioneer  homestead  of  Eastland  County. 
He  grew  up  in  that  agricultural  community 
and  attended  the  Merriman  School  and  after 
school  devoted  his  energies  to  farming  and 
stock  raising  with  varied  but  in  the  aggregate 
successful  fortunes  until  December  of  1918. 
His  land  was  in  the  path  of  oil  discoveries. 
The  first  well  on  his  farm,  known  as  the 
Brewer  No.  1,  was  drilled  by  the  Texas  Pa- 
cific Coal  Oil  Company,  and  was  brought  in 
in  June,  1918.  It  came  in  with  a flush  pro- 
duction of  about  3,500  barrels  per  day,  soon 
settling  down  to  2,500  barrels,  and  it  is  still 
producing  as  a pumper.  Since  then  several 
other  productive  wells  have  been  brought  in 
on  this  farm,  and  these  constitute  a gratifying 
source  of  wealth.  Mr.  Brewer  is  a thorough 
business  man,  has  conserved  his  resources,  has 
invested  heavily  in  real  estate  in  Eastland,  and 
is  one  of  that  community’s  solid  and  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

On  moving  to  Eastland  he  built  for  his 
home  a beautiful  residence,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Ammerman  and 
Patterson  streets,  where  he  has  four  city  lots. 
Mr.  Brewer  married  Miss  Emma  Tanner,  a 
native  of  Kansas,  though  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Texas.  Their  six  children  are 
Bernous,  Bernice,  Carrie,  Jewel,  Sadie  and 
Thelma. 

Warren  Pierce  Andrews:  No  man  is  ever 
given  successive  promotions  in  a reputable 
financial  institution  unless  he  has  proven  him- 
self worthy  in  every  way  of  such  honor  and 
has  demonstrated  his  capability  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  banking  establish- 
ments in  a city  like  Fort  Worth,  where  so 
many  important  interests  are  centered,  and 
this  rule  finds  no  exception  in  the  career  of 
the  subject  of  this  brief  review. 

Warren  P.  Andrews,  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  Bankers  Association,  is  one 
of  the  best  known  members  of  the  banking 
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fraternity  in  the  southwest.  He  has  had  long 
and  varied  experience  in  financial  circles,  and 
his  success  has  come  to  him  entirely  through 
his  merits.  He  feels  justifiable  pride  in  being 
a native  son  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  descended  from  a pioneer  fam- 
ily which  had  part  in  the  early  development 
of  Texas.  His  parents,  John  D.  and  Hannah 
(Griggs)  Andrews,  were  both  natives  of 
Georgia,  and  came  to  Texas  at  an  early  day, 
when  the  state  was  passing  through  its  forma- 
tive period.  Their  families  were  prominent 
ones  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  antebellum  days 
both  were  numbered  among  the  extensive  land 
and  slave  owners. 

Warren  P.  Andrews  was  born  in  eastern 
Texas.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  excel- 
lent educational  training,  eventually  becoming 
enrolled  as  a student  in  the  G.  W.  Groves 
School  of  Dallas,  graduating  in  1890.  Soon 
thereafter  he  became  associated  with  the  City 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  and  remained 
in  its  employ  for  four  years.  He  then  became 
connected  with  the  American  National  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth,  where  he  remained  until  1898, 
when  he  accepted  a position  with  the  First 
National  Bank  as  bookkeeper.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  was  successively  promoted,  serving  as 
teller,  assistant  cashier,  cashier  and  in  1920 
was  elected  vice  president,  which  office  he  now 
holds. 

In  May,  1919,  Mr.  Andrews  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  representing 
the  members  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, with  which  latter  association  he  had  long 
been  actively  affiliated.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  a director  of  the  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  in  this  body  also  represent- 
ed the  bankers  of  Texas. 

On  May  12,  1921,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Texas  Bankers  Association,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  president,  through  which  office 
he  is  now  putting  into  active  operation  the 
practical  ideas  which  have  been  arrived  at 
through  careful  study  and  research  and  a clear 
realization  of  the  true  relation  of  banks  and 
bankers  in  the  promotion  of  the  diversified  in- 
terests of  the  community,  viewed  from  the 
broad  standpoint  of  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  civic  development,  vital  ques- 
tions of  which  Mr.  Andrews  has  long  been  a 
close  student.  Such  men  as  he,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  promotion  and  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  the  banking  interests  particularly,  sound, 
dependable  and  reliable,  represent  the  very 


backbone  of  the  country’s  credit  and  progress. 
Mr.  Andrews  has  ever  been  an  active  supporter 
and  generous  contributor  to  the  various  civic 
undertakings  of  his  community,  being  quick 
to  grasp  the  true  economic  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent movements.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  River  Crest  Country 
Club. 

In  1908  Mr.  Andrews  married  Miss  Geral- 
dine Mann,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Robert  Bennett  Truly  has  had  his  home 
in  Eastland  and  other  West  Texas  counties 
for  nearly  half  a century.  The  work  and  inter- 
ests that  give  him  especial  distinction  as  a 
West  Texas  citizen  have  been  as  a lawyer 
and  leader  in  public  affairs.  His  abilities  as 
a lawyer  have  attracted  to  him  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  he  has  earned  some  of  the  best  honors  of 
his  profession. 

He  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Texas,  in 
1856,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  and  Sarah  J. 
(Smith)  Truly.  His  father,  a native  of  Mis- 
sissippi, devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
the  labors  of  a practicing  physician.  He  was 
a pioneer  settler  and  doctor  in  Shelby  County 
in  Eastern  Texas,  and  about  1859  removed 
with  his  family  to  Natchitoches,  Louisiana, 
and  still  later  to  Red  River  Parish,  Louisiana. 
He  finally  came  back  to  Texas  in  1874.  Dr. 
Truly  served  as  a surgeon  in  Gen.  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest’s  Cavalry  during  the  war 
between  the  states.  His  brother,  the  late 
William  P.  Truly,  who  died  in  1910,  became 
a pioneer  settler  in  Eastland  County,  having 
established  his  home  on  a farm  a short  dis- 
tance south  of  Eastland  in  1879. 

Robert  Bennett  Truly  spent  his  boyhood 
years  chiefly  in  Louisiana.  He  finished  his 
education  in  the  University  of  Kentucky  at 
Lexington,  and  was  about  nineteen  when  he 
first  came  to  Eastland  in  1875.  In  coming 
to  West  Texas  he  left  the  railroad  at  Dallas, 
and  all  the  country  west,  including  Eastland, 
was  without  railroad  facilities  for  several 
years.  At  Eastland  Mr.  Truly  taught  school 
for  several  years  and  in  1878  became  county 
and  district  clerk  of  Eastland  County.  He 
filled  that  office  until  1884.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  taken  up  the  study  of  law  in  1877  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  though  he 
made  no  attempt  to  practice  until  he  retired 
from  office.  Mr.  Truly  was  one  of  the  capable 
members  of  the  Eastland  bar  until  1892,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Ballinger,  Texas. 
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After  a successful  practice  in  that  city  for 
twenty-six  years  he  returned  to  Eastland  in 
April,  1918,  and  his  presence  adds  another 
highly  equipped  and  widely  experienced 
lawyer  to  the  Eastland  bar. 

By  appointment  Mr.  Truly  has  served  as 
special  judge  of  the  District  Court  in  Run- 
nells,  Coleman,  Coke,  Brown  and  other  coun- 
ties of  Central  West  Texas.  He  also  acted  as 
special  judge  in  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals. 
These  are  practically  the  only  honors  he  has 
accepted  outside  his  private  practice,  and  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  his  high  standing  by 
the  fact  that  his  abilities  have  peculiarly  suited 
him  for  the  law  and  he  has  never  found  it 
necessary  to  go  outside  the  strict  professional 
limits  to  satisfy  his  ambitions. 

On  December  23,  1877,  Judge  Truly  mar- 
ried Miss  Velpeau  Johnson.  She  is  a sister 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  Johnson,  of  Eastland.  The  five 
children  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Truly  are  Mrs. 
Adrienne  Carithers,  Mrs.  Roberta  Clary,  Mrs. 
Merle  Flurry,  Miss  Genevieve  and  Miss  Sybil 
Truly. 

Robert  F.  Brown.  The  primary  enthusi- 
asm and  the  occupation  for  many  years  of 
Robert  F.  Brown,  of  Breckenridge,  was  grow- 
ing Hereford  cattle.  Doubtless  he  would  still 
be  a factor  in  that  industry  had  not  the  in- 
creasing forest  of  oil  rigs  seriously  interfered 
with  his  ranching.  He  then  took  up  the  busi- 
ness which  was  practically  forced  on  him,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  producers  in  the 
famous  Breckenridge  oil  fields. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Kaufman  County, 
Texas,  in  1870,  a son  of  J.  F.  and  Louisa 
(McCorkle)  Brown.  His  mother  died  in 
1893. 

J.  F.  Brown,  who  is  still  living  in  Stephens 
County,  is  justly  deserving  of  all  the  praise 
and  other  good  things  that  can  be  said  of  a 
pioneer  who  takes  up  a home  in  a new  country 
and  achieves  success  that  redounds  as  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  to  himself. 
He  was  born  in  Sumner  County,  Tennessee, 
in  1841.  His  parents,  W.  R.  and  Hettie  Eliz- 
abeth (Fleetwood)  Brown,  moved  to  Texas  in 
1853  and  established  their  home  on  a farm  in 
Kaufman  County,  six  miles  from  the  county 
seat.  There  J.  F.  Brown  grew  to  manhood 
and  was  just  twenty  years  of  age  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  volunteered  in  Captain  Kiser’s 
Company  of  Col.  William  Parson’s  Dragoons, 
known  as  the  Twelfth  Texas  Cavalry,  and 


fought  for  the  cause  of  the  South  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  struggle.  All  his  service 
was  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  war  over,  he  re- 
turned to  Kaufman  County  and  was  a strug- 
gling farmer  during  the  years  of  the  recon- 
struction period. 

He  was  thirty-seven  years  old  when  in 
1878  he  left  his  home  in  Kaufman  County  and 
moved  to  the  Texas  frontier,  located  in 
Stephens  County,  three  miles  west  of  Breck- 
enridge, where  he  secured  cheap  land  and 
for  several  years  had  unlimited  range  for 
his  stock.  He  had  trials  and  vicissitudes  that 
would  have  discouraged  a less  hardy  and  en- 
terprising citizen.  There  were  successive 
periods  of  drought,  when  crops  were  blasted, 
and  in  years  of  plenty  farm  products  had 
practically  no  market  and  livestock  sold  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  J.  F.  Brown 
accepted  conditions  as  they  were,  maintained 
a cheerful  outlook  through  the  years,  bad  as 
well  as  good,  and  there  is  no  one  who  justly 
could  begrudge  him  the  well  earned  prosperity 
and  comfort  he  enjoys  today.  He  was  nearly 
eighty  when  in  1920  he  relaxed  the  constant 
supervision  of  his  farming  interests,  but  is 
still  living  near  them  in  the  town  of  Brecken- 
ridge. The  Brown  farm  is  one  of  the  largest 
individual  holdings  in  Stephens  County,  con- 
stituting 2,300  acres.  Its  manager  is  now 
Barney  Brown,  a son  of  J.  F.  Brown. 

On  the  home  farm  and  ranch  Robert  F. 
Brown  was  reared  from  the  time  he  was  eight 
years  of  age,  acquired  such  education  as  was 
afforded  by  the  neighboring  schools,  and  as  a 
youth  entered  the  cattle  business.  As  soon  as 
possible  he  began  specializing,  and  has  been 
a decided  factor  in  raising  the  standards  of 
West  Texas  cattle,  developing  one  of  the  fine 
herds  of  White  Faced  cattle  found  in  this 
section.  Mr.  Brown  had  the  true  cattleman’s 
love  for  his  business,  and  he  sold  his  stock  in 
1919  only  because  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
oil  well  drilling  operations,  making  it  imprac- 
ticable to  maintain  securely  fenced  pastures. 

In  1919  Mr.  Brown  built  a splendid  home 
on  his  property  at  the  corner  of  Miller  and 
Williams  streets  in  Breckenridge.  Extending 
westward  from  his  residence  lot  he  owns 
twenty  acres  of  highly  valuable  city  property. 
On  this  land  are  three  producing  oil  wells,  and 
production  has  not  been  exhausted  on  his 
tract.  Since  establishing  his  home  in  Breck- 
enridge he  has  given  his  entire  attention  to  oil 
production. 
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Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Jessie  Addington, 
daughter  of  the  late  Jesse  Addington,  a 
Stephens  County  pioneer.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Lillie  and  Robert  James  Brown. 

Clem  Harmon  Day,  M.  D.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Medical  College  Dr.  Day  practiced 
in  Oklahoma  until  he  was  attracted  back  to 
his  home  state  and  to  the  marvelous  commu- 
nity of  Ranger,  where  he  has  found  a large 
professional  clientele,  has  allied  himself  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  growing  city,  and  is 
secretary  of  the  Ranger  Medical  Society. 

Clem  Harmon  Day  was  born  in  Thomas- 
ville,  Alabama,  in  1882.  Two  years  later,  in 
1884,  his  parents,  T.  C.  and  Lucy  (Fountain) 
Day,  moved  west  and  settled  in  Bosque  Coun- 
ty, Texas.  His  father  is  still  living  at  Kop- 
perl  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  ranchers  of 
Bosque  County. 

Dr.  Day  grew  up  on  his  father’s  ranch,  is 
a graduate  of  the  Kopperl  High  School,  and 
subsequently  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  Baylor  University  Medical  School  at 
Dallas.  He  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1913,  and  the  following  three  years  practiced 
at  Thackerville,  Oklahoma.  He  then  built 
and  conducted  a hospital  at  Quay,  Oklahoma, 
until  1918,  when  he  came  to  Ranger. 

Dr.  Day  has  had  his  full  share  of  the  pros- 
perity that  has  reigned  in  the  famous  metropo- 
lis of  the  Central  Texas  oil  fields.  His  ener- 
gies have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a large  general  practice  in 
both  medicine  and  surgery.  He  is  very  popu- 
lar both  in  his  profession  and  as  a citizen,  and 
has  a host  of  friends  in  and  around  Ranger. 
His  public  spirit  has  been  aroused  to  the 
utmost  by  the  civic  problems  involved  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  Ranger.  He  is  a member  of 
the  County,  State  and  American  Medical 
associations,  and  the  Ranger  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  is  secretary,  is  an  organization 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  ethical  physicians  of 
the  town.  Dr.  Day  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Order  and  the  Elks. 

Capt.  Sidney  M.  Harrison,  who  was  a 
captain  of  infantry  in  the  36th  Division  in 
France,  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  honored  soldier 
sons,  a young  business  man  who  both  before 
and  since  the  war  has  been  actively  identified 
with  automobile  interests. 

Captain  Harrison  was  born  at  Fort  Worth, 
April  18,  1889,  a son  of  James  and  Gertrude 


(Martin)  Harrison.  His  father,  a native 
Texan,  was  for  many  years  identified  with 
banking  at  Fort  Worth,  where  he  was  cashier 
of  the  State  National  Bank,  but  since  1914  has 
been  a member  of  the  important  real  estate 
corporation  known  as  Gilvin  & Harrison,  a 
firm  that  has  handled  many  large  transactions 
in  business  and  residence  property.  James 
Harrison  enjoys  a high  place  of  esteem  among 
Fort  Worth’s  progressive  and  public  spirited 
citizens,  and  has  worked  with  many  projects 
undertaken  to  realize  the  best  welfare  of  the 
city.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
location  of  the  Texas  Christian  University  at 
Fort  Worth  and  is  one  of  its  trustees.  He 
assisted  in  financing  the  building  of  the  First 
Christian  Church,  of  which  he  is  a deacon  and 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  loyal  members. 
All  of  his  three  sons  were  born  in  Fort  Worth 
and  still  live  in  that  .city. 

Of  these  Sidney  M.  Harrison  is  the  oldest. 
He  acquired  his  education  in  the  Fort  Worth 
public  schools,  attended  Kemper  Military 
Academy  at  Boonville,  Missouri,  and  finished 
his  education  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Captain  Harrison  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
went  to  work  in  a Fort  Worth  hardware  house, 
remaining  with  the  concern  for  about  two 
years.  He  then  organized  an  automobile  sales 
business,  and  was  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Harrison-Green  Motor  Company 
at  200  Houston  Street,  a sales  agency  handling 
almost  exclusively  the  high  grade  motor  cars. 

In  1916  it  seemed  that  armed  conflict  with 
Mexico  was  inevitable,  and  when  the  Texas 
National  Guard  was  called  out  Mr.  Harrison 
turned  his  business  over  to  other  members  of 
the  firm  and  went  to  the  border  as  captain  of 
Company  B,  4th  Texas  Infantry.  For  over  a 
year  he  and  his  command  were  in  the  Big 
Bend  District  guarding  the  border.  When  the 
state  troops  were  mustered  into  the  Federal 
service  he  passed  a successful  examination  for 
captain  in  the  army.  Later  his  company  was 
transferred  to  other  stations  along  the  border 
all  the  way  from  Sierra  Blanco,  near  El  Paso, 
to  Point  Isabel,  near  Brownsville. 

When  America  entered  the  war  with  Ger- 
many the  4th  Texas  Infantry  was  transferred 
to  Camp  Bowie  at  Fort  Worth  for  training, 
and  through  consolidation  of  this  and  other 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  units  the  36th  Division 
was  formed.  Captain  Harrison  as  captain  of 
Company  D,  144th  Infantry,  left  Fort  Worth 
with  the  Division  for  France  July  8,  1917.  He 
was  with  the  36th  Division  during  the  training 
in  France  and  in  action  at  the  front  until  he 
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was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a high  explosive 
shell.  While  recovering  from  this  wound  he 
was  in  the  hospital  at  Nevers,  France,  and 
after  recuperating  was  transferred  to  LeBlanc 
in  command  of  a motor  car  department.  After 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  with  other  casual 
officers  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey.  Later  he  was  commissioned  a 
major  of  infantry  in  the  United  States  Re- 
serve Corps. 

After  returning  to  Fort  Worth  Captain  Har- 
rison resumed  his  former  business  by  organiz- 
ing the  American  Saxon  Motor  Company  of 
Fort  Worth.  He  was  president  of  this  con- 
cern, but  in  1919  sold  his  interests  and  took 
over  the  active  management  of  the  Parrant 
Garage  at  1009-11  Commerce  street.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  one  of  the  large 
garages  in  the  city,  performing  a general 
garage  and  storage  service  and  also  a supply 
station  for  accessories,  repairs,  gasoline  and 
oils. 

Captain  Harrison  is  a member  of  the  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity,  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Meadowmere  Club,  the  Fort  Worth  Automo- 
bile Club  and  the  American  Legion. 

Charles  H.  Fee.  A long  residence  of 
nearly  forty  years  and  accumulating  interests 
of  great  magnitude  have  contributed  to  the 
authoritative  position  of  Mr.  Fee  in  business 
and  financial  circles  at  Cisco.  He  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  almost  every  commercial 
interest  of  that  community  from  the  time 
Cisco  was  a frontier  village. 

Mr.  Fee  was  born  at  Oxford,  Mississippi, 
in  1860,  son  of  George  D.  and  B.  C.  (Rey- 
nolds) Fee.  His  father  was  a merchant,  part 
of  the  time  at  Oxford,  Mississippi,  and  part 
of  the  time  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Charles 
H.  Fee  grew  up  at  Oxford,  and  besides  at- 
tending the  local  schools  was  also  a student 
in  the  State  University  located  in  that  city. 
He  was  a young  man  seeking  an  eligible  loca- 
tion for  a business  career  when  he  came  to 
Texas  in  1883  and  established  his  home  at 
Cisco.  For  a time  he  sold  groceries,  but  his 
chief  distinction  as  a merchant  was  a service 
of  a quarter  of  a century  or  more  as  a dealer 
in  hardware  and  implements,  developing  the 
largest  enterprise  of  that  kind  in  his  section 
of  the  state. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Fee  retired  from  mer- 
chandising he  helped  organize  the  First 


Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Cisco  and  is  its  presi- 
dent. As  a banker  his  long  residence  and  dis- 
criminating knowledge  of  values  have  made 
him  a recognized  authority  on  loans  and  other 
financial  subjects  affecting  Cisco  and  sur- 
rounding territory.  He  has  wisely  guided  the 
bank  since  its  establishment.  It  has  a capital 
of  $65, OCX)  and  deposits  of  three-quarters  of 
a million. 

Mr.  Fee  is  one  of  the  largest  land  owners 
of  Eastland  County.  His  lands  aggregate 
2,700  or  2,800  acres,  almost  adjoining  the  city 
of  Cisco.  Nearly  all  of  this  land  is  now  under 
lease  to  some  of  the  oil  development  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Fee  is  one  of  the  honorary  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Dallas  State  Fair  Association, 
having  enjoyed  that  honor  for  several  years. 
He  is  a Knight  Templar,  Mason  and  Shriner. 

Mr.  Fee  married  Miss  Frances  Lillian  Pat- 
terson, a native  of  Missouri.  Their  three 
children  are  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fee  Spears, 
George  P.  and  Robert  F.  Fee. 

Frank  E.  Harrell,  manager  of  the  Rock- 
well Bros.  Co.  lumber  yard  at  Cisco,  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  live,  aggressive 
young  business  men  of  Texas,  whose  energies 
are  finding  vent  in  the  directing  of  the  large 
interests  of  his  company  in  this  region.  He 
was  born  in  Fisher  County,  Texas,  in  1884, 
a son  of  W.  L.  and  Josephine  (Green)  Har- 
rell. W.  L.  Harrell  was  born  in  Lee  County, 
Texas,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
prominent  cattlemen  of  West  Texas.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  Fisher  County,  which 
has  been  a part  of  Taylor  County,  and  was 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  new  county.  The 
family  moved  to  Eastland  County  in  1894, 
and  Frank  E.  Harrell  has  made  Cisco  his 
home  practically  ever  since. 

The  educational  training  of  Frank  E.  Har- 
rell was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  Cisco,  and 
his  business  career  has  centered  in  his  present 
company,  whose  employ  he  entered  in  1904. 
He  has  remained  with  this  company  ever 
since,  and  for  several  years  has  been  manager 
of  the  Cisco  yard,  which  was  established  in 
the  eighties.  The  headquarters  of  this  widely 
known  firm  of  lumbermen  is  Houston,  Texas, 
its  president  being  J.  M.  Rockwell,  who  is  a 
pioneer  West  Texan,  and  established  his  first 
lumber  yard  at  Albany.  The  business  has 
since  expanded  and  the  company  now  owns 
a string  of  lumber  yards  through  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico,  and  ranks  with 
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the  largest  concerns  of  the  state,  and  of  all  of 
these  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best. 
The  Rockwell  business  succeeded  that  of  the 
M.  T.  Jones  Lumber  Company,  Mr.  Rockwell 
having  been  one  of  the  executors  of  the  M.  T. 
Jones  estate. 

Frank  E.  Harrell  was  married  to  Miss 
Ethelia  Rush,  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  they 
have  a son,  Wesley  Lee  Harrell.  Mr.  Harrell 
has  always  taken  a prominent  and  public- 
spirited  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  Cisco.  He 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  when 
the  City  Hall  was  built  in  1915.  As  an  active 
member  of  the  Cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
he  is  continuing  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  its 
civic  affairs,  and  he  is  also  a charter  member 
of  the  Cisco  Rotary  Club.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  no  community  can  advance  faster  than 
the  pace  set  by  its  leading  citizens,  and  so  a 
very  accurate  gauge  of  the  business  men  of 
Cisco  can  be  taken  by  reviewing  the  progress 
this  section  has  made  within  recent  years,  and 
according  to  the  results  these  leading  citizens 
show  a spirit  which  is  commendable  and 
which  places  them  among  the  worth-while 
men  of  their  state  and  period. 

Mr.  Harrell  has  always  been  able  to  look 
into  the  future  with  all  a man’s  keenness  of 
vision  and  comprehend  the  importance  of  the 
lumber  industry.  In  it  he  believes  that  a man 
can  find  a greater  field  than  ever  for  useful- 
ness, and  that  in  it  he  can  attain  to  the  full 
measure  of  material  prosperity.  The  spirited 
competition  which  exists  in  this  line  only 
stimulates  him  to  renewed  effort,  but  he 
realizes  that  this  business,  as  all  others,  must 
be  conducted  according  to  common  fairness 
and  common  sense,  for  no  lasting  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  unjust  profiting  from  the 
necessities  of  the  trade. 

Wrightman  W.  Moore.  The  profession 
of  a druggist  is  so  closely  allied  with  that  of 
a physician  that  they  are  of  equal  importance 
to  a community.  In  fact  in  some  ways  the 
druggist  is  closer  to  the  people  than  the  physi- 
cian, for  many  come  to  him  for  aid  who  never 
call  in  a doctor.  As  a class  the  druggists 
measure  up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  American 
manhood  and  render  a magnificent  service, 
for  much  of  which  they  receive  practically  no 
remuneration.  One  of  these  dependable  men 
and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Eastland 
County  is  Wrightman  W.  Moore  of  Cisco. 

Wrightman  W.  Moore  was  born  in  Giles 
County,  Tennessee,  in  1877,  a son  of  Rev. 


J.  C.  and  Minerva  (Hall)  Moore.  Rev. 

J.  C.  Moore,  who  is  now  living  at  Sweetwater, 
Texas,  is  a widely  known  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  is 
a native  of  Tennessee,  and  came  from  that 
state  to  Texas  in  1884,  since  which  time  he 
has  filled  pulpits  in  various  counties  in  North 
and  Central  West  Texas,  including  those  of 
Hopkins,  Hunt,  Collin,  Denton,  Wise,  East- 
land  and  others.  He  is  now  retired  from  the 
active  itinerary,  but  has  special  work  at 
Sweetwater.  His  brother,  the  late  Henry 
Moore,  was  a pioneer  railroad  builder  and 
official  of  West  Texas.  He  also  built  the 
street  railway  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  West 
Texas. 

Wrightman  W.  Moore  is  a pharmacist  by 
profession,  having  begun  work  in  a drug  store 
in  1893,  when  sixteen  years  old.  This  store 
was  at  Carbon,  Eastland  County,  Texas.  He 
has  been  a druggist  at  Cisco  since  1898,  and  is 
associated  with  the  famous  Red  Front  drug 
store,  the  oldest  in  the  city  and  a landmark 
in  Cisco’s  business  history.  Mr.  Moore  and 
his  brother-in-law,  C.  W.  Lowery,  are  the 
owners  of  this  fine  business,  which  has  always 
been  a prosperous  one,  and  is  now  doing  a 
larger  business  than  ever. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason.  He 
belongs  to  the  Cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  is  identified  with  all  the  civic  activities. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  Lowery,  a 
member  of  a pioneer  Texas  family  originally 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  have 
four  children,  namely:  Wrightman,  Joe  Lea, 
Ora  Bess  and  Carl  Tom.  Having  come  to 
Cisco  at  an  early  day,  Mr.  Moore  has  been 
connected  with  its  expansion  and  can  take 
credit  to  himself  of  playing  no  unimportant 
part  in  this  really  remarkable  growth.  It  is 
such  men  as  he  and  his  business  partner  who 
make  possible  the  improvements  so  necessary 
if  a community  keeps  abreast  of  modern 
progress. 

History  proves  that  the  things  which  men 
do  with  the  least  thought  of  themselves  are 
those  for  which  their  fellows  insist  upon  re- 
membering them,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr. 
Moore’s  influence  in  his  community  may  rest 
upon  his  cheerful  willingness  to  render  a 
kindly  service,  to  inspire  others  to  a proper 
conception  of  civic  responsibility  in  its  broader 
sense,  and  the  vision,  courage  and  initiative 
which  has  led  him  to  advocate  various  move- 
ments which  had  for  their  object  the  better- 
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ment  of  existing  conditions,  instead  of  upon 
his  business  foresight  and  success,  important 
as  these  are. 

Jesse  Lee  Johnson.  In  the  story  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  every  great  com- 
monwealth are  inseparably  connected  the 
names  of  certain  individuals  who  through  their 
activities  and  broadness  of  vision  have  mate- 
rially aided  in  their  country’s  advancement. 
It  has  been  said  that  history  is  but  the  epitome 
of  biography ; the  composite  story  of  individ- 
ual effort  and  the  result  of  individual  striving, 
while  it  is  equally  true  that  the  progress  and 
standing  of  any  community  is  but  a reflection 
of  the  character  and  energy  of  those  who  have 
made  it. 

Fighting  the  battle  of  life  with  typical 
American  grit  and  exceptional  courage,  Jesse 
Lee  Johnson  typifies  in  his  career  that  ideal 
spirit  of  determination  which  brushes  aside 
obstacles  and  handicaps  and  enables  one, 
through  unaided  effort  and  self-developed 
capacities,  to  achieve  honorable  success  har- 
moniously blended  with  completeness  of  moral 
attribute  and  unblemished  reputation. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a native  Texan  and  a de- 
scendant of  a family  whose  active  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  state  leads  back  to  the 
pioneer  days,  for  it  was  in  1836  that  his  grand- 
father, Hiram  Johnson,  brought  his  family 
from  Illinois  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Washington  County.  The  country  was  at  that 
time  an  almost  trackless,  unbroken,  wilderness, 
and  this  little  family  became  numbered  among 
those  fearless  pioneers  who  willingly  faced  the 
dangers  and  endured  the  privations  of  the  time 
and  locality,  and  whose  humble  homes  stood 
as  the  outposts  of  advancing  civilization  upon 
the  western  frontier.  Among  the  eight  Chil- 
dren of  this  pioneer  couple  was  a son,  Jesse 
Hale  Johnson,  who  was,  as  a youth  of  eighteen 
years,  just  approaching  manhood  when  he 
came  with  his  parents  from  Illinois.  He 
shared  and  had  part  in  establishing  the  family 
in  their  adopted  home  and,  in  course  of  time, 
he  met  and  married  Lucinda  Woodyard,  who 
had  also  come  with  her  parents,  from  Virginia, 
in  1836,  and  whose  family  was,  therefore,  also 
numbered  among  the  pioneers.  She  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  old  established  Wood- 
yard  family  of  Virginia. 

Jesse  Hale  Johnson  became  widely  known 
as  a ranch  owner  and  cattleman  in  Texas,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  manner  toward  the 
development  of  the  new  country.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  remained  a resident 


of  Washington  County,  in  which  both  he  and 
his  worthy  wife  eventually  passed  to  their 
eternal  rest.  They  reared  a family  of  five 
sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  are  now  living. 

Jesse  Lee  Johnson  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Texas,  September  3,  1862.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  amidst  the  surroundings 
common  to  the  youth  of  that  locality,  where 
the  school  of  hard  work  and  practical  experi- 
ence, limited  opportunity,  as  compared  with 
the  youth  of  today,  was  the  common  lot  of  all. 
His  ambition,  however,  was  unlimited  and 
unrestrained  by  his  early  environment,  and 
starting  out  for  himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  went  to  Sweetwater,  where  he  first 
found  employment  as  a sheep  herder  at  a mod- 
est wage,  the  while  he  was  ever  watchful  of 
an  opportunity  for  something  better.  To  those 
who  really  seek  opportunity  the  chance  for 
betterment  is  seldom  long  denied,  and  soon, 
thereafter,  he  accepted  a position  as  clerk  in 
the  general  store  conducted  by  Connell 
Brothers,  and  there  began  a personal  friend- 
ship and  business  associations  which  still  con- 
tinue, though  each  of  the  principals  has  long 
since  removed  from  Sweetwater,  and  each  has 
greatly  extended  the  field  of  his  business 
activity. 

In  1885  Mr.  Johnson,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  William  D.,  established  a general  mer- 
chandising business  in  Pecos,  and  this  they 
continued  until  1893.  In  this  last  named  year, 
in  association  with  his  two  brothers,  William 
D.  and  F.  W.,  was  established  the  cattle  busi- 
ness of  Johnson  Brothers,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  their  magnificent  ranch  of  15,000  acres, 
and  known  as  the  W ranch,  became  widely  and 
favorably  known,  and  Johnson  Brothers 
acquired  recognition  among  prominent  ranch- 
ers and  cattlemen  and  in  the  livestock  markets 
of  the  country. 

Since  1897  Mr.  Johnson  has  made  Fort 
Worth  his  residence  and  business  headquar- 
ters, from  which  center  he  has  conducted  his 
various  enterprises,  and  though  his  former  ex- 
tensive livestock  interests  have  been  disposed 
of  he  still  owns  valuable  ranch  property  near 
Midland,  and  keeps  alive  the  old  time  interest 
in  the  activities  and  the  traditions  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

In  1903  Mr.  Johnson  organized  the  Cicero 
Smith  Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  has 
from  the  first  been  president  and  general  man- 
ager. This  company  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  distributors  of  lumber  in  the  southwest, 
maintaining  twenty  branches  and  retail  yards 
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in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He  is  also  finan- 
cially interested  as  a shareholder  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

In  1890  Mr.  Johnson  married  Mrs.  Dora 
Allison,  and  their  six  children  are:  Jesse  L., 
Jr.,  who  is  associated  in  business  with  his 
father;  Floy,  now  Mrs.  E.  L.  North,  Mrs. 
Ed  P.  Byars  and  Mrs.  J.  Loyd  Parke,  all 
of  Fort  Worth;  Mary  Louise  and  Katherine 
Francis. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a member  of  the  College 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  the  River  Crest  Coun- 
try Club,  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  Mead- 
owmere  Club.  He  has  ever  taken  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  is 
liberal  in  his  support  of  those  movements  tend- 
ing toward  civic  betterment. 

F.  P.  Hodge  for  over  eight  years  has  been 
actively  associated  with  some  of  the  corpora- 
tions conspicuous  in  the  Mid-Continent  oil 
and  gas  field,  and  for  several  years  past  has 
been  manager  of  the  Frick-Reid  Company,  oil 
well  supplies,  at  Ranger. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  born  at  Chatfield,  Navarro 
County,  Texas,  in  1886,  a son  of  R.  L.  and 
Mary  Page  (Pannill)  Hodge.  His  grand- 
father was  Captain  Robert  Hodge,  a native  of 
Kentucky,  for  a number  of  years  a steamboat 
captain  on  the  Ohio  River,  who  came  to  Texas 
in  the  early  fifties  and  settled  in  Navarro 
County.  The  Hodges  were  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  that  county,  then  well  out  on  the 
frontier  of  North  Texas.  Captain  Robert 
Hodge  died  in  1892.  R.  L.  Hodge  is  still 
living  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  was  born 
and  reared  at  Chatfield.  He  and  his  wife  have 
twelve  living  children,  and  as  a family  they 
are  noted  for  strength  and  sturdiness  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Two  brothers  of 
F.  P.  Hodge  are  identified  with  the  oil  indus- 
try, one,  H.  P.  Hodge,  being  manager  of  the 
land  department  for  the  Magnolia  Company 
at  Wichita  Falls,  and  the  other,  O.  S.  Hodge, 
is  in  the  oil  well  supply  business  at  Brecken- 
ridge. 

F.  P.  Hodge  grew  up  at  Chatfield,  attended 
the  local  schools,  also  the  John  Tarlton  Col- 
lege at  Stephenville,  and  when  he  left  home 
his  first  employment,  continuing  two  or  three 
vears,  was  with  Fortson  Bros.,  a firm  of  ex- 
tensive merchants  and  bankers  at  Rice  in  Na- 
varro County.  For  about  a year  he  also  trav- 
eled as  a salesman  for  Armour  & Company. 
Mr.  Hodge  in  September,  1912,  entered  the 


service  of  the  Magnolia  Oil  Company  in  the 
North  Texas  gas  department  at  Wichita 
Falls.  The  company  subsequently  transferred 
him  to  Denton  as  manager  of  its  gas  depart- 
ment, where  he  remained  about  three  years. 
His  subsequent  service  was  with  the  McMann 
Oil  Company  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  he 
represented  that  corporation  at  Drumright, 
Oklahoma,  until  the  latter  part  of  1916.  The 
Frick-Reid  Supply  Company  in  1917  em- 
ployed him  at  Eldorado,  Kansas,  but  in  June, 
1918,  he  joined  the  magic  oil  city  of  Ranger 
as  manager  of  the  Ranger  branch  of  the 
Frick-Reid  Company.  The  headquarters  of 
this  corporation  are  at  Pittsburg.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  oil  well  supply  houses  in  the 
country. 

With  a large  business  to  look  after  Mr. 
Hodge  has  nevertheless  found  time  to  give 
some  attention  to  civic  affairs,  and  is  an  effec- 
tive worker  in  the  Ranger  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He 
married  Miss  Allie  Pearl  Speed,  of  Corsi- 
cana. Their  two  children  are  Jean  Elizabeth 
and  Lucille. 

E.  A.  Landreth.  One  of  the  most  notably 
successful  oil  producing  organizations  in  the 
Breckenridge  field  is  the  Landreth  Company, 
named  for  its  organizer  and  active  head,  a 
progressive  young  business  man  who  has  sup- 
plied the  initiative  and  capital  for  much  of 
Breckenridge’s  modern  development. 

For  a long  period  of  years  the  Landreth 
family  have  been  prominent  in  the  great  min- 
ing districts  of  southwestern  Missouri  around 
Joplin.  The  father  of  E.  A.  Landreth  was 
George  W.  Landreth,  a native  Virginian,  who 
subsequently  lived  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado and  in  1889  settled  in  Jasper  County, 
Missouri.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
active  career  in  connection  with  mining  oper- 
ations. The  oldest  of  his  nine  children  is 
William  H.  Landreth,  who  for  twenty  years 
has  been  the  active  head  of  the  Landreth 
Machinery  Company  of  Joplin,  a concern  that 
specializes  in  mining  machinery. 

E.  A.  Landreth  is  one  of  five  Landreth 
brothers,  all  successful  young  business  men 
who  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  great  mining  industry  of  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict. The  three  other  brothers  are  J.  P. 
Landreth,  of  Chicago,  E.  L.  Landreth,  of 
Breckenridge,  Texas;  H.  H.  Landreth,  of 
Joplin,  treasurer  of  the  Landreth  Ma- 
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chinery  Company.  E.  A.  Landreth,  secretary 
of  the  Landreth  Machinery  Company,  was 
born  in  Illinois  in  1891,  but  lived  in  Joplin, 
Missouri,  from  infancy.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  there  and  for  several  years  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  Landreth  Ma- 
chinery Company  of  Joplin.  He  was  a resi- 
dent of  Joplin  during  the  World  war  and  was 
a leader  in  all  the  campaigns  for  the  sale  of 
Liberty  bonds,  and  chairman  of  the  Speakers’ 
Bureau  during  one  campaign. 

Mr.  Landreth  came  to  Breckenridge  in 
March,  1919.  As  an  oil  producer  he  first 
operated  south  of  town,  and  has  been  very 
successful  from  the  beginning.  The  E.  A. 
Landreth  Company,  which  he  organized,  had 
in  November,  1920,  eight  producing  wells 
south  of  the  city,  and  a half  a dozen  more 
drilling.  Mr.  Landreth  has  made  a great  deal 
of  money  for  himself  and  his  associates  in  the 
Breckenridge  oil  fields,  and  is  an  interesting 
example  of  a young  man  making  good  in  the 
oil  business. 

One  of  his  enterprises  in  particular  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  entire  Breckenridge 
district.  This  is  the  Landreth  Water  Com- 
pany, which  he  organized  and  of  which  he 
is  president.  It  is  a private  corporation  own- 
ing and  operating  a $100,000  plant  at  Walker- 
Caldwell  Lake,  two  miles  northeast  of  Breck- 
enridge, from  which  a water  supply  is  carried 
through  mains  for  all  business  and  domestic 
purposes  in  the  city  of  Breckenridge,  and  also 
furnishes  the  water  supply  to  the  oil  companies 
and  operators  for  drilling  wells  in  the  Breck- 
enridge district.  Mr.  Landreth  is  president 
of  the  Breckenridge  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  is  a member  and  director  of 
the  Breckenridge  Lions  Club.  ■ 

Morris  Ray  Newnham  spent  part  of  his 
boyhood  in  the  village  of  Ranger  and  after 
achieving  more  than  ordinary  success  as  a 
business  man  elsewhere  he  returned  to  Ranger 
about  a year  after  the  beginning  of  the  oil 
boom,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive and  public-spirited  factors  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  that  marvelous 
city. 

Mr.  Newnham  was  born  in  Stephens  County, 
Texas,  May  19,  1887,  a son  of  Lyman  and 
Nannie  (Ray)  Newnham.  His  mother,  now 
Mrs.  Nannie  Walker,  is  still  living.  She 
came  to  Stephens  County  about  1883,  and  at 
one  time  was  a teacher  in  that  county.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Ray.  Lyman  Newnham, 
a native  of  Illinois,  was  a California  forty- 


niner,  but  during  the  Civil  war  returned  east 
and  settled  in  Missouri.  After  the  war  he 
came  to  Texas,  was  a pioneer  of  Stephens 
County,  and  located  in  the  rich  agricultural 
region  that  has  since  been  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Caddo.  He  acquired  a large  body 
of  land,  though  his  principal  business  was 
building  and  contracting.  He  erected  many  of 
the  best  homes  around  Caddo  and  throughout 
that  section  of  Stephens  County,  carrying  on 
this  business  in  connection  with  general  farm- 
ing and  cattle  raising.  He  died  in  1890,  when 
his  son  Morris  Ray  was  only  three  years  old. 

The  son  grew  up  on  a ranch  until  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  when  his  mother  removed 
to  the  village  of  Ranger.  He  attended  the 
excellent  school  of  the  town  and  lived  in  this 
vicinity  until  he  was  about  seventeen.  Leav- 
ing home,  he  first  went  west  to  San  Francisco 
and  began  his  apprenticeship  in  the  automo- 
bile business  as  a car  washer.  After  a while 
he  was  back  in  Texas,  attended  school  in 
Dallas,  and  was  employed  by  an  automobile 
company  in  that  city  for  two  years,  first  as 
bookkeeper,  and  was  assistant  manager  when 
he  left.  He  then  went  on  the  road  as  a trav- 
eling salesman  for  the  Beckley-Ralston  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  the  largest  automobile  sup- 
ply house  in  the  world.  His  territory  was 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.  After  trav- 
eling for  them  about  three  years,  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany agency  at  Bryan,  Texas.  Six  or  eight 
months  later  the  Ford  Company  gave  him  the 
territory  of  Beaumont  and  East  Texas,  and 
he  was  at  Beaumont  four  and  a half  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  acquired  a partnership 
interest  in  the  agency  for  the  Dodge  cars  at 
Sherman,  Texas,  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
and  he  also  organized  the  Gulf  Motor  Com- 
pany at  Beaumont. 

With  the  outset  of  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, being  of  draft  age,  Mr.  Newnham,  in 
anticipation  of  going  into  the  army,  sold  his 
business  at  Beaumont  and  his  interests  in  the 
other  agencies.  In  closing  up  these  business 
transactions  he  was  busy  until  1918,  and  was 
at  Dallas  trying  to  get  enlisted  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  in  November. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Newnham  had  spent 
some  time  in  Stephens  County  and  in  Ranger 
looking  after  his  individual  interests  and  his 
mother’s  property.  In  the  latter  part  of  1918 
he  came  to  Ranger  and  located  permanently, 
establishing  the  Oil  Belt  Motor  Company.  He 
is  president  of  the  company  which  built  the 
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handsome  and  substantial  structure  which  fur- 
nishes its  home  and  also  the  business  head- 
quarters of  the  Davenport  Hardware  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Newnham  is  also  interested  in 
other  automobile  houses  at  Marshall,  Texas, 
and  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He  helped  organ- 
ize the  Texas  Bank  & Trust  Company  of 
Ranger,  of  which  he  is  a director,  is  a director 
of  the  San  Jacinto  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Beaumont,  and  has  invested  liberally  of 
his  money  and  his  best  energies  in  the  new 
city  of  Ranger,  having  supreme  confidence  in 
its  solid  growth  and  advancement. 

Mr.  Newnham  is  a member  of  the  commis- 
sion government  of  Ranger  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mayor  Hagaman.  The  mayor  regards  Mr. 
Newnham  as  one  of  his  most  valuable  co- 
workers and  gives  him  credit  as  one  of  his 
local  citizens  who  had  done  most  for  the  real 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  He 
was  associated  with  that  small  group  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  including  Mayor  Haga- 
man, who'  personally  financed  the  municipal 
improvements  and  the  building  of  the  public 
schools  in  Ranger,  a measure  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  Ranger  became  a city  within 
a few  days  after  the  oil  boom  in  October, 
1917,  but  had  no  incorporation  and  no  author- 
ity to  issue  bonds  and  provide  money  for  these 
improvements  except  through  the  generosity 
of  individual  citizens. 

Mr.  Newnham  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Elks.  He  married  Miss  Lulu 
Arnim,  daughter  of  C.  W.  Arnim  of  Hal- 
lettsville,  and  a prominent  merchant  of  that 
place.  They  have  one  daughter,  Nannie 
Katherine. 

John  Martin  Bird.  While  his  interests 
and  activities  are  now  quite  thoroughly  con- 
centrated upon  his  tool  and  machinery  plant 
known  as  tbe  Bird  Manufacturing  Company, 
Mr.  Bird  for  many  years  pursued  the  routine 
of  change  of  residence  incidental  to  his  em- 
ployment with  many  of  the  leading  railroad 
lines  in  the  West  and  South.  He  is  a master 
mechanic  both  in  practice  and  theory,  and  is 
one  of  the  progressive  business  men  of  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  Bird  was  born  at  Sheridan,  New  York, 
April  6,  1864,  a son  of  John  and  Josephine 
(Rahm)  Bird.  He  is  of  German  and  Irish 
stock,  though  both  his  parents  were  born  in 
Germany.  They  died  in  New  York.  John 
Martin  was  the  seventh  in  a family  of  ten 
children.  As  a boy  he  had  very  few  oppor- 
tunities. He  was  about  twelve  years  of  age, 


after  completing  the  seventh  grade  of  school, 
when  he  began  his  apprenticeship  with  the 
Brooks  Locomotive  Works  at  Dunkirk,  New 
York,  and  for  seven  years  had  a training  that 
gave  him  practical  knowledge  of  boiler  mak- 
ing, locomotive  and  machine  manufacture. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  being 
then  a finished  mechanic,  he  went  to  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  was  there  four 
years  working  at  his  trade.  He  was  employed 
in  the  Union  Iron  Works  when  that  firm  built 
the  famous  battleship  Oregon.  For  one  year 
he  had  charge  of  the  Mineral  Waterworks  at 
Palo  Alto  Park  on  the  Governor  Stanford 
ranch.  For  two  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  T.  J.  Loftis  Brass  Works  at  Sacramento. 
While  working  at  his  trade  in  San  Francisco 
he  also  spent  two  years  in  engineering  work 
at  the  University  of  California.  On  leaving 
California  Mr.  Bird  went  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, then  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  back 
to  San  Francisco,  and  had  a short  experience 
at  Panama  and  then  at  Buenos  Aires.  Com- 
ing back(  he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
went  on  to  Mexico  City,  and  did  work  at  vari- 
ous interior  points  in  Mexico.  In  1882  Mr. 
Bird  reached  Galveston,  his  first  visit  to  Texas, 
and  for  a time  was  employed  by  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  as  a machinist. 
For  about  two  years  1889-90  he  had  charge 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  Shops  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

In  the  course  of  these  varied  experiences 
Mr.  Bird  married  at  St.  louis,  Sarah  McFar- 
lin,  whose  father,  Robert  McFarlin,  was  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  Louisville  & Nashville 
Railroad.  Mrs.  Bird  was  born  at  Brownsville, 
Tennessee.  She  died  in  Fort  Worth,  March 
11,  1921.  After  leaving  Little  Rock  Mr.  Bird 
went  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  was  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  National  Mexican  Rail- 
road, then  a narrow  gauge  line.  He  was  next 
at  El  Paso  as  an  air  inspector  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  in  western  Texas,  at  Big 
Springs,  he  was  a tool  maker  in  the  shops  of 
the  Texas  & Pacific. 

Mr.  Bird  first  located  at  Fort  Worth  in 
connection  with  the  machinery  department  of 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and 
after  a few  years  went  with  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Denver  City.  In  the  meantime  he  estab- 
lished his  machinery  manufacturing  business 
and  had  several  partners,  but  is  now  sole  own- 
er of  the  Bird  Manufacturing  Company,  one 
of  the  prosperous  institutions  of  this  city.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Bird  is  the  pioneer  in  his  particular  field 
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of  activity.  He  made  the  first  brass  castings 
manufactured  in  Fort  Worth,  and  at  a time 
when  all  such  merchandise  was  being  shipped 
in  from  the  North  and  the  East.  His  long  and 
varied  experience  had  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  to  which 
was  added  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nical features  of  the  business  which  had  been 
acquired  through  careful  study  and  research, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  the  work  room.  He 
established  and  was  connected  with  a number 
of  plants  which  are  still  in  active  operation 
in  Fort  Worth,  and  which  have  added  mate- 
rially to  the  city’s  welfare  as  a manufacturing 
center.  Since  the  establishment  of  his  present 
enterprise,  however,  he  has  devoted  his  exclu- 
sive attention  to  its  progress  and  development, 
and  the  Bird  Manufacturing  Company  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  the  city,  while  the 
products  of  this  institution  have,  from  the  very 
first,  ranked  as  second  to  none  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

Mr.  Bird  has  been  successful  in  his  business 
career,  but  undoubtedly  he  takes  more  pride  in 
the  fine  family  that  has  grown  up  in  his  home 
than  in  his  individual  achievements.  There 
were  ten  children,  all  of  whom  have  grown 
up  at  Fort  Worth  and  have  been  well  edu- 
cated, most  of  them  college  graduates.  They 
are : Horatio,  who  married  Della  Glass ; As- 
sunta,  now  deceased;  Dwight,  Russell,  Cecelia, 
Sarah,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Francis,  Nina  and  Dor- 
othy. Mr.  Bird  and  family  are  Catholics,  and 
are  active  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
the  city. 

John  I.  Chesley.  The  modern  age  is  rich 
with  the  achievements  of  young  men,  and 
the  big  developments  in  north  and  west  Texas 
today  are  usually  inspired  by  youth  and  enter- 
prise. An  interesting  example  of  this  is  the 
career  of  John  I.  Chesley  of  Breckenridge. 

Mr.  Chesley  was  born  on  the  Chesley  ranch 
in  the  southwest  part  of  Stephens  County  in 
1892.  His  father  is  John  E.  Chesley  of  Cisco, 
who  began  ranching  in  Stephens  County  in 
1884  and  until  recently  was  one  of  the  leading 
Hereford  cattle  raisers  in  the  county.  The 
story  of  this  prominent  rancher  and  cattle 
man  is  told  on  other  pages  of  this  publication. 

John  I.  Chesley  grew  up  on  his  father’s 
ranch  and  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities 
in  local  schools.  His  early  tendencies  were 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  business  and  com- 
merce, and  his  business  faculties  were  recog- 
nized when  he  was  a mere  youth.  He  was  only 


twenty-two  when  he  was  elected  a county 
commissioner  of  Stephens  County,  having  the 
distinction  of  being  the  youngest  county  com- 
missioner in  the  state.  During  his  second 
term  in  this  office  he  resigned,  and  in  1918 
became  identified  with  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  of  Breckenridge,  of  which  he  was 
cashier.  He  has  taken  a leading  part  in  the 
development  of  the  great  oil  industry  in  and 
around  Breckenridge  and  has  organized  some 
of  the  most  successful  oil  companies  in  that 
region.  Breckenridge  has  become  a real  city 
within  two  or  three  years,  and  the  name  of 
John  I.  Chesley  is  intimately  associated  with 
practically  every  important  movement  con- 
tributing to  this  result.  He  is  a member  and 
steward  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mrs.  Chesley  married  Miss  Annie  L. 
Clement,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cle- 
ment, of  Baird,  Texas.  Their  three  children 
are  Pauline,  El  wood  H.  and  Edgar  Lee. 

W.  Jonah  Donovan  has  been  a resident 
of  Texas  over  forty  years,  and  since  boyhood 
his  activities  have  been  identified  with  Cisco, 
where  he  has  made  his  business  success  and 
for  a number  of  years  past  has  been  known  as 
a very  energetic  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
water  supply. 

Mr.  Donovan  was  born  in  McNair  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1870,  a son  of  John  and  Emily 
(Murphy)  Donovan,  now  deceased.  John 
Donovan  was  a native  of  Ireland,  was  brought 
to  America  in  infancy,  and  for  many  years 
was  in  the  railroad  service,  for  several  years 
being  identified  with  the  construction  depart- 
ment of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway. 

W.  Jonah  Donovan  was  nine  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Texas  in  1879. 
They  lived  in  Dallas  County,  where  he  secured 
most  of  his  early  education.  Mr.  Donovan 
moved  to  Cisco  in  1886,  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  that  community  practically  from  pio- 
neer times.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  the  transfer  and  drav- 
age  business,  and  has  an  organization  capable 
of  taking  care  of  a large  part  of  the  service 
for  the  business  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  city.  He  operates  a White  and  a Republic 
truck. 

Under  the  commission  form  of  government 
he  has  been  a city  commissioner  since  April, 
1916.  He  was  re-elected  in  April,  1918,  and 
April,  1920.  As  water  commissioner  he  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  community  for 
the  energetic  way  in  which  he  has  maintained 
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the  best  service  under  the  present  facilities 
and  has  planned  for  the  enlargement  of  such 
facilities,  involving  the  construction  of  a lake 
and  reservoir,  the  completion  of  which  in  1922 
will  insure  the  city  adequate  pure  water  sup- 
ply for  probably  all  future  needs. 

Mr.  Donovan  married  Miss  Belle  Wallace, 
a native  of  Texas.  They  have  one  son,  Vivian 
Donovan. 

George  Winston  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
came  to  that  section  of  western  Texas  known 
as  Stephens  County,  and  for  upwards  of 
thirty-five  years  has  played  the  part  of  an 
industrious,  hard-working,  substantial  and 
effective  citizen.  For  twenty  years  his  home 
has  been  in  Cisco,  where  he  is  a merchant, 
property  owner,  and  one  of  the  most  loyal 
of  the  progressive  element  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Winston  was  born  in  Weakley  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1874.  He  was  a child  when 
his  father  died.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Martha  Ward,  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  G.  W.  Keathley.  In  1884  the  fam- 
ily came  to  Texas,  locating  at  Breckenridge 
in  Stephens  County,  where  Mr.  Keathley  was 
identified  with  the  cattle  business  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  Later  he  removed  to  Cisco. 

George  Winston  completed  his  education 
after  coming  to  Texas,  but  his  best  training 
has  been  through  practical  contact  with  men 
and  affairs.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  as  a merchant,  and  in  1901  he 
established  his  business  at  Cisco,  and  it  was  a 
flourishing  trade  enterprise  long  before  Cisco 
acquired  its  wealth  and  prosperity  as  an  oil 
town.  Mr.  Winston  built  the  Winston  Build- 
ing on  Main  Street  and  for  many  years  that 
was  the  home  of  his  mercantile  enterprise. 
In  1920  he  established  his  two  sons,  Claud  and 
Lloyd  Winston,  in  the  retail  grocery  and  meat 
business  in  a new  building  on  Broadway,  and 
these  young  men,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Winston  Brothers,  are  demonstrating  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  energy  and  business  ini- 
tiative that  characterize  their  father. 

Mr.  Winston  now  gives  his  attention  to  his 
ranch-interests  in  Eastland  and  Stephens 
County.  The  family  own  some  valuable  oil 
production,  including  some  producing  wells 
in  Stephens  County  adjoining  Breckenridge 
on  the  east.  These  wells  have  contributed  a 
large  source  of  wealth  to  the  family.  Mr. 
Winston  is  a safe,  conservative  business  man, 
whose  judgment  in  financial  transactions  is 
unexcelled.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce  and  actively  identified  with  civic 
affairs. 

He  married  Miss  Clara  Wilson.  Besides 
the  two  sons  who  comprise  the  firm  of  Win- 
ston Brothers  there  are  two  other  children, 
Ernest  and  George  Robert. 

Egbert  Alonzo  Watters,  M.D.  Promi- 
inent  in  his  profession  as  a physician  and  an 
old  resident  of  Northern  Texas,  Dr.  Watters 
has  been  a general  medical  practitioner  at  Fort 
Worth  for  the  past  nineteen  years  and  is  a 
man  of  the  highest  standing  in  professional 
circles. 

He  was  born  in  Union  Parish,  Louisiana, 
February  2,  1860,  a son  of  Henry  B.  and 
Amanda  (Rossitter)  Watters.  When  he  was 
a boy  his  parents  moved  to  Texas,  and  he  was 
educated  in  public  schools  and  attended  Long’s 
Institute  at  Cleburne.  Subsequently  he  took 
a commercial  course  in  Mahan’s  Business  Col- 
lege at  Cleburne.  After  some  varied  business 
experience  Dr.  Watters  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
received  his  degree  with  the  class  of  1896. 
For  seven  years  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  coun- 
try practice  at  Crowley,  but  since  1902  has 
been  a resident  of  Fort  Worth,  and  his  work 
is  now  largely  city  practice.  He  is  a member 
in  good  standing  of  the  Tarrant  County,  Texas 
State  and  American  Medical  Associations. 

Dr.  Watters  is  prominent  in  fraternal  af- 
fairs, being  a member  of  Fort  Worth  Lodge  of 
Masons,  the  Eastern  Star,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  Wood- 
men’s Circle.  He  married  Miss  Anna  Gray, 
of  Carthage,  Missouri,  and  their  children  are 
Rossitter,  Pierce  and  Walker  Watters. 

Calvin  Rhea  Starnes,  present  county 
judge  of  Eastland  County,  is  an  able  lawyer, 
and  has  had  a remarkable  degree  of  success 
in  his  profession  and  in  public  affairs  ever 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar.  Judge  Starnes 
has  brought  some  unusual  qualities  to  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  a county  judge,  and 
from  the  work  already  done  it  seems  likely 
that  his  term  will  set  an  unprecedented  stand- 
ard in  the  energy  and  leadership  of  a county 
judge  handling  an  important  portion  of  the 
great  state  program  of  good  roads  con- 
struction. 

Judge  Starnes  was  born  at  Georgetown  in 
Williamson  County,  Texas,  October  28,  1885, 
a son  of  W.  T.  and  Mary  (Rhea)  Starnes. 
His  father,  a native  of  Tennessee,  moved  to 
Georgetown,  Texas,  in  the  early  ’70s  and  was 
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a very  popular  and  highly  considered  citizen  of 
that  locality  until  his  death  in  the  fall  of  1909. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  serving  as 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Calvin  Rhea  Starnes  finished  his  education 
in  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1907.  His  junior 
year  in  law  was  taken  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  but  upon  his  father’s  death  in  1909  he 
returned  home  and  was  elected  to  the  vacancy 
as  justice  of  the  peace.  While  in  this  office 
he  studied  law  with  Judge  T.  J.  Lawhon,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Georgetown  in 
November,  1911.  Immediately  after  his  ad- 
mission he  was  made  assistant  county  at- 
torney, and  for  seven  years  he  was  one  of  the 
hard  working  members  of  the  Georgetown  bar 
and  brought  with  him  to  Eastland  in  January, 
1919,  the  reputation  of  a thoroughly  good 
lawyer. 

Beginning  practice  at  Eastland  early  in  1919, 
he  was  appointed  county  judge  July  28, 
1919,  and  in  the  regular  election  of  1920  he 
was  chosen  to  office  for  a term  of  two  years. 

As  previously  noted,  under  his  administra- 
tion one  of  the  greatest  programs  of  good 
roads  building  ever  undertaken  in  West  Texas 
is  being  carried  out.  The  citizens  have  ap- 
proved appropriations  and  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  four  and  a half  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  program  as  devised  and 
now  being  worked  out  is  largely  the  result  of 
Judge  Starnes’  leadership  in  securing  the  in- 
terest and  co-operation  of  local  citizens  and 
other  county  authorities  adjoining  Eastland. 
Judge  Starnes  has  regarded  the  good  roads 
plan  as  a work  in  whose  success  he  is  directly 
and  personally  responsible,  and  has  exercised 
a vigilance  and  watchfulness  over  expendi- 
tures and  the  adequacy  of  the  work  which 
might  properly  be  imitated  by  public  officials 
everywhere.  It  is  often  noted  bv  people  who 
have  to  see  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  the  county.  He  keeps  himself  posted 
daily  by  personal  inspection  and  in  every  pos- 
sible way  of  the  progress  of  the  road  work, 
and  the  vigor  and  energy  that  characterize 
his  official  services  are  highly  appreciated  by 
all  the  good  citizens  of  Eastland  County. 

Judge  Starnes  married  Miss  Kathrine 
McKinnon,  of  Georgetown.  She  was  also  ed- 
ucated in  Southwestern  Univeristv.  Their  two 
sons  are  Calvin  Rhea,  Jr.,  and  William. 

Judge  Homer  P.  Brelsford.  With  a resi- 
dence at  Eastland  beginning  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  Judge  Brelsford  is  one 


of  the  older  citizens,  and  for  years  has  been 
a successful  lawyer,  banker  and  an  influential 
leader  in  almost  every  phase  of  community 
life  and  undertaking. 

Judge  Brelsford  is  a native  of  Illinois,  born 
at  Onarga,  Iroquois  County,  in  1869.  His 
father,  Dr.  Joseph  Brelsford,  was  an  Illinois 
physician,  judge  Brelsford  enjoyed  a whole- 
some boyhood,  with  incentive  for  individual 
effort  and  with  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages. He  is  a graduate  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
Seminary  in  his  home  town  of  Onarga,  and 
completed  his  literary  education  in  Notre  Dame 
University  of  Indiana,  from  which  he  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1891  and  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1892.  He  took  his 
law  studies  in  that  university  and  also  in  law 
offices  in  his  home  county,  and  was  qualified 
for  a career  when  he  came  to  Texas  and 
located  at  Eastland  in  1891.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Texas  bar  in  1892,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  dignified  and  successful  attorneys  of  East- 
land  County  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1909 
Judge  Brelsford  organized  the  first  State 
Bank  of  Eastland,  and  is  president  of  this 
institution.  He  has  done  much  to  build  up 
and  promote  the  interests  of  his  home  town, 
and  since  the  oil  boom  made  this  a city  of 
largely  augmented  wealth  and  population  he 
has  been  a leader  in  every  movement  of  com- 
munity advancement  and  welfare.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Eastland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  recently  was  made  president  of  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

While  not  now  active  in  politics  or  public 
life,  Judge  Brelsford  in  former  years  wielded 
both  power  and  influence  in  local  and  state 
politics.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  state 
democratic  executive  committee  of  1896,  sat 
in  the  Legislature  as  a member  of  the  twenty- 
third  and  thirty-fifth  sessions,  was  state  sena- 
tor from  his  district  in  the  thirty-third  and 
thirty-fourth  sessions,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions has  served  by  appointment  as  special 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  at  Fort 
Worth.  Also  by  appointment  he  served  once 
as  special  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Brelsford  was  a delegate  from  his  con- 
gressional district  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  Denver  in  1908. 

Both  as  a patriotic  citizen  and  as  the  father 
of  three  soldier  boys  he  was  very  active  in 
promoting  the  success  of  America’s  army  and 
war  undertakings  during  the  World  war.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  was  chairman  of  the  Draft 
Board  for  Eastland  County,  also  chairman  for 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  the 
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Speakers  Bureau  in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
and  was  Eastland  County’s  food  administrator. 

Judge  Brelsford  married  Miss  Marjorie 
Parvin.  Her  father  was  the  late  Capt.  Wil- 
liam H.  Parvin,  president  of  the  Eastland 
National  Bank.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Brelsford 
have  five  sons.  Harold  is  now  a student  in 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder ; Homer 
P.,  Jr.,  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  State 
Bank ; Harry,  a student  in  the  University  of 
Texas;  Bryan,  also  in  the  State  University, 
and  Gordon  Lee,  attending  the  Eastland  High 
School.  The  three  older  sons  were  all  volun- 
teers for  army  service.  Harold  was  a sergeant 
in  the  Signal  Corps  and  Homer,  a second 
lieutenant  of  Cavalry.  Harry  was  captain 
of  a battery  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
Second  Field  Artillery  and  was  perhaps  the 
youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  a combat  unit 
of  the  American  army.  Mr.  Brelsford  is  a 
York  Rite  Mason  and  a Shriner,  and  is  also 
an  Elk,  an  organizer  and  president  of  the 
Eastland  Golf  and  Country  Club  and  of  the 
Lake  Eastland  Corporation. 

Samuel  Ernest  Hittson.  Into  the  thirty 
brief  years  of  his  lifetime  Samuel  Ernest 
Hittson  has  compressed  the  enormous  amount 
of  energy  and  business  activity  which  make 
him  the  admiration  of  his  associates  and 
friends  and  explains  the  position  he  enjoys 
as  a business  man  and  public  leader  in  his 
home  town  of  Cisco. 

He  was  born  in  Eastland  County  in  1890,  a 
son  of  W.  T.  and  Eddie  (Waglev)  Hittson. 
His  parents  live  at  Cisco,  and  Hittson  is  a 
well  known  pioneer  name  in  West  Texas,  par- 
ticularly in  Palo  Pinto  and  Eastland  counties. 

On  his  father’s  ranch  eight  miles  from  Cisco 
Samuel  E.  Hittson  grew  to  manhood,  shar- 
ing in  its  experiences  and  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  getting  a good  education.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Cisco  High  School  in  1907. 
also  attended  the  Britton  Training  School 
at  Cisco  and  the  Normal  College  at  Gorman. 
For  two  years  he  was  a teacher  in  Stephens 
County  and  then  for  another  two  years  in 
Eastland  County.  For  about  six  vears  he  was 
in  the  grocery  business  at  Cisco.  Since  Mav  1, 
1918.  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Cisco 
Banking  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  as- 
sistant cashier. 

The  Cisco  Banking  Company  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  unincorporated  banks  in  Texas. 
Its  officers  and  stockholders  represent  some 
of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  men  of  this 
section  of  Texas.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
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is  $100,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$55,000,  while  its  deposits  aggregate  in  excess 
of  a million  dollars.  In  every  sense  of  the 
term  it  is  the  financial  bulwark  of  Cisco  and 
its  growing  business  affairs.  The  bank  occu- 
pies its  own  building,  a handsome  five-story 
office  structure. 

In  April,  1917,  Mr.  Hittson  was  also  hon- 
ored with  election  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  City  Commissioners,  being  the  youngest  on 
the  board.  He  was  re-elected  in  April,  1921, 
for  another  terms  of  two  years,  making  his 
third  consecutive  term  in  that  office.  He  is 
the  finance  commissioner,  duties  which  his 
talents  and  experience  qualify  him  for  most 
apt  performance.  He  is  a member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school.  In  1911  Mr.  Hittson  mar- 
ried Miss  Maude  Yeager,  of  Cisco. 

Joseph  Carton'  Lord,  the  present  water 
commissioner  of  the  Fort  Worth  government, 
has  devoted  practically  all  his  mature  years  to 
the  technical  problems  involved  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  public  utilities, 
particularly  gas,  electric  and  water  plants.  His 
range  of  experience  goes  back  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  he  is  an  interesting  authority  on  the 
history  of  public  utility  developments  in 
America. 

Mr.  Lord  was  born  at  Oldham,  Lancashire, 
England,  January  17,  1854,  a son  of  Charles 
and  Sarah  (Ashton)  Lord.  Joseph  C.  Lord 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
America  in  June,  1873.  His  first  service  of 
importance  was  assisting  in  constructing  a gas 
works  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania.  Leaving 
there  after  about  a year  he  went  to  Indiana, 
built  the  gas  plants  at  Shelbyville,  Crawfords- 
ville  and  Anderson,  and  for  several  years  lived 
at  Washington  in  southern  Indiana,  where  he 
had  the  technical  supervision  of  the  construc- 
tion of  gas  works,  electric  light  plant  and 
waterworks.  Mr.  Lord  came  to  Fort  Worth 
in  1890,  when  the  city  was  just  beginning  to 
adopt  such  modern  improvements  as  electric- 
ity. He  became  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  re- 
mained with  that  corporation  continuously  and 
was  instrumental  in  effecting  many  of  its  im- 
provements and  extensions  until  1912.  Fol- 
lowing that  he  completed  the  Lake  Worth  Res- 
ervoir, and  since  then  has  been  one  of  the  city 
commissioners,  having  charge  of  the  water 
department.  He  is  now  serving  his  third  term 
in  that  office. 
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In  1875  Mr.  Lord  married  Esther  Bonner, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Esther.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Lord  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Order. 

Joseph  Herman  Rushing.  The  Rushing 
family  became  identified  with  the  quiet  rural 
solitudes  of  the  Desdemona  community  in 
Eastland  County  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore that  region  leaped  into  fame  as  the  center 
of  one  of  the  greatest  productive  oil  fields  in 
the  Southwest.  As  a family  they  were  sub- 
stantial farmers,  an  occupation  which  Joseph 
Herman  Rushing  took  up  after  reaching  his 
majority,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  people  and  his  business  ability 
well  fitted  and  qualified  him  for  an  active  part 
in  the  new  destiny  of  Desdemona  as  an  oil 
city. 

Mr.  Rushing,  who  is  a wealthy  owner  of  oil 
lands  and  other  interests,  was  born  in  Wilson 
County.  Texas,  in  1881,  a son  of  Eli  F.  and 
Elizabeth  (Buster)  Rushing.  His  father  was 
born  in  1841  in  Georgia,  was  nine  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  moved  to  Mississippi, 
and  as  a young  man  he  joined  a Mississippi 
regiment  and  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 
In  1869  he  came  to  Texas,  locating  first  in 
Falls  Countv  and  later  in  Wilson  County. 
It  was  in  1885  that  he  established  his  home 
in  Fastland  Countv,  on  a farm  a mile  and 
three-quarters  northeast  of  Desdemona.  That 
land  contained  201  and  1/10  acres.  Eli  F. 
Rushing,  who  was  well  known  among  the 
early  settlers  and  who  died  in  1903,  was  a 
deacon  and  devout  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

He  was  twice  married.  Elizabeth  Buster  be- 
ing his  second  wife.  Of  their  union  seven 
sons  and  one  daughter  were  born.  Four  of 
the  sons  are  still  living,  the  other  three  being 
Millard  F.,  of  Lorenzo.  Texas:  Leroy,  of  Des- 
demona, and  Charles  B.,  of  Stephenville. 
Millard  Rushing  married  Miss  Annie  Grice, 
grand-dauabter  of  T.  N.  Prater,  a pioneer 
citizen  of  Desdemona.  Leroy  Rushing  mar- 
ried Miss  Nettie  Williams,  of  near  Desdemona, 
where  her  peonle  are  among  the  pioneer  citi- 
zens. The  wife  of  Charles  B.  Rushing  was 
Miss  Mary  Ellison,  daughter  of  Mrs.  N.  V. 
Fllison,  the  Ellisons  being  another  pioneer 
family  of  Desdemona. 

Joseph  H.  Rushing  grew  up  on  the  old 
homestead  of  his  father,  and  that  was  his 
home  practically  until  he  entered  the  banking 
business  at  Desdemona.  Through  purchase 


from  the  other  heirs  he  owns  the  farm  indi- 
vidually, and  for  several  years  had  carried 
on  extensive  operations  as  a farmer  and  cat- 
tle man  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Desde- 
mona’s  oil  boom  in  1918.  The  Rushing  farm 
was  in  the  pathway  of  oil  development,  and 
the  land  has  been  leased  to  development  com- 
panies, and  its  producing  wells  have  brought 
Mr.  Rushing  a splendid  fortune. 

Mr.  Rushing  is  a member  of  the  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  is  affiliated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  and  is  completely  devoted  to 
the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  locality 
where  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life.  He 
married  Miss  Lulu  White,  of  Desdemona,  and 
they  have  one  son,  J.  Welton  Rushing,  born 
in  1910. 

Ben  Howell  Lauperpale.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Breckenridge  oil  field  brought  into 
prominence  the  Lauderdale  ranch  property, 
where  some  of  the  pioneer  and  most  profitable 
discoveries  were  made.  Ben  Howell  Lauder- 
dale, of  this  family,  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Stephens  County,  and  for  a number  of  years 
has  been  an  active  rancher  and  farmer.  His 
local  interests  in  business  and  as  a citizen  are 
now  identified  with  the  flourishing  little  city 
of  Cisco. 

Mr.  Lauderdale  was  born  at  Hickman,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1887,  a son  of  S.  W.  and  Nannie 
(Howell)  Lauderdale.  His  mother  is  still 
living  at  Denton,  Texas.  The  Lauderdales 
in  Kentucky  were  kin  to  the  historic  Lauder- 
dale family  of  Mississippi  for  whom  Lauder- 
dale County  was  named.  In  former  gener- 
ations the  family  lived  in  South  Carolina.  A 
great-uncle  of  the  late  S.  W.  Lauderdale  was 
Col.  Jim  Lauderdale,  who  fought  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Florida 
and  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  that  historic  engagement. 

In  1891,  when  Ben  Howell  was  four  years 
of  age,  the  Lauderdales  came  to  Texas  and 
established  their  home  on  a farm  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Stephens  County,  near  Wavland. 
S.  W.  Lauderdale  sold  that  farm  in  1906  and 
moved  to  his  farm  and  ranch  three  miles  south 
of  Breckenridge.  He  was  one  of  the  able 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  Western  Texas,  a 
man  of  high  character  and  generally  esteemed. 
He  died  at  his  homestead  south  of  Brecken- 
ridge in  the  fall  of  1911.  This  farm  is  now 
the  property  of  Ben  Howell  Lauderdale  and 
his  brother. 
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The  first  oil  well  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
Breckenridge  was  drilled  on  the  Lauderdale 
lands  in  1918.  On  this  land  are  now  a num- 
ber of  producing  wells,  and  these  have  con- 
stituted a source  of  substantial  wealth  to  the 
owners. 

Ben  Howell  Lauderdale  removed  from  his 
farm  to  Cisco  in  1918,  and  has  since  acquired 
a number  of  substantial  property  interests  in 
that  city.  He  built  and  occupies  a beautiful 
home  at  710  West  Eighth  Street.  Mr.  Lauder- 
dale married  Miss  Fannie  Swan,  a member  of 
a pioneer  family  of  Jones  County,  Texas. 
They  have  one  little  daughter,  Sybil. 

Henry  Corridon  Rominger.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  old  time  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men,  those  whose  success  has  been  laid 
on  the  substantial  rock  of  Christian  integrity, 
is  afforded  in  the  career  of  Henry  Corridon 
Rominger,  who  continuously  for  thirty-seven 
years  has  sold  goods  as  a hardware  merchant 
at  Cisco. 

Mr.  Rominger  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Bartholomew  County,  Indiana,  November  27, 
1855,  a son  of  Michael  and  Annie  (Simmons') 
Rominger.  His  father  was  born  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  representing  one  of  the 
pioneer  Moravian  families  of  that  section. 
However,  he  was  always  a Methodist  in  reli- 
gion. At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  bound  out 
to  a tanner,  and  learned  the  tanning  trade 
and  also  became  a skilled  worker  in  leather. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  a pile  of  boots  he 
manufactured  took  first  premium  in  an  ex- 
hibit. During  the  early  ’40s  he  removed  to 
Indiana,  locating  in  Bartholomew  Countv, 
where  for  a number  of  years  he  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a shoemaker.  In  the  late  ’50s  he 
removed  to  Illinois  and  became  a farmer  in 
Shelby  County.  He  died  in  Missouri  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  but  his  father 
had  passed  the  century  mark  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Henrv  Corridon  Rominger  grew  up  on  an 
Illinois  farm.  He  plowed  and  cultivated  corn 
in  Shelby  County,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tended school  and  acquired  the  fundamentals 
of  a good  education.  His  chief  interest  on 
the  farm  was  in  farm  machinerv  and  imple- 
ments, and  he  was  a master  of  every  crude 
implement  then  in  use.  He  studied  these  ap- 
pliances. and  while  still  a young  man  was  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  the  John  Deere 
plows  and  other  high  grade  implements  of 
that  time. 


When  Mr.  Rominger  came  to  Texas  in  1880 
he  found  employment  in  the  hardware  store 
and  tin  shop  of  N.  H.  Burns  at  Weatherford. 
In  February,  1882,  Mr.  Burns  sent  him  to 
Cisco,  Texas,  to  handle  the  Burns  branch 
hardware  and  implement  store  there  and  where 
he  remained  until  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1883  at  which  time  he  went  to  Albany. 
Eighteen  months  later,  in  the  fall  of  1884,  Mr. 
Rominger  returned  to  Cisco  and  began  what 
has  been  a permanent  residence  in  this  market 
center  of  Eastland  County.  He  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  hardware  and  implement  busi- 
ness of  T.  F.  Edgar  & Company.  In  1885 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Edgar  & Fee,  and  in 
1886,  when  Mr.  Edgar  retired,  the  business 
was  continued  as  C.  H.  Fee  & Company,  Mr. 
Rominger  being  the  company.  His  partner- 
ship was  an  important  factor  in  the  growing 
business  of  the  firm  until  1912  when,  Mr.  Fee 
retiring,  Mr.  Rominger  acquired  sole  owner- 
ship and  has  since  continued  in  business  as 
H.  C.  Rominger  & Company.  For  many  years 
this  has  been  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  hardware  and  im- 
plement businesses  in  West  Texas,  with  a 
trade  extending  over  several  counties.  It  is  a 
business  built  up  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
honor  and  the  Christian  religion.  Mr.  Rom- 
inger as  a merchant  has  proved  his  unswerv- 
ing adherence  to  rules  and  methods  which 
too  often  unfortunately  are  regarded  only  as 
of  nominal  importance  in  life. 

To  quote  his  own  picturesque  phrase,  Mr. 
Rominger  has  undoubtedly  “weighed  nails  on 
a Howe  scale”  continuously  longer  in  one  loca- 
tion than  any  other  merchant  in  Texas.  He 
has  been  selling  goods  on  one  site  at  Cisco 
since  1884.  He  has  in  fact  a Howe  scale  in 
his  store  used  for  weighing  nails  and  similar 
merchandise  that  has  not  varied  a fraction  in 
thirty-six  years.  After  coming  to  Texas  Mr. 
Rominger  learned  the  tinner’s  trade  and  for 
many  years  he  worked  at  the  bench  and  per- 
sonally did  the  tin  and  sheet  metal  work  re- 
quired of  his  firm. 

Mr.  Rominger  has  been  a life-long  and  prac- 
ticing member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
was  carried  to  church  by  his  parents  before 
he  was  able  to  walk.  For  many  years  he  was 
a Sunday  school  superintendent,  and  has  long 
been  a trustee  and  steward  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Cisco.  He  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent lay  Methodists  of  West  Texas. 

Mr.  Rominger,  and  Mrs.  Rominger  also  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  were  pioneer  leaders  in  tem- 
perance movements  and  did  their  share  of 
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work  contributing  to  national  prohibition. 
Mrs.  Rominger  was  an  active  leader  in  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Heathington.  She  was  born  in  Missouri. 
Mrs.  Rominger  is  survived  by  five  children, 
Temple  S.,  Corridon  Vance,  Grace  Lee,  Wil- 
lard Heathington  and  Bettie  Mae. ' 

Henry  Gernsbacher.  A Texas  merchant 
for  many  years,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  high 
class  mercantile  establishments  of  the  metro- 
politan district  of  Fort  Worth,  Henry  Gerns- 
bacher is  widely  known  outside  of  his  imme- 
diate business  and  community.  He  is  a former 
president  of  the  State  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation. He  also  bore  large  responsibilities  in 
civic  affairs  both  at  Weatherford,  where  he 
was  a merchant,  and  at  Fort  Worth. 

He  was  born  in  New  Orleans  June  27,  1858, 
a son  of  Loeb  and  Caroline  (Grabenheimer) 
Gernsbacher.  His  parents  were  both  natives 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Gernsbacher  grew  up  in 
New  Orleans,  was  educated  there,  and  had  the 
advantages  of  a business  college.  When  about 
sixteen  he  left  home,  and  in  1876  came  to 
Texas  and  located  in  Houston  County.  He 
has  been  active  in  business  ever  since,  a period 
of  forty-five  years.  Mr.  Gernsbacher  for 
seventeen  years  was  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  Weatherford.  In  1900  he  engaged 
in  business  at  Fort  Worth,  and  since  then 
people  all  over  the  southwest  have  acknowl- 
edged themselves  as  grateful  patrons  of  the 
Gernsbacher  store.  He  does  both  a wholesale 
and  retail  business. 

In  March,  1880,  Mr.  Gernsbacher  married 
Miss  Julia  Falk,  a native  of  New  York,  but 
reared  in  New  Orleans.  They  have  six  sons, 
Jacob,  Aaron,  Myer,  Byron,  Roy  and  Laur- 
ence. Three  of  them  constituted  the  honor 
roll  of  the  Gernsbacher  family  as  soldiers  in 
the  World  war.  Byron  was  in  France,  while 
Roy  was  trained  as  an  officer  at  Little  Rock 
and  Laurence  served  at  Camp  Bowie  at  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  Gernsbacher  was  the  organizer  and  first 
president  of  the  Reformed  Jewish  Congrega- 
tion at  Fort  Worth  and  is  now  vice  president. 
He  also  assisted  in  organizing  the  I.  O.  B.  B., 
being  its  first  president.  During  his  residence 
at  Weatherford  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
local  fire  department,  served  seven  years  as 
president,  and  he  was  also  for  one  term  an 
alderman  and  mayor  pro  tern.  He  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  for  over 
twenty  years. 


Vespasian  V.  Cooper.  While  all  but  a 
few  hundred  of  the  twenty  thousand  popula- 
tion of  Ranger  can  claim  residence  of  less 
than  three  years,  there  is  a great  deal  to  be 
said  of  those  who  are  already  on  the  ground 
and  as  pioneers  share  credit  for  the  wonder- 
ful advancement  and  permanent  upbuilding 
of  the  community.  One  of  these  is  Vespasian 
V.  Cooper,  for  many  years  a substantial 
farmer  raising  crops  on  land  now  practically 
within  the  city  limits  and  who  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly generous  of  his  time,  efforts  and 
means  in  constructive  enterprise  that  would 
enable  the  young  city  to  make  the  best  of  the 
wonderful  opportunities  placed  before  it 
through  the  oil  discoveries. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in  Durant,  Holmes 
County,  Mississippi,  but  when  a small  child 
his  parents,  J.  Jeff  and  Helen  Jane  (Mitchell) 
Cooper,  moved  to  Sturgis,  Mississippi,  where 
he  grew  up  on  his  father’s  plantation.  Both 
his  parents  are  now  deceased.  His  father 
served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
subsequently  was  a well-to-do  planter. 

Vespasian  V.  Cooper  had  not  yet  attained 
his  majority  when  in  1890  he  came  to  Texas 
and  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  East- 
land  County.  His  location  was  about  a mile 
south  of  Ranger,  and  in  that  one  community 
he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  farm 
lands  that  made  him  a prosperous  and  well- 
to-do  citizen  long  before  the  oil  boom.  With 
the  growth  that  started  in  the  fall  of  1917 
he  set  off  part  of  his  original  farm  in  lots 
known  as  Cooper’s  Addition,  and  this  addi- 
tion is  now  linked  by  practically  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  buildings  and  streets  with  the  old 
center  of  the  town.  Mr.  Cooper  managed  the 
Cooper’s  Addition  with  a great  deal  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom,  selling  the  lots  under  judi- 
cious building  restrictions,  guaranteeing  high 
standards  of  residence  structures  and  also  a 
high  character  of  citizenship.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  choice  residence  section  of  Ranger, 
being  intersected  by  Desdemona  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  always  been  a great  be- 
liever in  education.  In  former  years,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  plan  thriftily  with  his  re- 
sources as  a farmer,  he  worked  hard  and  con- 
trived to  give  his  children  the  benefit  of  a 
good  education.  He  is  now  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Ranger  Independ- 
ent School  District.  In  this  position  he  has 
shared  in  the  distinction  that  should  be 
awarded  the  Ranger  School  Board.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  history 
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of  the  town  was  the  hurried  construction  of 
three  costly,  modern  and  adequately  equipped 
school  buildings  to  take  care  of  the  tremend- 
ous growth  of  school  population  following  the 
boom  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Pending 
the  incorporation  of  the  school  district  and 
the  legal  authority  to  issue  bonds,  a matter 
involving  much  more  delay  than  the  emergency 
could  permit,  the  members  of  the  board  indi- 
vidually came  forward  in  a most  generous 
manner  and  personally  financed  the  construc- 
tion of  these  three  handsome  school  buildings, 
the  board  members  personally  guaranteeing 
the  necessary  amount,  relying  upon  official 
sanction  by  the  people  to  repay  them  later. 
The  result  was  that  the  City  of  Ranger  had 
ample  school  facilities  practically  as  soon  as 
needed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  are  active  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mrs. 
Cooper  was  formerly  Miss  Lulu  Riddle.  Her 
father,  the  late  Uncle  Od  Riddle,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  Ranger.  The  six  chil- 
dren of  their  marriage  are : Oddie  Cooper, 
formerly  postmaster  of  Ranger  and  now  in 
business  at  Breckenridge ; Vespasian  V.,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Laura  Jensen,  Cecil,  Charles  and  Eliza- 
beth. Mr.  Cooper  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a Shriner,  a member 
of  Dallas  Consistory  and  of  Moslah  Temple. 

Marion  H.  Smith  is  president  of  the 
Texas  Bank  & Trust  Company  of  Ranger. 
Besides  being  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  popular  banking  institutions  of  this  re- 
markable oil  town  he  was  formerly  a super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  is  one  of  the  com- 
munity’s citizens  who  by  individual  enterprise 
and  generosity  have  supplied  what  the  slow 
process  of  legal  technique  could  not  supply  in 
providing  for  the  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  city  in  the  way  of  improvements 
and  institutions  required  for  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  come  to  Ranger  within  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a native  of  Eastland  County, 
born  near  Carbon  in  1889,  a son  of  C.  C.  and 
Addie  (Mann)  Smith.  His  parents  now  live 
at  Plainview,  Texas.  His  father,  a native  of 
Alabama,  came  to  Eastland  County  in  1877 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carbon.  His  wife  was  born  in  Illinois. 

Marion  H.  Smith  grew  up  on  a farm,  at- 
tended first  the  rural  schools,  graduated  in 
1911  from  Hankins’  Normal  College  at  Gor- 
man, is  a graduate  of  the  North  Texas  Nor- 
mal College  at  Denton,  and  from  there  en- 


tered the  University  of  Texas,  pursuing  both 
the  academic  and  law  courses.  A man  of 
thorough  education  and  high  ideals,  he  is  well 
qualified  for  leadership  in  the  financial  and 
public  affairs  of  his  community.  He  was  for 
a time  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Gor- 
man, and  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Ranger  until  he  resigned  to  enter  the  bank- 
ing business  in  1919. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Texas 
Bank  & Trust  Company,  which  was  founded 
in  June,  1919.  Mr.  Smith  had  a place  on  the 
board  of  directors,  and  on  June  18,  1920,  was 
elected  president.  Seldom  has  a Texas  bank 
made  such  a splendid  record  of  growth  and 
substantial  prosperity  within  a year  from  its 
founding.  Its  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  and  on 
September  8,  1920,  a statement  showed  nearly 
a million  dollars  in  deposits.  It  is  a very  pop- 
ular bank,  the  men- behind  it  being  all  citizens 
of  the  highest  standing  and  character.  The 
bank  in  fact  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  city,  not  only  as  a conservator  of 
financial  prosperity  but  as  a promoter  of  sub 
stantial  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  Smith  continues  his  work  in  behalf  of 
education  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  that  capacity  he  gave  his  services 
in  the  construction  of  the  three  fine  public 
school  buildings  erected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  board.  On  account  of  the  ur- 
gent necessity  for  these  buildings,  caused  by 
the  growth  of  the  town  from  less  than  a thou- 
sand to  something  like  twenty  thousand  pop- 
ulation, the  members  of  the  School  Board  had 
to  finance  the  construction  personally,  pend- 
ing the  necessary  legal  procedure  that  would 
permit  the  issue  of  bonds.  The  citizens  of 
Ranger  have  expressed  repeatedly  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  present  school  board  for 
these  progressive  measures. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  a York  Rite  and  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  Shriner  and  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  married  Miss  Bettie  Fears 
Walker,  of  Eastland  County. 

G.  R.  McManis,  of  Breckenridge,  is  one  of 
the  postmasters  of  Texas  who  might  have 
qualified  for  their  present  positions  through 
a long  and  extensive  experience  in  the  postal 
service,  which  in  many  countries  is  a real  pro- 
fession. Mr.  McManis  knows  the  technical 
and  operating  side  of  the  postal  department 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  experience  that  be- 
gan in  early  boyhood  and  has  been  almost 
continuous. 
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He  was  born  in  1873,  at  Princeton,  Illinois, 
a member  of  one  of  the  very  old  and  prominent 
families,  some  of  whom  are  still  represented 
in  that  cultured  little  city  of  Northern  Illinois. 
His  father  was  William  McManis,  a native 
of  Ohio.  William  McManis  brought  his  fam- 
ily to  Texas  in  1884  and  located  out  on  the 
frontier  in  Callahan  County,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  conducted  a ranch.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  county  seat  of  Baird, 
and  was  postmaster  there  sixteen  years. 

G.  R.  McManis  was  eleven  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  Texas,  and  after  his  early 
schooling  and  rearing  on  a ranch  he  began 
working  for  his  father  in  the  Baird  Postoffice. 
He  was  assistant  postmaster  and  for  two  years 
postmaster.  Mr.  McManis  followed  this  ex- 
perience with  eleven  years  of  railway  mail 
service.  Seven  of  these  years  were  spent  in 
Texas.  For  four  years  he  was  clerk  on  the 
Burlington  Fast  Mail  traveling  west  of  Chi- 
cago, and  thus  came  into  frequent  touch  with 
his  old  home  town  of  Princeton. 

On  returning  to  Texas  Mr.  McManis  served 
as  assistant  postmaster  at  Ranger  and  at  Cisco 
for  a time.  Then  occurred  a resignation  in 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Breckenridge,  and 
Mr.  McManis  was  recommended  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  for  the  appointment. 
Thus  in  June,  1920,  he  was  installed  as  post- 
master, taking  charge  of  the  office  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  oil  boom  which  had  changed 
Breckenridge  from  a country  village  to  a city 
of  nearly  ten  thousand.  The  business  of  the 
office  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and  so 
rapidly  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  Mr. 
McManis  have  hardly  been  adequate  to  supply 
additional  quarters  for  the  equipment  and 
office  force  to  handle  the  business  of  the  office. 
However,  as  an  expert  in  all  details  of  postal 
management  he  has  proved  his  resourcefulness 
in  every  exigency,  and  has  thoroughly  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  the  business  men  who 
recommended  him  to  this  position. 

Mr.  McManis  takes  an  active  part  in  local 
affairs  so  far  as  his  duties  permit.  He  is  a 
republican  in  politics.  He  married  Miss  Min- 
nie Gillitt,  a native  of  Texas. 

Paul  Gilvin.  In  the  new  municipal  ad- 
ministration elected  to  govern  Fort  Worth’s 
affairs  in  1921,  an  administration  that  had  the 
support  of  the  best  thinking  citizens  of  the 
community,  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
streets  went  to  Paul  Gilvin,  than  whom  there 
is  no  man  better  qualified  for  the  duties,  since 


he  has  been  connected  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  city  for  over  ten  years. 

Mr.  Gilvin  was  born  July  21,  1889,  at  Trip- 
lett, Missouri,  son  of  B.  A.  and  Jennie 
(Eaton)  Gilvin.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Kentucky,  moved  from  that  state  to  Missouri, 
and  became  a prominent  contractor  and  builder 
at  Triplett,  where  he  continued  to  make  his 
home  until  1916.  While  there  he  constructed 
practically  all  the  important  buildings  and 
bridges  in  that  vicinity.  He  is  now  retired 
from  business  and  since  1916  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Fort  Worth.  He  was  formerly  an 
active  worker  in  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellow- 
ship, and  is  a Democrat  in  politics. 

Paul  Gilvin  is  the  youngest  of  three  children 
and  the  only  survivor.  He  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of 
Triplett,  Missouri,  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1904.  He  soon  afterwards  came  to 
Fort  Worth  and  in  1906,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, entered  the  service  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Fire  Department.  He  was  with  that  depart- 
ment of  the  city  for  three  years.  In  1911  he 
completed  his  course  and  graduated  from  the 
Business  College  of  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Gilvin  began  his  work  with  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  city  in  the  capacity 
of  rodman,  and  was  successively  inspector  of 
construction,  chief  inspector  of  construction, 
and  assistant  city  engineer,  an  office  which  he 
resigned  February  15,  1921,  to  enter  the  race 
for  commissioner  of  streets.  He  was  elected 
April  5,  1921,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
street  improvement  and  repair  program  of  the 
city,  with  offices  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
City  Hall. 

Mr.  Gilvin  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
local  politics  for  several  years.  He  is  a Dem- 
ocrat, and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Order,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Elks,  U.  B.  A., 
and  is  a member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is 
past  chancellor  and  deputy  grand  chancellor  of 
Queen  City  Lodge  No.  21,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  has  been  captain  of  the  D.  O.  K.  K.  Drill 
Team  for  six  years.  During  1911-12  Mr.  Gil- 
vin was  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  National 
Guard  contingent. 

On  October  18,  1913,  he  married  Miss  Ethel 
Mae  Stevens,  daughter  of  E.  T.  Stevens,  of 
Fort  Worth.  Mrs.  Gilvin  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fort  Worth.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Juanita  Mary  Gilvin,  born  Septem- 
ber 17,  1914. 
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Robert  Benjamin  Waggoman  is  general 
manager  and  publisher  of  the  Ranger  Daily 
Times,  the  newspaper  that  has  worked  for 
and  with  all  the  important  movements  affect- 
ing the  life  and  affairs  of  that  busy  oil  metrop- 
olis, and  comprising  a plant  and  organization 
that  make  one  of  the  brightest  and  busiest 
newspaper  offices  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Waggoman  was  born  at  Fort  Worth  in 
1895.  His  father,  B.  L.  Waggoman,  has  for 
many  years  been  actively  identified  with  busi- 
ness in  Fort  Worth.  Robert  B.  Waggoman 
was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
of  his  native  city,  also  attended  Kemper  Mili- 
tary School  at  Boonville,  Missouri,  and  the 
Texas  Christian  University  at  Fort  Worth. 

He  is  one  of  the  ex-service  men  who  have 
busied  themselves  with  important  tasks  in 
Texas  since  the  close  of  the  war.  January  1, 

1918,  he  entered  the  Officers’  Training  Camp 
at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Leonard  Wood.  He  received 
a lieutenant’s  commission  and  was  in  the 
Eighty-ninth  Division,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Wood.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Depot  Bri- 
gade, stationed  at  Camp  Lee  and  still  later 
at  Camp  Mead,  Maryland.  Mr.  Waggoman 
received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Camp 
Mead,  December  22,  1918,  after  practically  a 
year  of  service. 

On  returning  to  Fort  Worth  he  became 
identified  with  the  Bagley-Allison  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Fort  Worth  Record.  This 
company  was  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Ranger  Daily  Times,  and  Mr.  Waggo- 
man was  sent  to  Ranger  in  March,  1919,  as 
business  manager  of  the  paper.  The  first  issue 
of  the  Ranger  Daily  Times  came  out  in  June, 

1919,  and  its  publication  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties  that  were  shared  in  common  by 
practically  all  the  business  institutions  of  an 
over-crowded  city  whose  facilities  were  hardly 
equal  to  the  demands  made  by  a fourth  of  the 
population.  In  spite  of  many  unavoidable 
interruptions  the  Times  grew  and  prospered, 
has  covered  the  local  news  field  in  a most  ad- 
mirable and  efficient  manner,  and  has  brought 
to  the  young  city  a complete  daily  exposition 
of  the  world’s  news,  including  Associate  Press 
dispatches. 

Besides  looking  after  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  Mr.  Waggoman  has  con- 
sorted actively  with  leading  citizens  of  Ranger 
in  working  for  a better  condition  of  municipal 
affairs,  and  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  organizations.  He  is  also 


secretary  of  the  Ranger  Rotary  Club  and  is 
a member  of  the  Elks. 

Guy  Dabney,  a prominent  young  banker  of 
Cisco,  is  recognized  as  a leader  in  his  line  of 
business  in  this  region.  He  was  born  at  Gran- 
bury,  Hood  County,  Texas,  in  1889,  a son  of 
A.  G.  and  Artie  (Cameron)  Dabney.  He  is 
descended  from  the  well-known  Dabney  family 
of  Virginia,  which  was  originally  from  France, 
where  the  name  was  spelled  D’Aubigny. 
A.  G.  Dabney  was  for  many  years  a prominent 
merchant  and  resident  of  Hood  County.  He 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
famous  Add-Ran  College  at  Thorp  Spring, 
Texas,  founded  by  Addison  and  Randolph 
Clark,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed liberally  to  financing  the  college.  Re- 
tired for  some  years  from  his  former  activi- 
ties, he  is  now  a resident  of  Cisco. 

Growing  to  manhood  in  Hood  County,  Guy 
Dabney  was  educated  at  Add-Ran  College, 
and  after  completing  his  studies  came  to  Cisco 
in  1909,  and  since  1910  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  Cisco  Banking  Company,  of  which 
he  is  now  an  active  vice  president.  This  bank 
was  organized  in  1905  by  Gus  D.  Ward,  now 
deceased,  who  was  its  cashier  and  executive 
official  until  death.  It  was  established  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000,  which  was  raised  to  $50,- 
000,  and  in  1920  to  $100,000,  the  increase  in 
capital  in  both  instances  being  made  from  the 
accumulated  earnings.  The  deposits  now 
average  $1,250,000.  This  institution  is  one 
of  the  three  largest  private  banking  houses 
in  Texas.  The  five-story  modern  office  build- 
ing in  which  this  bank  is  located  is  owned  by  it. 
Mr.  Dabney  has  been  very  active  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  bank,  especially  since  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  his  father-in- 
law.  Ever  since  he  came  to  Cisco  he  has  been 
zealous  in  promoting  local  measures  looking 
toward  a further  advancement  of  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  this  section,  and  in  addition 
to  his  other  holdings  is  interested  in  ranching 
in  Tom  Green  County,  near  San  Angelo. 

Mr.  Dabney  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Eula  Ward,  a daughter  of  the  late  G.  D. 
Ward,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Virginia 
Dabney.  Mr.  Dabney  and  his  bank  are  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  growth  of  Cisco,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  development  projects  have 
been  carried  through  because  of  the  wisely- 
directed  assistance  of  this  banking  home.  Mr. 
Dabney  is  carrying  out  in  the  main  the  poli- 
cies inaugurated  by  Mr.  Ward,  thus  giving 
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assurance  of  the  continued  prosperity  and 
prestige  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  so 
worthy  an  exponent. 

Even  if  he  had  not  turned  his  attention  to 
banking,  Mr.  Dabney  would  have  been  a 
strong  factor  in  the  financial  history  of  East- 
land  County,  for  he  possesses  the  mental  ca- 
pacity to  swing  large  deals  and  the  persever- 
ance to  pursue  a matter  to  a successful  com- 
pletion. In  addition  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  Cisco  in  a material  sense  he 
has  accomplished  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, gained  the  approval  and  support  of  its 
best  element. 

Gus  D.  Ward.  The  late  Gus  D.  Ward  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  Cisco  has  de- 
veloped, and  he  was  the  founder  and  active 
factor  of  the  Cisco  Banking  Company  until 
his  demise.  He  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Ten- 
nessee, November  27,  1863,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 21,  1920.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
old  he  came  to  Texas  with  his  parents,  who 
located  at  Breckenridpe,  Stephens  County, 
and  there  Mr.  Ward  lived  until  1900.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  Cisco  and  was  engaged  in  a 
mercantile  business  with  Vick  Douglass,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Ward  & Douglass.  Later 
Mr.  Ward  bought  out  his  partner  and  the 
firm  was  continued  as  Ward  & Company. 
About  1905  he  organized  the  Cisco  Banking 
Company,  which  opened  for  business  in  an 
old  one-story  rock  building  erected  by  Mart 
Owens,  an  old  time  stockman  of  this  section. 
During  1918-19  Mr.  Ward  supplied  the  capital 
for  the  erection  of  the  five-story  banking  and 
office  building  which  occupies  that  site  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  D Avenue.  This 
bank  was  founded  with  a capital  of  $25,000, 
which  was  later  raised  to  $50,000,  and  in  1920 
it  was  further  increased  to  $100,000,  the  in- 
creases in  capital  in  each  case  being  taken 
from  the  earnings.  The  deposits  have  in- 
creased to  $1,250,000. 

This  bank  is  one  of  the  three  largest  private 
banking  houses  in  Texas,  and  in  the  banking 
circles  of  the  state  is  notable  for  the  suc- 
cessful and  sound  condition  which  has  always 
prevailed  in  its  affairs.  It  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing financial  institutions  of  the  state. 
Under  Mr.  Ward’s  wise  management  and 
and  skillful  financiering  it  became  the  monied 
bulwark  of  Cisco,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
financing  every  important  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  of  the  city.  As  it  is  a 
private  and  unincorporated  bank,  Mr.  Ward 
had  a wide  latitude  and  was  able  to  exercise 


his  own  judgment  in  extending  loans  and 
financial  backing  to  worthy  local  enterprises, 
and  in  thus  exercising  his  wise  discrimination 
he  made  very  few,  if  any,  mistakes.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  bank  has  afforded  the  means 
of  building  practically  every  prominent  en- 
terprise at  Cisco.  The  bank  erected  and  oc- 
cupies its  own  building,  a modern  five-story 
office  structure  that  is  a memorial  to  Mr. 
Ward’s  enterprise  and  the  importance  of  the 
city  in  which  it  stands.  He  was  one  of  Cisco’s 
best  citizens.  None  had  more  interest  and 
desire  and  pride  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city 
than  he.  His  every  effort  was  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  while  he  was  unostentatious  in  all  his 
doings  he  was  always  at  work  for  Cisco. 
Many  of  the  business  projects  of  the  city, 
many  of  the  better  buildings,  were  financed  by 
him.  One  of  his  greatest  interests  was  the 
building  of  the  Cisco  and  Northeastern  Rail- 
way. 

Mr.  Ward  married  Miss  Annie  Edwards, 
who  survives  him.  They  had  two  children, 
namely:  Eula,  who  is  the  wife  of  Guy  Dab- 
ney, of  Cisco;  and  J.  D.  Ward,  who  is  now  a 
resident  of  San  Angelo,  Texas.  The  record 
of  Mr.  Ward’s  life  is  completed,  but  his  in- 
fluence remains,  and  is  showing  its  remarkable 
effect  not  alone  in  the  lives  of  his  children,  but 
in  the  city  in  which  he  always  took  so  deep 
and  fostering  an  interest,  and  the  banking 
house  he  founded  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  Some  men  prefer  to 
endow  hospitals,  colleges  or  libraries,  but 
Mr.  Ward  discharged  his  obligations  toward 
humanity  in  a different  manner,  and  many 
claim  a much  better  way.  He  did  not  wait 
until  his  remains  were  laid  to  their  eternal 
rest  to  put  his  money  to  good  purpose,  but 
placed  it  safely  with  each  succeeding  day,  be- 
ing willing  to  accept  the  realization  of  what 
he  was  accomplishing  for  the  advancement  of 
Cisco  as  a part  of  his  reward.  Others  might 
have  been  found  to  stand  back  of  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  builders  and  pros- 
pectors of  this  region  had  he  not  assumed 
these  obligations,  but  none  would  have  done  so 
as  wisely,  sanely  and  with  as  little  personal 
profit,  all  things  considered,  as  he.  As  long  as 
Cisco  stands  his  name  will  be  held  in  grateful 
rememberance  as  one  of  the  founders  and  pro- 
motors of  its  civic  and  business  prominence. 

Mr.  Ward  was  long  a consistent  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  serving  as 
an  elder  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hav- 
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ing  been  chosen  to  that  position  a few  days 
before  his  death. 

Concerning  his  citizenship  and  character 
an  editorial  in  the  Cisco  Daily  News  presents 
a just  and  deserved  tribute: 

“Communities  are  just  so  good,  or  bad,  as 
their  people  make  them.  There  necessarily 
must  be  grades  of  citizenship  in  every  com- 
munity— some  good,  some  not  so  good,  and 
some,  unfortunately,  bad. 

“The  man  who  is  inherently  endowed  with 
the  principle  of  right,  has  within  his  heart  a 
loving  kindness  for  mankind,  whose  constant 
desire  is  to  do  goT)d,  grows  into  that  ideal  man 
whose  every  thought  and  every  effort  is  for 
helping  others. 

“Imbued  with  deserving  pride,  wanting 
things  beautiful  about  him  and  at  the  same 
time  wanting  nothing  which  his  neighbors 
may  not  also  enjoy,  he  becomes  a builder  of 
monuments  to  civilization  and  advancement, 
not  alone  in  things  material,  but  in  the  rich- 
ness of  mind  which  shall  endure  forever. 

“All  this  is  recalled  in  the  passing  of  Gus 
Ward,  Cisco  citizen,  friend  and  neighbor, 
one  who  ever  followed  the  Master’s  meekness, 
never  paraded  his  works  before  the  public  yet 
became  one  citizen  to  which  the  city  owes 
probably  more  than  to  any  other— past  or 
present.” 

As  he  advanced  in  the  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him,  Mr.  Ward  grew  to  have  a still 
better  understanding  of  and  tolerance  for 
human  nature.  He  possessed  among  other 
qualities  a distinct  impulse  toward  the  humani- 
ties and  was  always  a commanding  inspira- 
tion for  activities  of  the  best  kind.  Reaching 
the  understanding  of  the  public  directly  and 
surely,  he  knew  how  to  take  its  measure  and 
accord  it  what  would  work  out  to  the  best 
ends.  His  ideas  were  convincing  in  their 
simplicity  and  integrity,  but  once  he  was  cer- 
tain of  the  worthlessness  of  a man  or  a con- 
cern he  did  not  waste  time  over  trying  to  re- 
deem his  losses,  but  learned  a lesson  from  the 
transaction  and  let  the  matter  rest.  As  a usual 
thing,  however,  he  was  amply  justified  in  his 
extension  of  credit  and  giving  of  assistance, 
for  he  did  possess  in  marked  dhgree  the 
shrewd  banker’s  intuitiveness  and  well-bal- 
anced common  sense.  Personally  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  probity  and  kindness,  of  stead- 
fast devotion  to  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and  the 
needs  of  the  whole  human  family. 

J.  W.  Castleman  has  been  resident  of 
Breckenridge  for  over  a quarter  of  a century. 


His  work  as  a teacher  and  public  official  made 
him  a widely  known  and  esteemed  citizen  of 
Stephens  County,  and  his  long  associations 
with  the  community’s  best  interests  entitle  him 
to  the  prosperity  that  has  resulted  from  the 
wonderful  oil  development  of  Breckenridge 
within  recent  years. 

Mr.  Castleman  was  born  in  Falls  County, 
Texas,  in  1873,  a son  of  D.  and  Lou  (Masters) 
Castleman,  his  father  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  his  mother  of  Tennessee.  The  Castle- 
man family  were  early  settlers  in  Falls  County, 
and  J.  W.  Castleman  grew  up  on  his  father’s 
farm  there.  He  acquired  a good  common 
school  education  and  qualified  for  the  teaching 
profession.  When  he  came  to  Breckenridge  in 
1894  he  taught  school,  and  continued  active  in 
that  vocation  for  about  twelve  years.  In  1914 
he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his 
services  have  been  such  as  to  keep  him  in  that 
office  indefinitely  so  far  as  the  will  and  ap- 
proval of  his  fellow  citizens  are  concerned.  In 
1920  he  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of 
two  years. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Castleman 
bought  as  the  site  for  the  home  he  built  and 
now  occupies  an  entire  block  of  ground  at 
Court  Street  and  Hullum  Avenue.  He  re- 
garded the  investment  as  one  primarily  for 
home  purposes.  Then  came  the  wonderful 
era  of  oil  discovery.  It  is  the  distinction  of 
the  Castleman  home  site  that  the  first  oil  well 
in  the  limits  of  Breckenridge  town  was 
brought  in  on  the  Castleman  ground.  This 
well  came  in  June  5,  1920,  and  it  is  still  pro- 
ducing. Since  then  a producing  oil  well  has 
been  brought  in  on  every  available  block  in 
Breckenridge,  thus  constituting  this  the  won- 
der oil  city  of  the  country.  The  history  of 
this  famous  oil  territory  will  always  give  a 
prominent  place  to  Mr.  Castleman,  and  he 
has  been  a factor  in  enterprise  and  subsequent 
development  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 

In  1920  Mr.  Castleman  bought  a twenty 
thousand  dollar  home  at  Abilene,  Texas, 
though  his  business  interests  at  Breckenridge 
have  not  allowed  him  to  move  to  that  city. 
He  married  Miss  Roxie  Walker,  whose  father 
was  a Baptist  minister.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren, Walter  D.,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Katie  Ben,  Ida 
Vern  and  Maggie  Gertrude. 

Howard  L.  Agee  has  been  the  man  chiefly 
instrumental  in  giving  Fort  Worth  one  of  its 
distinctive  industries,  the  Agee  Screen  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  president.  This  is  an 
industry  that  has  had  a progressive  growth, 
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and  is  now  a large  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  screens  to  supply  every  need,  and  the 
product  is  sent  over  many  states  besides  Texas. 

Mr.  Agee  was  born  in  Camp  County,  Texas, 
March  13,  1873,  son  of  Jonathan  F.  and  Sat- 
sie  Ann  (Lewis)  Agee,  the  former  a native  of 
Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Macon,  Georgia. 
The  family  came  to  Texas  in  1871,  locating 
on  a farm  in  Camp  County.  His  father  is 
still  living,  but  retired,  and  the  mother  died 
August  11,  1919.  They  reared  all  their  ten 
children  to  maturity  and  eight  are  still  living. 

Fourth  in  the  family  of  ten  children,  How- 
ard L.  Agee  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm, 
acquired  his  education  in  the  district  schools 
of  East  Texas,  and  when  he  left  home  at  his 
majority  found  an  opening  with  a screen  man- 
ufacturing concern  in  Dallas,  where  he  re- 
mained and  acquired  much  valuable  experi- 
ence for  three  years. 

It  was  in  1903  that  Mr.  Agee  located  in 
Fort  Worth  and  began  a modest  enterprise 
for  the  manufacture  of  “made  to  order” 
screens.  For  three  years  he  employed  his 
limited  facilities  and  equipment  and  then,  in 
1906,  determined  to  broaden  the  business  and 
organized  the  Agee  Screen  Company,  his 
brother,  S.  A.  Agee,  being  also  connected  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Agee  became 
president  and  general  manager  at  the  time  of 
the  organization,  and  has  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  business  ever  since.  It  is  an  industry 
now  requiring  the  service  of  about  thirty-five 
people,  and  a large  part  of  the  business  still 
consists  of  custom  work.  They  also  manu- 
facture standard  screens  for  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Agee  screens  are  used  in  all  the  south- 
ern states. 

Mr.  Agee  married  in  1904  Nora  Sisk,  of 
Fort  Worth.  Their  two  children  are  Aileen 
and  H.  L.,  Jr.  Mr.  Agee  is  a member  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Glen  Garden  Club,  the  Ad 
Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  pro- 
gressive organizations,  and  is  active  in  the 
Broadway  Baptist  Church. 

Capt.  James  W.  Sorrells  was  a captain 
in  France  with  the  victorious  hosts  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  He  had 
previously  been  identified  with  the  oil  and  gas 
department  of  the  Oklahoma  state  govern- 
ment. Returning  from  abroad  with  the  ambi- 
tion for  practical  achievement  which  service 
in  the  army  seems  to  have  inspired  in  so  many, 
he  located  at  Breckenridge,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  young  men  asso- 


ciated with  the  story  of  oil  development  in  that 
section  of  West  Texas. 

Captain  Sorrells  was  born  at  Mansfield, 
Arkansas,  in  1883.  His  grandfather  Sorrells 
was  a native  of  Alabama  and  one  of  the  earliest 
white  settlers  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The 
grandfather  married  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Smedley,  a missionary  who  came  to 
the  Indian  Territory  from  Philadelphia  in 
1834,  being  sent  by  the  English  Mission  Board. 
Thus  Sorrells  is  one  of  the  oldest  white  fami- 
lies in  what  is  now  Eastern  Oklahoma.  Sugar 
Loaf  County,  where  Captain  Sorrells  was 
raised,  is  in  the  eastern  edge”of  the  old  Choc- 
taw Nation,  in  what  is  now  Leflore  and  Lat- 
timer  counties.  The  parents  of  Captain  Sor- 
rels are  Hon.  E.  T.  and  Rachel  (Bloodworth) 
Sorrells.  His  father,  for  many  years  a suc- 
cessful farmer  and  stockman  of  Eastern 
Oklahoma,  has  for  many  years  been  a conspic- 
uous figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  old  terri- 
tory and  state.  He  was  sent  from  his  district 
as  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Oklahoma.  For  several  years  he  also  served 
in  the  State  Senate,  and  defeated  for  that 
office  former  Governor  Duke  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  Politically  he  is  a democrat. 

James  W.  Sorrells  completed  his  literary  ed- 
ucation in  Epworth  Universitv  at  Oklahoma 
City.  He  spent  five  years  in  that  school  in 
both  the  literary  and  law  departments  and  in 
1910  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced 
at  Oklahoma  City,  but  early  in  his  promising 
career  as  a lawyer  he  was  appointed  deputy 
oil  and  gas  commissioner  of  Oklahoma,  and 
his  experience  in  that  office  gave  him  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  his  native  state. 

When  this  country  engaged  in  war  with 
Germany  he  promptly  resigned  his  civil  office 
and  entered  the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at 
Fort  Logan  H.  Roots  in  Arkansas.  He  was 
commissioned  a captain  there,  was  soon  put 
in  command  of  the  Headquarters  Troop  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Division,  and  in  November, 
1917,  went  overseas  with  the  First  Army 
Headquarters,  being  among  the  first  American 
contingents  to  reach  France.  There  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Eighty-eighth  Division, 
being  put  in  command  of  Company  M of  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Infantry. 
Still  later  he  was  in  the  operations  before 
Metz,  in  command  of  Company  B,  Three 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Infantry,  First  Bat- 
talion, of  the  same  regiment.  While  in  France 
he  participated  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  Rifle  and  Pistol  Competition  at 
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LeMans,  winning  a gold  medal  in  the  rifle 
and  a silver  medal  in  the  pistol  competition. 
Both  these  decorations  were  conferred  upon 
him  by  General  Pershing  himself. 

Captain  Sorrells  has  been  a resident  of 
Breckenridge,  Texas,  since  December,  1919. 
A young  man  of  unexampled  energy  and  en- 
terprise, with  a wide  acquaintance,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful 
operators  in  developing  the  oil  resources  on 
Breckenridge  townsite  and  of  Stephens 
County.  His  associations  are  entirely  with 
the  big  men  in  this  business.  He  and  some 
of  his  former  army  associates  financed  the 
Sugar  Loaf  Oil  & Gas  Company,  which  has 
done  some  of  the  most  distinctive  development 
in  the  oil  district  of  Breckenridge.  Captain 
Sorrells  has  made  money  both  for  himself  and 
associates,  and  is  one  of  the  citizens  depended 
upon  for  leadership  in  everything  affecting  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  his  home  community. 

John  B.  Blitch.  The  son  of  a Baptist 
minister  and  missionary,  John  B.  Blitch  in 
early  youth  and  mature  manhood  has  lived  in 
many  widely  scattered  localities,  from  the 
Southeastern  states  to  the  great  Northwest. 
In  1892,  thirty  years  ago,  he  encountered  on 
the  streets  of  Spokane,  Washington,  an  itiner- 
ant palmist  who,  after  a reading  of  hands, 
assured  him  that  he  would  make  a fortune  in 
oil  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  It  was  a 
long  time  to  wait,  as  Mr.  Blitch  was  then  about 
twenty-seven,  and  the  circumstances  might 
have  passed  out  of  his  recollection  altogether 
had  it  not  come  true. 

Mr.  Blitch,  whose  experiences  in  the  Ranger 
oil  field  provided  him  with  a- fortune,  has  for 
many  years  been  a resident  of  Cisco,  and  is  one 
of  the  city  commission  of  that  community. 
He  was  born  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  August 
20,  1865.  His  father,  Rev.  J.  L.  Blitch,  D.  D., 
was  the  son  of  a Baptist  minister  and  was  born 
in  Florida  and  devoted  his  life  to  pastoral  and 
missionary  duties  of  his  church.  The  mother 
of  John  B.  Blitch  was  Mattie  V.  Beazley,  a 
Virginian,  whose  father,  Maj.  John  G.  Beaz- 
ley, was  a large  slave  owner  and  planter  of 
that  state.  Rev.  J.  L.  Blitch  and  Miss  Beazley 
first  met  at  Mercer  University  at  Penfield, 
Georgia,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  begun  re- 
sulted in  their  marriage  a few  years  later. 
They  came  to  Texas  when  Marshall  was  the 
terminus  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad,  but 
after  a year  returned  to  Georgia,  and  the  sub- 
sequent duties  of  Rev.  Mr.  Blitch  called  him 
to  Missouri,  where  he  lived  and  preached  at 


Lee’s  Summit,  Boonville,  Independence  and 
Kansas  City,  and  some  of  the  oldest  children 
had  their  first  touch  of  frontier  life  in  West- 
ern Missouri.  Still  later  the  family  moved  to 
California,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Blitch  filled  pul- 
pits at  Dixon,  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 
He  was  president  of  the  State  Baptist  College 
at  Vacaville.  From  there  he  answered  calls 
from  Pendleton,  Oregon,  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  places  in  the  Northwest. 
John  B.  Blitch  was  with  the  family  in  these 
itinerant  days  of  his  father’s  career,  was 
getting  his  education  from  local  schools,  and 
acquiring  much  knowledge  on  the  side  by  his 
contact  with  the  wild  west.  From  the  North- 
west the  family  returned  to  California  where 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blitch  died.  The  widow  and  her 
six  children  then  went  back  to  Georgia  and 
settled  near  the  old  home  of  her  parents. 
This  was  at  Sugar  Valley  in  Gordon  County. 
Here  John  B.  Blitch  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  town  of  Sugar  Valley  in  Gor- 
don County,  and  served  as  its  second  mayor. 

In  Georgia  John  B.  Blitch  took  up  railroad- 
ing as  a career,  and  during  the  many  years 
he  was  in  that  business  he  filled  all  positions 
from  construction  work  to  assistant  manager. 
He  was  an  operator,  dispatcher,  agent,  freight 
and  passenger  conductor,  passenger  agent  and 
assistant  manager  and  auditor.  His  educa- 
tion was  finished  with  graduation  from  the 
Commercial  College  of  Kentucky  University 
at  Lexington,  where  he  completed  his  course 
with  honors. 

A man  of  action  and  progress,  he  found  the 
eastern  localities  somewhat  humdrum  and 
slow,  and  in  1901  he  came  to  Texas  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Rail- 
way. He  was  in  the  service  of  that  company 
until  a few  years  ago,  though  for  six  years 
his  duties  were  at  Thurber  as  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  as 
cashier  for  the  Texas  & Pacific  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  manager  of  the  hardware  depart- 
ment. While  at  Thurber  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  Edgar  L Marston,  W.  Iv. 
Gordon  and  other  members  of  the  official  staff 
there. 

Since  1908  Mr.  Blitch  has  been  a resident  of 
Cisco.  Anticipating  a point  in  his  career  when 
he  might  retire  from  railroading,  he  bought 
a small  farm  near  Ranger  in  March,  1917. 
This  farm  was  three  miles  south  of  Ranger 
in  Eastland  County.  It  was  a small  place  of 
only  forty  acres,  and  the  contract  price  he 
agreed  to  pay  was  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre. 
He  secured  possession  by  an  initial  payment 
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of  fifty  dollars,  and  secured  the  rest  of  the 
money  by  some  successful  ventures  in  buying 
cotton.  Then,  on  October  20,  1917,  occurred 
the  stroke  of  destiny  that  was  to  completely 
change  his  fortunes.  This  was  the  bringing 
in  of  the  famous  McClesky  oil  well.  Land 
that  he  contemplated  using  for  agricultural 
purposes  acquired  remarkable  wealth  through 
the  underlying  oil  strata,  and  the  following 
year  he  sold  out  for  a neat  fortune,  and  soon 
afterward  returned  to  Cisco  and  began  im- 
proving city  property.  He  has  since  given  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
town,  and  is  owner  of  two  and  a half  acres  on 
Main  Street  with  three  dwelling  houses.  He 
was  also  appointed  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  City  Commission,  and  has  been  unspar- 
ing of  his  time  and  energy  in  prosecuting  the 
work  under  him,  the  street  department. 

On  October  16,  1888,  Mr.  Blitch  married 
Miss  Eugenia  M.  Everett,  of  Floyd  Springs, 
Georgia,  where  her  father  was  a merchant. 
Six  children  have  been  born  to  their  marriage, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  still  living, 
named  Maud,  Joe,  Mary,  Moses,  John  and 
Lucile.  Maud  is  the  wife  of  George  W. 
Reynolds,  a telephone  man  of  Stephenville, 
Texas.  Mary  married  J.  R.  Holt,  who  is  an 
employe  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
stationed  in  the  postoffice  at  Parks,  Texas. 
The  sons  are  all  in  the  railway  service. 

\\  illiam  Newton  Moore.  Perhaps  no  man 
has  a better  opportunity  of  making  friends 
and  acquiring  a close  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature  than  he  who  is  at  the 
head  of  a large  hotel.  In  catering  to  the 
patrons  of  his  establishment,  such  a man  not 
only  comes  to  know  them  well,  but  through 
his  accommodating  spirit  and  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  their  comfort  and  well-being  he  wins 
an  appreciation  which  never  dies  out.  The 
traveling  public  has  long  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  is  one  of  the  leading  hostelries  of  the 
state,  and  within  late  years  all  who  have  visited 
it  recognize  the  fact  that  the  home-like  atmos- 
phere, excellent  cuisine,  and  many  conveni- 
ences of  equipment  and  service  are  all  directed 
by  the  proprietor,  William  Newton  Moore. 
Mr.  Moore  is  an  unusual  man  and  has  risen 
to  his  present  position  as  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  and  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  Company  from  the  kitchen  of  his  pres- 
ent hotel,  and  is  proud  of  the  fact,  as  he  has 
every  reason  to  be. 


William  Newton  Moore  was  born  at  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana,  April  6.  1881,  a son  of  A.  W. 
and  Mary  (Hendricks)  Moore,  natives  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  respectively.  After  a boy- 
hood and  youth  spent  in  his  native  city,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  learned  the  fundamentals 
of  an  education  in  its  public  schools,  Mr. 
Moore  left  home  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
and,  starting  out  in  search  of  fortune,  came 
direct  to  Fort  Worth.  While  he  was  ambi- 
tious, he  did  not  despise  lowly  beginnings  and 
took  a job  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  rise,  for 
he  had  ability,  and  he  served  successively  as 
steward,  clerk,  assistant  manager  and  manager. 
Still  later  he  bought  a half  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  subsequently  purchasing  the  interest 
of  his  partner,  formed  a stock  company  of 
which  he  is  now  general  manager.  The  hotel 
contains  200  rooms  and  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  Fort  Worth.  During  the  twenty  years  Mr. 
Moore  has  been  connected  with  this  hotel  he 
has  bent  every  energy  to  place  it  among  the 
leading  establishments  in  the  state,  and  has 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  plans. 

In  1908  he  was  married  to  Katherine  Jane 
Moore,  who  died  July  9,  1918,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Moore  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  the  Fort  Worth  and  Glen  Garden 
Clubs,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Fort  Worth,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected. 

W illiam  E.  Burke  began  his  career  as  a 
railroad  man.  chiefly  in  construction  work,  had 
some  important  responsibilities  in  developing 
the  extensive  coal  and  manufacturing  facilities 
at  Thurber,  but  for  three  years  past  has  been 
a resident  of  Ranger,  where  he  is  manager  of 
the  Norville-Wilder  Company,  a prominent 
oil  well  supply  house. 

Mr.  Burke  was  born  at  Blossom  in  Lamar 
County,  Texas,  a son  of  J.  Y.  and  Emma 
(Eads)  Burke.  His  mother  is  still  living  at 
Fort  Worth.  His  father,  a native  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  for  many  years  prominent  in  Texas 
railroad  circles.  He  was  for  about  thirty 
years  division  roadmaster  for  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Fort  Worth  in  1916,  had 
charge  of  the  Fort  Worth  terminals  of  that 
railroad. 

William  E.  Burke  as  soon  as  he  completed 
his  education  found  opportunity  to  identify 
himself  with  railroad  construction.  Before  he 
reached  his  majority  he  was  a railroad  contrac- 
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tor.  In  1905,  going  to  Thurber,  he  built  some 
of  the  railroad  tracks  to  the  mines  of  the 
Texas  & Pacific  Coal  Company,  a subsid- 
iary of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. Following  this  he  was  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  Thurber  interests  of  the  Texas 
& Pacific  Coal  Company,  both  in  the  office 
and  as  an  engineer  around  the  mines  and  other 
properties  at  Thurber.  Still  later  he  had  charge 
of  the  brick  plant  of  this  company  at  Thurber. 
His  business  interests  and  duties  kept  him  at 
Thurber  continuously  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years. 

Then,  in  1918,  he  joined  the  Norville- 
Wilder  Company  as  manager  of  its  business 
at  Ranger.  The  home  offices  of  this  well 
known  hardware  and  oil  well  supply  house 
are  at  Beaumont.  Branch  houses  are  main- 
tained at  Fort  Worth  and  Ranger.  Since  com- 
ing to  the  latter  marvelous  city  Mr.  Burke 
has  exerted  himself  outside  the  strict  limits 
of  business  to  forward  every  project  and  move- 
ment for  the  civic  welfare  of  the  community. 
He  shares  in  the  credit  for  many  of  the  strik- 
ing achievements  belonging  to  the  community 
as  a whole.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Club,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Mr.  Burke  married  Miss  Ina  Young.  Her 
father  was  the  late  Judge  Lee  Young  of 
Stephenville,  a prominent  pioneer  and  man  of 
affairs  in  Erath  County. 

Frederick  Lee  McCoy  is  one  of  the  young- 
est bankers  in  Texas,  being  active  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Bank  of  Wich- 
ita Falls,  an  institution  with  two  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars  of  resources.  Mr.  McCoy, 
while  barely  thirty  years  of  age,  has  had  a 
continuous  experience  in  banking  practically 
ever  since  he  left  high  school,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm and  natural  qualifications  enabled  him  to 
advance  rapidly  in  his  chosen  career. 

He  was  born  at  Ferris  in  Ellis  County, 
Texas,  in  1891,  son  of  George  W.  and  Cath- 
arine (Deel)  McCoy.  His  father  was  born 
near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  located  at  Ferris 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Ellis  County 
in  1890,  and  for  many  years  was  an  extensive 
farmer  and  land  owner  in  that  vicinity.  He 
died  in  1912. 

Frederick  Lee  McCoy  completed  his  early 
education  in  a very  fine  school  that  for  years 
made  Ferris  an  important  educational  center. 
Later  he  was  a student  in  the  Dallas  High 
School,  and  in  1910  became  a runner,  at  the 
salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a month,  in  the 


First  State  Bank  of  Dallas.  He  was  promoted 
to  savings  teller  and  other  responsibilities  with 
that  institution,  and  finally,  with  a reputation 
for  banking  knowledge  and  management,  he 
left  Dallas  in  1918  to  become  cashier  in  the 
Farmers  State  Bank  of  Burkburnett  in  the  oil 
fields  of  W ichita  County.  He  lived  there 
seven  months,  and  in  March,  1919,  soon  after 
its  organization,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  to  be- 
come one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Bank.  This  bank  was  founded 
and  began  business  February  10,  1919,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  which  has  since  been 
doubled,  and  when  the  bank  moved  to  its 
splendid  new  home  in  June,  1920,  the  total 
resources  aggregated  two  and  a half  million 
dollars.  Mr.  McCoy  is  now  the  first  vice 
president,  active,  of  the  bank. 

He  has  also  acquired  considerable  private 
oil  interests  in  Northern  Texas,  and  is  a young 
man  of  affairs  whose  support  is  readily  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  all  progressive  movements 
in  his  home  city.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wichita  Club,  Elks, 
and  a deacon  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  McCoy  married  Miss  Theresa  Mantooth, 
of  Dallas,  and  they  have  two  children. 

Clarence  E.  May.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  of  Ranger  are  newcomers 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  significant  fact  that  much  of 
the  progressive  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
of  the  community  proceeds  from  the  older 
group  of  citizens.  Among  these  Clarence  E. 
May  might  be  considered  a pioneer,  since  he 
practically  grew  up  at  Ranger,  and  has  been  in 
business  there  for  over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  May,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Guaranty  Building  Company,  was  born  at 
Desdemona  in  Eastland  County  in  1879.  His 
grandfather  May  was  a prosperous  planter  and 
slave  owner  in  Alabama  before  the  war.  His 
father  was  the  late  Dr.  T.  W.  May,  a native 
of  Alabama,  who  was  attending  military  school 
when  the  war  between  the  states  broke  out, 
and  went  direct  from  school  into  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  served  all  the  four  years  of 
the  struggle.  Later  he  studied  medicine  in 
Tulane  University  of  New  Orleans  and  grad- 
uated, and  did  post-graduate  study  in  Mem- 
phis. He  came  as  a pioneer  to  Eastland 
County,  Texas,  in  the  early  70s,  and  as  a pre- 
liminary to  the  practice  of  medicine  helped 
run  the  Indians  out  of  that  frontier  section. 
He  established  a home  at  Desdemona,  and  de- 
voted the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his  profes- 
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sional  service  in  that  community.  He  was  a 
greatly  admired  and  esteemed  citizen. 

Clarence  E.  May  attended  school  at  Des- 
demona  and  Ranger.  As  a boy  he  went  to 
work  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Terrell  at 
Ranger,  being  associated  with  Doctor  Terrell 
for  eight  years.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
a registered  pharmacist,  and  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  for  himself.  Mr. 
May  was  the  leading  druggist  of  Ranger  for 
about  twelve  years,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
oil  boom  in  the  spring  of  1917.  He  then  dis- 
posed of  his  business  and  forthwith  took  an 
active  part  in  oil  development  and  in  real 
estate  management.  He  had  acquired  con- 
siderable property  in  Ranger  and  naturally 
profited  by  the  sale  of  this  real  estate,  property 
values  going  into  fabulous  figures  as  a result 
of  the  oil  boom.  Mr.  May  has  also  handled 
many  leases  and  has  acquired  much  valuable 
territory  in  the  oil  district,  and  is  one  of 
Ranger’s  successful  oil  men. 

Mr.  May  was  actively  associated  with  the 
Guaranty  Building  Company,  Incorporated, 
an  organization  capitalized  at  $200,000,  with 
R.  A.  Hodges  as  president,  A.  H.  Bowers,  vice 
president,  and  C.  E.  May,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. This  company  supplied  the  capital  and 
enterprise  for  the  construction  of  the  Guaranty 
State  Bank  Building,  on  Austin  Street,  a hand- 
some fireproof  brick  structure  with  stone  trim- 
mings, five  stories  and  basement,  located  on 
ground  40  by  140  feet.  The  foundation  was 
laid  in  June,  1919,  and  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  entered  its  quarters  May  24,  1920.  It  is 
the  largest  and  finest  business  structure  in 
Ranger,  and  besides  the  banking  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  furnished  and  equipped  with  all 
the  facilities  found  in  metropolitan  banks, 
there  are  three  store  rooms  and  ninety-two 
offices. 

Mr.  May  is  an  active  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner  and  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Shriners  Club  in  Ranger.  He 
married  Miss  Victoria  Harrison,  who  was 
reared  in  Eastland  County  and  some  years  ago 
was  a teacher  in  the  Ranger  public  schools. 
They  have  two  children,  Kathryn  and  Clar- 
ence E.,  Jr. 

I 

Louis  P.  Robertson,  who  came  to  Fort 
Worth  nearly  forty  years  ago  and  entered 
business,  has  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
undertaking  establishment  in  the  city,  a line 
of  work  he  has  followed  practically  ever  since 
coming  to  Texas. 


Mr.  Robertson  was  born  in  Meriwether 
County,  Georgia,  September  29,  1858,  a son 
of  Thomas  J.  and  Sarah  (Pyron)  Robertson, 
the  former  a native  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  latter  of  Georgia.  The  grandfather,  John 
W.  Robertson,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  but 
moved  to  South  Carolina,  and  Thomas  J.  Rob- 
ertson subsequently  moved  to  Georgia,  where 
he  became  an  extensive  cotton  planter,  owning 
about  3,600  acres  on  Flint  River  in  Meri- 
wether County.  He  died  when  about  sixty 
years  of  age  and  his  widow  when  about  fifty. 
Ten  of  their  children  grew  to  mature  years, 
L.  P.  Robertson  being  the  oldest. 

The  latter  grew  up  on  his  father’s  planta- 
tion, had  a high  school  education  and  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Texas  in  1883.  He  reached  Fort  Worth  with 
only  fifty  dollars  and  soon  entered  the  employ 
of  Fakes  & Company,  continuing  with  that 
well  known  mercantile  establishment  for  about 
nine  years,  in  various  departments,  but  chiefly 
in  the  undertaking  department.  He  finally 
bought  out  the  undertaking  business  of  Fakes 
& Company,  and  since  then  has  kept  his  facil- 
ities increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  competent  judges  pronounce  his  establish- 
ment one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  United 
States.  The  business  is  conducted  in  a two- 
story  and  basement  building,  a hundred  feet 
square,  containing  a chapel  and  with  every- 
thing for  a thoroughly  appointed  funeral  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  acquired  other  business 
interests,  and  is  a director  and  vice  president 
of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  and  a stockholder 
in  the  Hub  Furniture  Company.  In  March, 
1890,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Long,  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Long  of  LaGrange,  Georgia. 
While  he  has  no  children  of  his  own,  he  reared 
a stepson  and  a half-sister.  Mr.  Robertson 
is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  and  River 
Crest  Country  Clubs,  is  a Thirty-second  De- 
gree Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  affiliated  with 
the  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  the  Knights  Templars 
and  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

Hon.  Dallas  K.  Scott  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  town  of  Eastland,  has  been  a 
leading  lawyer  of  the  county  of  that  name  for 
over  thirty  years,  is  a former  county  judge, 
and  the  people  of  his  section  have  given  him 
many  well  merited  marks  of  esteem  and 
affection. 

Judge  Scott  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  in  1855,  a son  of  Henry  and  Margaret 
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(Scott)  Scott.  He  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  North  and  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  Texas  in  1872.  That  was 
a pioneer  time  in  North  Texas,  and  his  first 
location  was  in  Dallas  County.  Three  years 
later  he  came  to  Eastland,  the  same  year  the 
town  was  laid  out  and  made  the  county  seat 
of  Eastland  County. 

Mr.  Scott  for  several  years  Avas  employed 
at  the  courthouse,  and  this  connection  with 
public  business  and  the  courts  led  him  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law.  He  carried  on  his  studies 
diligently  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888. 
In  1892  he  formed  a law  partnership  with 
Judge  H.  P.  Brelsford,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Scott  & Brelsford.  This  firm  has  existed  ever 
since  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  law  firms  in  Central 
West  Texas.  Later  Judge  E.  W.  Smith  came 
into  the  firm,  and  it  is  now  Scott,  Brelsford  & 
Smith. 

Judge  Scott  represents  the  firm  as  head 
of  its  Cisco  office,  and  has  practiced  in  that 
town  and  been  a resident  of  Cisco  since  1900. 
He  is  president  of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  of  Cisco.  Judge  Scott  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Eastland  County  in 
1888,  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  gave  the  county  two  very  creditable 
terms,  a period  of  four  years. 

Judge  Scott  first  married  Rachel  Freeman. 
By  this  union  he  has  two  children,  Leona  and 
Charles  Scott.  For  his  present  wife  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Etta  Roquemore.  Their  three  chil- 
dren are  Elsie,  Grace  and  Harry.  Judge 
Scott  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  Shriner 
and  a member  of  Moslah  Temple  of  Fort 
Worth.  He  was  made  the  first  Master  Mason 
in  Eastland  County. 

Earl  Conner.  For  a long  period  of  years 
the  name  Conner  has  been  one  of  special  prom- 
inence and  honor  in  the  legal  profession  of 
Northern  Texas.  Two  men  of  the  name  have 
practiced  law  in  Eastland  County,  one  of  whom 
is  Earl  Conner,  whose  home  and  professional 
conections  are  still  in  the  City  of  Eastland. 

He  was  born  in  Ellis  County,  Texas,  in 
1875,  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Margaret  (Hol- 
man) Conner.  The  Conners  were  established 
in  Virginia  by  the  great-grandfather  Conner, 
who  had  a land  grant  from  the  Crown.  Sam- 
uel S.  Conner  lived  for  a number  of  years 
near  Logansport,  Indiana,  where  some  of  the 
older  of  his  children  were  born.  Leaving 
Texas,  he  went  West  to  Colorado  and  spent 
a period  at  one  of  the  first  mining  districts 


of  the  state.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Indiana,  and  from  there  came  to  Texas,  spend- 
ing a brief  time  at  Lockhart  and  then  moving 
to  Ellis  County  and  in  1876  locating  on  a farm 
two  miles  south  of  Eastland  in  Eastland 
County.  Margaret  Holman  Conner’s  father 
was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Indiana  in 
the, early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  at  one 
time  was  land  commissioner  under  President 
Jackson.  Samuel  S.  Conner  was  always  a 
farmer  in  Texas,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Masonic 
Order  in  the  state. 

Earl  Conner  is  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
His  older  brother  is  Judge  Truman  H.  Con- 
ner, who  earned  some  of  his  first  honors  as  a 
lawyer  at  Eastland,  where  he  Avas  a law  part- 
ner with  the  late  Major  Harper,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Western  Texas. 
Judge  Truman  H.  Conner  in  1887  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Ross  district  judge,  and 
in  1898  was  chosen  chief  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals  for  the  Second  Supreme 
Judicial  District,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Worth.  He  has  served  continuously  in  that 
office  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 

Earl  Conner  was  reared  from  early  infancy 
in  Eastland  County,  attended  local  schools, 
also  Park  College  at  Waxahachie  and  the 
State  University  at  Austin.  He  studied  law  at 
Eastland,  acquiring  most  of  his  early  training 
in  the  office  of  his  brother.  Judge  Conner.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city  Decem- 
ber 25,  1896,  and  for  a quarter  of  a century 
has  been  prominent  in  his  profession.  He 
has  always  enjoyed  a large  practice,  and  is  a 
lawyer  of  ability  whose  counsel  and  leadership 
have  brought  him  many  important  though  un- 
remunerative  posts  of  public  leadership.  His 
record  has  in  every  way  been  honorable  and 
has  contributed  to  the  distinctions  of  one  of 
the  best  families  in  West  Texas. 

Mr.  Conner  married  Miss  Ava  E.  Duggan. 
Their  three  children  are  Tully  Elizabeth,  Earl, 
Jr.,  and  Sam. 

Thomas  R.  Hall.  Probably  no  town  in 
West  Texas  double  its  size  sends  out  greater 
quantities  of  products  needed  and  used  in  the 
economic  life  of  Texas  than  Thurber,  the  home 
of  a group  of  corporations  including  the  Texas 
Pacific  Mercantile  & Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Texas  Pacific  Oil  & Fuel  Company,  the 
Thurber  Brick  Company  and  Thurber 
Earthen  Products  Company. 

All  the  thousands  of  employes  of  these  com- 
panies, and  that  means  practically  the  entire 
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population,  has  a high  degree  of  esteem  and 
hearty  friendship  for  Thomas  R.  Hall,  one  of 
the  veteran  representatives  of  Thurber’s  indus- 
trial life  and  cashier  and  paymaster  for  the 
affiliated  group  of  companies  just  named. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  Hinds  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1862,  a son  of  B.  F.  and  Amanda 
(Farr)  Hall.  His  father  served  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  war  between  the  states 
as  a Confederate  soldier,  and  his  life  was  other- 
wise devoted  to  his  plantation.  On  this  planta- 
tion Thomas  R.  Hall  grew  to  manhood, 
acquiring  an  education  in  the  local  schools.  As 
a young  man  of  twenty-two  he  came  to  Texas 
in  1884,  and  for  several  years  was  connected 
with  the  Engineering  Corps  on  construction 
work  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  the  Texas 
& Pacific  Railway. 

It  was  in  1889  that  he  went  to  Thurber  to  take 
a position  with  the  Texas  Pacific  Coal  Com- 
pany. His  relation  with  that  and  the  other 
companies  for  many  years  has  thrown  him  into 
intimate  daily  contact  with  the  employes  of 
these  industries,  and  he  is  regarded  not  only 
as  an  official  but  as  a citizen  and  friend  indis- 
pensable to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Hall  married  Miss  Alma  Pendleton. 
Their  five  children  are  James  E.,  Winnie, 
Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  Lillian  and  Marian. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a member  of  Solomon  Lodge 
No.  813,  of  Thurber,  Thurber  Chapter  No. 
299,  Royal  Arch  Masons  ; Worth  Commandery 
No.  19,  of  Fort  Worth;  Hella  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  belongs  to  the  Presby- 
terian church. 

R.  A.  Hunter.  In  the  Fort  Worth  munic- 
ipal campaign  that  ended  so  satisfactorily  to 
those  interested  in  clean,  efficient  and  orderly 
administration  of  affairs,  one  of  the  successful 
candidates  was  R.  A.  Hunter,  present  commis- 
sioner of  lights.  Mr.  Hunter  is  in  every  way 
highly  qualified  for  his  duties  in  this  important 
city  department,  since  through  practical  expe- 
rience and  theoretical  training  he  has  been 
identified  with  electrical  engineering  and  prac- 
tice nearly  all  his  mature  lifetime. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  born  in  McLennan  County, 
Texas,  February  24,  1884,  son  of  J.  L.  and 
Martha  Matilda  (Dupuy)  Hunter.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Tennessee  and  his  mother  of 
Arkansas.  J.  L.  Hunter,  now  living  retired 
at  the  age  of  eighty  at  Polytechnic,  the  Fort 
Worth  college  suburb,  was  in  early  life  a sad- 
dle and  harness  maker.  He  left  his  work  at 


the  bench  to  join  the  Confederate  army  early 
in  the  war  between  the  states,  but  subsequently 
was  assigned  to  special  duty,  since  his  skill 
as  a saddle  and  harness  maker  was  more  im- 
portant to  the  Government  than  what  he  could 
do  as  a soldier.  After  the  war  he  moved  to 
Texas,  and  for  many  years  conducted  a grow- 
ing business  as  a stock  farmer  near  Waco. 
In  1899  he  went  to  Taylor  County  and  con- 
tinued stock  farming  there  until  1914,  when 
he  retired  and  has  since  lived  at  Polytechnic, 
Fort  Worth.  He  was  very  successful  in  his 
affairs,  is  a staunch  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
for  forty  years  has  been  a leading  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  and  has  filled  every  lay 
office  in  the  denomination.  Of  his  nine  chil- 
dren seven  are  still  living,  R.  A.  Hunter  being 
the  seventh  in  age. 

R.  A.  Hunter  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  McLennan  County,  and  he  supple- 
mented practical  experience  by  courses  of  in- 
struction in  electrical  engineering  in  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  School  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
electrical  business  at  Fort  Worth  in  1902  with 
the  old  Southern  Electric  Company.  In  1916 
he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  in- 
spector of  electrical  work  under  the  city  gov- 
ernment, but  after  three  years  resigned,  on 
April  1,  1919,  to  accept  a position  with  the 
Government  during  the  construction  of  the 
helium  plant  north  of  Fort  Worth.  He  re- 
mained on  duty  there  until  the  building  was 
nearly  completed,  and  then  became  city  sales 
manager  for  the  H.  L.  Carson  Company.  His 
election  as  commissioner  of  lights  took  place  in 
April,  1921. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a devoted  member  of  Hemp- 
hill Heights  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
president  of  the  Wesley  Adult  Bible  Class. 
He  was  formerly  affiliated  with  the  Macca- 
bees, and  for  several  years  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  being  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  degree  team  until  a change  of  affairs 
came  about  in  tha^  order  in  1918,  when  he 
dropped  his  membership.  He  is  affiliated  with 
South  Side  Lodge  No.  1114  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  has  been  in  continuous  good  stand- 
ing for  nearly  eighteen  years  as  a member 
of  the  Electrical  Workers  Local  No.  116,  I.  B. 
of  E.  W.,  and  has  filled  every  position  in  that 
body.  His  interest  in  good  and  practical  gov- 
ernment measures  his  interest  in  politics,  and 
he  has  been  a man  of  influence  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Democratic  party  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  He  is  a progressive  in  every  sense. 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  his  active  support  to  the  pro- 
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hibition  movement,  voting  the  White  ticket 
six  times,  and  he  stands  ready  to  support  that 
cause  and  principle  again  should  occasion  de- 
mand. 

On  December  24,  1901,  Mr.  Hunter  married 
Miss  Ella  Randall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Randall,  of  Fort  Worth.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  children,  all  living.  Homer, 
born  September  12,  1904,  and  a graduate  of 
the  Senior  High  School  in  June,  1921  ; Leland, 
born  January  24,  1907,  in  Taylor  County,  now 
a student  in  the  Junior  High  School;  Mattie 
Louise,  born  May  21,  1910,  attending  the 
Fifth  Ward  School ; and  Carrie  Marie,  born 
November  8,  1917. 

Douglas  H.  Dorset,  M.  D.  A prominent 
Texas  physician,  Dr.  Douglas  H.  Dorset’s 
experience  has  been  largely  an  institutional 
practice  and  for  a number  of  years  he  was 
senior  surgeon  and  physician  for  the  Texas 
Pacific  Coal  & Oil  Company  and  associated 
companies  at  Thurber.  Since  1916  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a private  practice. 

He  was  born  at  Bonham,  Texas,  in  1878,  a 
son  of  Dr.  J.  S.  and  Martha  Bird  (Moore) 
Dorset.  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorset,  who  died  in  1913, 
was  a native  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  During 
the  war  between  the  states  he  was  a first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Second  Virginia  Cavalry,  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  Lee.  He 
graduated  from  the  Long  Island  Hospital 
Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  in  1869 
came  to  Texas  and  located  at  Bonham.  He 
was  one  of  the  highly  respected  and  able  mem- 
bers of  his  profession  in  the  state  for  many 
years.  His  service  of  four  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Austin 
was  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Sull  Ross. 

Douglas  H.  Dorset  graduated  from  the  high 
school  of  Bonham,  and  for  a time  attended 
medical  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Galveston.  In  1899 
he  graduated  from  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  now  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, at  New  Orleans.  For  several  years  he 
was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Texas  & Pacific 
General  Hospital  at  Marshall,  Texas,  and  in 
1902  moved  to  Thurber. 

Here  he  had  the  medical  care  and  health 
supervision  of  the  thousands  of  employes  of 
the  Texas  Pacific  Mercantile  & Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Texas  Pacific  Oil  & Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Thurber  Brick  Company  and  the 
Thurber  Earthen  Products  Company,  being 
senior  surgeon  and  physician  for  this  great 
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group  of  industrial  corporations  whose  pay- 
rolls practically  sustain  the  entire  population 
of  that  section  of  Eastland  and  Erath  counties. 
Dr.  Dorset  was  assisted  by  three  other 
physicians  in  his  work.  He  has  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  his  specialty  of 
mining  surgery.  Doctor  Dorset  is  a member  of 
the  County,  State  and  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciations, is  a Mason  and  an  Elk  and  belongs 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Joiner,  of  Alabama,  in  1913. 

Hesten  Lee  McCune  is  one  of  the  able 
authorities  on  land  title  and  corporation  law 
in  Western  Texas,  is  a member  of  a well- 
known  firm  of  El  Paso,  but  for  several  years 
has  given  his  special  attention  to  the  branch 
office  of  the  firm  at  Eastland  and  has  handled 
a large  amount  of  business  in  connection  with 
the  oil  activities  of  that  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  McCune  was  born  near  Lisbon,  Linn 
County,  Iowa,  in  1887,  a son  of  Harvey  Sutliff 
and  Lillian  (Harvey)  McCune.  His  parents 
were  born  in  Iowa,  and  his  father  is  still  living 
in  that  state.  Flis  grandfather,  who  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  was  the  late  Charles  McCune, 
who  came  from  Ohio  to  Johnson  County,  Iowa. 
He  became  one  of  the  noted  stock  farmers  and 
cattle  breeders  of  Iowa,  and  at  one  time  owned 
one  of  the  finest  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a pjoneer  western 
breeder  of  the  Shorthorns.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs,  was  a leading  republican 
and  served  in  the  Iowa  Legislature.  Lillian 
Harvey  McCune  was  born  in  Iowa  and  is  of 
French  origin  on  her  maternal  side.  Her 
mother  was  born  near  New  Orleans,  a member 
of  the  aristocratic  Rosseau  family  of  that  city, 
her  father  having  been  born  in  France. 

Hesten  Lee  McCune  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  Iowa,  graduated 
from  the  Springfield  High  School  in  1904  and 
from  the  Interstate  School  of  Cedar  Rapids  in 
1906.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1908,  locating  at 
Dalhart.  Examined  for  the  bar  at  Amarillo, 
he  passed  in  the  general  subjects  with  a general 
average  of  ninety-five  per  cent.  Mr.  McCune 
while  practicing  law  at  Dalhart  conducted  an 
abstract  business  for  five  or  six  years.  He 
then  removed  to  El  Paso  and  became  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Denton,  McCune  & Berk- 
shire. In  1918  he  established  a branch  office 
of  the  firm  at  Eastland.  While  concerned  with 
the  general  practice  of  law  with  his  firm  in 
various  state  and  federal  courts,  Mr.  McCune 
is  the  specialist  in  the  firm  in  the  law  of  land 
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titles  and  corporations,  and  a large  share  of 
his  individual  work  is  in  that  special  field. 

Since  coming  to  Texas  Mr.  McCune  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  civic  and  public  enter- 
prises, and  is  one  of  the  very  enthusiastic 
boosters  of  West  Texas  and  its  wonderful 
resources.  He  has  been  a lifelong  republican 
and  is  interested  in  local  and  state  politics  and 
is  an  active  worker  in  the  republican  ranks. 
In  a normally  democratic  county  he  was  elected 
by  the  Eastland  County  Bar  Association  to 
serve  as  district  judge  in  the  absence  of  Judge 
Davenport.  He  was  one  of  the  first  republicans 
in  the  history  of  the  county  to  hold  such  an 
office.  Mr.  McCune  married  Miss  Fielda  Den- 
ison, also  a native  of  Iowa.  Their  three 
children  are  Harvey  Denison,  Flesten  Lee,  Jr., 
and  Helen  Arzalea. 

George  W.  Crutcher.  With  a long  and 
active  life  to  his  credit,  George  W.  Crutcher 
has  been  able  to  impress  his  influence  and  work 
upon  several  communities  of  North  and  West 
Texas.  His  home  is  now  at  Eastland,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  infant  com- 
munity nearly  fifty  years  ago.  For  many  years 
he  was  also  a prominent  resident  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Crutcher  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1849,  and  his  parents,  Granville 
and  Rebecca  (Dawson)  Crutcher,  were  also 
native  Kentuckians.  The  parents  finally  left 
their  home  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  fol- 
lowed their  son  George  to  Texas,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Dallas,  where 
Granville  Crutcher  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four. 

George  W.  Crutcher  was  educated  in  the 
country  schools  of  Kentucky  and  for  four 
years  was  a student  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky at  Lexington.  He  came  to  Texas  in 
1875.  One  of  the  new  towns  in  the  central 
western  portion  of  the  state  laid  out  and 
founded  in  that  year  was  Eastland,  in  Eastland 
County,  and  George  W.  Crutcher  allied  himself 
with  the  community  as  one  of  its  talented  citi- 
zens. He  has  the  historic  distinction  of  having 
taught  the  first  school  in  Eastland.  It  was  a 
subscription  school,  and  he  taught  it  during  the 
year  1876.  Following  that  experience  he  was 
in  the  mercantile  business  in  partnership  with 
H.  K.  Martin  until  1879.  After  four  years 
with  the  firm  he  made  another  westward 
change,  going  one  county  further  west,  to  Belle 
Plain,  in  Callahan  County.  He  was  likewise 
identified  with  pioneer  settlement  in  that  local- 
ity, and  taught  a subscription  school  there  and 
in  1880  took  the  Federal  census  of  the  county. 


The  first  railroad  was  not  built  in  Callahan 
County  until  1880. 

For  about  thirty-five  years,  from  1881,  Mr. 
Crutcher  was  a resident  of  Dallas,  and  reared 
his  family  there.  His  home  was  in  what  was 
formerly  known  as  East  Dallas,  which  was 
consolidated  with  the  city  proper  in  1890.  Mr. 
Crutcher  had  the  honor  of  being  the  mayor  of 
East  Dallas  from  1886  to  1890,  and  Crutcher 
Street  in  Dallas  is  named  for  him. 

In  1912  Mr.  Crutcher  removed  to  El  Paso, 
and  was  in  business  on  the  western  border  of 
the  state  for  five  years.  In  the  early  part  of 
1918  he  returned  to  his  pioneer  home  in  East- 
land,  which  town  had  grown  into  a fine  modern 
city  and  was  enjoying  the  great  prosperity 
resulting  from  the  oil  discoveries  which  began 
in  1917.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  the  gen- 
eral fire  insurance  business  in  association  with 
his  son  Tom  W. 

By  marriage  Mr.  Crutcher  is  allied  with  one 
of  the  old  Texas  families.  He  married  Miss 
Leonora  Lawrence.  Her  father,  the  late  Judge 
Adam  Lawrence,  was  born  at  Galveston,  and 
the  tradition  is  that  he  was  the  first  white  child 
born  on  Galveston  Island.  He  became'a  promi- 
nent lawyer  and  for  many  years  practiced  his 
profession  at  Eastland  and  served  at  one  time 
as  county  judge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crutcher 
became  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters : Harry,  Thomas  W.  and  Richard 
Lawrence  Crutcher;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Roberts,  of  El 
Paso;  Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  of  Ranger,  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Barton,  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Harry  Crutcher  is  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Dallas,  head  of  a large  general 
insurance  business  of  that  city.  The  other  two 
sons,  Thomas  W.  and  Richard  L.,  are  both 
associated  with  insurance  business  at  Eastland. 
Harry  and  Tom  Crutcher  are  prominent 
Masons  and  Shriners  and  Tom  is  exalted  ruler 
of  the  Elks  at  Eastland. 

Joe  W.  Sanger.  The  present  department 
store  of  any  large  city  is  a far  cry  from  the 
general  store  of  the  pioneer  merchant,  and  yet 
in  one  respect  the  two  are  alike,  in  them  are 
to  be  found  commodities  of  all  kinds  for  every 
need.  While,  however,  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  stores  could  have  but  a few  articles 
of  a kind,  the  modern  department  store  han- 
dles stocks  which  are  bought  in  car-load  lots. 
These  great  marts  of  industry  have  been  de- 
veloped to  a state  of  perfection  almost  un- 
known in  other  countries,  for  the  department 
store  is  an  American  institution,  and  those 
engaged  in  operating  them  are  on  the  alert  to 
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afford  their  customers  every  advantage  of 
quality,  price  and  service.  One  of  the  best- 
known  concerns  of  this  kind  is  the  store  oper- 
ated under  the  name  of  Sanger  Brothers  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  so  reliable  is  it,  and  so  de- 
pendable are  its  goods,  that  a trade  is  attracted 
to  it  from  a wide  territory.  The  manager  of 
this  . great  concern  is  Joe  W.  Sanger,  one  of 
the  experienced  merchants  of  Texas,  who  has 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  beginning. 

Joe  W.  Sanger  was  born  at  Waco,  Texas, 
January  26,  1884,  a son  of  Lehman  and  Isa- 
bell  Sanger.  Growing  up  at  Waco,  he  there 
secured  a high-school  education,  which  was 
later  supplemented  by  a course  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Textile  School,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated as  a textile  engineer.  Returning  to 
Texas,  he  at  once  entered  upon  a mercantile 
career  as  an  associate  of  his  father  and  brother 
at  Waco.  In  1918  he  came  to  Fort  Worth 
as  general  manager  of  the  Sanger  mercantile 
interests  in  that  city.  This  business  was  in- 
corporated in  1919  under  the  present  name  of 
Sanger  Brothers.  This  store  gives  employ- 
ment to  275  persons,  and  a fine  and  varied 
stock  of  goods  is  handled  at  all  times.  The 
store  has  a frontage  on  both  Main  and  Hous- 
ton streets,  and  there  is  ample  space  for  dis- 
play purposes. 

In  1913  Mr.  Sanger  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Elsa  Liebman,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Elsa  and  J.  L.  Mr.  Sanger 
belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club,  and  to  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, in  which  he  has  risen  to  be  a thirty- 
second  degree  and  Shriner  Mason.  His 
shrewd  business  sense  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts have  resulted  in  very  gratifying  results, 
and  his  honesty  and  sound  judgment  have  won 
him  appreciation  from  successful  and  inspir- 
ing men. 

Lester  Sumrall.  Few  men  reach  positions 
of  financial  independence  and  prominence 
without  some  reverses,  but  all  do  not  overcome 
obstacles  quite  as  successfully  and  cheerfully 
as  has  Lester  Sumrall,  one  of  the  leading  con- 
tractors and  builders  of  Eastland,  who,  after 
seeing  the  labor  of  years  swept  away  by  disas- 
ter, not  once  but  thrice,  has  risen  from  the 
ruins  of  his  former  fortunes  to  an  enviable 
position  among  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Sum- 
rail  says  that  the  foundation  stones  of  a suc- 
cessful career  are  a religion  which  includes 
faith  in  God  and  honorable  dealing  with  one’s 
fellow  man.  He  modestly  attributes  to  these 
his  own  prosperity,  but  others  claim  that  to 


these  important  factors  he  has  added  a first- 
class  mental  equipment,  initiative,  industry  and 
pluck,  all  of  which  qualities  have  played  their 
part  in  all  of  his  movements. 

Lester  Sumrall  was  born  at  Reed’s  Lake, 
Bell  County,  Texas,  in  1882,  a son  of  Capt. 
N.  R.  and  Eliza  (Thomas)  Sumrall,  both  of 
whom  are  now  deceased.  Captain  Sumrall  was 
a native  of  Mississippi,  and  when  war  broke 
out  between  the  North  and  the  South  he  natur- 
ally was  one  of  the  enthusiastic  volunteers  for 
the  Confederate  army  from  that  state.  For 
four  years  he  was  captain  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Mississippi  Infantry,  known  as  the  “Enterprise 
Tigers,”  and  for  some  time  was  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  “Stonewall”  Jackson.  Fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  war,  like  so  many  of 
the  ex-Confederate  officers,  Captain  Sumrall 
came  to  Texas,  and  found  congenial  surround- 
ings and  occupation  in  Bell  County. 

Growing  to  young  manhood  at  Holland, 
Texas,  Lester  Sumrall  acquired  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  educational  training  in  the  local 
schools,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  where  he  spent  three  years, 
specializing  in  engineering.  After  leaving  the 
university  he  entered  the  business  field  as  a 
builder  at  Rogers,  Texas,  and  invested  his 
profits  in  a farm,  on  which  he  lost  money. 
Leaving  Rogers  he  went  to  Wellington,  in 
Northwest  Texas,  where  he  went  into  the  con- 
struction business,  and  here,  also,  he  made 
money,  but  once  more  lost  it  in  injudicious 
investments.  Still  determined  to  succeed,  he 
located  at  Corpus  Christi  and  made  a large 
amount  of  money  in  construction  work  which 
he  invested  in  a large  ranch  which  was  stocked 
with  fine  cattle.  The  region  was  visited  by  a 
three  years’  drought,  and  his  investment 
yielded  him  nothing  but  a loss.  Some  idea  of 
his  transactions  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  when  he  located  at  Corpus  Christi  he  had 
but  $2,000,  which  he  increased  to  $120,000.  Of 
this  amount  he  had  just  $2.35  when  he  totaled 
up  his  profits  and  losses  on  his  ranch. 

Leaving  Texas,  he  then  went  to  Oklahoma 
and  was  at  Ardmore  when  this  country  entered 
the  World  war.  The  necessity  for  extensive 
training  camps  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Selective 
Draft  gave  him  his  opportunity,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  contracts  for  sewer- 
age work  in  the  army  camps,  principally  at 
Camp  Taylor,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
another  one  in  Florida.  With  the  money  thus 
obtained  he  was  able  to  pay  off  all  his  obliga- 
tions, and  he  came  to  Eastland  in  December, 
1918,  without  capital,  but  with  the  reputation 
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for  honorable  dealing,  to  which  he  has  lived 
up  in  so  exemplary  a manner  and  the  firm 
determination  that  here  he  would  permanently 
locate  and  become  successful.  He  was  able 
to  secure  reliable  and  substantial  backing  from 
one  or  two  wealthy  men  of  Eastland  who  had 
faith  in  his  ability,  and  beginning  with  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  he  entered  upon  a course  of  building 
and  construction  in  this  city  that  has  put  him 
again,  and  permanently  this  time,  in  the  best 
of  financial  circumstances.  His  operations  in 
Eastland  and  its  vicinity  aggregate  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Among  other  impor- 
tant structures  he  has  built  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  Root,  Hupp  & Frost  Building,  the 
Roe  Building,  the  residences  of  Elmer  Hupp, 
Judge  N.  N.  Rosenquest,  and  a number  of  the 
other  business  blocks  and  private  houses  of 
the  city  which  have  been  erected  in  the  past 
two  years,  including  the  Postoffice  block. 

Mr.  Sumrall  was  married  to  Miss  Murphy 
Gideon  in  the  year  1900.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Greater  Eastland,  Mr.  Sumrall  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  is  one  of  its  directors.  He  is 
a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason. 
After  coming  to  Eastland  Mr.  Sumrall  was 
converted  and  is  a member  and  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  work  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  the  city,  and  carries  his  religion  into 
his  everyday  life,  proving  conclusively  that  a 
man  can  be  a sincere  Christian  and  at  the 
same  time  achieve  a well-merited  prosperity. 
His  flaming  sincerity,  his  whole-hearted  earn- 
estness and  his  enthusiasm  make  him  a power- 
ful factor  for  good  not  only  in  the  church  but 
as  an  effective  worker  in  behalf  of  the  raising 
of  moral  standards  and  the  awakening  of  the 
public  to  the  necessity  for  clean  living. 

Levander  P.  Douglas.  Electra  was  a pio- 
neer center  of  oil  production  in  North  Texas, 
and  some  of  the  very  early  wells  were  brought 
in  on  the  farm  of  Levander  P.  Douglas,  adjoin- 
ing Electra  on  the  east.  Mr.  Douglas  has  been 
receiving  royalties  from  oil  wells  for  the  past 
ten  years.  One  thing  that  distinguishes  him 
from  many  other  land  holders  who  have 
acquired  wealth  through  petroleum  is  that  the 
presence  of  drilling  operations  and  flowing  oil 
wells  has  not  diverted  him  from  his  main  and 
central  business  and  occupation,  that  of  a 
farmer  and  stockman.  It  is  true  that  a great 
deal  of  land  has  been  practically  withdrawn 
from  agricultural  production  because  of  oil 
operations,  but  Mr.  Douglas  has  found  means 


and  methods  of  continuing  his  work  and  not 
allowing  oil  men  and  their  operations  to  inter- 
fere. 

His  farm  being  located  in  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  regions  of  Texas,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  entire  state  that  none  of  this 
area  should  be  withdrawn  from  agricultural 
production.  Mr.  Douglas  has  twelve  hundred 
acres  in  his  farm,  and  without  the  value  added 
by  oil  it  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  finest 
farms  in  Northern  Texas.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
the  faith  and  optimism  of  a real  farmer,  and 
in  spite  of  discouragingly  low  prices  he  put  in 
about  four  hundred  acres  of  his  land  to  small 
grains  during  the  season  of  1921,  handling 
his  crops  with  the  aid  of  his  sons.  He  is  a 
modern  twentieth  century  farmer,  making  use 
of  the  tractor,  and  has  a large  investment  in 
other  modern  farm  machinery.  Stock  growers 
in  general  know  the  Douglas  farm  because  of 
its  herds  of  pure  bred  Whiteface  and  Durham 
cattle.  The  herd  is  headed  by  a registered  bull, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  is  one  of  the  leading  breeders 
in  his  section. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Tennessee,  near  McMinnville,  November  27, 
1864,  a son  of  Matthew  and  Amanda  (Eng- 
land) Douglas.  His  father  was  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  the  Douglas  family  has  been  in 
America  since  Colonial  times.  Matthew 
Douglas  spent  all  his  life  in  Tennessee,  was 
a farmer,  and  his  wife,  Amanda  England,  was 
the  daughter  of  Richard  England,  of  a pioneer 
family  of  middle  Tennessee.  Levander  P. 
Douglas  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents.  His 
mother  later  became  the  wife  of  John  M.  Rust, 
and  she  died  January  21,  1916,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one. 

Levander  Douglas  acquired  a public  school 
education,  also  attended  a normal  college  in 
Tennessee,  and  his  early  experiences  in  that 
state  well  fitted  him  for  the  life  of  an  agricul- 
turist. In  1890  he  and  his  mother  came  to 
Texas  and  located  in  the  present  Electra  dis- 
trict of  Wichita  County.  His  mother  lived 
with  him  for  several  years,  until  returning  to 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Douglas  has  therefore  been  a 
member  of  the  Electra  community  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  was  a well-to-do  and  highly 
respected  farmer  and  citizen  long  before  the 
first  important  development  of  oil  in  Electra. 
The  first  drilling  was  done  on  his  land  in  1912, 
and  there  have  been  producing  wells  on  the 
farm  ever  since. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  his  home  close  to  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  Electra.  He  has 
therefore  shared  both  in  the  activities  of  the 
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town  and  in  his  country  community.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Company,  has  served  as  a member  of 
the  Electra  School  Board,  is  a charter  member 
of  Electra  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and 
is  a democrat  in  politics. 

On  October  17,  1895,  Mr.  Douglas  married 
Miss  Minnie  Lee  Meadows,  also  a native  of 
Warren  County,  Tennessee,  daughter  of 
William  Morris  and  Sarah  Jane  (Moffett) 
Meadows.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  born  February 
14,  1867,  and  was  liberally  educated,  attend- 
ing Irving  and  Burris  colleges  in  Tennessee. 
She  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
for  a time  she  taught  school  in  Milan  County, 
Texas.  Besides  discharging  her  responsibili- 
ties as  mother  of  an  interesting  family  Mrs. 
Douglas  has  continued  her  studious  interests 
and  is  a well  known  and  accepted  authority  on 
local  history  in  this  section  of  Texas.  Vari- 
ous articles  written  by  her  are  conspicuous  for 
their  accuracy  and  attention  to  essential  de- 
tails. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  are  members 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Their  six  children 
are  named  Gordon  Meadows,  Wendel  Lee, 
Juanita,  Lorena,  Virginia  Amanda  and  Arden 
Ray. 

Clarence  E.  McDannald,  the  present 
mayor  of  Electra,  has  been  a merchant  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  town  and  has  placed 
his  enterprise  and  resources  squarely  behind 
every  successive  stage  of  advancement  and 
prosperity,  working  and  co-operating  with 
other  public-spirited  citizens  and  enjoying  to 
no  small  degree  the  credit  for  the  results 
which  make  Electra  today  one  of  the  greatest 
small  cities  of  the  southwest. 

Mr.  McDannald  was  born  at  Martinsburg, 
Missouri,  in  1881,  son  of  J.  T.  and  Jessie 
(Cockrell)  McDannald.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  community,  living  there 
to  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  sought  a new 
outlook  and  a new  field  for  his  life  in  the 
southwest. 

On  coming  to  Texas  in  1901  Mr.  McDan- 
nald located  at  Wichita  Falls  and  had  some  ex- 
perience and  training  in  one  of  the  mercan- 
tile enterprises  of  that  city.  Then,  in  1907,  he 
moved  to  Kell,  Oklahoma,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business.  He  moved  to  Electra 
in  1910  and  entered  the  hardware  firm  which 
his  brother  established.  He  has  remained  in 
that  line  of  enterprise  continuously  and  has 
developed  and  owns  a business  of  far-reaching 
proportions.  As  a local  business  man  he  made 


it  a point  to  broaden  and  expand  his  commer- 
cial service  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals 
and  the  capital  that  came  to  Electra  with  the 
beginning  of  the  great  oil  boom  in  1911.  His 
business  then  and  since  has  done  a large  part 
in  equipping  the  oil  industry  with  its  necessary 
tools  and  appliances. 

Mr.  McDannald  early  in  1919  was  ap- 
pointed mayor  of  Electra.  He  was  regularly 
elected  to  that  office  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  and  has  shown  conspicuous  ability  and 
good  business  judgment  in  handling  the 
affairs  of  the  municipality.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
organizations.  Mr.  McDannald  married  Miss 
Bessie  Hooks,  a native  of  Texas.  Their  two 
children  are  Virginia  and  James  Thomas. 

Ray  Nixon,  president  of  the  Schermerhorn 
Company,  owners  of  the  “Fair”  store  of  Fort 
Worth,  is  one  of  the  solid  and  reliable  business 
men  and  enterprising  merchants  of  this  part 
of  Texas,  whose  remarkable  achievements  in 
the  mercantile  field  entitle  him  to  a foremost 
place  among  the  men  of  his  generation  who 
have  become  worthwhile  citizens.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  born  in  Bell  County,  Texas,  September 
11,  1876,  a son  of  Frank  and  Sarah  Nixon. 
He  was  reared  and  educated  at  bort  Worth, 
and  then  went  on  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  until  1899  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
tural activities. 

The  life  of  a farmer,  however,  did  not  con- 
tent him,  and  in  1899  he  returned  to  Fort 
Worth  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Scher- 
merhorn Company  as  a clerk.  So  able  did  he 
prove  to  be  that  he  was  advanced  until  he 
became  manager.  In  1910  the  business  was 
re-organized  as  the  Schermerhorn  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  Nixon  was  made  vice  president, 
and  in  1920  he  bought  out  his  partner  and 
organized  the  Schermerhorn  Company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $350,000,  with  himself  as  pres- 
ident. He  has  made  the  business  a profit- 
sharing  concern  with  his  employes,  and  since 
doing  so  the  volume  of  business  has  increased 
fifty  percent.  Having  proved  his  contention 
that  the  modern  merchant  should  make  those 
working  for  him  sharers  in  the  business  if  he 
wishes  to  succeed,  Mr.  Nixon  is  very  enthu- 
siastic with  reference  to  co-operative  employ- 
ment, and  his  experiments  are  being  watched 
with  interest  by  his  competitors.  Mr.  Nixon 
is  one  of  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the 
Continental  Bank  & Trust  Company,  and  he 
has  other  interests,  for  he  is  a man  who  be- 
lieves in  encouraging  local  enterprises. 
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In  1911  Mr.  Nixon  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Catherine  Pease,  the  daughter  of  W.  C. 
Pease,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  have  one  daughter,  Nancy.  Mr.  Nixon 
belongs  to  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Men  like  Mr.  Nixon  are  setting  a pace  in 
labor  circles.  He  believes  that  his  plan  will, 
if  conscientiously  carried  out  by  both  sides, 
go  far  toward  solving  the  problems  which  con- 
front all  extensive  employers  of  labor.  By 
giving  his  people  a share  in  the  profits  he 
awakens  their  interest  and  makes  it  worth  their 
while  to  exert  themselves  as  nothing  else 
would.  Having  worked  at  a small  wage  him- 
self, he  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  man 
who  is  employed,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
employer  of  many,  he  knows  how  things  stand 
from  the  other  viewpoint,  and  thus  feels  that 
he  is  able  to  judge  impartially.  As  before 
stated,  his  enterprise  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, and  if  it  continues  to  be  successful  no 
doubt  his  example  will  be  followed  by  others, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  “suc- 
cess breeds  imitators.” 

William  J.  Ochiltree  is  treasurer  of  the 
Thurber  Earthen  Products  Company,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  an  affiliated  group  of 
corporations  that  make  Thurber  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  West  Texas  for  its 
products. 

This  company  has  at  Tiffin,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  Company, 
in  Eastland  County,  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  southwest, 
utilizing  the  inexhaustible  resources  found  in 
that  locality  of  limestone.  This  limestone  by 
analysis  and  practical  tests  has  met  the  most 
exacting  conditions  for  use  in  concrete  work, 
in  the  construction  of  roads  and  street  paving, 
also  general  building  work.  The  plant,  with 
its  modem  machinery  and  equipment,  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  1,200  tons  per  shift,  and  in 
rush  seasons  the  plant  can  be  worked  two 
shifts  per  day.  The  crushing  and  screening 
facilities  permit  of  the  production  of  lime- 
stone in  every  form  in  which  it  is  commer- 
cially demanded,  whether  in  prepared  sizes  or 
as  sand  and  the  crushed  and  powdered  forms 
required  when  limestone  is  used  for  fertilizer. 
“Liming  the  soil”  is  a feature  of  modern  agri- 
cultural practice  that  is  reaching  increased  ap- 
preciation and  application,  and  the  use  of 
limestone  for  agricultural  purposes  in  regions 


accessible  to  Thurber  is  bringing  increasing 
revenues  to  the  company  every  year. 

Mr.  Ochiltree  is  a native  of  Yonkers,  New 
York,  was  reared  and  educated  at  Brooklyn, 
and  prior  to  coming  to  Texas  his  business 
career  was  in  the  financial  district  of  New 
York.  His  first  employment  as  a boy  was  in 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  at  No.  10 
Broadway.  Later  he  was  with  the  financial 
firm  of  Blair  & Company,  continuing  with 
them  until  September,  1919,  when  he  came 
to  Thurber  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  Coal  & Oil  Company,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Mercantile 
Manufacturing  Company,  treasurer  of  the 
Thurber  Brick  Company  and  treasurer  of  the 
Thurber  Earthen  Products  Company.  Some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  latter  company 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  its  monthly 
payroll  is  about  $7,500. 

Ira  D.  Brown  is  one  of  Wichita  Falls’  lead- 
ing young  business  men  and  citizens,  and  has 
the  distinction,  rare  among  local  citizens,  of 
being  a native  son  of  the  city. 

He  was  born  at  Wichita  Falls  in  1887,  at  a 
date  when  Wichita  Falls  had  scarcely  any  dis- 
tinction among  the  small  towns  of  Northern 
Texas.  His  parents,  both  now  deceased,  were 
Joseph  A.  and  Fannie  (McCormick)  Brown. 
His  father  came  to  Wichita  Falls  at  a very 
early  date,  when  the  town  was  little  more 
than  a supply  point  for  cattlemen  and  ranch- 
ers. Later  for  a number  of  years  he  was  a 
city  official.  Fannie  McCormick  was  born  in 
Virginia  and  was  of  the  branch  of  Virginia 
McCormicks  which  produced  the  McCormick 
family  long  associated  with  the  invention  and 
manufacture  of  harvesting  machinery. 

Ira  D.  Brown  grew  up  at  Wichita  Falls, 
attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  and 
has  been  a worker  since  boyhood.  His  busi- 
ness experience  has  been  on  broad  lines,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  career  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  some  of  the  leading  interests  of 
Wichita  Falls.  At  one  time  he  worked  in  the 
broom  factory  when  T.  B.  Noble  was  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Subsequently  he  was 
in  the  railroad  service  with  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Denver  City  Railway.  In  1917  he  en- 
gaged in  the  confectionery  business  at  Wichita 
Falls,  but  subsequently  disposed  of  his  inter- 
ests in  that  line  and  for  a time  was  associ- 
ated with  the  railroad  and  other  industrial 
affairs  of  Frank  Kell,  the  prominent  capital- 
ist. In  May,  1920,  Mr.  Brown  re-entered  the 
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retail  confectionery  business,  and  has  been 
conducting  a fine  modern  establishment  at  822 
Scott  Street.  This  does  not  represent  all  his 
business  enthusiasm  and  civic  spirit,  since  he 
is  associated  with  all  the  progressive  young 
business  men  who  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  great  things  achieved  during  the 
past  dozen  years  at  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a member  and  has  the  honor 
of  being  secretary  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Rotary 
Club.  This  organization  has  concentrated 
much  of  the  finer  public  spirit  of  the  city.  Both 
collectively  and  through  the  individual  action 
of  its  members  and  resources  it  has  supported 
every  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
but  in.  particular  has  looked  qfter  the  welfare 
and  the  continuance  of  the  public  schools  as 
an  efficient  part  of  civic  institutions.  The 
people  of  Wichita  Falls  have  naturally  come 
to  look  to  the  Rotary  Club  for  leadership  and 
action. 

Mr.  Brown  is  also  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Open  Shop  Association 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  married  Miss 
Minnie  Gray,  of  Dallas,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Ira  D.  Brown,  Jr. 

John  Bernard  Owens,  whose  experience 
as  a practical  man  in  the  mid-continent  oil 
and  gas  field  covers  many  years,  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  gas  company  supply- 
ing natural  gas  to  the  city  of  Ranger  for  the 
past  two  years.  Considering  the  tremendous 
and  unprecedented  growth  of  the  city,  his 
post  was  one  of  great  responsibility  and  in- 
volved the  working  out  of.  many  complicated 
and  technical  details  in  trying  to  keep  the  facil- 
ities of  distribution  apace  with  the  demands. 

Mr.  Owens  was  born  in  Wilson  County, 
Kansas,  in  1888.  His  parents,  ' Hugh  and 
Sarah  (Crane)  Owens,  were  both  born  in  Ire- 
land and  are  now  living  in  Kansas  City.  His 
father  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  Wilson  County,  Kansas.  Sarah 
Crane  came  to  this  country  when  a child,  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Crane, 
settling  near  Aurora,  Illinois.  Michael  J. 
Crane  lived  to  the  age  of  a 104,  and  up  to 
about  a year  before  his  death  possessed  all 
his  mental  and  physical  faculties.  Both  the 
Crane  and  Owens  families  were  early  settlers 
in  Wilson  County,  Kansas,  not  far  from  Cha- 
nute,  which  is  across  the  line  in  Neosho 
County. 


John  Bernard  Owens  grew  up  on  the  Kan- 
sas farm  and  attended  country  schools  and 
the  Kansas  State  Normal  at  Emporia.  For 
several  years  he  was  actively  identified  with 
school  work,  teaching  in  Wilson  County,  and 
for  six  years  was  a teacher  at  Fort  Steele, 
Wyoming. 

On  leaving  school  work  to  enter  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  he  chose  the  method  of  appren- 
ticeship which  would  give  him  a knowledge  of 
every  practical  detail.  He  started  as  an  em- 
ploye of  one  of  the  pipe  line  companies  in 
Southeastern  Kansas.  Later  in  Oklahoma  he 
had  charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  Boynton 
Oil  & Gas  Company,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Muskogee.  His  own  home  was  at 
Boynton.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  distrib- 
uting plant  for  the  natural  gas  supply  of  the 
Boynton  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  a sub- 
sidiary of  the  first  named  corporation.  The 
parent  company  also  carried  on  drilling  en- 
terprises and  had  considerable  production. 

Mr.  Owens  came  to  Ranger  in  the  fall  of 
1918  to  take  charge  of  the  natural  gas  wells 
and  distributing  plant  of  the  Sammies  Oil 
Corporation,  which  then  supplied  natural  gas 
to  the  city  of  Ranger.  He  is  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  which 
has  recently  been  reorganized  as  the  Ranger 
Gas  Company,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at 
Ranger,  Texas.  Ex-Senator  A.  P.  Barrett, 
of  Fort  Worth,  is  president  of  this  company. 

In  this  business  is  found  again  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  rapid  growth  of  Ranger.  The  com- 
pany first  installed  a distributing  plant  which 
within  a month  or  so  proved  completely  in- 
adequate, owing  to  the  excessive  demands 
upon  its  facilities.  Then  was  built  a second 
plant,  this  anticipating  the  needs  of  a commu- 
nity of  twice  as  large  a population  as  Ranger 
is  at  present.  Besides  the  large  amount  of 
money  invested  and  the  necessity  of  perfect- 
ing a business  organization  there  were  also 
great  problems  involved  in  the  physical  im- 
provements alone,  requiring  the  putting  down 
of  a great  system  of  mains,  the  work  being 
carried  on  to  a large  extent  in  mud,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1920  the  company  had  forty  miles 
of  distributing  mains  and  with  service  con- 
nections to  practically  every  street  in  the  city. 
The  Ranger  Gas  Company,  Inc.,  now  has  some 
fifteen  miles  of  line  in  its  field  distributing 
system  at  South  Bend,  and  is  at  this  time,  in 
the  fall,  1921,  building  a six-inch  high-pressure 
gas  line  to  the  citv  of  Graham.  Texas,  .and  in- 
stalling a distributing  plant  in  that  city. 
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The  company  is  also  distributing  gas  in 
the  towns  of  Ivan  and  Eliasville  in  the  oil 
fields. 

Besides  handling  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
pany Mr.  Owens  has  taken  a public-spirited 
part  in  all  civic  matters  affecting  Ranger.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
on  the  finance  committee  of  that  body,  and  is 
a Catholic  and  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  While  at  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  he 
married  Miss  Hazel  Rider,  of  that  state.  Since 
moving  to  Ranger  Mr.  Owens  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  wife  by  death.  Their  three 
children  are  Mary  Evelyn,  Marguerite  and 
Sarah  Jane. 

John  Z.  Keel.  The  business  and  civic  com- 
munity of  Gainesville  recognize  in  John  Z. 
Keel  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  honored  fac- 
tors. He  came  to  Cooke  County,  Texas,  over 
forty  years  ago,  was  for  a time  one  of  the 
capable  educators  in  this  vicinity,  but  for  a 
third  of  a century  has  devoted  his  business 
energies  to  the  grain  and  elevator  business, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  experienced  men 
in  the  grain  trade  in  the  state.  He  is  also  a 
former  mayor  of  Gainesville,  and  the  city  has 
long  regarded  him  as  one  of  its  most  influ- 
ential men. 

Mr.  Keel  represents  an  old  Kentucky  fam- 
ily, and  was  born  in  a rural  district  near  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Warren  County,  Kentucky,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1853.  His  grandfather,  John  Keel, 
was  of  a pioneer  family  in  that  section  of 
Kentucky,  and  spent  his  active  life  as  a farmer 
in  Warren  County.  He  is  buried  near  Bowl- 
ing Green.  John  Keel’s  wife  was  a daughter 
of  William  Gossom,  who  came  out  of  Vir- 
ginia and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  War- 
ren County,  and  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  largest  planters  and  slave  holders  in  that, 
section  of  the  state. 

William  E.  Keel,  father  of  the  Gainesville 
business  man,  was  also  born  near  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky.  He  married  Miss  Sallie 
Taylor.  Her  father,  Rev.  Zachary  Taylor,  was 
of  an  Alabama  family  and  spent  his  life  as 
an  itinerant  Methodist  minister.  William  E. 
Keel  and  wife  had  eleven  children,  John  Z. 
being  the  oldest.  Three  of  them  died  in  in- 
fancy and  only  three  are  now  living,  the  other 
two  being  Thomas  B.,  of  Gainesville,  and  M. 
W.,  of  Valley  View,  Texas.  William  E.  Keel 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  his  widow 
survived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

John  Z.  Keel  acquired  his  early  education 
in  Kentucky.  When  he  was  fifteen  his  parents 


moved  to  Pike  County,  Missouri,  and  he  came 
to  manhood  near  Bowling  Green  in  that 
county.  He  finished  his  education  in  one  of  the 
most  superior  schools  of  its  class  in  the  west, 
the  Pritchet  Institute  at  Glasgow,  Missouri. 
He  taught  in  Missouri  and  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage came  to  Texas,  in  1877  and  for  ten  years 
was  actively  identified  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  town  and  city  of  Gainesville. 

On  leaving  his  school  work  he  entered  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grain  business,  in  which 
line  he  has  continued  now  for  thirty-three 
years.  He  was  first  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Patrick  & Keel,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Patrick  the  firm  became  Keel  & Son,  and  that 
is  the  title  of  the  business  today.  Mr.  Keel 
is  considered  an  authority  on  the  grain  busi- 
ness in  his  section  of  the  state,  and  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  other  grain  dealers  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Texas  Grain  Dealers  Association.  He  held 
that  post  of  honor  for  four  years.  Besides 
the  large  Keel  grain  elevator  on  the  Santa  Fe 
tracks  at  Gainesville  the  firm  has  several  ele- 
vators in  Oklahoma. 

While  a business  man,  Mr.  Keel  has  not 
failed  to  respond  when  his  business  experience 
and  judgment  were  required  in  community  af- 
fairs. He  was  several  times  elected  an  aider- 
man,  serving  several  terms  in  that  office,  and 
in  April,  1916,  was  chosen  mayor  of  Gaines- 
ville, serving  four  years  and  holding  that  office 
during  the  important  period  of  the  World  war. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  much  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  city,  including  the 
construction  at  a cost  of  $40,000  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  School  and  the  beginning  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  street  paving.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  four  miles  of  tarvia  pavement  had 
been  completed  and  several  additional  miles 
were  under  contract.  While  he  was  mayor  a 
splendid  fire  station  was  built,  at  a cost  of 
about  $20,000.  Mr.  Keel  was  the  successor  of 
Mayor  John  Puckett. 

His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  “Sage  of  Grammercy 
Park,”  and  he  has  never  failed  to  participate 
in  a presidential  campaign  as  a voter  since 
that  year.  He  has  attended  several  state  con- 
ventions, the  most  notable  having  been  that 
held  in  Galveston  when  the  question  of  im- 
perialism arising  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  an  important  issue. 
Mr.  Keel  is  a warm  personal  admirer  of  Sen- 
ator Bailey,  and  was  a speaker  in  several  cam- 
paigns of  this  notable  statesman  when  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  House  or  United  States 
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Senate.  Mr.  Keel  was  reared  in  the  faith  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has 
served  the  congregation  at  Gainesville  as  stew- 
ard and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

At  Paris,  Missouri,  October  2,  1877,  Mr. 
Keel  married  Miss  Mollie  E.  Patrick,  daughter 
of  Eli  and  Rachel  (Combs)  Patrick.  After 
nearly  forty  years  as  wife,  mother  and  home 
maker  Mrs.  Keel  passed  away  January  31, 
1916.  Her  children  were  Leslie,  Virgil,  Bon- 
ner and  Walter,  all  now  deceased  except  Vir- 
gil, a partner  in  the  grain  firm  of  Keel  & Son. 
Bonner  was  a lieutenant  in  the  army  when  he 
was  stricken  with  the  influenza  in  1918,  and 
Leslie  also  died  during  the  same  epidemic,  as 
did  his  wife,  both  being  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  The  daughter  of  Leslie,  Mary  Ellen, 
now  lives  in  the  home  of  her  Uncle  Virgil. 
For  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Keel  again  went 
back  to  Paris,  Missouri,  where  on  December 
30,  1917,  he  married  Miss  Mamie  Combs.  She 
is  a first  cousin  of  his  first  wife.  Both  were 
granddaughters  of  Fielding  Combs,  a brother 
of  General  Leslie  Combs,  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  Kentucky  lawyer  at  Lexington, 
where  the  Combs  family  lived  for  many  years. 

While  Mr.  Keel  is  rapidly  attaining  the 
psalmist  span  of  three  score  and  ten,  he  is 
still  very  active  in  the  grain  business,  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  county  and  state. 

Stanley  McGregor.  A conspicuous  in- 
stance among  the  successful  oil  operators  in 
Wichita  County  is  that  of  Stanley  McGregor, 
one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  business,  only 
twenty-four,  and  yet  has  to  his  credit  a series 
of  operations  that  have  brought  ample  for- 
tune both  to  himself  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  McGregor  was  born  at  Antonito,  Colo- 
rado, in  1897,  and  is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state, 
and  in  March,  1917,  before  he  was  twenty, 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  and  took  up  drilling 
and  oil  prospecting  in  the  Sunshine  field  of 
Wichita  County.  The  bringing  in  of  the 
Fowler  well  at  Burkburnett  in  July,  1918,  was 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  great  oil 
boom  in  Wichita  County.  Mr.  McGregor  im- 
mediately transferred  his  operations  to  the 
Burkburnett  field.  He  organized  the  Big 
Chief  Oil  Company,  financed  it,  and  after 
paying  an  enormous  price  for  a lease  on  two 
and  a half  acres  east  of  Burkburnett,  on  the 
Van  Cleave  tract,  drilled  and  brought  in  a 
well  with  an  initial  production  of  500  barrels 
per  day.  This  company,  capitalized  at  $65,000, 


paid  300  per  cent  dividends  to  Mr.  McGregor 
and  his  associates.  The  original  McGregor 
well  is  still  producing,  at  the  rate  of  about 
seventy-five  barrels  per  day. 

That  was  his  first  important  success,  but 
many  others  have  followed  in  the  past  two 
years.  He  continued  operations  in  that  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  while  he  has  experi- 
enced the  vicissitudes  of  the  oil  game,  result- 
ing in  the  bringing  in  of  a number  of  dry 
holes,  his  career  in  the  aggregate  has  been 
remarkably  successful  and  profitable  Toth  to 
himself  and  those  associated  with  him.  He 
has  never  had  any  trouble  in  financing  his 
oil  enterprises.  During  the  fall  of  1920  his 
operations  were  chiefly  in  the  George  tract  in 
the  Burkburnett  field  and  the  Lillis  Morgan 
tract. 

Mr.  McGregor  has  promoted  and  organized 
several  successful  stock  companies  in  Wichita 
County.  He  is  in  the  general  drilling  busi- 
ness, and  is  an  independent  driller  and  inde- 
pendent producer. 

Maj.  Edward  L.  Fulton  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Wichita  Falls  in  1912,  and  the 
only  important  interruption  to  his  work  as  a 
successful  attorney  came  during  nearly  the 
two  years  when  in  the  army  as  an  artillery 
officer. 

Major  Fulton  was  born  at  Ladonia,  Fan- 
nin County,  Texas,  in  1889,  a son  of  Dr.  S.  H. 
and  Lona  (Payne)  Fulton  of  Ladonia.  He 
represents  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  North- 
east Texas.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  M. 
Fulton,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1800, 
was  a son  of  a shipbuilder.  He  came  west 
to  Arkansas  about  1818,  and  the  town  of  Ful- 
ton was  named  in  his  honor  in  Arkansas,  and 
he  was  identified  with  some  of  the  pioneer 
trappers  and  explorers  down  to  the  Red  River 
country.  In  1823  he  came  to  Texas,  then  a 
Mexican  province,  and  later  joined  the  army 
under  Houston  fighting  for  Texas  indepen- 
dence. At  one  time  he  owned  an  estate  of 
over  30,000  acres,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  Lamar  County.  Dr.  S.  H.  Ful- 
ton was  born  at  Paris,  Texas,  in  1852,  and  as 
a young  man  following  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war  spent  several  years  as  a cowboy  driving 
stock  over  the  trails  leading  out  of  West 
Texas  to  the  north.  Subsequently  he  returned 
to  East  Texas,  lived  on  a farm,  studied  medi- 
cine, and  in  1892  located  at  Ladonia,  where  he 
built  up  a large  private  clientage  and  also 
became  extensively  interested  in  farming  in 
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that  locality.  Lona  Payne,  mother  of  Major 
Fulton,  was  also  of  a pioneer  Texas  family. 

Edward  L.  Fulton  graduated  from  the 
public  schools  of  Ladonia,  completed  his  work 
in  1908  in  Austin  College  at  Sherman,  and 
studied  law  in  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
received  his  LL.B.  degree  in  1911,  and  in 
February  of  the  following  year  began  practice 
at  Wichita  Falls.  He  served  as  assistant 
county  attorney,  and  made  rapid  advancement 
to  the  substantial  rewards  of  his  profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  he  shut  up  his  office 
and  entered  the  Officers  Training  Camp  at 
Leon  Springs,  Texas.  He  was  commissioned 
captain  and  assigned  to  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Forty-fifth  Artillery  in  the  Ninetieth 
Division.  He  remained  on  duty  at  Camp 
Travis,  San  Antonio,  until  February,  1918, 
and  then  entered  the  School  of  Fire  at  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  he  finished  his  inten- 
sive training  in  May,  1918.  From  that  date 
until  July,  1918,  he  was  at  Camp  Jackson, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Taylor  at  Louisville  as  an 
instructor  of  artillery.  He  was  promoted  in 
October,  1918,  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  re- 
mained with  the  army  until  his  honorable 
discharge  January  21,  1919.  • 

Major  Fulton  resumed  professional  work 
at  Wichita  Falls  in  February,  1919.  He  has 
a large  general  practice,  requiring  his  presence 
in  all  the  various  State  and  Federal  courts,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  talented  members  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  bar.  He  is  active  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Elks  and  the  Odd  Fellows.  Major  Fulton 
married  Miss  Una  Colquitt,  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Capt.  Austin  F.  Anderson  had  just 
qualified  for  his  profession  as  a lawyer  when 
the  war  with  Germany  began,  and  he  was 
in  training,  on  duty  in  home  camps  and 
abroad  for  more  than  two  years.  After  leav- 
ing the  army  he  began  practice  at  Eastland 
and  shared  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  law  firms  of  that  city. 

Captain  Anderson  was  born  at  Granger  in 
Williamson  County,  Texas,  in  1889,  a son  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  and  Ara  (Jennings)  Anderson.  His 
mother’s  family  was  established  in  Caldwell 
County,  Texas,  early  in  1851.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  William  Jennings,  of  that 
county.  Dr.  J.  C.  Anderson  was  born  in 
Arkansas  and  for  a number  of  years  practiced 
his  profession  at  Granger  and  from  there  re- 


moved to  Plainview,  where  he  is  one  of  the 
highly  regarded  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Austin  F.  Anderson  was  graduated  from 
the  Granger  High  School  in  1904  and  con- 
tinued the  work  of  the  Peacock  Military 
Academy  at  San  Antonio  in  1905,  acquiring 
while  there  some  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics that  proved  of  value  to  him  more  than 
ten  years  later  when  he  entered  the  army  for 
actual  war  service.  Captain  Anderson  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  University  at  Waxa- 
hachie  in  1911  and  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  He  began  practice  at  Plain- 
view  in  1914,  and  in  1917  removed  to  Ralls 
in  Crosby  County.  He  had  barely  made  a 
beginning  of  his  professional  endeavors  in  that 
section  when  the  war  with  Germany  began. 

Captain  Anderson  entered  the  First  Officers 
Training  School  at  Camp  Stanley  at  Leon 
Springs,  was  commissioned  a captain  and  his 
first  assignment  of  duty  was  at  Camp  Travis, 
San  Antonio,  with  the  343rd  Regiment  of  the 
90th  Division.  He  was  given  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  school  of  fire  at  Fort  Sill  for  three 
months,  completed  his  course  in  artillery,  and 
in  June,  1918,  went  overseas  with  a contingent 
of  the  90th  Division.  Mr.  Anderson  was  in 
France  from  the  closing  weeks  of  the  war 
until  late  in  the  spring  of  1919.  He  received 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the  service  at 
Camp  Bowie  July  7,  1919,  more  than  two 
years  from  the  time  he  entered  the  Officers 
Training  School. 

Captain  Anderson  located  at  Eastland  in 
August,  1919,  and  is  now  a member  of  the 
firm  Burkett,  Anderson  & Orr,  one  of  the 
leading  law  firms  of  central  west  Texas. 
The  firm  handles  a general  practice  and  many 
large  and  important  interests. 

Captain  Anderson  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  He  married  Miss  Kathryn 
Powell,  of  Terry  County.  Mrs.  Anderson  is 
related  to  the  Powell,  Scott  and  other  prom- 
inent families  of  Harrison  County  in  east 
Texas.  They  have  one  son,  Austin  F.  Ander- 
son, Jr. 

Robert  W.  Alford.  Among  the  active  bus- 
iness men  of  Fort  Worth,  Robert  W.  Alford 
is  one  of  the  few  who  were  born  in  Fort 
Worth  when  it  was  a frontier  country  town 
without  a railroad  within  a hundred  miles. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  old  and  prominent 
settlers  of  Fort  Worth  and  northern  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Alford  himself  grew  up  in  the  city 
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and  for  many  years  has  been  identified  with 
the  industry  of  ice  manufacture. 

Mr.  Alford,  who  is  president  of  the  Alford 
Ice  Company,  Incorporated,  was  born  Septem- 
ber 14,  1871,  a son  of  James  P.  and  Minerva 
(Maulding)  Alford.  His  father  was  born 
either  in  Tennessee  or  Georgia  and  his  mother 
was  a native  of  Tennessee.  James  P.  Alford 
settled  in  Fort  Worth  a few  years  after  the 
military  post  was  established  there.  He  was 
a surveyor  by  profession  and  ran  some  of  the 
pioneer  land  lines  in  northern  Texas,  and  was 
also  a dealer  in  lands.  While  at  Fort  Worth 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  he  journeyed  to  Austin  on  horseback  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  capital.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  He  was  a very  devoted  Chris- 
tian, active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  one  of  its  early  members  at  Fort  Worth. 
The  mother  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
Their  family  consisted  of  six  daughters  and 
four  sons,  nine  of  whom  reached  mature  years 
and  six  of  whom  are  living. 

Next  to  the  youngest,  Robert  W.  Alford 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Fort  Worth.  As 
a boy  he  worked  as  a messenger  in  the  West- 
ern Union  office,  also  as  an  employe  of  the 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway,  and 
concluded  his  education  with  a course  in  the 
Pruitt  Business  College,  the  first  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Fort  Worth,  established  by  F.  P. 
Pruitt.  Mr.  Alford  has  been  in  the  artificial 
ice  business  since  1900.  He  organized  a com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  ice,  and  in  1912 
this  company  built  the  Alford  Ice  Plant,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Fort  Worth  to  employ  elec- 
trical equipment.  The  business  is  one  that  em- 
ploys about  twenty-five  people,  and  it  supplies 
a large  part  of  the  ice  consumed  in  Fort 
Worth  and  neighboring  towns. 

Mr.  Alford  is  a member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks. 
He  married  in  1892  Mary  Castle,  of  Smith 
County,  Texas.  They  have  three  daughters, 
Cecilia,  Catherine  and  Roberta. 

Henry  Van  Geem.  The  town  of  Eastland 
was  laid  out  and  established  in  1875.  The 
following  year,  centennial  year,  a newcomer 
in  the  community  was  Henry  Van  Geem.  Mr. 
Van  Geem  has  lived  there  ever  since  and  is 
one  of  Eastland’s  oldest  and  most  honored 
citizens.  He  has  enacted  a sustaining  role 
in  citizenship  through  all  these  years,  and  for 
fourteen  years  has  been  connected  with  East- 
land’s postoffice  and  is  now  in  his  second  term 


as  postmaster.  The  patrons  of  the  city  postal 
system  have  bestowed  unstinted  praise  on  the 
efficiency  and  splendid  service  Mr.  Van  Geem 
has  developed  in  his  capacity  as  postmaster. 

He  was  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  in 
1853,  and  represents  one  of  the  old  Holland 
Dutch  families  of  that  state.  He  acquired  a 
common  school  education  and  as  a boy 
showed  a faculty  for  self-reliance,  evidenced 
when  he  left  home  early  in  1870,  a youth  of 
seventeen,  and  started  out  to  see  the  world 
on  his  own  account.  He  traveled  by  stages 
through  Michigan,  Indiana,  central  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  and  finally  reached  Harrison 
County  in  east  Texas.  He  lived  at  Marshall 
for  several  years  and  while  there  worked  at 
a mechanical  trade.  He  continued  his  work 
as  a general  mechanic  at  Eastland  for  a 
number  of  years. 

He  became  an  employe  of  the  local  post- 
office  in  1906,  and  for  several  years  was 
assistant  postmaster.  Soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  President  Wilson’s  administration  in 
1913  he  was  appointed  postmaster.  The 
growth  and  expansion  of  Eastland  beginning 
with  the  oil  discoveries  of  1917  increased  the 
postal  business  to  the  extent  that  Eastland 
was  made  a second  class  office  and  on  July  1, 
1921,  provision  was  made  for  it  being  raised 
to  a first  class  office.  In  October,  1920,  the 
postoffice  was  removed  to  a building  specially 
constructed  for  that  purpose  on  West  Main 
Street,  a substantial  brick  structure  40  by  90 
feet  and  containing  3,600  square  feet  of  space. 
Modern  equipment  and  facilities  were  installed 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  office  now  has  a 
force  of  ten  clerks,  two  city  carriers  and  two 
rural  carriers,  and  about  1,000  postoffice  boxes. 
The  postal  inspector  has  given  Eastland  the 
highest  rating  in  his  district  in  point  of  equip- 
ment, efficiency  of  clerks,  carriers  and  assist- 
ants, and  in  everything  pertaining  to  first- 
class  postal  service.  Mr.  Van  Geem  has 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  these  results,  and 
has  derived  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction 
from  his  unremitting  efforts  to  improve  the 
management  and  detailed  efficiency  of  his 
office. 

Mr.  Van  Geem  for  many  years  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  Masonry,  has  been  a 
member  of  Eastland  Lodge  No.  467  since 
1888,  is  a past  master  of  the  lodge,  is  a Royal 
Arch  and  Council  Mason,  and  is  a past  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master  for  his  district.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church,  in  which 
he  was  ordained  a deacon.  Mr.  Van  Geem 
married  Miss  Josephine  Holland,  a native  of 
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Kentucky  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Holland.  Their  three  children  are  Charles  M., 
John  S.  and  William  Van  Geem. 

W.  T.  Scott  Kretz  has  employed  the  best 
resources  of  his  mature  life  in  the  profession 
of  banking.  He  is  well  known  in  the  banking 
circles  of  Fort  Worth  and  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle and  more  recently  in  Eastland,  where 
he  is  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank. 

His  own  creditable  career  serves  to  recall 
two  distinguished  railroad  builders  and  citi- 
zens of  Texas,  his  grandfathers,  one  of  whom 
was  Maj.  Herman  Kretz  and  the  other  Col. 
W.  T.  Scott,  the  originator  and  builder  of  the 
Texas  & Pacific  Railway. 

Major  Herman  Kretz  was  a gallant  officer 
in  the  Union  army  throughout  the  Civil  war, 
while  Col.  W.  T.  Scott  fought  on  the  opposite 
side  as  a colonel  of  a Texas  regiment.  Major 
Kretz  about  1870  came  to  Marshall,  Texas, 
and  as  a friend  and  representative  of  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  a Philadelphia  capitalist  who  pur- 
chased the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  from 
Col.  W.  T.  Scott  and  later  sold  it  to  the  Gould 
interests,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  from 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Texas.  With  head- 
quarters at  Marshall,  Major  Kretz  served  as 
treasurer  of  this  railway  company  during  its 
early  construction.  Some  years  later,  in  May, 
1895.  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  to 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  held  that 
office  during  the  remainder  of  the  Cleveland 
administration.  Following  that  he  became 
president  of  the  Fox-Chase  National  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  out  his  life. 
Major  Kretz  now  rests  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery among  the  nation’s  honored  soldier  dead. 

The  ancestral  home  of  Colonel  W.  T.  Scott 
is  Scottville  in  Harrison  County,  Texas. 
Originally  this  was  a great  plantation  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  slaves,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  historic  homes  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  town  of  Scottville  itself  was  built  on  the 
old  plantation.  Colonel  Scott,  besides  his 
great  distinction  as  a railway  builder  and  his 
service  as  a colonel  in  the  Confederate  army, 
was  also  a member  of  the  Texas  Legislature. 

W.  T.  Scott  Kretz  was  born  at  the  family 
home  in  Scottville,  Texas,  son  of  Charles  D. 
and  Susie  S.  (Scott)  Kretz.  His  father  was 
born  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  grain  and  brokerage  business 
at  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana.  For  several  years 


he  was  connected  with  the  Texas  & Pacific 
Railway  and  subsequently  was  treasurer  of 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  Railway. 

W.  T.  Scott  Kretz  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Shreveport  and  in  Thatcher 
Institute  of  that  city.  His  youthful  experi- 
ence in  banking  was  acquired  in  his  uncle’s 
bank  at  Shreveport.  From  that  city  he  re- 
moved to  Fort  Worth,  for  a time  was  with 
the  Carter-Battle  Grocery  Company,  follow- 
ing which  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Fort 
Worth  & Denver  Railway,  and  then  joined 
Armour  & Company  in  North  Fort  Worth. 
This  connection  led  to  his  taking  a place  in 
the  Stockyards  National  Bank  of  North  Fort 
Worth,  an  institution  with  which  he  was  iden- 
tified from  1907  to  1914.  In  the  latter  year 
he  removed  to  Dalhart,  Texas,  joined  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city  and  became  its 
active  vice  president. 

Mr.  Kretz  came  from  Dalhart  to  Eastland 
on  August  1,  1920,  to  become  cashier  of  the 
First  State  Bank.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
and  strongest  banks  in  central  west  Texas, 
the  president  being  Judge  H.  P.  Brelsford. 
Mr.  Kretz  is  a York  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner.  He  is  married  and  his  two  chil- 
dren are  W.  T.  Scott  Kretz,  Jr.,  and  William 
Stone  Kretz. 

Stephen  M.  Griswold.  The  Griswold  Oil 
Company,  of  which  Stephen  M.  Griswold  is 
president,  is  one  of  the  notably  large  and 
substantial  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southwest.  It  is  a company  of  the  highest 
financial  rating,  has  large  property,  equipment 
and  financial  assets,  and  has  been  steadily 
developing  production  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
for  several  years.  While  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry that  by  its  very  nature  is  uncertain  and 
speculative,  the  company  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Griswold  has  steadily  declined  to  en- 
gage in  any  wildcatting  enterprises,  and  it  is 
high  praise  that  the  company  has  never  had 
a dissatisfied  stockholder. 

. Mr.  Griswold  has  been  a Texas  business 
man  for  a number  of  years.  He  was  born 
at  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  son  of  Norman 
W.  and  Eliza  (Smallman)  Griswold.  On 
coming  to  Texas  in  1904  Mr.  Griswold  was 
for  some  years  prominently  connected  with 
the  life  insurance  business.  He  was  located  at 
Waco  and  San  Antonio,  and  for  a number 
of  years  represented  the  Bankers  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Des  Moines  and  later 
was  state  agent  for  Texas  of  the  Merchants 
Life  Insurance  Company  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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He  gave  up  his  insurance  connections  in 
1915  and  in  that  year  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
to  apply  his  resources  and  enterprise  to  the 
oil  industry. 

His  success  in  this  field  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Griswold  Oil  Company  in  1919, 
with  an  initial  capital  of  $45,000.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  the  capital  was  increased  to  $1 50,- 
000  and  since  June,  1920,  it  has  been  a $5,000,- 
000  corporation.  The  company  has  acquired 
by  purchase  the  holdings. of  several  other  leas- 
ing and  producing  companies  in  Wichita 
County.  This  company  owns  a lease  on  the 
Zink  tract  a mile  and  a half  south  of  Iowa 
Park,  regarded  by  oil  men  as  one  of  the  finest 
leases  in  the  northwest  Texas  field.  On  this 
and  adjoining  leases  a number  of  highly  prof- 
itable producing  wells  have  been  brought  in. 
In  this  particular  field  the  Griswold  Company 
has  installed  the  most  modern  drilling  and 
pumping  equipment  operated  by  electric  power. 
In  the  various  tracts  the  company  has  sixty 
acres  of  leases  and  also  owns  fifty-five  acres 
in  the  Denny  tract.  Block  127,  and  thirty  acres 
in  what  is  known  as  East  K M A field.  The 
Griswold  Company  has  operated  some  of  the 
most  profitable  wells  in  the  shallow  field  in 
north  Texas.  Their  operations  have  spread 
up  into  the  Panhandle,  and  they  also  have 
valuable  acreage  in  Potter  Countv,  forty  acres 
near  the  great  Masterson  gas  well,  and  other 
leases  in  that  territory.  Other  valuable  acre- 
age owned  by  the  company  is  in  Tillman 
County,  Oklahoma.  In  September,  1920,  the 
Griswold  Company  had  a total  of  373  acres, 
all  in  proven  oil  territory.  Thev  have  recently 
secured  eighteen  acres  in  the  New  Texhoma 
field  in  Archer  County  and  have  just  brought 
in  their  first  well  which  is  now  producing  300 
barrels  of  high  gravity  oil.  They  have  their 
second  derrick  up  for  another  well.  The  vice 
president  of  the  Griswold  Oil  Company  is 
Dr.  Eugene  Christian  of  New  York.  Doctor 
Christian  was  born  at  McMinnville,  Tennes- 
see, in  1860,  and  married  Miss  Mollie  Gris- 
wold, a sister  of  Stephen  M.  Doctor  Christian 
was  for  many  years  a successful  business  man 
and  manufacturer,  but  has  long  made  a close 
study  of  dietetics  and  the  preparation  of  foods, 
and  some  years  ago,  after  a decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  established  a right  as  a food 
scientist  to  prescribe  diet  as  remedy  for  dis- 
ease in  New  York.  He  is  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  many  works  on  foods  and  food 
preparation  and  scientific  living,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Christian  Company  of  New  York. 


Stephen  M.  Griswold  married  Miss  Aline 
Faulkner,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee.  Their 
son,  E.  F.  Griswold,  acquired  a thorough  busi- 
ness training  and  experience  in  New  York 
City  and  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Griswold  Oil  Company  and  its  field  man- 
ager. Mr.  Griswold  makes  his  permanent 
home  at  Wichita  Falls,  has  the  offices  of  the 
company  in  the  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, and  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Walter  Watt  Haggard,  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  Haggard  & Tucker,  real  estate  and 
insurance,  in  the  Dan  Waggoner  Building  at 
Fort  Worth,  has  been  a resident  and  active 
business  man  of  that  city  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  has  been  dealing  in  local  real  estate 
and  also  in  Texas  farm  lands  throughout  the 
period  which  has  witnessed  the  most  remark- 
able growth  and  transformation  of  Fort  Worth 
as  a center  of  population  and  of  extended 
commercial  influence. 

Mr.  Haggard  was  born  in  Perry  County, 
Alabama,  May  16,  1865.  His  grandfather  was 
a native  of  Ireland.  On  coming  to  America 
he  located  in  Virginia.  He  and  a brother  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians in  the  mountains  of  western  Virginia. 
The  brother  lost  his  life,  being  decapitated  by 
a tomahawk.  The  grandfather  seemed  likely 
to  share  the  same  fate  when  a chieftain’s 
daughter  intervened,  moved  by  romantic  at- 
tachment, and  begged  for  his  life,  saying  that 
the  chief  should  kill  her  unless  the  captive  was 
spared.  A reluctant  consent  was  obtained  and 
the  two  were  married  and  lived  among  the 
Indians  for  some  years  and  later  moved  to 
eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  grand- 
father was  a farmer  and  a Baptist  minister, 
and  of  his  five  sons  four  became  ministers  of 
the  same  church. 

The  son,  Henry  Oliver  Haggard,  father  of 
Walter  W.  Haggard,  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
grew  up  on  a farm  near  McMinnville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  after  his  marriage  moved  to  South 
Alabama  and  was  superintendent  of  a planta- 
tion some  four  or  five  years.  At  Selma,  Ala- 
bama, he  was  ordained  a Baptist  minister,  and 
followed  this  vocation  in  Selma  for  several 
years  and  then  moved  to  Perry  County,  where 
he  owned  a large  plantation  and  resided  until 
he  died  in  April,  1868.  He  married  Marga- 
rette  Ann  Mitchell  in  Tennessee,  who  survived 
her  husband  nearly  half  a century,  passing 
away  in  October,  1914.  Of  her  six  children 
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four  are  still  living,  Walter  W.  being  the  fifth 
in  age. 

Mr.  Haggard  had  a country  school  educa- 
tion in  Alabama,  being  privileged  to  attend 
school  only  two  months  each  summer,  while 
the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  labor  on  the 
farm.  He  was  only  three  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  After  leaving  the  farm  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  became  a railroad  man, 
being  first  employed  in  a 'railroad  roundhouse 
at  Clarendon,  Texas,  and  in  February,  1902. 
moved  to  Fort  Worth  and  entered  the  real 
estate  business.  He  then  formed  a partner- 
ship with  A.  N.  Evans  and  Brown  Harwood, 
but  after  three  months  bought  the  interests  of 
his  partners.  He  was  for  about  three  years 
located  at  706p2  Main  Street,  where  for  a time 
he  had  as  a partner  E.  T.  Duff.  His  next 
office  was  at  515  Main  Street.  After  two  years 
with  Mr.  Duff  he  bought  his  interests,  and  his 
third  business  headquarters  were  in  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank  Building.  In  1919  he 
formed  his  present  partnership  with  H.  B. 
Tucker.  In  1909  he  had  moved  to  the  Dan 
Waggoner  Building.  Mr.  Haggard  has  been 
through  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  real  estate 
business,  but  has  persisted  through  good  times 
and  bad,  and  the  aggregate  of  his  numerous 
transactions  has  been  very  favorable  in  results 
to  himself  and  all  others  concerned.  Besides 
city  property  he  has  dealt  in  lands  all  over 
Texas. 

Mr.  Haggard  as  a Fort  Worth  citizen  has 
been  a man  of  notable  public  spirit.  Among 
institutions  with  which  he  has  been  especially 
concerned  are  the  Labor  Temple  and  the  Girls 
Home  of  the  Volunteers  of  America.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  latter.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Broadway  Baptist  Church  and  a Democrat  in 
politics. 

On  July  12,  1896,  at  Omaha,  Texas,  he 
married  Miss  Sallie  Lee  Hall,  a native  Texan, 
daughter  of  D.  L.  Hall,  of  Omaha.  Mrs.  Hag- 
gard finished  her  education  in  the  schools  of 
Morris  County.  To  their  marriage  were  born 
four  children : Annie  Lee,  wife  of  J.  M.  Simp- 
son, living  at  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas;  Walter  Earl, 
a student  in  the  University  of  Texas;  Lillian 
Carry,  a pupil  in  the  Fort  Worth  High 
School ; and  Gladys  May,  attending  the  Fort 
Worth  grammar  schools. 

Frank  P.  Timberlake.  Modern  merchan- 
dising is  a tremendously  complicated  science 
involving  elements  and  factors  that  the  old- 
time  merchant  never  considered  and  impos- 
ing such  strain  of  responsibilities  that  there 


seems  an  obvious  explanation  for  the  fact 
that  a large  proportion  of  mercantile  execu- 
tives are  very  young  men.  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  mercantile  organizations 
in  the  Southwest,  operating  chains  of  depart- 
ment stores  in  many  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
cities,  is  that  in  which  the  names  Timberlake 
or  Perkins  have  a conspicuous  part. 

The  active  heads  of  this  organization  are 
comparatively  young  men,  thorough  mer- 
chants, have  grown  up  in  the  business  almost 
from  childhood,  and  are  recognized  masters 
of  the  mercantile  technique.  Recently  Wich- 
ita Falls  hailed  the  opening  of  a remarkably 
beautiful,  spacious  and  high-class  modern  de- 
partment store,  known  as  the  Perkins-Timber- 
lake Company’s  store.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Perkins-Timberlake  Company 
and  general  manager  of  the  stores  of  which 
that  at  Wichita  Falls  is  a conspicuous  exam- 
ple is  Frank  P.  Timberlake,  a young  Texan 
who  left  his  school  books  not  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

He  was  born  in  Montague  County,  Texas, 
in  1889,  son  of  J.  H.  and  Annie  (Perkins) 
Timberlake.  His  father,  a native  of  Tennes- 
see, came  to  Texas  as  a youth  with  his  uncle, 
who  settled  in  Montague  County.  J.  H. 
Timberlake  has  for  a long  period  of  years 
been  a merchant  and  for  several  years  past 
has  been  manager  of  the  Perkins  store  at 
Jacksboro.  His  wife,  Annie  Perkins,  is  a sis- 
ter of  J.  J.  Perkins,  founder  of  the  numerous 
Perkins  stores. 

J.  J.  Perkins  was  born  in  Lamar  County, 
Texas,  in  1876,  and  is  himself  in  point  of 
age  one  of  the  younger  business  men  of  the 
state.  He  founded  his  first  store  at  Decatur, 
Texas,  on  May  19,  1897,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  About  two  years  later  he  and 
his  older  brother,  Sam  B.  Perkins,  formed 
a partnership  and  established  a second  store 
at  Kaufman.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
business  that  has  grown  and  expanded  until 
the  interests  associated  with  the  Perkins  name 
now  operate  a chain  of  twenty-three  stores, 
mostly  in  Texas  cities,  with  two  or  three  in 
Oklahoma.  Thirteen  of  these  stores  are  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  Perkins  Brothers, 
seven  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Perkins- 
Timberlake  Company,  and  four  as  the  Per- 
kins-Watkins  Company. 

In  1892,  when  Frank  P.  Timberlake  was 
about  three  years  of  age,  the  family  moved  to 
Dallas,  making  their  home  in  that  city  until 
1901.  While  there  he  acquired  his  first  school 
advantages.  In  1901  the  Timberlakes  went 
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to  Jacksboro,  where  Frank  also  attended 
school.  In  1907  the  family  home  was  moved 
to  Decatur,  and  Frank  Timberlake  began  his 
apprenticeship  as  a merchant  in  the  Perkins 
store  of  that  town.  Subsequently  he  was  in 
the  Perkins  store  at  Jacksboro,  and  in  1914 
took  charge  of  the  Perkins-Timberlake  stores 
at  Vernon,  Texas,  and  Frederick,  Oklahoma. 
In  1915,  with  the  opening  of  the  Perkins- 
Timberlake  Company  stores  at  Electra  and 
Bowie,  he  was  given  their  active  management. 
Wichita  Falls  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  Per- 
kins-Timberlake Company’s  mercantile  or- 
ganization since  1916.  When  their  store  was 
opened  Frank  P.  Timberlake  was  in  personal 
charge,  and  since  then  the  business  and  man- 
aging headquarters  of  the  Perkins-Timberlake 
Company  have  been  in  Wichita  Falls. 

Frank  P.  Timberlake  is  secretary,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  seven  stores  of 
the  Perkins-Timberlake  Company.  These 
stores  are  in  the  cities  of  Wichita  Falls,  Ver- 
non, Electra,  Bowie,  Jacksboro,  and  one  in 
Frederick,  Oklahoma.  In  September,  1920, 
was  opened  the  magnificent  new  home  of  the 
Perkins-Timberlake  Company  at  Wichita 
Falls.  Situated  at  Ninth  and  Indiana  streets, 
on  ground  100x150  feet,  the  fireproof  build- 
ing, steel  and  concrete,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  examples  of  commercial  architecture 
in  the  oil  metropolis.  While  the  building  has 
height  well  proportioned  to  length  and  breadth, 
it  essentially  consists  of  two  floors,  with  a 
mezzanine  floor,  and  thus  affords  that  indis- 
pensable feature  of  a modern  store,  spacious- 
ness, light,  and  every  opportunity  for  effective 
arrangement  and  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  patrons  and  store  employes.  While  con- 
ducted on  the  department  store  plan,  it  is 
primarily  a high-class  dry  goods  and  clothing 
store,  offering  such  exclusive  lines  of  mer- 
chandise as  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  larger 
cities.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  stores  in  Wich- 
ita Falls’  shopping  district,  and  is  a splendid 
contribution  to  the  city’s  advantages  as  one 
of  the  leading  trade  centers  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Timberlake  has  associated  himself  with 
the  organizations  of  progressive  business  men 
and  citizens  at  Wichita  Falls,  is  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wichita  Club, 
and  is  a York  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
Shriner.  He  married  Miss  Florine  Rush, 
of  Decatur,  Texas. 

Joseph  Lee  McClure,  fire  chief  and  fire 
marshal  of  Wichita  Falls,  has  many  interest- 
ing distinctions  as  a fire  fighter.  His  record 


is  probably  unique  in  the  fact  that  his  service 
covers  the  complete  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Wichita  Falls  department  from  a 
one-paid-man  basis  to  the  best  equipped  and 
most  efficient  fire  department  possessed  by  any 
city  of  the  size  in  the  South. 

Mr.  McClure  was  born  in  Spartanburg 
County,  South  Carolina,  in  1866,  a son  of 
John  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Ezell)  McClure.  His 
parents  were  members  of  an  historic  and 
prominent  family  of  Spartanburg  County. 
His  father  saw  four  years  of  service  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  in  1868  brought  the 
family  to  Texas,  locating  in  one  of  the  older 
districts  of  east  Texas  but  still  sparsely  set- 
tled. His  home  was  a farm  in  Lamar  County 
some  distance  west  of  Paris. 

On  this  farm  Joseph  Lee  McClure  grew  up 
and  lived  until  he  reached  his  majority.  He 
then  farmed  for  six  years  in  Denton  County 
and  for  three  years  was  in  the  furniture  busi- 
ness at  Sanger  in  that  county.  While  at 
Sanger  he  acquired  his  first  experience  as  a 
fireman,  joining  the  small  volunteer  depart- 
ment of  the  town. 

Mr.  McClure  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907.  In  a short  time  he  joined  the 
local  volunteer  fire  department,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1908  he  was  made  the  first  paid 
fireman  and  was  in  fact  practically  the  whole 
department,  being  superintendent  of  the  sta- 
tion and  equipment,  the  two  horses,  and  he 
drove  the  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  fire,  picked 
up  volunteer  firemen  as  he  went,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  has  been  on  hand  at  practically 
every  fire  or  incipient  conflagration  in  the 
city.  At  the  beginning  the  equipment  con- 
sisted of  practically  only  a hose  reel.  In  1910 
the  first  motor  apparatus  was  purchased,  con- 
sisting of  a pump  hose  and  chemical  wagon. 
At  that  time  there  was  still  a volunteer  chief, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  chief  of  police, 
and  early  in  1913  Mr.  McClure  was  anoointed 
chief  and  has  held  that  office  throughout  the 
eight  years  of  marvelous  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Wichita  Falls.  Gradually  other 
members  were  added  to  the  paid  force,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  fire  fighters  of  Wich- 
ita Falls  comprise  thirty-six.  All  the  equip- 
ment is  of  the  very  best,  including  seven  motor 
driven  fire  trucks,  hook  and  ladder  truck, 
chemical  engine,  and  recently  the  final  touch 
was  given  to  the  efficiency  and  speed  of  the 
fire-fighting  service  as  a result  of  the  instal- 
lation, at  a cost  of  $35,000,  of  a complete 
Gamewell  fire  alarm  system,  with  120  fire 
boxes  at  prominent  corners  over  the  city,  from 
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which  an  automatic  and  instant  alarm  is  given 
to  the  central  station  and  outlying  stations. 
The  vital  factor  in  successful  fire  fighting  is 
speed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  system 
enables  the  apparatus  to  get  on  the  scene  two 
or  three  minutes  earlier  on  the  average  than 
before. 

Chief  McClure  has  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life  to  this  fire  department,  and  its  splen- 
did organization,  both  in  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, is  largely  the  result  of  his  enthusiasm, 
his  leadership  and  his  splendid  qualifications 
as  a fire  fighter.  He  has  always  maintained 
thorough  discipline,  but  all  the  firemen  refer 
affectionately  to  their  chief  as  “Pa.” 

Chief  McClure  is  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Rotary  Club.  He  married  Miss  Sena 
Ann  Lewis,  a native  of  Kentucky.  They  have 
two  daughters.  The  older,  Viola,  is  the  wife 
of  G.  W.  Haburn,  who  eighteen  months  after 
Mr.  McClure  was  made  the  first  paid  fireman, 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  his  assistant  and  is 
today  assistant  chief,  with  his  little  son,  Bill 
Haburn,  mascot  of  the  department.  The 
younger  daughter  of  Chief  McClure  is  Cecil, 
wife  of  Will  Harris,  a prosperous  young 
rancher  living  west  of  Fort  Worth  in  Tar- 
rent  County. 

The  community  pride  in  the  Wichita  Falls 
department  is  corroborated  on  more  technical 
grounds.  The  Board  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers recently  rated  the  fire  department  at 
twelve  points,  fifteen  points  beine  the  highest 
rating  given,  and  also  lowered  the  insurance 
key  rate  from  26  cents  to  22  cents. 

Charles  C.  Triplett.  Deprived  of  home 
and  parents  when  a boy,  Charles  C.  Triplett, 
after  the  years  of  struggle  during  his  youth, 
earned  a living  by  the  rugged  toil  of  a cattle 
ranch,  out  of  his  earnings  supplemented  his 
meager  education,  and  after  coming  to  Texas 
studied  law  and  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
enjoyed  increasing  success  and  satisfaction 
by  the  results  achieved  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Triplett  was  born  at  Wichita,  Kansas, 
in  1888,  a son  of  Nathaniel  Adams  and  Mary 
(Jones)  Triplett.  When  he  was  about  nine 
years  old  his  parents  died,  and  leaving  Wich- 
ita, he  found  a home  on  a ranch  in  western 
Kansas  and  worked  to  pay  his  way  until  he 
was  well  on  toward  his  majority. 

Leaving  Kansas  he  came  to  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  took  a course  in  a business  college.  He 
was  fortunate  in  securing  an  opportunity  and 
connection  with  one  of  the  most  prominent 
law  firms  of  the  city,  Carden,  Carden,  Star- 


ling & Hemphill,  and  while  with  them,  doing 
other  work,  he  studied  law  for  about  five 
years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Dallas 
in  1912,  and  did  his  first  professional  work 
in  that  city. 

Mr.  Triplett  in  1914  moved  to  Brownfield, 
county  seat  of  Terry  County,  in  the  Panhan- 
dle, and  had  his  law  practice  there  for  three 
years.  Since  early  in  1918  his  home  has  been 
in  Graham,  and  his  extensive  practice  is  de- 
rived largely  from  Young  County  and  Young 
County  interests.  He  is  also  connected  with 
some  of  the  business  enterprises  promoting 
the  development  of  the  oil  fields  in  Young 
County. 

A good  lawyer,  he  is  one  of  the  civic  lead- 
ers in  Graham  as  well,  and  lends  his  time  and 
assistance  freely  to  all  movements  that  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  Graham  and  its  great 
oil  and  agricultural  country  surrounding.  Mr. 
Triplett  married  Miss  Gertrude  Myrick,  of 
Beaumont,  Texas.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Charlyn. 

William  Stephenson  Cooke  has  spent  all 
his  active  business  career  in  Fort  Worth, 
where  he  has  lived  for  twenty  years,  and  is 
widely  known  over  this  section  of  the  state  as 
member  of  the  firm  Cooke-Boyd  Motor  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  Dodge  cars.  Mr.  Cooke  is  an 
enterprising  and  aggressive  business  man,  and 
in  achieving  a successful  career  has  had  in 
mind  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  city  in 
which  he  has  lived  and  worked. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  born  in  Tate  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, August  14,  1883,  a son  of  William  L. 
and  Beatrice  (Stephenson)  Cooke,  also  natives 
of  Mississippi.  His  father  brought  the  family 
to  Fort  Worth  in  1901,  and  was  in  the  live- 
stock business  and  a familiar  figure  in  the 
markets  of  North  Fort  Worth  until  1918. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  retired,  and  is  now 
sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

William  S.  Cooke,  second  in  a family  of 
four  children,  completed  his  early  education  in 
the  Georgie  Robertson  Christian  College  in 
Henderson,  Tennessee.  After  coming  to  Fort 
Worth  he  was  associated  for  four  years  with 
the  livestock  industry  and  then  for  ten  years 
was  connected  with  the  wholesale  produce 
trade.  He  engaged  in  the  automobile  business 
in  1916,  and  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  Cooke- 
Boyd  Motor  Company,  a concern  that  occupies 
a prominent  place  in  automobile  circles  of 
Texas  and  Fort  Worth,  having  a three  story 
building  with  24,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
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devoted  exclusively  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Dodge  Brothers  motor  cars. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club,  the 
Rotary  club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Automotive  Trades  Association.  In  Masonry 
he  is  affiliated  with  Julian  Field  Lodge,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  Fort  Worth  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  Worth 
Commandery,  K.  T.,  is  now  illustrious  poten- 
tate of  Moslah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  a member  of  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  No. 
2 at  Dallas.  He  is  a member  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  and  in  politics  is  a Demo- 
crat. 

On  April  23,  1913,  Mr.  Cooke  married  Miss 
Ella  Ozier,  daughter  of  John  W.  Ozier.  Mrs. 
Cooke  also  finished  her  education  in  the  col- 
lege at  Henderson,  Tennessee,  where  Mr. 
Cooke  was  a student. 

Archibald  Alvin  Donnell.  For  a period 
of  over  forty  years  the  enterprise  of  the 
Donnell  family  has  been  the  one  persistent 
and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  affairs  and 
history  of  the  Eliasville  community  in  Young 
County.  The  Donnells  were  cattlemen,  devel- 
oping a large  ranch  and  using  thousands  of 
acres  of  leased  land  for  their  herds  in  pioneer 
times.  They  built  at  Eliasville  the  first  grist 
and  flour  mill,  which  served  the  needs  of 
cattlemen  and  settlers  for  miles  around.  In 
more  recent  years  they  have  continued  to  be 
extensive  land  owners,  bankers  and  business 
men. 

The  old  village  of  Eliasville  has  been  a 
name  in  the  geography  of  Young  County 
through  all  these  years,  but  has  never  figured  in 
the  census  returns,  even  those  of  1920,  since  it 
was  only  about  a month  before  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken  that  the  first  oil  well  was 
struck  in  the  Eliasville  field.  That  is  now 
one  of  the  big  producing  fields  in  northwest 
Texas,  and  the  activities  have  logically  cen- 
tered around  Eliasville,  resulting  in  a phe- 
nomenal increase  of  population  and  business 
enterprise,  so  that  the  town  now  has  several 
churches,  schools,  a varied  list  of  mercantile 
and  other  business  houses,  and  a population 
of  over  a thousand. 

The  story  of  the  Donnell  family  begins 
with  John  Donnell,  a native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  emigrated  to  Wilson  County,  Tennes- 
see, and  finally  went  to  Missouri,  where  he 
died.  One  of  his  numerous  children  was 
James  Donnell,  who  was  born  in  Wilson 


County,  Tennessee,  in  1812.  In  1841  he 
moved  to  Missouri,  locating  in  Hickory 
County  in  the  southern  part  of  that  state.  He 
became  a prosperous  farmer  and  planter  there, 
owning  slaves,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war  he  and  three  of  his  sons  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  order  to  escape  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
southern  Missouri,  he  and  his  family  came  to 
Texas.  James  Donnell  married  Julia  Waters, 
who  died  in  Missouri  in  1852.  Her  three 
sons  were  Leo  W.,  William  L.  and  Thomas  F. 
Leo  died  while  in  the  Confederate  army. 
James  Donnell  died  at  the  home  of  his  sons 
in  Young  County  February  28,  1879. 

His  sons,  William  L.  and  Thomas  F.  Don- 
nell, were  always  closely  associated  in  all  their 
enterprises  and  their  lives  ran  practically  in 
the  same  channel.  William  Donnell  was  born 
in  Wilson  County,  Tennessee,  October  25, 
1836,  and  died  in  1915,  while  his  brother, 
Thomas  F.,  was  born  in  the  same  county 
September  21,  1838,  and  died  in  1906.  They 
grew  up  and  received  their  education  in  Mis- 
souri and  were  merchants  in  that  state  when 
the  war  between  the  states  broke  out.  They 
and  their  father  served  in  Company  D of 
the  Seventh  Missouri  Infantry,  participating 
in  many  battles  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  Thomas  Donnell  became  a lieu- 
tenant while  William  served  as  a private. 
Thomas  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill. 

When  the  Donnell  family  came  to  Texas 
in  1865  they  first  located  in  Hopkins  County, 
where  the  two  brothers  operated  a tanning 
business.  In  1867  they  moved  to  Hunt 
County  and  for  the  next  ten  years  carried 
on  farming  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  gins  and  other  mills.  In  1877  they  drove 
their  herds  of  cattle  into  Young  County, 
where  they  had  preempted  160  acres  on  Clear 
Fork  River.  On  this  stream  they  constructed 
their  grist  mill,  'borrowing  over  $30,000  for 
its  construction.  They  were  well  justified  in 
the  investment,  since  the  mill  supplied  a ter- 
ritory in  a radius  of  sixty-five  miles  around, 
and  they  were  able  to  repay  the  borrowed 
money  in  less  than  two  years.  This  mill  is 
still  in  operation,  still  grinding  flour,  and 
also  generating  electricity  for  the  electric  light 
plant  at  Eliasville.  It  has  had  a varied  history. 
Both  the  dam  and  mill  were  swept  away  by 
flood,  and  have  been  rebuilt  and  remodeled 
several  times.  The  mill’s  first  equipment  was 
burrs,  and  later  the  roller  process  was  intro- 
duced. The  mill  was  the  first  structure  and 
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institution  of  Eliasville.  The  brothers  also 
conducted  a store  near  the  mill  for  a time. 

However,  the  big  business  of  the  Donnell 
brothers  for  years  was  the  cattle  industry. 
At  one  time  as  high  as  10,000  cattle  ranged 
over  the  country  around  Eliasville  bearing 
their  brand.  They  lost  nearly  half  of  their 
stock  in  the  historic  winter  of  1885-86,  but 
in  subsequent  years  they  re-established  their 
business  on  a firmer  footing  than  ever.  The 
home  ranch  which  they  developed  comprised 
about  4,000  acres  on  the  waters  of  Clear 
Fork,  besides  much  leased  land. 

The  Donnell  brothers  both  married,  but 
William  Donnell  left  no  children.  His  wife 
was  Sallie  Robertson.  Thomas  F.  Donnell 
married,  in  1861,  Miss  Fannie  Robertson, 
sister  of  his  brother’s  wife.  She  died  at 
Terrell,  Texas,  leaving  six  children:  Emma, 
who  married  I.  A.  Morgan;  William,  Leo, 
Charles,  Archibald  Alvin  and  Homer. 

Archibald  Alvin  Donnell  was  born  in  Elias- 
ville in  1877  and  all  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  Texas.  He  and  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam T.,  were  actively  associated  in  the 
cattle  business  until  recently,  and  they  still 
own  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  southern  part 
of  Young  County  and  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  Stephens  County,  all  of  it  around 
Eliasville.  Practically  all  this  property  is  in 
the  pathway  of  the  great  oil  development  that 
began  in  1920.  With  the  great  impetus  given 
to  the  commercial  development  of  Eliasville 
by  the  oil  discoveries  the  Donnell  brothers 
have  contributed  of  their  influence  and  cap- 
ital to  assure  the  permanency  of  the  com- 
munity. They  have  been  financially  interested 
in  or  in  direct  control  of  most  of  the  leading 
business  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
town  and  vicinity.  They  have  contributed 
capital  and  effort  to  the  erecting  of  buildings, 
laying  off  of  additions  to  the  town  for  busi- 
ness and  residential  purposes,  and  the  original 
Donnell  estate  has  been  greatly  prospered 
through  the  oil  resources.  These  brothers  are 
prominent  officials  in  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Eliasville,  W.  T.  Donnell  being  president 
and  Archibald  A.  a director. 

Archibald  A.  Donnell  married  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Ellett  in  1906.  Her  father  was  the  late 
Anthony  Ellett.  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers 
of  Caddo  Parish,  Louisiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donnell  have  four  children : Eleanor,  Eliza- 
beth A..  Anthony  and  Frances. 

Greene  E.  Newell  is  an  electrical  engi- 
neer by  training,  for  several  years  was  con- 


nected with  the  Westinghouse  Company  at 
different  points  in  Texas,  but  since  1918  has 
returned  to  his  home  town  at  Eliasville  in 
Young  County,  where  he  is  a merchant  and 
has  been  prominent  in  civic  affairs  during  the 
participation  of  this  locality  in  the  oil  devel- 
opment centered  there. 

Mr.  Newell  was  born  in  Pontotoc  County, 
Mississippi,  in  1882.  He  is  descended  from 
the  Newells  of  North  Carolina,  a prominent 
pioneer  family  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  stock 
who  settled  in  Cabarrus  and  Mecklenburg 
counties  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
whose  descendants  have  lived  in  that  section 
ever  since.  The  ancestral  home  of  the  New- 
ells was  at  old  Rocky  River  Church  in 
Cabarrus  County,  this  being  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Presbyterian  Churches  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  father  of  the  Eliasville  merchant  is 
Dr.  D.  J.  Newell,  who  was  born  in  Pontotoc 
County,  Mississippi,  of  North  Carolina . par- 
entage. He  studied  medicine  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
graduating  in  1884,  and  enjoyed  a successful 
professional  practice  in  his  home  county  until 
he  moved  to  Eliasville.  Young  County,  in 
1893.  He  continued  his  practice  there  until 
a year  or  two  ago,  and  though  in  the  prime 
of  his  years  he  is  now  retired  from  his  pro- 
fession and  is  giving  his  attention  to  other 
interests  at  Eliasville  and  vicinity.  Dr.  Newell 
married  Henrietta  Alexander,  a member  of 
the  historic  Alexander  family  of  Mecklenburg 
County.  At  least  three  of  the  Alexanders 
were  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Greene  E.  Newell  was  about  eleven  years 
of  age  when  brought  to  Texas,  was  educated 
in  the  local  schools  of  Young  County,  and 
afterward  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas,  where  he  specialized  in 
electrical  engineering.  From  college  he  went 
into  the  traffic  department  of  the  Southwestern 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  at  Dallas, 
living  there  two  years,  and  then  spent  six 
months  training  in  the  shops  and  sales  office 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  at 
Pittsburgh.  This  corporation  sent  him  back  to 
Dallas  and  soon  afterward  transferred  him 
to  Houston,  where  he  was  a representative 
of  the  Westinghouse  interests  for  about  two 
years.  Mr.  Newell  returned  to  Eliasville  in 
1914,  and  in  three  years  has  developed  a mod- 
ern, high-class  dry  goods  store,  a business  in 
keeping  with  the  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  town.  Eliasville  became  a center 
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of  petroleum  production  in  1920,  and  in  solv- 
ing the  many  problems  of  rapid  growth  and 
the  transformation  of  a country  village  into 
a small  city  Mr.  Newell  has  furnished  counsel 
and  civic  enterprise  at  every  point.  Mr. 
Newell  married  Miss  Allie  Ardis. 

John  Earle  Lewis,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Oil  Belt  Power 
Company,  was  the  engineer  and  builder  of 
the  great  power  plant  of  those  companies  on 
the  Leon  River  near  Eastland. 

Mr.  Lewis  acquired  his  first  experience  in 
electric  power  development  in  his  native  state 
of  South  Carolina,  and  first  came  to  Texas 
as  a representative  of  the  General  Electric 
Company.  He  has  been  in  Texas  for  fifteen 
years  and  his  work  places  him  in  a front  rank 
as  a general  electric  engineering  expert. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Oconee  County, 
South  Carolina,  in  1879.  His  father,  J.  E. 
Lewis,  Sr.,  was  also  a native  South  Carolinian 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  left  The  Citadel, 
South  Carolina’s  famous  military  school  at 
Charleston,  to  go  into  the  Confederate  army, 
and  he  fought  for  the  cause  of  the  South  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  is  still  living  in  South 
Carolina. 

John  Earle  Lewis  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Charleston,  where 
the  family  lived  for  a number  of  years.  He 
attended  Clemson  College  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina, 
from  which  he  graduated  as  an  engineer  in 
the  class  of  1898.  It  was  after  graduation 
that  he  found  employment  in  engineering 
w'ork  with  the  Anderson  Water,  Light  & 
Power  Company  at  Anderson,  South  Caro- 
lina, during  the  construction  of  that  com- 
pany’s extensive  power  plant.  His  finished 
technical  education  in  electrical  engineering 
was  acquired  in  the  shops  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York, 
and  for  several  years  he  remained  in  the  serv- 
ice of  that  corporation,  traveling  through  the 
country  installing  electric  light  plants  and 
other  equipment. 

. His  service  with  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany first  brought  him  to  Texas  in  1903,  and 
he  came  again  in  1905  and  since  that  year 
Texas  has  been  his  home  and  state.  In  1905 
he  located  at  Dallas,  and  after  leaving  the 
General  Electric  Company  was  engaged  as 
engineer  with  the  Jones  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Dallas  and  Houston,  a firm  widely 
known  all  over  the  Southwest  as  extensive 


builders  of  power  plants,  electric  railways  and 
other  big  contracting.  He  was  general  super- 
intendent for  this  firm  in  the  construction  of 
the  Dallas-Sherman  Interurban  Railway,  and 
also  in  the  construction  of  the  White  Rock 
reservoir,  one  of  the  units  of  Dallas’  water- 
works system. 

On  leaving  the  Jones  Company  Mr.  Lewis 
became  chief  engineer  under  Col.  M.  N. 
Baker  of  Dallas,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Department  of  that  city. 
When  Colonel  Baker  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  the  power  plant  on  the  Leon  River 
in  Eastland  County  he  selected  Mr.  Lewis  as 
his  chief  engineer  on  this  great  enterprise. 
Mr.  Lewis  took  up  the  work  on  the  project 
in  June,  1919,  and  after  the  preliminary  engi- 
neering work  was  organized  his  duties  became 
largely  executive,  and  he  was  made  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of  the  two  cor- 
porations under  which  these  enterprises  are 
conducted,  the  Oil  Belt  Power  Company, 
which  built  the  dam.  power  plant,  transmis- 
sion lines  and  other  equipment,  and  the  Oil 
Cities  Electric  Company,  which  owns  the  elec- 
tric service  utilities  in  various  towns  and 
cities,  including  Eastland,  Ranger,  De  Leon 
and  Breckenridge.  Mr.  Lewis  handled  many 
of  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  transfer  of 
the  electric  service  facilities  of  these  commu- 
nities to  the  larger  corporation.  Colonel 
Baker,  of  Dallas,  is  president  of  both  the 
companies. 

Aside  from  the  general  scope  of  oil  pro- 
duction itself,  the  largest  single  enterprise 
undertaken  in  Eastland  County  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  master  plant  of  the  Oil 
Belt  Power  Company,  four  miles  south  of  the 
city.  The  project  involved  the  construction 
of  a great  concrete  dam  across  the  Leon  River. 
750  feet  long,  40  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide 
at  the  base.  This  dam  impounds  a lake  of 
water  approximately  300  acres  in  extent.  The 
reservoir  of  water  is  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  great  battery  of  boilers  used  to 
make  steam  to  produce  the  electric  power  of 
a 10,000-horsepower  plant.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  production  of  this  large  amount 
of  electric  power  is  to  supply  energy  for  the 
pumps  in  the  oil  field  district  of  Eastland  and 
Stephens  County.  But  the  service  is  also 
extended  to  electric  power  for  lighting  and 
industrial  purposes  in  the  various  towns  and 
communities  reached  bv  the  transmission 
lines.  Approximately  $5,000,000  were  re- 
quired to  build  the  dam,  power  plant  and 
other  equipment  of  the  two  corporations. 
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The  power  plant  at  Eastland  was  put  in  oper- 
ation late  in  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  Lewis  since  beginning  his  connection 
with  this  great  project  has  made  his  home 
at  Eastland.  He  married  Miss  Effie  Hall,  of 
Corsicana,  Texas.  They  have  two  sons,  John 
Earle,  third,  and  James  Blair  Lewis. 

Emmett  R.  Conner.  Some  of  the  business 
history  of  Fort  Worth  as  well  as  of  one  of  its 
oldest  families  is  represented  in  the  title  of 
“E.  R.  Conner  & Company,  Stationers,  estab- 
lished September  14,  1877,  by  H.  N.  Conner.” 
As  H.  N.  Conner  began  business  about  a year 
after  the  first  railroad  came  to  Fort  Worth  he 
sold  goods  to  and  was  associated  with  prac- 
tically all  the  old  time  founders  and  builders 
of  this  great  city  of  Northern  Texas.  As  sta- 
tioners the  business  has  performed  an  impor- 
tant service  throughout  the  modern  era  of  the 
city. 

H.  N.  Conner,  its  founder,  was  born  in 
Texas,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  as  a steam- 
boat clerk  between  Houston  and  Galveston. 
In  1877  he  removed  to  Fort  Worth,  and  was  a 
good  citizen  and  business  man  of  that  com- 
munity until  his  death  in  1905.  Aside  from 
the  time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  business  he  was  a devout  member 
of  and  regular  attendant  at  all  services  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  for  many  years  was 
recording  steward  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  and  was  known  to  contribute  liberally 
to  all  church  enterprises.  He  was  a Democrat 
in  politics.  H.  N.  Conner  married  Sallie  A. 
Gordon,  a native  of  Alabama,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing at  Fort  Worth  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
In  their  family  were  eight  children,  seven  still 
living. 

The  oldest  of  the  children.  Emmett  R.  Con- 
ner, was  born  in  Galveston,  January  31,  1870, 
and  has  lived  in  Fort  Worth  since  he  was 
seven  years  of  age.  He  acquired  a good  edu- 
cation in  the  local  public  schools  and  attended 
Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lexington. 
Virginia.  From  college  he  returned  home  to 
become  associated  with  his  father  in  the  sta- 
tionery business,  and  after  his  father’s  death 
he  took  over  the  active  management  and  has 
since  conducted  and  expanded  his  business, 
located  at  1011  Houston  street,  under  the  title 
E.  R.  Conner  & Company. 

Mr.  Conner  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason,  is 
a member  of  Moslah  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  belongs  to  the  Glen  Garden  Country 
Club,  is  a Democrat,  and  an  active  member 


of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  He  was  mar- 
ried January  14,  1919,  and  has  a daughter. 
Laura  Ruth  Conner,  born  October  27,  1919. 

Hon.  George  L.  Davenport,  judge  of  the 
Ninety-first  District  Court  of  Eastland 
County,  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers 
of  West  Texas  over  twenty  years,  and  both 
as  a man  and  lawyer  has  attained  the  highest 
character.  His  abilities  long  ago  gave  him 
a most  creditable  position  at  the  bar,  and  his 
qualifications  have  received  recognition  again 
and  again  in  public  posts  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Judge  Davenport  was  born  in  Coryell 
County,  Texas,  in  1873.  His  father,  Captain 
O.  F.  Davenport,  was  a native  of  Georgia, 
and  on  coming  to  Texas  in  1855  settled  on  the 
frontier  of  Coryell  County.  He  had  to  defend 
his  home  and  property  against  the  aggressions 
« of  the  Indians,  and  for  years  sustained  an 
almost  constant  combat  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  new  country.  A few  years  after  coming 
to  Texas  he  enlisted  and  served  all  the  four 
years  of  the  war  between  the  states  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  captain  of  his  com- 
pany. His  principal  business  for  many  years 
was  the  cattle  industry.  Captain  Davenport 
subsequently  removed  with  his  family  to  East- 
land  County,  and  after  a brief  residence  at 
Eastland  located  at  Ranger,  where  he  lived, 
until  his  death,  in  1903.  He  was  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  county,  highly  hon- 
ored in  all  his  relationships,  and  he  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  thirteenth  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

George  L.  Davenport  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  brought  to  Eastland  County,  and 
he  grew  to  manhood  and  received  most  of  his 
education  in  Texas  schools  and  colleges.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Scott  & Brelsford 
at  Eastland,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898. 
and  did  his  first  practice  at  Ranger.  In  No- 
vember, 1899,  he  was  elected  county  attorney, 
and  on  taking  charge  of  that  office  moved  to 
the  county  seat  of  Eastland.  He  was  county 
attorney  four  years,  and  soon  after  retiring 
from  office  moved  to  Stamford  in  1905,  and 
was  one  of  the  able  members  of  the  bar  of 
that  city  until  1918.  In  that  year  he  returned 
to  Ranger  and  resumed  his  law  practice. 

In  the  meantime,  in  October,  1917,  the  great 
oil  boom  had  struck  Ranger  and  had  rapidly 
transformed  the  town  into  a modern  oil  me- 
tropolis, one  of  the  marvels  of  the  period  of 
oil  discovery  in  Texas.  Judge  Davenport  had 
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an  interesting  experience  as  city  recorder  of 
Ranger  during  the  boom  times. 

As  a consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
population,  wealth  and  industry  following  the 
petroleum  era  the  Legislature  in  the  spring 
of  1920  created  a new  judicial  district  for 
Eastland  County.  To  fill  the  new  post  of 
district  judge  until  the  next  regular  election 
Governor  Hobby  appointed  Mr.  Davenport  on 
June  20,  1920.  In  the  following  July  Judge 
Davenport’s  appointment  to  the  bench  was 
ratified  in  the  democratic  primaries,  and  he 
was  chosen  for  'the  full  term  as  district  judge 
in  November. 

Judge  Davenport  married  Miss  Martha 
Rawls,  of  Eastland  County.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fay  Lindquist,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jonas  L.  Johnson,  M.  D.  By  reason  of 
continuous  service  the  dean  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Eastland,  Dr.  Johnson  has  the 
abilities,  the  record  of  consecrated  service  and 
the  character  to  give  real  dignity  and  worth 
to  his  long  standing  in  the  point  of  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Eastland  County.  He  is  a son  of  C.  R.  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Bedford)  Johnson,  now  de- 
deceased. His  father  was  a native  of  Georgia, 
as  a child  went  with  the  family  to  Alabama, 
and  while  there  enlisted  in  the  Forty-eighth 
Alabama  Regiment,  and  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  all  through  the  war.  Coming  to 
Texas  in  1875,  he  located  in  Eastland  Coun- 
ty, two  and  a half  miles  northeast  of  Eastland, 
where  as  a pioneer  citizen,  a farmer  and 
rancher  he  made  himself  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  that  community. 

Dr.  Johnson  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm, 
attended  the  schools  at  Eastland,  and  acquired 
his  medical  education  in  Tulane  University  at 
New  Orleans.  He  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1897,  and  in  the  same  year  began 
practice  at  Eastland,  a practice  that  has  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  and  a source  of  the 
finest  service  to  the  community.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  County  Medical  Society, 
is  a member  of  the  State  and  American  Medi- 
cal associations,  and  has  given  his  time  and 
influence  to  the  benefit  of  many  civic  move- 
ments in  his  home  city. 

Dr.  Johnson  married  Miss  Beulah  Ladd, 
and  their  four  children  are  Verna,  Joyce, 
Doris  and  Virginia  Dean. 

Clyde  L.  Garrett  After  years  devoted  to 
the  banking  business  Clyde  L.  Garrett,  active 


vice  president  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Eastland,  enjoys  a widespread  reputation  as 
a financier  of  high  repute  and  acknowledged 
sagacity.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  very 
active  in  other  channels,  and  in  all  his  under- 
takings has  made  his  name  stand  for  fearless 
support  of  what  is  right,  thorough-going  hon- 
esty and  uprightness  of  purpose.  His  advent 
in  Eastland  antedates  the  oil  boom,  and  his 
interest  in  the  community  has  deep  roots 
which  have  struck  downward  during  the  years 
lie  has  been  identified  with  its  best  element. 

C lyde  L.  Garrett  was  born  in  Eastland 
County,  Texas,  in  1885,  a son  of  W.  V.  and 
Sallie  (Ferguson)  Garrett,  the  former  of 
whom  is  now  deceased,  but  the  latter  survives. 
W.  V.  Garrett  was  born  in  Mississippi,  amid 
environments  which  naturally  led  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  South  when  friction 
arose  between  the  two  sections,  and  he  served 
for  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native 
state,  but  left  it  in  1879,  and,  coming  to  Texas, 
located  in  the  old  Jewell  community,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Eastland  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  county,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  homestead,  on  which  Clyde  L.  Gar- 
rett was  born.  In  later  years  he  moved  to 
Gorman,  where  he  died  in  1917,  and  where 
his  widow  is  still  residing.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  widely-known  men 
of  the  southern  part  of  Eastland  County,  and 
for  twenty  years  Served  as  a county  commis- 
sioner and  for  several  years  as  a justice  of 
the  peace.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  are 
living. 

Clyde  L.  Garrett  was  reared  in  and  near 
Gorman,  where  he  attended  the  local  schools 
and  Hankins  Normal  College,  and  then  for 
one  year  he  taught  school,  but  his  was  not  a 
nature  to  be  contented  with  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  a schoolroom,  and  so  sought  different 
opportunities,  finding  them  in  the  banking 
field,  which  he  entered  as  cashier  of  the  City 
National  Bank  after  a period  of  service  as  tax 
collector  of  Eastland  County.  From  1906  to 
1910  Mr.  Garrett  maintained  his  connections 
with  the  City  National  Bank,  and  then,  in  the 
latter  year,  was  elected  county  clerk,  and  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself,  so  that  he  held  this 
office  until  1918,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term  he  refused  to  again  become  a candidate 
to  succeed  himself.  He  then  entered  the 
Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Eastland  as  cashier, 
and  was  also  one  of  its  active  vice  presidents. 
This  was  one  of  the  sound  and  dependable 
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financial  institutions  of  Central  West  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Garrett’s  connection  with  it  gave  it 
added  prestige.  On  April  20,  1921,  this  insti- 
tution was  consolidated  with  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Eastland,  of  which  he  is  vice  presi- 
dent. He  has  other  interests  at  Eastland  and 
in  its  vicinity,  and  is  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Lone  Star  Motor  Company,  which  handles 
the  Dodge  Cars  for  this  region,  and  he  is 
also  a member  of  the  Eastland  County  Ab- 
stract Company. 

In  1912  Mr.  Garrett  was  married  to  Miss 
Sallie  Day,  a daughter  of  Sam  Day,  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  Eastland  County.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garrett  have  three  children,  namely: 
Carl,  Clyde,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Catherine.  Mr. 
Garrett  is  one  of  the  prominent  Masons  of 
West  Texas,  being  both  a York  and  thirty-sec- 
ond degree  Scottish-Rite  Mason.  He  also  be- 
longs to  the  Mystic  Shrine,  being  a member  of 
Moslah  Temple  of  Fort  Worth.  He  also  be- 
longs to  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  One  of 
the  most  active  of  the  young  business  men  of 
Eastland,  he  co-operates  with  the  best  element, 
especially  through  the  medium  of  his  member- 
ship in  the  Eastland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  has  long  been  thoroughly  identified  with 
all  civic  and  welfare  movements.  Sincere  and 
unselfish,  patriotic  and  courageous,  he  has 
always  evinced  such  ability  as  to  influence 
contemporaries.  While  diligently  working  to 
augment  his  own  resources  he  has  never 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  rights  of  others 
and  has  aided  many  to  improve  their  fortunes. 
His  personality,  general  ability  and  working 
knowledge  of  human  nature  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  him  in  his  present  pursuits,  and  in 
every  relation  of  life  he  can  be  depended  to 
do  his  full  duty  and  live  up  to  every  obliga- 
tion, no  matter  how  onerous  it  may  be. 

T.  Ben  Corley  has  been  one  of  the  hard 
working  business  men  of  Fort  \\  orth  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  one  time  he  sold  life 
insurance,  was  in  the  automobile  business,  but 
he  achieved  most  of  his  fortune  as  one  of  the 
organizers  and  owners  of  a profitable  oil  com- 
pany handling  a lease  in  the  Desdemona  field 
of  Western  Texas.  He  conducts  a successful 
real  estate,  loan  and  insurance  business  at 
Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Corley  was  born  on  a farm  twelve  miles 
south  of  Fort  Worth  September  17,  1896,  son 
of  J.  B.  and  Daisy  Bell  (Stone)  Corley.  His 
father  was  also  born  in  Texas,  and  he  and  his 


wife  now  live  at  Riverside,  near  Fort  Worth. 
Their  three  children  are  T.  Ben  ; Esther,  wife 
of  Clinton  Nail,  of  Fort  Worth;  and  Wilbur 
Allen,  of  Fort  Worth. 

T.  Ben  Corley  spent  his  boyhood  days  in 
Fort  Worth,  attended  public  school  and  a busi- 
ness college,  and  for  a short  time  was  office 
boy  with  the  house  of  James  McCord  Com- 
pany. His  experience  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness was  gained  with  the  Tennessee  National 
Insurance  Company,  and  for  about  two  years 
he  solicited  insurance.  Following  that  for  an- 
other similar  period  he  was  a salesman  for  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  and  was  still 
in  the  automobile  business  when  he  became  in- 
terested as  an  oil  operator. 

Late  in  1919  be  was  one  of  twelve  Fort 
Worth  business  men  who  bought  forty  acres 
adjoining  the  A.  M.  Anderson  lease  of  Skelly 
& Sankey  in  the  northeast  Desdemona  field  for 
$12,000.  Each  member  of  the  syndicate  sub- 
scribed a thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  this  lease. 
They  organized  the  Italian-Duke  Oil  Company, 
and  when  their  offering  of  stock  failed  of  pub- 
lic response  the  owners  sold  half  of  their  lease 
for  $32,000  and  negotiated  with  a drilling  com- 
pany to  develop  the  remaining  acreage.  Dur- 
ing 1920  the  Italian-Duke  Company  brought  in 
its  first  well,  a 1,500  barrel  gusher,  one  of  the 
notable  strikes  in  the  Desdemona  District. 

On  September  17,  1920,  Mr.  Corley  engaged 
in  business  in  general  insurance,  loans  and  real 
estate,  with  offices  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
W.  T.  Waggoner  Building.  In  May,  1921,  he 
purchased  the  Atelier  Building  on  West  Eighth 
Street,  which  will  be  his  business  home  in  the 
future.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  the  younger  generation 
in  the  city.  He  is  a member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  is  affiliated  with  Fort  Worth 
Lodge  No.  124  of  the  Elks.  On  May  11,  1915, 
Mr.  Corley  married  Sadie  Agnes  Graffeo,  of 
Fort  Worth,  daughter  of  George  Graffeo. 
They  have  one  son,  Thomas  Ben.  Tr. 

James  Milton  Williamson  is  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  and  business  men  of  the  city 
of  Cisco,  having  resided  there  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  His  main  distinction,  however, 
rests  not  so  much  upon  his  creditable  business 
career  as  a constructive  part  he  has  played  in 
the  promotion  and  upbuilding  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  six  years  he  has  been  its  mayor.  The 
office  of  mayor  in  the  average  city  is  merely 
an  opportunity  for  service  depending  upon  the 
willingness,  zeal  and  energy  of  the  incumbent. 
Mayor  Williamson  has  realized  and  utilized 
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practically  all  the  opportunities  of  his  official 
tenure,  and  his  service  is  one  deserving  of  all 
commendation  and  worthy  of  study  as  a strik- 
ing object  lesson  of  municipal  administration. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  born  in  Benton  County, 
Arkansas,  in  1867,  while  his  parents,  F.  and 
Mary  (Richards)  Williamson,  were  both 
natives  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  He  grew  up 
in  Northwestern  Arkansas,  and  acquired  a 
good  education  in  the  public  schools  and  acad- 
emies, particularly  in  the  Bloomfield  Academy 
in  Benton  County. 

He  was  just  twenty-one  when  in  1888  he 
located  at  Cisco  in  Eastland  County.  This 
was  a small  village  depending  for  its  pros- 
perity on  the  surrounding  agricultural  and 
ranching  territory.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
grown  up  with  and  taken  a leading  part  in 
the  development  of  the  town  and  country 
ever  since.  His  first  role  was  that  of  principal 
of  the  Cisco  High  School.  He  was  head  of 
the  high  school  until  1893,  and  then  entered 
energetically  upon  a business  career.  For 
ten  years  he  conducted  a drug  store,  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  M.  Williamson  & Com- 
pany, on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Guar- 
anty State  Bank.  Following  that  he  was  in  the 
cotton  business  seven  or  eight  years,  and  since 
then  has  confined  his  attention  to  insurance, 
real  estate  and  investments. 

By  successive  elections  Mr.  Williamson  has 
served  as  mayor  of  Cisco  continuously  since 

1915.  Throughout  this  has  been  a period  of 
unprecedented  progress  and  improvement  of 
municipal  resources.  It  is  significant  that  the 
era  of  constructive  improvement  began  while 
Mr.  Williamson  was  still  new  in  office,  and  at 
least  two  years  before  the  great  oil  boom 
struck  that  section  of  the  state  in  October, 
1917.  Consequently  Cisco  was  one  of  the 
few  towns  in  Texas  oil  regions  with  a reason- 
able degree  of  preparedness  for  the  unex- 
ampled increase  of  population  and  wealth. 
In  fact  it  had  a system  of  public  utilities  well 
under  way  and  fairly  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  such  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  present  City  Hall  is  a substantial  two- 
story  brick  structure  and  was  erected  in  1915, 
in  the  very  earliest  part  of  Mr.  Williamson’s 
first  term.  During  his  first  year  as  mayor  he 
led  the  way  to  start  other  needed  improve- 
ments, particularly  a system  of  modern 
streets.  Under  his  supervision  was  laid  the 
first  permanent  pavement,  curbing  and  side- 
walks, and  each  successive  year  has  witnessed 
a great  extension  of  this  work.  In  October, 

1916,  Mr.  Williamson  inaugurated  the  present 


modern  sewerage  system.  Up  to  that  time  the 
city  had  no  sewerage  system  worthv  of  the 
name.  By  1920  the  system  was  completed 
and  it  gives  Cisco  as  complete  and  modernly 
equipped  sewerage  facilities  as  any  city  of 
the  country  regardless  of  size. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  his  adminis- 
tration has  been  the  building  of  a new  water 
supply  system.  The  source  of  supply  is  a 
large  lake  two  miles  from  the  city,  made  by 
the  construction  of  two  large  dams.  These 
dams  impound  sufficient  water  to  permit  the 
use  of  a million  and  a half  gallons  per  day. 
Auxiliary  to  the  reservoirs  are  two  complete 
filtration  plants.  Two  standpipes  furnish 
storage  and  pressure  for  more  than  300,000 
gallons  of  water,  and  more  than  forty  miles  of 
water  mains  are  connected  with  the  plant. 
This  impovement  alone  cost  considerably  more 
than  a million  dollars,  and  the  entire  system 
was  completed  in  1921.  An  adequate  supply 
of  pure  water  is  the  first  essential  of  a growing 
community,  and  it  has  been  due  to  the  enter- 
prise, public  spirit  and  resourcefulness  of 
Mayor  Williamson  and  his  associates  of  the 
City  Commission  that  Cisco  has  so  success- 
fully solved  the  problem. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  a trustee  and  member  of 
the  board  of  stewards  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Cisco.  In  1920  a magnificent  new 
church  building  was  completed,  costing  over 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Williamson  married  Miss  Lou  Love- 
lady,  a native  of  Louisiana.  Their  five  chil- 
dren are  Mrs.  Lena  May  Sikes.  M.  Chapman 
Williamson,  Helen,  Ruth  and  Henson  Wil- 
liamson. The  son  Chapman  served  two  and 
a half  years  in  the  army.  He  was  in  the 
First  Officers  Training  School  at  Camp  Stan- 
ley, Leon  Springs,  Texas,  early  in  1917,  and 
was  commissioned  a first  lieutenant  of  the 
Sixth  Texas  Cavalry.  After  the  Sixth  Texas 
was  taken  into  the  National  Army  he  was  de- 
tailed for  special  duties  as  an  instructor  of 
cavalry. 

Ernest  H.  Webb.  With  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population  following  the 
oil  discoveries  of  1917  Eastland  C ounty  has 
required  a great  deal  of  public  service  from 
some  of  its  old  and  substantial  families,  those 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  county 
from  pioneer  times.  One  instance  of  this  well 
justified  confidence  in  an  old  time  citizen  is 
the  continued  service  through  three  terms  as 
county  commissioner  by  Ernest  H.  Webb. 
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Mr.  Webb  has  lived  in  Eastland  County 
since  early  childhood.  He  was  born  near  Ab- 
erdeen, Monroe  County,  Mississippi,  in  1877, 
son  of  Jasper  and  Caroline  (Butler)  Webb, 
the  former  deceased,  while  the  latter  makes 
her  home  with  her  son  Ernest  H.  Six  years 
after  his  birth,  in  1883,  the  family  moved  to 
Texas  and  continued  their  journey  until  they 
reached  almost  the  ultimate  frontier  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Eastland  County,  four  miles 
southwest  of  Ranger  and  near  the  old  county 
seat  town  of  Merrimon.  Jasper  Webb  fought 
in  the  Confederate  army  with  a Mississippi 
regiment,  was  a farmer  by  training,  and  in 
Western  Texas  continued  farming,  though 
with  principal  emphasis  upon  cattle  raising. 

It  was  on  the  home  ranch  that  Ernest  H. 
Webb  grew  to  mature  years.  He  was  ac- 
corded the  advantages  of  the  local  schools  of 
his  time,  and  almost  grew  up  in  the  saddle 
and  was  well  qualified  for  the  responsibilities 
of  farmer  and  stockman  and  he  assumed 
those  duties  on  the  old  homestead  on  reach- 
ing his  majority.  Mr.  Webb  continued  as  a 
substantial  factor  in  the  growing  of  crops  and 
raising  of  livestock  in  his  home  locality  until 
1918,  since  which  year  his  home  has  been  at 
Eastland. 

He  was  first  elected  a county  commissioner 
in  1916,  being  sent  from  Precinct  No.  1,  the 
Ranger  District,  which  includes  the  cities  of 
Eastland  and  Ranger.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1918  and  again  in  1920,  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office  having  been  tremen- 
dously increased  during  the  past  two  terms.  He 
has  been  especially  interested  in  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  for  the  building  of  a 
good  roads  system  in  Eastland  County.  The 
county  has  appropriated  four  and  a half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  this  construction  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Webh  married  Miss  Mollie  Helm,  a 
native  of  Tarrant  County,  Texas.  Their  four 
sons  are  named  Gerald,  Guy,  Marvin  and 
Buford. 

John  T.  Leonard  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  editors  and  most  influential  citizens  of 
North  Texas,  being  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Gainesville  Register.  He  has  lived  in 
Cooke  County,  Texas,  since  September,  1886, 
and  throughout  his  presence  has  been  a source 
of  stimulating  influence  for  good  and  progress 
in  his  community. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  born  at  Shepardsville, 
Bullitt  County,  Kentucky  September  30,  1848. 
His  paternal  ancestors  cafne  from  Wales  soon 


after  the  American  Revolution  and  established 
themselves  in  Virginia.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  a native  of  Virginia  and  an  early 
day  farmer  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  His  mother 
was  a niece  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark, 
the  distinguished  American  explorer  and 
maker  of  history  in  the  western  country  dur- 
ing and  following  the  American  Revolution. 

Franklin  B.  Leonard,  father  of  the  Gaines- 
ville editor,  was  a native  Kentuckian,  acquired 
a fair  education  in  Bullitt  County,  was  a man 
of  good  personality  and  a successful  farmer. 
He  spent  his  last  years  near  Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky,  where  he  died  when  past  eighty. 
Late  in  life  he  became  an  active  churchman  of 
the  Methodist  denomination.  He  was  an 
ardent  state’s  rights  democrat.  He  married 
Anna  Allen,  a native  of  Meade  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Her  father,  William  Allen,  was  a 
farmer  in  Meade  County,  and  also  noted  as 
a hunter  and  rifle  shot  who  claimed  many  tri- 
umphs as  a bear  hunter  and  Indian  fighter. 
Anna  Leonard  was  a year  younger  than  her 
husband  and  died  a year  before  him.  They 
reared  the  following  children:  John  T.,  Philip 
Cassius,  William  F.,  George  C.,  Tresa,  Allie 
and  Sallie.  Mrs.  Tresa  Buchanan  died  in 
Palestine,  Texas.  Allie  became  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Harrison  of  Mystic,  Kentucky,  and 
Sallie  is  the  wife  of  a farmer  near  where  she 
grew  up  in  Kentucky.  John  T.  Leonard  was 
the  only  one  of  the  sons  whose  career  has 
been  professional,  his  brothers  being  farmers 
near  Pine  Grove,  Kentucky. 

John  T.  Leonard  left  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, for  Illinois  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  attended  a subscription 
school  only  three  months,  and  consequently 
he  took  with  him  hardly  the  faintest  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  learning.  For 
several  years  he  worked  on  a farm  in  Shelby 
County,  and  was  nearly  twenty-one  before 
he  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  task  of 
gaining  an  education.  At  that  time  he  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  grammar  and 
arithmetic  or  between  geography  or  history. 
He  felt  that  his  opportunity  had  gone  to  re- 
enter school.  While  on  the  farm  his  associ- 
ation with  the  local  country  teacher  proved 
a vital  influence  in  his  life.  This  teacher  dis- 
covered the  mine  of  undeveloped  talent  in  the 
young  man  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  attend 
school.  While  continuing  to  do  chores  for 
a wealthy  farmer  for  his  board,  Mr.  Leonard 
enrolled  as  a pupil.  As  he  looks  back  upon  it 
he  feels  that  his  first  day  in  school  was  per- 
haps the  bravest  act  of  his  life.  He  was  a man 
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in  stature,  and  when  he  entered  the  school- 
room with  books  under  his  arm  he  was  a 
picture  calculated  to  arouse  the  ridicule  and 
special  curiosity  of  the  younger  pupils.  The 
teacher  was  sympathetic  and  had  the  tact  to 
spare  him  as  much  humiliation  as  possible,  and 
allowed  him  to  recite  in  private.  The  old  Good- 
rich history  and  the  Pinneo  grammar  and  the 
other  books  which  he  carried  to  school  that  first 
morning  are  still  part  of  his  library,  and  are 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits. Soon  overcoming  his  initial  timidity 
he  progressed  rapidly  in  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  a few 
months  later  he  was  well  advanced  in  all 
branches,  having  mastered  Ray's  Arithmetic, 
Third  Part.  The  next  winter  he  attended  a 
better  school,  studying  philosophy  and  other 
higher  branches,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  ac- 
quiring an  education  was  unabated  thereafter. 
Within  two  years  after  entering  the  school- 
room for  his  first  lesson  he  slipped  away  to 
the  county  seat  to  take  an  examination  for 
a teacher’s  license.  He  wanted  no  one  to 
know  in  case  he  should  fail  at  the  examina- 
tion, but  much  to  his  own  surprise  he  passed 
the  ordeal  so  creditably  as  to  win  a first  grade 
certificate.  An  honor  he  has  always  appreci- 
ated is  the  fact  that  he  was  employed  to  teach 
in  the  same  school  which  he  entered  as  a stu- 
dent an  object  of  ridicule.  Among  the  chil- 
dren in  that  little  country  school  in  Illinois  was 
the  pupil  who  is  now  Mrs.  Leonard. 

With  his  experience  as  a teacher  Mr.  Leon- 
ard attend  the  Hillsboro  Academy  for  a time, 
later  attended  a higher  school  at  Shelbyville, 
teaching  during  the  winter  terms  to  earn  funds 
to  finish  his  college  work.  In  1875  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Normal  University  at  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois  and  bv  this  time  his  reputa- 
tion and  success  as  a teacher  were  so  well 
established  that  he  could  exercise  selection 
among  the  offers  of  schools. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Leonard  studied  edu- 
cation under  the  noted  Professor  S.  S.  Ham- 
mil  in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at 
Bloomington.  He  achieved  more  than  a local 
reputation  for  his  efficiency  in  the  rendition 
of  Will  Carleton’s  works.  He  also  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  expecting  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession in  time,  and  pursued  the  subject  far 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois 
in  1882.  While  a law  student  he  practiced 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  “pettifogged,”  and  also 
had  a law  partnership  in  Shelbyville,  Illinois, 
after  his  admission.  Although  he  liked  the 
law  and  anticipated  it  would  be  his  life  work, 


he  was  diverted  from  the  profession  by  an 
offer  to  do  newspaper  work  at  Janesville,  this 
removing  a successful  teacher  from  the  edu- 
cational field  and  cheating  the  bar  of  Cooke 
County  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  a strong 
and  successful  practitioner. 

Mr.  Leonard’s  first  newspaper  work  was 
done  in  Oconee,  Illinois,  with  the  Oconee  En- 
terprise, the  first  copy  of  which  was  issued 
April  25,  1885.  He  was  connected  with  that 
journalistic  enterprise  for  about  a year. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  induced  to  come  to  Texas 
by  the  presence  in  Cooke  County  of  a teacher 
friend,  who  secured  him  a place  in  the  Gaines- 
ville schools.  Having  had  charge  of  schools 
himself  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  work  under 
another,  and  he  resigned  his  position  after  a 
month  and  went  to  the  Fairplains  district, 
four  miles  south  of  Gainesville.  There  he 
spent  seven  months  of  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life,  in  charge  of  the  school.  He  built  up 
a real  educational  institution,  trained  several 
of  the  older  pupils  for  teachers,  and  of  the 
thirteen  who  applied  for  certificates  to  teach 
many  remained  in  the  work  for  years,  and  it 
is  believed  that  one  of  them  is  still  so  en- 
gaged. One  of  these  former  pupils  is  Mayor 
Blackburn  of  Gainesville,  another  is  a suc- 
cessful merchant  in  the  same  city,  and  still 
another  is  a well  known  railroad  man  of 
Texas. 

While  teaching  south  of  Gainesville  Mr. 
Leonard  had  his  first  Texas  experience  in 
newspaper  work.  He  was  a correspondent  for 
the  weekly  Hesperion  at  Gainesville.  His  writ- 
ing attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  its  read- 
ers, and  at  the  close  of  his  school  term  he  was 
asked  to  take  the  position  of  its  editor.  About 
a year  later  Mr.  Leonard  bought  the  Gaines- 
ville Register.  This  paper  was  brought  to 
Gainesville  from  Sherman  by  Senator  Martin, 
but  Mr.  Leonard  bought  the  plant  from  Mr. 
Darwin.  His  first  issue  of  the  Daily  Register 
came  off  the  press  August  30,  1890,  and  for 
thirty  consecutive  years  it  has  been  the  lead- 
ing daily  and  weekly  in  this  section  of  North 
Texas. 

Mr.  Leonard  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  1876,  and  has  never 
failed  to  vote  at  each  presidential  campaign 
since.  He  is  a state’s  rights  democrat,  and 
always  opposed  restricting  personal  liberties 
and  the  curtailing  of  the  rights  of  others.  He 
arrived  at  Gainesville  the  same  year  as  did 
Senator  Bailey,  and  was  one  of  the  men  who 
urged  him  to  become  a candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  year  that 
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Mr.  Bailey  won  the  nomination  from  Mr. 
Hair.  He  has  continued  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Bailey  because  of  the  sincerity  and  greatness 
of  this  eminent  Texan,  and  has  written  and 
spoken  in  the  Senator’s  behalf  on  every  and 
all  occasions.  In  the  recent  contest  for  gov- 
ernor in  which  the  senator  participated,  the 
Register  was  a leading  factor  in  presenting 
the  important  issues  involved  in  the  guberna- 
torial battle. 

Besides  his  achievements  as  an  editor  and 
publisher  the  Gainesville  community  pays  a 
special  respect  to  Mr.  Leonard  for  the  im- 
portant work  he  did  as  mayor  of  the  city.  He 
had  also  served  as  an  alderman,  and  for  eight 
consecutive  years  was  head  of  the  city  admin- 
istration. His  term  as  mayor  was  thoroughly 
progressive.  The  current  expenses  and  debts 
of  the  city  were  paid  and  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  municipality  were  constantly  improved. 
Mr.  Leonard  is  known  as  the  father  of  the 
city  park  of  Gainesville.  He  planned  it  orig- 
inally as  a zoo,  perfecting  the  design  himself, 
and  went  directly  to  private  citizens  for  the 
money  to  develop  it  instead  of  levying  taxes 
for  the  purpose.  He  also  stimulated  interest 
in  planting  trees  in  the  park,  and  the  labor  of 
maintenance  was  largely  supplied  by  the  use 
of  “hoboes”  temporarily  internes  in  the  city 
bastile.  Thus  he  made  the  park  a veritable 
Garden  of  Eden  without  burdening  the  public 
with  the  expense.  The  first  paving  in  Gaines- 
ville was  laid  under  his  administration,  that 
on  California  Avenue.  Other  improvements 
included  the  erection  of  the  City  Hall,  the 
building  of  the  fire  station,  improvement  of 
school  buildings.  System  was  introduced  into 
the  city  accounting,  and  when  he  retired  from 
office  the  city  balance  was  still  on  the  favor- 
able side. 

Mr.  Leonard  became  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Order  at  Oconee,  Illinois,  and  is  a 
past  master  of  Gainesville  Lodge  and  past 
district  deputy  grand  master  of  the  district. 
It  was  at  Oconee,  Illinois,  March  1,  1876,  that 
lie  married  Miss  Mary  Elliott.  She  was  born 
at  Higginsport,  Ohio,  and  finished  her  educa- 
tion in  the  high  school  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
was  a teacher  just  before  her  marriage.  Her 
father,  Captain  William  N.  Elliott,  served  with 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  Civil  war,  and  for  many  years  was  a river 
steamboat  man.  He  was  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  Virginia  parentage.  Captain  Elliott 
married  Catherine  Shinkle,  a native  of  Ohio 
and  of  a Pennsylvania  Dutch  family.  Mrs. 
Leonard’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  Wesley, 


Mrs.  Amanda  Jansen,  Mrs.  Sue  Roberts,  Mrs. 
Cora  Casey,  William  and  Clarence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  have  a very  inter- 
esting family  of  children.  The  oldest,  Mrs. 
Sue  Bush,  died  at  Deming,  New  Mexico,  wife 
of  Granville  Bush.  Clarence  H.,  now  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Gainesville  Register, 
married  Miss  Bevie  Bass,  daughter  of  J.  N. 
Bass,  of  Gainesville.  Eugene  R.,  a traveling 
salesman  with  office  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
married  Miss  Esther  Roberts,  of  Illinois.  Joe 
M.  assistant  manager  of  the  Gainesville  Regis- 
ter, married  Miss  Phoebe  Myers,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Myers  of  Gainesville. 
The  youngest  living  child  is  Mrs.  May  Kirby, 
of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  while  Blanche,  the  other 
daughter,  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 

John  Letcher  Morter.  Now  a retired 
citizen  of  Gainesville,  the  career  of  John  Let- 
cher Morter  is  a record  of  experiences  that 
have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
Northern  Texas.  He  first  came  to  Cooke 
County  in  1874,  nearly  half  a century  ago,  and 
subsequent  years  brought  him  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  pioneer  person- 
alities and  pioneer  events  of  both  North  and 
West  Texas. 

Mr.  Morter  was  born  in  Boone  County,  Mis- 
souri, November  5,  1858,  a son  of  John  R.  and 
Aria  Adna  (Stokley)  Morter.  His  parents 
were  born  and  married  in  Rockbridge  County, 
Virginia,  and  in  1856  settled  in  central  Mis- 
souri. They  lived  as  farmers  there  until  they 
came  to  Texas  in  1874,  making  the  journey  by 
wagon  in  company  with  other  members  of  a 
Missouri  colony,  including  the  Quisenberry 
family.  The  pioneer  home  of  the  Morters  in 
Cooke  County  was  established  six  miles  from 
Gainesville,  near  the  Mount  Pleasant  School - 
house.  John  R.  Morter  lived  there,  quietly 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  from 
1874  until  his  death  in  1894,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  His  widow  passed  away  in  1913, 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  John  R.  Morter  during 
his  youth  had  little  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
education,  and  was  a man  of  retiring  disposi- 
tion so  far  as  politics  and  public  affairs  were 
concerned.  He  was  a Democratic  voter  and 
a Presbyterian.  He  had  only  one  brother, 
David  Morter,  who  spent  all  the  seventy  years 
of  his  life  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia. 
These  brothers  had  a number  of  sisters,  some 
of  whom  went  west  to  Indiana  and  settled  near 
Terre  Haute  in  Vigo  County.  The  family 
names  of  some  of  the  men  these  daughters 
married  as  now  recalled  were  Strain,  Temple, 
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Shoulder  and  Morgan.  John  R.  Morter  and 
wife  had  seven  children  : Bettie,  who  died  in 
Cooke  County  in  1884,  wife  of  James  S.  Bush; 
Fannie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Harvey  Hulen  and 
lives  in  Chickasha,  Oklahoma;  William  B.,  of 
Norman,  Oklahoma;  David  C,  of  Gainesville, 
Texas;  D.  Q..  a farmer  near  Lawton,  Okla- 
homa; John  Letcher;  and  Virgie,  of  Gaines- 
ville, widow  of  Bony  J.  Apperson. 

John  Letcher  Morter  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  he  came  with  the  family  to  Texas. 
All  his  education  was  the  result  of  attending 
schools  in  Missouri.  He  came  to  manhood  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  Cooke  County,  and  on 
leaving  home  he  took  up  an  interesting  work 
as  a contractor  of  fence  building  in  western 
Texas.  He  fenced  some  of  the  largest  ranches 
in  that  region,  including  the  old  Ninety-Nine 
Ranch  of  John  H.  Stone,  the  T.  Fork  Ranch 
of  the  Stone  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  and 
the  Frying  Pan  Ranch,  including  the  present 
site  of  Amarillo.  This  Frying  Pan  Ranch  was 
the  property  of  Glidden  and  Sanborn,  the  for- 
mer an  Illinois  manufacturer  and  a vender  of 
barbed  wire,  while  Sanborn  was  the  chief 
agent  introducing  barbed  wire  into  Texas.  Mr. 
Morter  had  a large  force  of  men  employed  in 
fence  building.  The  wire  for  the  Glidden  and 
Sanborn  Ranch  was  hauled  from  Dodge  City, 
Kansas,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  The  wire 
for  the  other  ranches  was  hauled  from  Gaines- 
ville. The  posts  for  the  Glidden  and  Sanborn 
Ranch  were  all  of  cedar  and  were  taken  out  of 
Paladuro  Canyon.  The  posts  for  the  other 
ranches  were  native  mesquite  and  obtained  on 
the  tracts  fenced. 

After  this  work,  which  has  a peculiar  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  western  Texas,  Mr. 
Morter  in  1885  took  up  farming  for  himself 
in  Hardeman  County.  He  opened  a new  farm 
on  Groesbeck  Creek,  and  the  following  year 
he  received  the  first  registered  package  ever 
sent  to  the  Quanah  Post  Office.  He  remained 
on  his  farm  seven  years,  being  eventually 
starved  out.  In  1886  he  planted  two  hundred 
acres  to  crops,  and  never  harvested  his  “pock- 
ets full  of  grain.”  That  was  the  dryest  year 
he  ever  knew  in  Texas,  and  many  of  the 
mesquite  trees  did  not  even  bud.  A number 
of  the  scattered  families  in  that  region  actually 
suffered  for  lack  of  food.  Aid  came  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  two  carloads  of  flour,  which 
was  stored  in  the  jail  at  old  Margaret  and  dis- 
tributed in  fifty-pound  sacks  as  needed  to  each 
member  of  a family.  Considering  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  strange  that  when  Mr.  Morter 
left  Hardeman  County  he  was  wrecked  finan- 


cially. Returning  to  Gainesville,  he  gave  his 
time  either  to  carpenter  work  or  to  day  labor 
for  many  years. 

Then,  in  1916,  he  located  at  Burkburnett  and 
engaged  in  the  fuel  oil  business,  establishing 
a station  there.  He  continued  this  business 
until  1920,  when  he  closed  out.  He  is  now 
associated  with  his  sons  in  the  Morter  Drill- 
ing Company  of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  the  firm 
that  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
development  of  that  field. 

At  Valley  View,  Texas,  January  1.  1884,  . 
Mr.  Morter  married  Miss  Nellie  Weaver.  She 
was  born  near  California,  Missouri,  daughter 
of  David  and  Susan  Bess  Weaver,  and  was 
brought  to  Texas  in  1875.  The  Weavers  first 
lived  near  Whitesboro  and  then  near  Valley 
View,  where  her  father  was  a miller.  The 
children  of  the  Weaver  family  were:  Frank, 
of  Gainesville;  Lizzie,  wife  of  John  Ward  and 
a resident  of  Arbuckle,  California;  Dink,  who 
became  the  wife  of  John  Lynch  and  both  are 
now  deceased;  Alfred  P.  and  Ben  W..  of 
Eldon,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Morter,  who  was  born 
April  4,  1859;  Cornelia,  wife  of  J.  F.  Morris, 
of  Gainesville ; Emma,  who  died  at  Henrietta, 
Texas,  as  Mrs.  John  F.  Conn;  and  Rosa,  wife 
of  A.  D.  Chapman,  of  Sulphur,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.'  Morter  have  four  children: 
Lois,  the  oldest,  is  the  wife  of  L.  J.  Jones,  of 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  and  has  a son,  Francis; 
the  second  is  Miss  Ruby;  Luther  Clark,  also 
of  Ardmore,  married  Ethel  Betts  and  has  two 
children,  Howard  and  Wilber  Letch ; Eugene 
H.,  the  youngest,  lives  at  Ardmore. 

In  politics  Mr.  Morter  has  always  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic  party,  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  General  Hancock, 
and  has  voted  for  every  party  candidate  for 
president  since.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  During  the  World 
war  he  gave  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  the 
various  funds,  and  he  also  had  the  honor  of 
having  a soldier  son,  Eugene  H.  Eugene  H. 
Morter  received  his  training  at  the  officers 
training  camp  at  Leon  Springs.  Texas,  and 
subsequently  became  major  in  command  of 
Camp  Martin  at  New  Orleans,  a training  camp 
for  enlisted  men.  He  married  Fannie  Dee 
Davis,  of  Moran.  Texas. 

William  J.  Price,  M.  D.  Of  the  thirty 
vears  in  which  Dr.  Price  has  practiced  medi- 
cine and  surgery  he  has  spent  twenty  of  them 
at  Gainesville.  His  professional  associates 
in  Cooke  County  have  always  held  him  in 
especially  high  esteem,  and  his  professional 
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work  has  been  accompanied  by  a high  degree 
of  self  sacrificing  devotion  to  his  home  and 
his  calling  and  the  best  interests  of  his  com- 
munity. »| 

Dr.  Price  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Ala- 
bama, January  19,  1861,  but  has  lived  in 
Texas  since  early  boyhood.  His  paternal 
grandparents  were  Martin  and  Mary  (Moore) 
Price.  Martin  Price  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  married  in  Jackson  County,  Ala- 
bama, where  he  was  a farmer,  stockman  and 
merchant,  and  late  in  life  came  to  Texas  and 
died  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  By 
his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  and  by  his  second  wife  there  was 
another  son.  These  sons  all  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  war  between 
the  states.  His  only  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  Hobbs.  Martin  Price  was  of 
Irish  ancestry  and  was  a man  of  striking  ap- 
pearance erect  in  carriage,  even  when  four- 
score, and  his  persistent  cheerfulness  and  cor- 
diality made  him  a popular  figure  in  any  com- 
munity where  he  lived. 

Sidney  Moore  Price,  father  of  Dr.  Price, 
was  also  a native  of  Jackson  County,  Alabama, 
and  devoted  his  active  years  to  the  vocation 
of  farming.  He  died  in  Gainesville  in  1908, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  He  had 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  with 
an  Alabama  command,  and  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  was  in  the  Confederate  army 
under  General  Lee.  He  married  Mary  Jane 
James,  who  died  at  Petty,  Texas,  in  1907. 
They  were  the  parents  of  a large  number  of 
children,  as  follows:  Malinda  E.,  who  be- 

came the  wife  of  Joseph  A.  Smith  and  died 
at  Gainesville ; Rebecca  Ann,  who  married 
Henry  R.  Miller  and  died  in  Paris,  Texas; 
Mary  J.,  wife  of  David  C.  Lesnitt,  of  Enid, 
Oklahoma ; the  next  daughter  was  named 
Paris  Texas,  and  she  is  now  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hem- 
bree, of  Honey  Grove,  Texas;  Dr.  William  J. 
is  next  in  age ; Sidney  Alexander  died  in 
Petty,  Texas,  in  1897;  Catherine  died  at 
Honey  Grove  as  Mrs.  Robert  Baker ; Virginia 
Bell  is  Mrs.  W.  W.  Vauter,  of  Paris,  Texas; 
Samuel  Martin  died  at  Honey  Grove ; Minnie 
M.  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  McKee;  and  Rosa 
Lee,  the  youngest,  is  married  and  lives  at 
Marianna,  Arkansas. 

Dr.  Price  was  nine  years  of  age  when  the 
family  came  to  East  Texas  and  settled  in 
Lamar  County  on  a farm.  He  grew  up  in 
that  locality,  finished  his  literary  education 
in  the  Honey  Grove  High  School,  and  for 


one  session  was  a country  school  teacher.  He 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Smith  of  Petty,  Texas,  and  in  1886 
entered  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  at  Nashville.  He  re- 
mained during  the  school  year  1886-87  and 
spent  a year  doing  junior  or  undergraduate 
professional  work,  and  in  1888  returned  to 
college  and  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1889. 

Dr.  Price  did  the  work  of  a regular  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Petty,  Texas,  for  about 
twelve  years.  He  left  there  and  came  to 
Gainesville  in  November,  1901,  and  in  this 
new  field  has  enjoyed  the  success  merited  by 
his  experience  and  exceptional  ability.  Dr. 
Price  has  always  kept  abreast  of  the  advance 
made  in  his  profession,  and  has  had  five 
periods  of  post-graduate  work  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Polyclinic.  He  is  a member  of  the 
various  medical  societies,  is  a former  presi- 
dent of  the  Cooke  County  Medical  Society, 
and  for  one  term  was  county  physician.  Dur- 
ing the  World  war  he  was  a member  of  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  volunteered  his 
active  services  to  the  government,  but  on  ac- 
count of  age  they  were  declined.  He  busied 
himself  with  patriotic  duties  at  home,  and 
besides  the  contribution  of  his  personal  means 
he  helped  in  the  various  campaigns  for  the 
raising  of  funds.  Df.  Price  as  a voter  has 
been  true  to  his  democratic  rearing,  is  an 
ardent  prohibitionist,  and  a member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  At  Gainesville  April  19, 
1898,  he  married  Miss  Norine  Wooldridge, 
daughter  of  J.  C.  Wooldridge,  formerly  of 
Lamar  County,  Texas,  where  Mrs.  Price  was 
born  in  1874.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Price  have  two 
living  children  Alexander  and  Jerry  Clay. 

Lea  R.  Ellis.  The  career  of  Lea  R.  Ellis, 
head  of  the  Ellis  Petroleum  Interests,  a leas- 
ing and  production  company  of  the  Texas  oil 
fields,  has  been  one  in  which  Mr.  Ellis,  still 
a young  man,  has  covered  much  of  the  coun- 
try in  his  various  wanderings  and  has  en- 
gaged in  several  out-of-the-ordinary  enter- 
prises. In  each  of  his  fields  of  endeavor  his 
energy,  resource  and  determination  have  been 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  his  success, 
and  his  good  judgment  and  foresight  have 
given  his  company  control  of  some  valuable 
properties  which  bid  fair  to  make  the  concern 
one  of  the  leaders  of  its  kind  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  born  January  31,  1891,  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  is  a son  of 
Robert  Ellis,  a native  of  that  state  who  still 
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resides  there  and  is  engaged  in  the  contracting 
business.  The  eldest  in  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, Lea  R.  Ellis  attended  the  graded  and 
high  schools  at  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  and 
his  first  employment  was  as  a clerk  in  a gro- 
cery store  in  the  same  community.  The  prosaic 
business  of  wrapping  groceries  did  not  appeal 
to  this  youth,  however,  who  possessed  an  ad- 
venturous spirit  and  much  ambition,  and  after 
about  a year  he  broke  home  ties  and  made 
his  way  to  the  Canadian  West,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  and  contracting  busi- 
ness and  spent  about  four  years  in  different 
parts  of  Alberta.  While  there  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities  and  engaged  in 
the  silver  black  fox  business,  transporting 
many  live  foxes  from  the  wilds  of  Northern 
Alberta  to  the  fox  ranches  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  This  business,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  war,  proved  very  prosperous.  It 
was  in  Alberta  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  his  intro- 
duction to  the  oil  business,  and  there  operated 
as  a broker  and  organizer  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern development  companies.  The  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  World  war  brought 
him  back  to  this  country,  and  later  he  en- 
listed in  the  Flying  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  remaining  in  the  service  until  1919. 

Immediately  upon  his  discharge  Mr.  Ellis 
came  to  Texas,  where  he  spent  his  first  year 
at  Ranger  and  in  the  surrounding  oil  fields. 
Here  he  became  interested  in  seven  wells,  six 
of  which  were  drilled  in  the  Sipe  Springs 
field  and  proved  very  successful.  Represent- 
ing eastern  capital,  in  addition  to  these  opera- 
tions he  made  heavy  investments  in  the  pros- 
pective oil  fields  of  the  Trans-Pecos  district 
of  Western  Texas,  acquiring  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  fee,  together  with  the 
royalties  and  other  minerals.  This  field  is 
already  producing  shallow  oil,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  favorable  opinions  of  many  emi- 
nent geologists,  stands  a very  good  chance  of 
duplicating  the  great,  deep  wells  of  Tampico, 
the  formations  being  the  same.  The  Ellis  Pe- 
troleum Interests  are  also  interested  in  the 
great  Stephens  County  oil  fields,  and,  as  Mr. 
Ellis  feels  that  Texas  offers  the  greatest  of 
oil  opportunities  and  that  its  future  in  this 
direction  is  very  bright,  it  is  the  intention  to 
keep  on  adding  to  its  holdings  from  time  to 
time.  This  concern  has  back  of  it  some  well- 
to-do  and  substantial  men,  mostly  connected 
with  the  legal  profession  and  capitalists.  Mr. 
Ellis  since  locating  at  Fort  Worth  has  shown 
a public-spirited  interest  in  its  welfare  and 


has  shown  himself  ready  to  support  worthy 
movement.  He  has  a number  of  social,  fra- 
ternal and  civic  connections,  and  is  very  popu- 
lar among  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

Gladstone  Wardlaw,  who  holds  the  dual 
position  of  credit  man  and  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  A.  E. 
Want  & Company  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth, 
has  been  fortified  by  varied  and  effective  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  business  affairs 
of  broad  scope  and  importance  and  is  one  of 
the  popular  business  men  of  Fort  Worth.  He 
was  born  at  Shelby ville,  Tennessee,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1877,  and  is  a son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  DeLacy  Wardlaw  and  Louise  Ward- 
law,  the  former  a native  of  Ireland  and  the 
latter  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  became  not  only  a success- 
ful physician  and  surgeon  but  he  also  became 
a clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  he  achieved  distinction,  as  shown  by 
his  having  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Of  his  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
attained  to  maturity,  the  subject  of  this  review 
is  the  youngest. 

Gladstone  Wardlaw  gained  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place, 
and  supplemented  this  by  attending  Washing- 
ton College  in  Tennessee.  He  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Fort  Worth  Packing 
Company,  and  thereafter  he  was  for  two  years 
employed  by  the  great  packing  concern  of 
Nelson  Morris  Company  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  He  was  residing  in  Mis- 
souri at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Span- 
ish-American  war,  and  he  promptly  subordi- 
nated all  other  interests  to  tender  his  service 
as  a soldier  in  the  conflict.  He  enlisted  in 
Battery  A,  First  Missouri  Artillery,  and  with 
this  command  was  in  active  service  in  Porto 
Rico.  Mr.  Wardlaw  returned  to  Fort  Worth 
in  the  year  1898,  and  here  he  was  engaged 
in  the  brokerage  business  until  1900,  when  he 
became  associated  with  A.  E.  Want  & Com- 
pany in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  business  of  this  representa- 
tive wholesale  house  he  was  called  upon  to 
assume  increasing  executive  responsibilities, 
and  he  is  giving  characteristically  effective 
service  as  the  concern’s  credit  man  and  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  He  is  actively  identified 
with  the  Fort  Worth  Wholesale  Credit  Men’s 
Association,  and'  holds  membership  in  ’the 
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Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  year  1903  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Wardlaw  to  Miss  Anna  Lee  Ransom,  of 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

Burt  J.  Shaw.  Some  of  the  men  who  are 
numbered  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  in  the 
oil  industry  in  the  Wichita  Falls  district  have 
had  a long  and  varied  experience  extending 
back  to  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
covering  many  phases  of  this  very  important 
business.  One  of  these  with  a name  well 
known  throughout  the  southwest  is  Burt  |. 
Shaw,  an  extensive  oil  producer  and  superin- 
tendent of  production  for  the  Panhandle  Re- 
fining Company  of  Wichita  Falls. 

Burt  J.  Shaw  was  born  at  Salamanca.  New 
York,  in  the  later  ’80s,  and  he  has  been  in  the 
great  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States 
actively  and  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  busi- 
ness since  his  early  youth.  He  began  his  con- 
nection with  the  industry  in  Warren  County. 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  engaged  in  it  as  a 
driller  or  producer  in  practically  all  of  the 
states  where  oil  is  produced,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Immediately 
prior  to  coming  to  Texas  he  was  located  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  for  two  years.  Upon  com- 
ing to  Texas  he  continued  his  operations  in  the 
oil  fields,  and  then,  in  1918,  located  perma- 
nently at  Wichita  Falls,  the  oil  metropolis  of 
northwestern  Texas,  where  he  has  erected  a 
beautiful  residence  at  1705  Huff  street. 

While  a resident  of  Lawrenceville,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Shaw  organized  the  Shaw  Oil  Company 
and  also  the  Illinois  Torpedo  Company,  the 
latter  being  a manufacturing  corporation  that 
does  business  in  seven  or  eight  states.  While 
in  Oklahoma  he  was  a member  of  the  firm 
Shaw  & Morrisey.  Most  of  his  Texas  opera- 
tions as  a producer  are  conducted  bv  the  firm 
Morrisey,  Heydrick  & Shaw.  He  is  superin- 
tendent of  production,  as  before  stated,  for  the 
Panhandle  Refining  Company,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  has  made  him  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  in  the  south- 
west. He  is  also  a director  of  the  Wichita 
Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  long  been  actively  identified 
with  the  Masonic  Order,  is  a member  of  the 
Lodge  at  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  at  Sumner.  Illinois,  the  Knight 


Templar  Commandery  at  Olney  in  that  state, 
the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  at  East  St.  Louis, 
and  is  a member  of  the  recently  organized 
Maskat  Temple  at  Wichita  Falls. 

At  Montpelier,  Indiana,  Mr.  Shaw  married 
Miss  Susie  E.  Arnold.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, named  Howard  A.,  Mabel  V.  and 
Roberta.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a man  of  broad  vision 
who  is  able  to  look  into  the  future  and  see  and 
plan  for  developments.  His  faith  in  this  region 
is  unbounded,  and  he  is  ready  and  willing  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  in  devel- 
oping it  and  making  it  the  wonder  city  of  the 
world. 

John  R.  O’Brien  came  to  Cooke  County 
forty-five  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
and  one  of  the  very  oldest  residents  of  the 
Wolf  Ridge  community,  and  the  varied  for- 
tunes and  incidents  of  his  life  here  reveal  some 
of  the  real  and  interesting  history  of  progress 
and  development  in  this  section  of  north  Texas. 

The  O’Brien  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
north  Texas,  having  established  a home  in 
Collin  County  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
John  R.  O’Brien  was  born  in  Gentry  County. 
Missouri,  June  20,  1851.  His  great-grand- 
father came  from  Ireland  and  founded  this 
branch  of  the  O’Brien  family  in  Virginia. 
His  grandfather,  Henry  O’Brien,  was  a Vir- 
ginia farmer.  David  O’Brien,  who  brought 
the  family  to  north  Texas,  was  born  in  Buck- 
ingham County,  Virginia,  in  December,  1806, 
lived  for  some  years  in  Henry  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  about  1845  moved  to  Gentry 
County,  Missouri.  He  was  a plain  farmer 
citizen  and  died  at  McKinney,  Texas,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1884.  He  was  past  military  age 
during  the  Civil  war  but  three  of  his  sons 
became  Confederate  soldiers.  He  was  always 
a democrat  and  was  a member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  the 
following  children:  James,  who  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1849  and  died  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 
Patrick,  who  also  went  to  California,  in  1854, 
and  died  there;  Jacob,  who  was  a Confed- 
erate soldier  and  was  killed  in  Tennessee ; 
David,  Jr.,  who  lived  in  McKinney,  Texas: 
Benjamin,  who  was  also  a Confederate  soldier 
and  died  in  Collin  County ; and  Ann  Eliza, 
who  lives  in  Missouri.  The  second  wife  of 
David  O’Brien  was  Permelia  Edmundson,  who 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  June  15,  1827, 
and  died  May  5,  1877.  A brief  record  of 
her  children  is  as  follows : George,  who  died 
in  Texas;  John  R. ; Kittie,  wife  of  A.  C. 
Varner,  of  Gainesville;  Frank,  who  died  in 
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Collin  County ; and  Minnie,  who  became  the 
wife  of  W.  W.  Lewis  and  was  accidentally 
killed  by  a car  in  Dallas  in  1920. 

John  R.  O’Brien  was  about  six  years  of 
age  when  the  family  came  to  Texas  in  1857 
and  located  in  Collin  County.  He  grew  up 
in  a pioneer  locality,  acquired  a common 
school  education,  and  outside  of  school  his 
training  was  entirely  that  of  a farming  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  O’Brien  left  Collin  County  and  moved 
to  Cooke  County  in  1875,  being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  He  made  the  journey  by 
wagon,  and  he  enumerates  his  resources  as 
consisting  of  a wagon,  team  and  two  dogs. 
He  stopped  on  Wolf  Ridge,  eight  miles  north- 
west of  Gainesville,  rented  a house  for  a time, 
and  subsequently  constructed  a box-like  struc- 
ture of  two  rooms.  He  paid  two  dollars  an 
acre  for  raw  land,  and  for  several  years  on 
account  of  drought  he  was  hardly  able  to  make 
interest  from  the  lean  crops.  In  these  diffi- 
cult circumstances  he  maintained  himself  by 
going  East  and  trading  in  livestock,  bringing- 
cattle  to  pasture  on  the  range  and  marketing 
so  as  to  bring  him  some  profit.  In  the  early 
days  he  had  to  haul  water  for  domestic  use. 
At  that  time  no  one  thought  of  deep  wells. 
He  recalls  that  the  first  deep  well  drilled  in 
his  neighborhood  was  by  Jo  Rogers  about 
1887.  Everyone  in  that  section  is  familiar 
with  the  fine  quality  and  quantity  of  water 
obtained  from  deep  wells,  but  it  was  a number 
of  years  before  the  farmers  became  educated 
to  the  value  of  such  investment.  When  the 
seasons  became  right  Mr.  O’Brien  was  pre- 
pared to  reap  some  substantial  returns  from 
actual  farming,  and  grew  wheat,  oats  and 
corn.  His  community  did  not  take  up  cot- 
ton as  soon  as  the  river  country  north  of  him, 
partly  because  there  was  no  gin  for  the  Wolf 
Ridge  farmers.  Mr.  O’Brien  first  settled  and 
lived  for  fifteen  years  two  miles  south  of 
his  present  farm.  He  started  with  160  acres, 
and  on  leaving  that  came  to  his  present  loca- 
tion on  top  of  the  ridge,  eight  miles  north  of 
Gainesville.  His  industry  and  management 
for  many  years  have  been  responsible  for 
bringing  under  the  plow  some  400  acres,  and 
as  an  active  farmer  for  forty-five  years  he 
has  contributed  a large  and  important  share 
to  the  permanent  development  of  that  section. 

Mr.  O’Brien  recalls  many  interested  and 
startling  variations  in  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts during  his  experience.  He  sold  wheat 
as  low  as  four  bits  a bushel,  corn  at  two  bits 
and  cotton  as  low  as  four  cents  a pound. 


Of  the  starvation  years  for  the  farmers  of 
north  Texas  Mr.  O’Brien  has  as  large  a share 
as  almost  any  others,  but  taking  a great  many 
years  in  the  aggregate  he  has  prospered,  and 
his  material  holdings  classify  him  as  one  of 
the  well-to-do  farmers  and  land  owners  in 
Cooke  County.  His  country  home  of  eight 
rooms  was  built  seven  years  ago,  and  in  size 
and  comfort  contrasts  markedly  with  the  pio- 
neer box  shanty,  while  the  other  building  im- 
provements on  the  farm  are  of  corresponding 
substantial  quality. 

In  the  early  days  Mr.  O’Brien  hauled  his 
cotton  to  Sherman  to  market,  and  while  liv- 
ing in  Collin  County  it  was  customary  to  haul 
cotton  to  Jefferson  in  east  Texas.  Mr. 
O’Brien  had  only  a few  neighbors  when  he 
came  to  Cooke  County  and  of  those  who 
settled  in  the  Wolf  Ridge  locality  with  him 
he  and  George  Ball  are  the  last  survivors. 
The  locality  was  without  schools  and  Mr. 
O’Brien  helped  establish  District  No.  77,  has 
served  as  trustee  at  different  times  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  board.  The  Presbyterian 
church  of  Wolf  Ridge  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Russell  about  1900,  and  the  O’Briens 
have  been  active  in  its  support,  Mr.  O’Brien 
being  an  elder  of  the  congregation.  He  has 
always  been  a democrat,  cast  his  first  pres- 
idential vote  for  Horace  Greeley  in  1872, 
and  has  attended  several  conventions  as  a 
delegate,  though  he  has  never  accepted  a 
formal  candidacy  for  office. 

During  the  World  war,  with  one  of  his  sons 
fighting  in  France,  the  O’Brien  home  was  an 
active  center  for  Red  Cross  and  other  patri- 
otic efforts,  and  Mr.  O’Brien  lent  his  per- 
sonal resources  and  also  the  influence  of  his 
leadership  to  the  success  of  the  several  cam- 
paigns in  his  district  for  funds. 

In  Collin  County  in  March,  1875,  the  same 
year  that  he  came  to  Cooke  County,  Mr. 
O’Brien  married  Miss  Mary  Robertson.  She 
died  at  Gainesville  in  August,  1890.  She  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  daughter  of  Jeff 
Robertson.  Mr.  O’Brien’s  children  by  his 
first  marriage  were : Leroy,  a farmer  of 

Sivells  Bend,  Cooke  County,  married  Ila  Bell 
and  has  two  children,  Weldon  and  Mildred ; 
Carrie  died  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Childress, 
leaving  a son,  Cecil ; Carl,  a resident  of  Hills- 
boro, Texas,  married  Ella  Mason,  and  their 
children  are  Roy,  Carl  and  Eloise ; Earl  wife 
of  Walter  Newton,  of  Fort  Worth,  has  three 
children,  Louis,  Louise  and  Mary;  Marvin, 
also  a farmer  of  Sivells  Bend,  married  Mabel 
Burns,  and  has  two  children,  Randolph  and 
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Kenneth ; and  Mamie,  the  youngest,  who  died 
unmarried.  On  September  28,  1892,  Mr. 
O’Brien  married  Miss  Vesta  Colville,  daughter 
of  Elmore  and  Vesta  (Waterhouse)  Colville, 
who  were  natives  of  Tennessee  and  died  in 
Ray  Count}-,  that  state.  Mrs.  O’Brien  was  one 
of  ten  children,  and  the  others  who  grew  up 
were  named  Richard.  Young,  Elizabeth,  War- 
ner, Ella,  Frank  and  Callie.  Mrs.  O’Brien 
came  to  Texas  in  1887.  Five  children  were 
born  to  their  marriage,  John  C.,  Franklin,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  five  years,  David  Elmore, 
Dorothy  and  Marjorie.  The  son  David  Elmore 
also  registered  under  the  draft  law  but  was 
not  called  to  the  army.  John  C.  O’Brien  went 
to  France  with  the  Thirty-sixth  Division.  He 
was  overseas  from  July,  1918,  took  part  in 
the  fourteen  days’  battle  of  the  Argonne,  was 
never  wounded,  and  was  subsequently  de- 
tailed from  the  ranks  to  attend  an  officers 
training  school  in  France  and  was  in  that 
training  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  He 
returned  home  in  March,  1919,  and  is  one  of 
the  popular  ex-servicemen  of  Gainesville,  and 
a member  of  the  Dennis  Anderson  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  that  city. 

Lewis  P.  Card.  The  number  thirteen  fig- 
ures prominently  in  the  significant  dates  mark- 
ing the  career  of  Lewis  P.  Card,  and  he 
has  always  regarded  that  as  a lucky  number. 
Mr.  Card  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  most  suc- 
cessful bankers  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  the  city  from 
the  time  it  opened  for  business. 

Mr.  Card  was  born  in  the  rural  district 
north  of  Fort  Worth  in  Denton  County  on 
Friday,  April  13,  1883,  son  of  A.  T.  and 


Elizabeth  (Pattillo)  Card,  the  former  a na- 
tive of  northern  Georgia  and  the  latter  of 
Alabama.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  sixty 
and  his  mother  at  fifty-five.  Of  their  eight 
children  Lewis  P.  is  the  sixth  and  the  third 
son. 

His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  his  education  came  from  the  com- 
mon schools  in  Denton  County.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  doing  practically  a man’s 
work  on  the  farm  and  his  interests  and  asso- 
ciations were  those  of  a farmer  until  1905. 

Coming  to  Fort  Worth  in  that  year,  Mr. 
Card  was  employed  in  the  Swift  packing  plant 
until  July  9,  1906,  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  Exchange  State  Bank.  He  went  on 
the  working  force  as  errand  boy,  but  suc- 
cessively was  promoted  to  bookkeeper,  teller, 
assistant  cashier  in  1911,  and  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1920,  came  to  his  present  responsi- 
bilities as  cashier  of  this,  one  of  Fort  Worth’s 
most  substantial  financial  institutions.  The 
number  thirteen  again  recurs  in  the  date  of 
Mr.  Card’s  election  as  a trustee  of  the  Fort 
Worth  public  schools,  which  occurre'd  Decem- 
ber 13,  1915. 

Mr.  Card  since  coming  to  Fort  Worth  has 
accepted  various  opportunities  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  city.  For  five  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  school  board.  He  is  a 
steward  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  a Knight  Templar  Mason,  a member  of 
Moslah  Temple.  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  treasurer  of  several  of  the  Masonic 
bodies.  In  1907  he  married  Miss  Henrie 
Davis,  a daughter  of  E.  O.  Davis,  of  Fort 
Worth. 


